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RULES. 


1.  The  Association  shall  be  styled  the  Devonshire  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are — ^To  give  a  stronger 
impulse  and  a  more  systematic  direction  to  scientific  enquiry 
in  Devonshire ;  and  to  promote  the  intercourse  of  those  who 
cultivate  Science,  Literature,  or  Art,  in  different  parts  of  the 
county. 

3.  The  Association  shall  consist  of  Members,  Honorary 
Members,  and  Corresponding  Members. 

4.  Every  candidate  for  membership,  on  being  nominated 
by  a  member  to  whom  he  is  personally  known,  shall  be 
admitted  by  the  General  Secretary,  subject  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Members. 

5.  Persons  of  eminence  in  Literature,  Science,  or  Art, 
connected  with  the  West  of  England,  but  not  resident  in 
Devonshire,  may,  at  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Members,  be 
elected  Honorary  Members  of  the  Association ;  and  persons 
not  resident  in  the  county,  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
Association,  may  be  elected  Corresponding  Members. 

6.  Every  Member  shall  pay  an  Annual  Contribution  of 
Half-a-guinea,  or  a  Life  Composition  of  Five  Guineas. 

7.  Ladies  only  shall  be  admitted  as  Associates  to  an  Annual 
Meeting,  and  shall  pay  the  sum  of  Five  Shillings  each. 

8.  Every  Member  shall  be  entitled  gratuitously  to  a  lady's 
ticket. 

9.  The  Association  shall  meet  annually,  at  such  a  time  in 
July  and  at  such  place  as  shall  be  decided  on  at  the  previous 
Annual  Meeting. 

10.  A  President,  two  or  more  Vice-Presidents,  a  General 
Treasurer,  and  one  or  more  General  Secretaries,  shall  be 
elected  at  each  Annual  Meeting. 
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11.  The  President  shall  not  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

12.  Each  Annual  Meeting  shall  appoint  a  local  Treasurer 
and  Secretary,  who,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number  any 
Members  of  the  Association,  shall  be  a  local  Committee  to 
assist  in  making  such  local  arrangements  as  may  be  desirable. 

13.  In  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  the  affairs  of 
the  Association  shall  be  managed  by  a  Council,  which  shall 
consist  exclusively  of  the  following  Members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, excepting  Honorary  Members,  and  CoiTesponding 
Members : 

(a)  Those  who  fill,  or  have  filled,  or  are  elected  to  fill,  the 
offices  of  President,  General  and  Lbcal  Treasurers,  General 
and  Local  Secretaries,  and  Secretaries  of  Committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council. 

(6)  Authors  of  Papers  which  have  been  printed  in  exUnso 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association. 

14.  The  Council  shall  hold  a  meeting  at  Exeter  in  the 
month  of  January  or  February  in  each  year,  on  such  day  as 
the  General  Secretary  shall  appoint,  for  the  due  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Association,  and  the  performing  the 
duties  of  their  office. 

15.  The  General  Secretary,  or  any  four  members  of  the 
Council,  may  call  extraordinary  meetings  of  their  body,  to 
be  held  at  Exeter,  for  any  purpose  requiring  their  present 
determination,  by  notice  under  his  or  their  hand  or  hands, 
addressed  to  every  other  member  of  the  Council,  at  least  ten 
clear  days  previously,  specifying  the  purpose  for  which  such 
extraordinary  meeting  is  convened.  No  matter  not  so  speci- 
fied, and  not  incident  thereto,  shall  be  determined  at  any 
extraordinary  meeting. 

16.  The  General  Treasurer  and  Secretary  shall  ent^r  on 
their  respective  offices  at  the  meeting  at  which  they  are 
elected;  but  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Local  Officers, 
not  until  the  Annual  Meeting  next  following. 

17.  With  the  exception  of  the  Ex-Presidents  only,  every 
Councillor  who  has  not  attended  any  Meeting,  or  adjourned 
Meeting,  of  the  Council  during  the  period  between  the  close 
of  any  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  and  the 
close  of  the  next  but  two  such  Annual  General  Meetings, 
shall  have  forfeited  his  place  as  a  Councillor,  but  it  shall  be 
competent  for  him  to  recover  it  by  a  fresh  qualification. 

18.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  Official  vacancy 
which  may  occur  in  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings. 
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19.  The  Annual  Contributions  shall  be  payable  in  advance, 
and  shall  be  due  in  each  year  on  the  day  of  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

20.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all  sums  of  money  due  to 
the  Association ;  he  shall  pay  all  accounts  due  by  the  Asso- 
ciation after  they  shall  have  been  examined  and  approved; 
and  he  shall  report  to  each  meeting  of  the  Council  the  balance 
he  has  in  hand,  and  the  names  of  such  members  as  shall  be 
in  arrear,  with  the  sums  due  respectively  by  each. 

21.  Whenever  a  Member  shall  have  been  three  months 
in  arrear  in  the  payment  of  his  Annual  Contributions,  the 
Treasurer  shall  apply  to  him  for  the  same. 

22.  Whenever,  at  an  Annual  Meeting,  a  Member  shall  be 
two  years  in  arrear  in  the  payment  of  his  Annual  Contribu- 
tions, the  Council  may,  at  its  discretion,  erase  his  name  from 
the  list  of  members. 

23.  The  Greneral  Secretary  shall,  at  least  one  month  before 
each  Annual  Meeting,  inform  each  member  by  circular  of  the 
place  and  date  of  the  Meeting. 

24.  Members  who  do  not,  on  or  before  the  day  of  the 
Annual  Meeting,  give  notice,  in  writing  or  personally,  to 
the  General  Secretary  of  their  intention  to  withdraw  from 
the  Association,  shall  be  regarded  as  members  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

25.  The  Association  shall,  within  three  months  after  each 
Annual  Meeting,  publish  its  Transactions,  including  the 
Eules,  a  Financial  Statement,  a  List  of  the  Members,  the 
Report  of  the  Council,  the  President's  Address,  and  such 
Papers,  in  abstract  or  in  extenso,  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting, 
as  shall  be  decided  by  the  Council. 

26.  The  Association  shall  have  the  right  at  its  discretion 
of  printing  in  extenso  in  its  Transactions  all  papera  read 
at  the  Annual  Meeting.  The  copyright  of  a  paper  read 
before  any  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  the  illustrations 
of  the  same  which  have  been  provided  at  his  expense,  shall 
remain  the  property  of  the  Author ;  but  he  shall  not  be  at 
liberty  to  print  it,  or  allow  it  to  be  printed  elsewhere,  either 
in  extenso  or  in  abstract  amounting  to  as  much  as  one-half  of 
the  length  of  the  paper,  before  the  first  of  November  next 
after  the  paper  is  read. 

27.  The  Authors  of  papers  printed  in  the  Transactions 
shall,  within  seven  days  after  the  Transactions  are  published, 
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receive  twenty-five  private  copies  free  of  expense,  and  shall 
be  allowed  to  have  any  further  number  printed  at  their  own 
expense.  All  arrangements  as  to  such  extra  copies  to  be 
made  by  the  Authors  with  the  printers  to  the  Association. 

28.  If  proofs  of  papers  to  be  published  in  the  Transactions 
be  sent  to  Authors  for  correction,  and  are  retained  by  them 
beyond  four  days  for  each  sheet  of  proof,  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  day  marked  thereon  by  the  printers,  but  not  including 
the  time  needful  for  transmission  by  post^  such  proofs  shall 
be  assumed  to  require  no  further  correction. 

29.  Should  the  Author's  corrections  of  the  press  in  any 
paper  published  in  the  Transactions  amount  to  a  greater  sum 
than  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  shillings  per  sheet,  such 
excess  shall  be  borne  by  the  Author  himself,  and  not  by  the 
Association. 

30.  Every  Member  shall,  within  three  months  after  each 
Annual  Meeting,  receive  gratuitously  a  copy  of  the  Transac- 
tions. 

31.  The  Accounts  of  the  Association  shall  be  audited 
annually,  by  Auditors  appointed  at  each  Annual  Meeting, 
but  who  shall  not  be  ex  officio  Members  of  the  Council. 


BYE-LAWS  AND  STANDING  ORDERS. 


1.  In  the  interests  of  the  Association  it  is  desirable  £hat 
the  President's  Address  in  each  year  be  printed  previous  to 
its  delivery. 

2.  In  the  event  of  there  being  at  an  Annual  Meeting  more 
Papers  than  can  be  disposed  of  in  one  day,  the  reading  of  the 
residue  shall  be  continued  the  day  following. 

3.  The  pagination  of  the  Transactions  shall  be  in  Arabic 
numerals  exclusively,  and  carried  on  consecutively,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  each  volume ;  and  the  Transactions 
of  each  year  shall  form  a  distinct  and  separate  volume. 

4.  The  General  Secretary  shall  bring  to  each  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Members  a  report  of  the  number  of  copies  in 
stock  of  each  '  Part '  of  the  Transactions,  with  the  price  per 
copy  of  each  'Part'  specified;  and  such  report  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Transactions  next  after  the  Treasurer's  financial 
statement. 

5.  The  General  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  bring  to  each 
Annual  Meeting  brief  Obituary  Notices  of  Members  deceased 
during  the  previous  year,  and  such  notices  shall  be  printed 
in  the  Transactions. 

6.  An  amount  not  less  than  the  sum  of  the  Compositions 
of  all  existing  Life-Members  shall  be  kept  at  Interest  in  the 
names  of  the  Treasurer  and  General  Secretary. 

7.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  within  one  month  of  the 
close  of  each  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association,  send  to 
each  Member  newly  elected  at  the  said  Meeting  a  copy  of 
the  following  letter : — 

Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science^  Literature^ 

and  Art, 

Sir, — I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  on  the  of 

July,  you  were  elected  a  Member  of  the  Association  on  the 

nomination  of 

VOL.  XI.  b 
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The  copy  of  the  Transactions  for  the  cnrrent  year,  which  will  be 
forwarded  to  70a  in  doe  course,  will  contain  the  Laws  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. Meanwhile  I  beg  to  call  yoor  attention  to  the  following 
statements : — 

(1)  Erery  Member  pays  an  Annual  Contribution  of  Half  a  Guinea,  or 
a  Life  Composition  of  Five  Guineas. 

(2)  The  Annual  Contributions  are  payable  in  advance,  and  are  due  in 
each  year  on  the  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

(3)  Members  who  do  not,  on  or  before  the  day  of  the  Annual  Meeting, 
pive  notice  in  writing  or  personidly  to  the  General  Secretary  of  their 
mtention  to  withdraw  from  the  Association  are  re^urded  as  Members  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  Treasurer's  address  is — ^Edward  Vivian,  Esq.,  Woodfield,  Tor- 
quay.— I  remain.  Sir,  your  faithful  Servant, 

Hon,  Sec. 

8.  The  reading  of  any  Paper  shall  not  exceed  twenty 
minutes,  and  in  any  discassion  which  may  arise,  no  speaker 
shall  be  allowed  to  speak  more  than  ten  minutes. 

9.  Papers  to  be  read  to  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation must  strictly  relate  to  Devonshire,  and,  as  well  as  all 
Eeports  intended  to  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Association,  and  prepared  by  Committees  appointed  by  the 
Council,  must,  together  with  all  drawings  intended  to  be  used 
in  illustrating  them  in  the  said  Transactions,  reach  the 
General  Secretary's  residence  not  later  than  the  24th  day  of 
June  in  each  year.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  not  later 
than  the  7th  of  the  following  July,  return  to  the  authors  all 
such  Papers  as  he  may  decide  to  be  unsuitable  to  be  printed 
in  the  said  Transactions,  and  shall  send  the  residue,  together 
with  the  said  Eeports  of  Committees,  to  the  Association's 
printers,  who  shall  return  the  same  so  that  they  may  reach 
the  General  Secretary's  residence  not  later  than  on  the  14th 
day  of  the  said  July,  together  with  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  pages  each  of  them  would  occupy  if  printed  in  the 
said  Transactions,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the  extra  cost  of 
the  printing  of  such  Tables,  of  any  kind,  as  may  form  part  of 
any  of  the  said  Papers  and  Reports;  and  the  General 
Secretary  shall  lay  the  whole,  as  well  as  an  estimate  of  the 
probable  number  of  Annual  Members  of  the  Association  for 
the  year  commencing  on  that  day,  before  the  first  Council 
Meeting  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  ensuing  Annual  Meeting, 
when  the  Council  shall  select  not  a  greater  number  of  the 
Papers  thus  laid  before  them  than  will,  with  the  other 
documents  to  be  printed  in  the  said  Transactions,  make  as 
many  sheets  of  printed  matter  as  can  be  paid  for  with  60  per 
cent,  of  the  subscriptions,  for  the  year,  of  the  said  probable 
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number  of  Annual  Members,  exclusive  of  the  extra  cost  of 
the  printing  of  such  aforesaid  Tables,  which  have  been 
approved  and  accepted  by  the  Council,  provided  the  aggregate 
of  the  said  extra  cost  do  not  exceed  6  per  cent,  of  the  said 
subscriptions ;  exclusive  also  of  the  printers'  charge  for  cor- 
rections of  the  press;  and  also  exclusive  of  the  cost  of 
printing  an  Index,  a  list  of  Errata,  and  such  Resolutions, 
passed  at  the  next  Winter  meeting  of  the  Council,  as  may  be 
directed  to  be  so  printed  by  the  feud  Winter  Meeting. 

10.  Papers  communicated  by  Members  for  Non-Members, 
and  accepted  by  the  Council,  shall  be  placed  in  the  Pro- 
gramme below  those  furnished  by  Members  themselves. 

11.  Papers  which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Council 
cannot  be  withdrawn  without  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

12.  The  Council  will  do  their  best  so  to  arrange  Papers 
for  reading  as  to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  authors;  but 
the  place  of  a  Paper  cannot  be  altered  after  the  Programme 
has  been  settled  by  the  Council. 

13.  Papers  which  have  already  been  printed  in  extenso 
cannot  be  accepted,  unless  they  form  part  of  the  literature  of 
a  question  on  which  the  Council  has  requested  a  Member  or 
Committee  to  prepare  a  report 

14.  Every  meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  convened  by 
Circular,  sent  by  the  General  Secretary  to  each  Member  of 
the  Council,  not  less  than  ten  days  before  the  Meeting  is  held. 

15.  All  Papers  read  to  the  Association  which  the  Council 
shall  decide  to  print  in  exteiiso  in  the  Transactions,  shall  be 
sent  to  the  printers,  together  with  all  drawings  required  in 
illustrating  them,  on  the  day  next  following  the  close  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  at  which  they  were  read. 

16.  All  Papers  read  to  the  Association  which  the  Council 
shall  decide  not  to  print  in  extenso  in  the  Transactions,  shall 
be  returned  to  the  authors  not  later  than  the  day  next  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  Annual  Meeting  at  which  they  were 
read;  and  abstracts  of  such  Papers  to  be  printed  in  the 
Transactions  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  length  of  the 
Paper  itself,  and  must  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary  on  or 
before  the  seventh  day  after  the  close  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

17.  The  Author  of  every  Paper  which  the  Council  at  any 
Annual  Meeting  shall  decide  to  print  in  the  Transactions  shall 
be  expected  to  pay  for  all  such  illustrations  as  in  his  judg- 
ment the  said  Paper  may  require ;  but  the  Council  may,  at 
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their  discretion,  vote  towards  the  expense  of  such  illustrations 
any  sum  not  exceeding  the  balance  in  hand  as  shown  by  the 
Treasurer's  Seport  to  the  said  Meeting,  after  deducting  all 
life  Compositions,  as  well  as  all  Annual  Contributions  re- 
ceived in  advance  of  the  year  to  which  the  said  Report 
relates,  which  may  be  included  in  the  said  balance. 

*  18.  The  printers  shall  do  their  utmost  to  print  the  Papers 
in  the  Transactions  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  read,  and 
shall  return  every  Manuscript  to  the  author  as  soon  as  it  is 
in  type,  but  not  b^ore.  They  shall  be  returned  intact,  provided 
they  are  written  on  loose  sheets  and  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only. 

19.  Excepting  mere  verbal  alterations,  no  Paper  which  has 
been  read  to  the  Association  shall  be  added  to,  without  the 
written  approval  and  consent  of  the  General  Secretary ;  and 
no  additions  shall  be  made  except  in  the  form  of  notes  or 
postscripts,  or  both. 

20.  In  the  intervals  of  the  Annual  Meetings,  all  Meetings 
of  the  Council  shall  be  held  at  Exeter,  unless  some  other 
place  shall  have  been  decided  on  at  the  pi-evious  Council 
Meeting. 

f  21.  When  the  number  of  Copies  on  hand  of  any  'Part*  of 

|L  the  Transactions  is  reduced  to  twenty,  the  price  per  copy 

!>  shall  be  increased  25  per  cent. ;  and  when  the  number  has 

l<  been  reduced  to  ten  copies,  the  price  shall  be  increased  50 

i  per  cent  on  the  original  price. 

22.  The  Association's  Printers,  but  no  other  person,  may 
reprint  any  Committee  s  Eeport  printed  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Association,  for  any  person,  whether  a  Member  of  the 
said  Committee,  or  of  the  Association,  or  neither,  on  receiving, 
in  each  case,  a  written  permission  to  do  so  from  the  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  but  not  otherwise;  that  the 
said  printer  shall  pay  to  the  said  Secretary,  for  the  Association, 
sixpence  for  every  fifty  copies  of  each  half  sheet  of  eight 
pages  of  which  the  said  Report  consists ;  that  any  number  of 
copies  less  than  fifty,  or  between  two  exact  multiples  of  fifty, 
shall  be  regarded  as  fifty;  and  any  number  of  pages  less  than 
eight,  or  between  two  exact  multiples  of  eight,  shall  be 
regarded  as  eight;  that  each  copy  of  such  Reprints  shall  have 
on  its  first  page  the  words  "  Reprinted  from  the  Transactions 
of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

literature,  and  Art  for with  the  consent  of  the  Council 

of  the  Association,"  followed  by  the  date  of  the  year  in  which 
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the  said  Beport  was  printed  in  the  said  Transactions,  but 
that,  with  the  exception  of  printers'  errors,  and  changes  in 
the  pagination  which  may  be  necessary  or  desirable,  the  said 
Beprint  shall  be  in  every  other  respect  an  exact  copy  of  the 
said  Beport  as  printed  in  the  said  Transactions,  without 
addition,  or  abridgement,  or  modification  of  any  kind. 

23.  The  General  Secreteuy  shall,  within  one  month  after 
each  Annual  General  Meeting,  inform  the  Hon.  Local  Treasurer 
and  the  Hon.  Local  Secretary,  elected  at  the  said  Meeting, 
that,  in  making  or  sanctioning  arrangements  for  the  next 
Annual  General  Meeting,  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  they 
avoid  and  discourage  everything  calculated  to  diminish  the 
attendance  at  the  General  and  Council  Meetings,  or  to  disturb 
the  said  Meetings  in  any  way. 

24.  The  Bye-Laws  and  Standing  Orders  shall  be  printed 
after  the  *"  Bules  "  in  the  Transactions. 

25.  All  resolutions  appointing  committees  for  special  service 
for  the  Association  shall  be  printed  in  the  Transactions  next 
before  the  President's  Address. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 

Ai  presented  to  the  General  Meeting,  Ilfraeombe,  1879, 


The  Seventeenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held 
at  Paignton,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  July  30th.  Mr.  W. 
Froude,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  was  the  President-elect,  but  having 
sustained  a  sad  bereavement  by  the  death  of  his  wife  a  few 
days  previous  to  the  meeting,  while  her  long  illness  had  pre- 
vented his  completing  the  Address  he  was  preparing,  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  that  position.  The  Council,  in  virtue  of 
the  powers  they  possess  under  Rule  13  of  the  Association, 
unanimously  elected  Sir  Samuel  White  Baker,  f.r.s.,  whose 
consent  to  be  nominated  had  been  previously  secured,  to  fill 
the  vacant  office ;  and  under  his  Presidency  the  meeting  was 
held 

At  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Members,  which  was  held  in 
the  Gerston  Saloon,  at  four  p.m.,  the  Rev.  Treasurer  Hawker 
presided,  and  the  Association  was  formally  and  heartily  wel- 
comed to  Paignton  by  Dr.  Goodridge,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Local  Board  of  Health.  In  the  evening,  at  eight  p.m.,  the 
retiring  President,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Earle,  took  the  chair. 
After  expressing  his  deep  regret  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Froude, 
he  introduced  Sir  Samuel  Baker  to  the  Meeting,  and  resigned 
the  chair  to  him,  who  proceeded  to  deliver  his  Address  to  a 
large  and  attentive  audience. 

On  Wednesday,  the  31st,  the  Association  met  at  eleven  a.m., 
and  commenced  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  following 
programme  of  Reports  of  Committees  and  Papers : 

Third   Report  of  the   Committee  on  the  )  tn.    j^   , 

Meteorology  of  Devonshire         .         .\^'  ^^' 
Third  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Scientific  1  i^r    n^„^n     „  „ 

Memoranda \^^'  P'^9cUy,  ^'^^'*  ^-O-S. 

Third  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Devon-  \  r,    r   v       ,.  . 

shire  Folk-Lore \^"^'  ^''^»  ^•^• 

Second  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Devon-  j  «  „    ^^^^  „     r 

shire  &elebri«e.s  .         .         .         .  \  il"'-  Trcam^rcr  ffawkcr,  m.a. 

Second  Report  of  Committee  on  Dartmoor     JV.  F.  Collier. 
Second  Report  of  tlie  Committ<»e  on  Devon-  \  jp   tt   jr,   ,, 
shire  Verbal  Provincialisms        .         .S^'"'  ^^'■^- 
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First  Rejjort  of  the  Committee  on  Works  of  {  «    r  Zi'wa  M  A. 

Art  in  Devonshire      .        .        .        ^  j     •    •       ^»     • 
The  Literature  of  Kent's  Cavern,  Part  IV.     W.  Fengelly,  F.R.S.,  F.o.s. 

Notes  on  Torbav A.  R,  Hunt,  m.a.,  f.o.s. 

The  Geolojjy^f  the  North-EMtem  Coast  j  ^  p,^„y^  ,^,^  ^^^ 

On  the  Geology  of  Paignton      .        .        ,     W  A.  E.  Uashcr^  f.o.s. 

Myles  Covenuue Rev.  Treasurer  Hawker,  u.  A. 

Benjamin  Kennioott,  D.D. — a  Biographical    )^   Windeatt 

Sketch \    ' 

The  First  Visit  of  Charles  I.  to  Devon,  f  «  ^    ir^^i.^^i> 

1625 \^'^'  ^«^^^- 

On  some  Ancient  Documents  relating  ^\  j  ^  Davidson 

Crediton  Minster       .        .        .        .  (    '     * 
Notion  S|ip8  connected  with  Devonshire,      ^  p^^„y_  ^^^^  ^^^ 

North  and  South  Devon  in  Contrast  .     Rev.  Treasurer  Hawker ^  m.  a. 

Notes  on   the    Historical   Connections  of )  ©    j^r   rtr^tt.   «  ^  „ 

Devonshire  Place-Names  .  .  P'  ^-  ^'^^'*'  ""•»• 

The  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Counter  of  j 

Devon  under  Charles   I.   and  Oliver  >A.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  m.a. 

Cromwell ) 

Extracts  from  a  Memorandum  Book  belong-  \ 

ing  to  Thomas  Roberts  and  Family,  of  >  P.  Q.  Karkeek. 

Stockleigh  Pomeroy,  1621  to  1644       .  ) 
The  Cistercian  Houses  of  Devon.    IV.  Ford    J.  B.  Rowe,  F.S.A.,  f.l.8. 
The  Fossils  of  the  Culm  Measure  Lime-  )  p       jgr    ^^^^^ 

stones  around  Holcombe  Rogus  .  \^Jiev.  ^r.  jjownes. 

On  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Exe        .         .     W.  A.  E.  Ussher,  F.o.s. 
Devonshire  Tokens.     Part  IV.  .         .     H.  S.  Gill. 

Archseolpgical  Discoveries  in  Exeter,  made  )  ^  ParfUt 

during  April  and  May,  1878       .         .  )     '        •^' 
Notes  on  a  CJarved  Stone  Head  found  in  (  m    j„j^^^„  »  ,,  „ 

the  Parish  of  Whitstone    .        .        .\^'  ^^'^^^^  ^'^^^' 
**  Wreckage,"  and  Lord  Devon's  Rights  to  1    .    rp    it,,^^7j  ^  . 

the  same,  on  the  South  Devon  Coast .  J  ^-  ^'  ^^'^reu,  b.a. 
Collectanea  curiosa  Devoniensia         .         .     P.  Q.  Karkeek. 
On  the  Origin  of  Ossiferous  Deposits  in  j  «    v   iv^th    ^  ^  c 

the  Oreston  Caves      .         .         .         .S^'"^'  ^^'^^''*  ^•^•••• 
Fauna  of  Devon, — Lcpidoptera  .         .     E.  ParfiU. 

On  Silver  Regal  Money  coined  in  Devon-  )  „   «  ^ .,, 

shire  Mints        .  .        .        •  i     *     * 

On  the  Growth  of  Aplysiae  in  Torbay         .     A.  R.  Hunt,  m.a.,  f.o.s. 
Notes  on  Recent  Notices  of  the  Geology  ) 

and     Paloontology     of    Devonshire.  >  W.  Pengelly,  F.R.8.,  f.o.s. 

Part  V.      .         .         .         .         .         .  ) 

In  the  evening  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Association  was 
held  at  the  Esplanade  Hotel,  and  was  very  pleasantly  served 
under  a  large  marquee,  erected  in  the  charming  gardens  ad- 
jacent Archdeacon  Earle  presided,  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

On  Thursday,  the  1st  August,  the  reading  of  the  residue  of 
papers  from  the  preceding  day  was  resumed  at  ten  a.m.,  and 
continued  uninterruptedly  until  the  programme  was  con- 
cluded, at  three  p.m.  A  General  Meeting  was  then  held, 
over  which  Mr.  Batten  presided,  and  hearty  votes  of  thanks 
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were  passed  to  Mr.  Dendy  for  the  use  of  the  (rerston  Saloon, 
and  the  hospitality  he  had  so  kindly  shown,  and  for  the 
laborious  efforts  he  had  made  to  ensure  the  success  of  the 
Meeting ;  to  the  Vice-Presidents  and  inhabitants  of  Paignton 
for  the  arrangements  made  for  the  Meeting,  and  to  the  Local 
Officers  for  their  efficient  ser\'ices.  After  the  close  of  the 
General  Meeting  a  very  enjoyable  excursion  was  made  to 
Corapton  Castle,  to  which  the  members  were  conveyed  in 
five  waggonettes,  and  where  a  description  of  the  curious  and 
extensive  buildings,  still  partly  inhabited,  though  said  to  date 
from  the  14th  century,  was  given  by  Mr.  Appleton.  On  re- 
turning to  the  Esplanade  Hotel,  a  "  high  tea  "  was  enjoyed  by 
the  excursionists,  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee, and  a  very  successful  Meeting  was  thus  terminated. 

It  having  been  decided  that  the  next  Annual  Meeting 
should  be  held  at  Ilfracombe,  the  following  were  elected 
officers  for  that  occasion  : 

President :  Sir  R  P.  Collier,  M.A.  Vice-Presidents :  Sir  S. 
W.  Baker,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c. ;  Rev.  J.  M.  Chanter,  M.A. ;  J.  R 
Chanter,  Esq.;  G.  Doe,  Esq.;  Eev.  Treasurer  Hawker,  M.A.; 
T.  Hole,  Esq.;  T.  Huxtable,  Esq.;  R  Lake,  Esq.,  Chairman  of 
the  Local  Board  of  Health,  Ilfracombe ;  Eev.  B.  Price ;  J. 
Brooking  Rowe,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.L.8.;  T.  Stabb,  Esq. ;  P.  Stoneham, 
Esq.;  Eev.  H.  W.  Toms,  m.a.  Hon.  Treasurer:  E.  Vivian, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  Torquay.  Hon.  Local  Treasurer:  C.  S.  Bamett, 
Esq.  Hon.  Secretary:  Eev.  W.  Harpley,  m.a.,  f.cp.s.,  Clay« 
hanger,  Tiverton.  Hon.  Local  Secretary:  E.  Slade-King, 
Esq.,  M.D. 

The  Council  have  published  the  President's  Address, 
together  with  Obituary  Notices  of  members  deceased  during 
the  year  preceding,  and  the  Eeports  and  Papers  read  before 
the  Association;  also  the  Treasurer's  Eeport,  a  List  of 
Members,  Committees  for  Special  Purposes,  and  the  Rules, 
Standing  Orders,  and  Bye-Laws,  forming  the  tenth  volume  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Association,  to  which  a  copious 
Index  has  since  been  added. 

A  copy  of  the  Transactions  and  Index  has  been  sent  to 
each  member,  and  to  the  following  societies: — The  Royal 
Society,  Linnaean  Society,  Geological  Society,  Anthropological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Eoyal  Institution, 
(Albemarle  Street),  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution  (Exeter)* 
Plymouth  Institution,  Torquay  Natural  History  Society,' 
Barnstaple  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution,  Eoyal  Insti- 
tution (Cornwall),  and  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum. 
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SELECTED   MINUTES,  OF  COUNCIL,   APPOINTING 

COMMITTEES. 

Fa*$ed  at  the  Meeting  at  Hfraeomhe, 
JULY,  1879. 


IL  That  Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate,  Sir  R  P.  Collier,  Ven.  Aichdeacon 
Earle,  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Rev.  Treasurer  Hawker,  and  Mr.  W. 
Pengelly  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  considering  at  what 
place  the  Association  shall  hold  its  Meeting  in  1881,  and  who  shall 
be  invited  to  be  the  Officers  at  that  Meeting;  that  Mr.  Pengelly 
be  the  Secretary ;  and  that  they  be  requested  to  report  to  the  next 
Winter  Meeting  of  the  Council 

12.  That  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  H.  S.  Gill,  Mr.  E  E.  Clyde, 
Dr.  W.  C.  Lake,  Mr.  K  Parfitt,  Dr.  W.  T.  Radford,  and  Mr.  K 
Vivian  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  obtaining 
observations,  on  a  uniform  system,  on  the  Meteorology  of  Devon- 
shire ;  and  that  Dr.  Lake  be  the  Secretary. 

13.  That  Mr.  George  Doe,  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Mr.  N.  S.  Heineken, 
Mr.  H.  S.  Gill,  Mr.  E  Parfitt,  Mr.  W.  PengeUy,  and  Mr.  J. 
B.  Rowe  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  discovery 
or  occurrence  of  such  Facts  in  any  department  of  scientific  inquiry, 
and  connected  with  Devonshire,  as  it  may  be  desirable  to 
place  on  permanent  record,  but  which  may  not  be  of  sufficient 
importance  in  themselves  to  form  the  subjects  of  separate  papers ; 
and  that  Mr.  Pengelly  be  the  Secretary. 

14.  That  Mr.  P.  F.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  R  Dymond,  Rev.  W.  Harpley, 
Mr.  P.  Q.  Karkeek,  and  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe  be  a  Committee  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  notes  on  Devonshire  Folk-Lore ;  and  that 
Mr.  Geo.  Doe  be  the  Secretary. 

15.  That  Mr.  R.  Dymond,  Rev.  Treasurer  Hawker,  Mr.  P.  Q. 
Karkeek,  and  Mr.  R  N.  Worth  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
compiling  a  list  of  deceased  Devonshire  Celebrities,  as  well  as  an 
Index  of  the  entire  Bibliography  having  reference  to  them ;  that 
the  list  consist  exclusively  of  Celebrities  bom  in  Devonshire ;  and 
that  the  Rev.  Treasurer  Hawker  be  the  Secretary. 

16.  That  Mr.  R  Dymond,  Mr.  A.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  Rev.  Treasurer 
Hawker,  and  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth  be  a  Committee  to  prepare  a 
Report  on  the  Public  and  Private  Collections  of  Works  of  Art  in 
Devonshire ;  and  that  Mr.  Dymond  be  the  Secretary. 

17.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate,  Mr.  W.  F.  Collier, 
Mr.  J.  Divett,  Mr.  R  Dymond,  Mr.  G.  Hirtzel,  Rev.  W.  Harpley, 
Rev.  Treasurer  Hawker,  Mr.  F.  H.  Firth,  Mr.  W.  Lavers,  Mr.  G. 
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W.  Ormerod,  Mr.  W.  Pengelly,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  and  Rev. 
W.  H.  Thornton  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
information  on  all  matters  of  interest  appertaimng  to  Dartmoor, 
eapeciallj  on  its  Anthropology,  Archaeology,  Biology,  Geography, 
Geology,  Industries,  Public  Rights  of  Way,  &c.,  and  the  Tenures 
of  the  Land ;  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Committee  ^  Dart- 
moor" shall  be  regarded  as  consisting  inclusively  and  exclusively 
of  the  entire  parishes  of  Ashburton,  Bel^^one^  Bovey  Tracey,  Bride- 
gfow,  Bridford,  Biickfastleigh,  Buckland-in-tlie-Moor,  Buckland 
Monachorum,  Cliafjford,  Comwood,  Dean  Prior,  Drewsteignton, 
Gidleigh,  Harford,  Hoine,  Hsington,  Lamerton,  Lustleigh,  Lyd/ord^ 
Manaton,  Mary  Tavy,  Meavy,  Moretonhampstead,  North  Bovey, 
Okehampton,  Peter  Tavy,  Sampford  Spiney,  Shaugh  Prior,  Sheeps^ 
tor,  Sourton,  South  Brent,  South  Tawfon,  Tavistock,  Throwleigh, 
Ugborough,  Widkhampton,  Whitchurch,  and  Widecombe-inrthe- 
Moor;  and  that  Mr.  W.  F.  Collier  be  the  Secretary. 
N.B.  Italics  indicate  Yenville  parishes. 

18.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  G.  Doe,  Mr.  R  Dymond,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Firth,  Mr.  P.  O.  Hutchinson,  ^Ir.  P.  Q.  Karkeek,  Dr.  W.  C.  Lake, 
and  Mr.  W.  Pengelly  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  noting  and 
recording  the  existing  use  of  any  Verbal  Provincialisms  in  Devon- 
shire, in  either  written  or  spoken  language,  not  included  in  the 
lists  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Association;  that  Mr. 
Pengelly  be  the  Editor,  and  that  Mr.  F.  H.  Firth  be  the  Secretary. 

19.  That  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Mr.  J.  B.  Davidson,  Mr.  G.  Doe,  Mr. 
R.  Dymond,  Ven.  Archdeacon  Earle,  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Hurrell,  Mr.  P.  O.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  and  Mr.  R. 
K.  Worth  be  a  Committee  for  editing  and  annotating  such  parts  of 
Domesday  Book  as  relate  to  Devonshire ;  and  that  Mr.  J.  Brooking 
Rowe  be  the  Secretary. 

20.  That  Mr.  C.  Spence  Bate,  Mr.  G.  Doe,  Mr.  P.  O.  Hutchinson, 
Mr.  K  Parfitt,  Mr.  W.  Pengelly,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  and  Mr. 
R.  N.  Worth  be  a  Committee  to  collect  and  record  facts  relating  to 
Barrows  in  Devonshire,  exclusive  of  Dartmoor  as  delined  in  the 
seventeenth  minute  (see  above),  and  to  take  steps,  where  possible,  for 
their  investigation ;  and  that  Mr.  R  N.  Worth  be  the  Secretary. 

21.  That  :Mr.  G.  Doe,  Mr.  R.  Dymond,  Mr.  A.  W.  Hurrell,  Mr.  G. 
W.  Ormerod,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  and  Mr.  K  Windeatt  be  a 
Committee  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  peculiar  tenures  of  land 
and  as  to  customs  of  Manor  Courts,  in  Devonshire,  exclusive  of 
Dartmoor  as  defined  in  the  seventeenth  minute  (see  above),  and 
that  Mr.  E.  Windeatt  be  the  Secretary. 

31.  That  Mr.  F.  H.  Firth,  Rev.  W.  Harpley,  Mr.  H.  Tozer,  Mr. 
R.  C.  Tucker,  and  Mr.  E.  Windeatt  be  a  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  arrangements  for  the  Association  Dinner  at  Totnes 
in  1880 ;  and  that  Mr.  R  C.  Tucker  be  the  Secretary. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — Literature,  Science,  Art !  your  field 
is  too  wide  for  the  most  cursory  survey.  I  can  attempt  only 
to  occupy  a  very  small  piece  of  it,  and  have  selected  that 
piece  of  which,  perhaps,  I  am  the  least  ignorant ;  viz.,  Land- 
scape Painting.  Even  this  subject,  limited  as  it  is,  scarcely 
admits  of  being  treated  with  any  approach  to  completeness 
in  the  time  at  my  disposal  I  propose  to  myself  no  more 
than  to  offer  a  few  observations  upon  it  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

The  appreciation  of  the  beauty  of  inanimate  Nature  arises 
at  a  far  later  period  of  civilization  than  the  appreciation  of 
human  beauty,  or  even  of  that  of  animals.  The  sense  of 
human  beauty,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  most  universal  of 
passions,  probably  developed  itself  long  before  the  historical 
period;  it  is  certain  that  in  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
have  any  information  this  sense  manifested  itself  in  painting 
and  sculpture.  But  the  sense  of  natural  beauty,  independent 
as  it  is  of  human  passion,  was  of  far  later  birth  and  slower 
growth.  It  probably  originated  in  the  association  of  certain 
natural  scenes  with  man's  comfort  and  enjoyment  Such  for 
the  most  part  are  the  landscapes  of  the  Odyssey,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Ruskin — fountains,  meadows,  gardens, 
shady  groves.  The  garden  of  Alcinous  is  very  much  of  a 
kitchen  garden,  consisting  of  rows  of  pear-trees,  apple-trees, 
fig-trees,  olive-trees,  and  vines  laden  with  grapes,  together 
with  beds  of  vegetables,  chiefly  leeks,  planted  between  them. 
I  speak  of  the  description  of  the  garden  by  Homer,  not  by 
Pope.  There  is  indeed  in  the  Iliad  a  fine  picture  of  a  star-light 
night  by  way  of  background  to  an  encamping  host,  in  which 
the  sharp  efi'ect  is  given  of  the  ship's  prows,  and  the  rocky 
peaks  cut  out  against  the  sky ;  and  Homer  applied  to  moun- 
tains the  epithet  "shadowy,"  indicating  that  he  saw  them  not 
as  they  are  found  to  be  when  approached,  but  as  they  appear 
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at  a  distance,  their  favourite  aspect  with  the  painter.  But  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  Homer,  or  indeed  any  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  rose  to  an  adequate  appreciation  of 
Nature's  own  proper  beauty,  independently  of  association  with 
man's  comfort  and  convenience. 

Nor  did  the  Komans  advance  in  this  respect  much,  if  at  all, 
beyond  the  Greeks. 

Lucretius  could  enjoy  the  green  turf,  the  spring  flowers, 
and  the  frolicking  lambs,  in  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  precise  form  of  atoms  of  which  these  objects 
were  composed.  Horace  especially  enjoyed  his  Falemian 
under  the  shade  of  an  arbutus,  on  the  bank  of  a  rivulet,  and 
looked  with  some  satisfaction  on  the  view  from  Tibur  and 
Baiae.  Virgil  was  more  appreciative  of  landscape.  His 
Georgics  and  his  Eclogues  abound  with  pretty  rural  scenes, 
some  of  them  doubtless  borrowed  from  Theocritus.  He  had 
an  eye  for  the  cloud-shadows  sweeping  across  the  mountains, 
for  the  lengthening  evening  shades,  for  the  smoke  curling 
from  the  distant  farms;  and  in  the  jEndd,  describing  the 
rocky  and  wooded  bay  in  which  the  Trojan  fleet  was  con- 
cealed, has  given  us  perhaps  the  most  perfect  landscape  to  be 
found  in  ancient  literature.  I  wonder  that  neither  Claude 
nor  Turner  painted  it.  Still  his  rural  scenes  are  but  accessory 
to  his  shepherds  and  shepherdesses;  and  his  bay  in  the 
African  coast  is  but  a  background  to  the  fleet.  The  love  of 
landscape  by  the  most  poetical  and  artistic  of  the  Bomans 
appears  but  faint  compared  with  our  own. 

I  cannot  find  that  mountain  scenery,  which  has  most  attrac- 
tions of  all  for  many  people,  including  myself,  ever  found  any 
favour  with  the  ancients.  As  gardens  and  groves  were  associ- 
ated with  enjoyment,  so  rocks  and  mountains  were  associated 
with  hardship,  discomfort,  toil,  cold,  and  hunger ;  and  are  ac- 
cordingly abused  in  good  set  terms.  They  are  rugged,  steep, 
barren,  inhospitable,  toilsome,  stormy,  in  short,  everything 
that  is  inconvenient  and  disagreeable,  the  epithet  I  quoted 
from  Homer  being,  I  believe,  quite  exceptional.  Dido  in  her 
fury  can  think  of  nothing  worse  to  which  to  compare  ^neas 
than  Caucasian  i-ocks;  the  world  had  to  grow  much  older 
before  the  Caucasus  could  be  explored  and  painted  for  its 
beauty.  A  painter  of  mountain  scenery  among  the  ancients, 
if  he  had  been  possible,  would  probably  have  been  considered 
mad.  In  Pliny's  gossiping  account  of  all  the  painters  and 
pictures  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  of — the  pictures  being  for 
the  most  part  battle-pieces  and  mythological  subjects — I  do 
not  think  that  a  description  of  one  landscape,  properly  so 
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called,  is  to  be  found.  The  only  painter  he  mentions  who  can 
be  called  in  any  sense  a  landscape  painter  is,  unless  my 
memory  deceives  me,  one  Ludius,  who  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
painted  on  walls  "villas,  porticos,  groves,  hills,  fish-ponds, 
boats,  and  donkey-chaises,  in  short,  anything  you  pleased  to 
order."  But  Pliny  evidently  regards  Ludius  with  a  good  deal 
of  contempt  We  may  see  among  the  paintings  preserved 
from  Pompeii  some  attempts  at  landscape,  but  they  are 
childish,  far  inferior  to  the  figure  paintings,  though  these  are 
not  good. 

I  think  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  concluding  that  the  art 
of  landscape  painting  as  now  practised  was  an  art  unknown 
to  the  ancients. 

Nor  did  it  appear  early  in  the  renaissance  of  art.  Figure 
painting  culminated  in  Michael  Augelo  and  Raphael  nearly  a 
century  before  the  birth  of  Claude,  who  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  the  earliest  of  landscape  painters  proper.  It  is 
tme  that  Titian  and  other  great  Venetians  had  painted  before 
him  fine  landscapes  as  backgrounds  to  figures,  but  not  land- 
scapes complete  in  themselves,  having  for  their  sole  or  main 
object  the  representation  of  inanimate  natura  Ghirlandajo 
had  painted  some  formal  trees  and  buildings.  Domenichino 
and  Annibale  Caracci  had  painted  better  landscape  back- 
grounds. Eubens  had  also  painted  some  good  landscapes,  to 
which,  however,  he  did  not  give  the  best  of  his  mind,  a  little 
before  Claude's  time.  Bembrandt  had  likewise  painted  some, 
powerful  in  light  and  shade.  But  the  art  had  never  been 
systematically  taught  or  studied;  and  Claude,  of  whom 
Mr.  Buskin  has  finely  said  that  he  first  put  the  sun  in  the 
heavens,  had  in  a  great  measure  to  invent  it.  Salvator  Rosa, 
the  Poussins,  and  other  Italian  painters  were  his  younger 
contemporaries.  (I  am  aware  that  Claude  and  the  Poussins 
are  usually  assigned  to  the  French  school ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that,  having  regard  to  their  subjects,  they  more 
properly  beloug  the  Italian.)  Cuyp,  Both,  Hobbema, 
Suysdael,  Varidervelde,  and  other  Dutch  painters,  soon  fol- 
lowed; but  they  painted  independently,  and  must  also  be 
taken  to  have  in  a  great  measure  invented  their  art  for 
themselves. 

Landscape  painting  is,  then,  a  new  art,  and  I  venture  to 
think  that  it  is  not  even  yet  sufficiently  appreciated  or 
completely  mastered. 

The  extent  to  which  it  was  esteemed  in  England  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extract  from  the  lectures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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After  speaking  of  the  grand  historical  style,  he  proceeds : 

"As  for  the  various  departments  of  painting  which  do  not 
presume  to  make  such  high  pretensions,  there  are  many.  None  of 
them  are  without  their  merit,  though  none  of  them  enter  into 
competition  with  this  universal  presiding  idea  of  the  art.  The 
painters  who  have  applied  themselves  more  particularly  to  low  and 
vulgar  characters,  and  who  express  with  precision  the  various 
shades  of  passion  as  they  are  exhibited  by  vulgar  minds  (such  as 
we  see  in  the  works  of  Hogarth),  deserve  great  praise ;  but  as  their 
genius  has  been  employed  in  low  and  confined  subjects,  the  praise 
which  we  give  must  be  as  limited  as  its  object.  The  merry-making 
and  the  quarrelling  of  the  boors  of  Teniers,  the  same  sort  of  pro- 
ductions of  Brouwer  or  Ostade,  are  excellent  in  their  kind 

This  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  battle-pieces  of  Borgognone, 
the  French  gallantries  of  Watteau,  and  even  beyond  the  exhibition 
of  animal  life  to  the  landscapes  of  Claude  Lorraine^  and  the  seor 
views  of  Vanrlervelde," 

Truly  sublime  is  the  condescension  with  which  landscape 
painting  is  patronized,  as  ranking  not  much  below  that  vulgar 
art  which  depicts  the  merry-making  and  the  quarrelling  of 
boors! 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  look  out  "  Landscape  Painting "  in 
the  last  edition  of  the  Encydopcedia  Bi'itannica,  published  in 
1860,  and  on  finding  it  was  referred  to  the  article  "  Painting." 
(The  edition  now  being  published  has  not  yet  reached  the 
letter  P.)  Throughout  the  whole  article,  consisting  of  eighty 
pages,  I  do  not  think  that  a  dozen  sentences  are  devoted  to 
landscape.  Some  casual  mention  occurs  of  Claude,  and  I 
think  of  Salvator  and  the  Poussins.  No  reference  is  made  to 
the  landscape  painters  of  the  Dutch  school ;  not  a  word  is 
said  about  Turner.  Turner  had  lived  and  died  without  pro- 
ducing the  slightest  impression  on  the  writer,  who  evidently 
considered  landscape  art  beneath  his  notice. 

Before  Mr.  Ruskin's  Modern  Painters  there  was  not,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  any  work  of  the  slightest  consequence  on 
landscape  painting  in  this  or  any  other  language.  In  short, 
landscape  was  regarded  as  an  inferior  branch  of  art,  and  is  to 
some  extent  so  regarded  still.  The  Royal  Academicians 
would  seem  so  to  regard  it,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  represented  among  them.  I  speak  of  Academi- 
cians, not  of  Associates. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  inquire  whether 
the  opinion  that  the  painting  of  landscape  is  an  inferior 
branch  of  art  is  or  is  not  well  founded. 

I  will  put  aside  some  great  paintings  of  scriptural  subjects. 
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for  example,  the  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,  the  Transfiguration, 
and  a  few  others,  such  as  we  are  not  likely  to  see  again,  for 
some  time  at  least,  and  will  address  myself  to  landscape 
painting  as  compared  with  what  Sir  Joshua  calls  "  history 
painting,"  and  portraiture,  for  both  of  which  he  claims  a  far 
higher  place. 

The  aim  of  the  historical  painter  is,  I  take  it,  to  impress 
the  imagination  by  repi*esenting  human  action  and  passion 
as  expressed  by  the  human  face  and  figure.  It  would 
probably  be  doing  historical  painting  no  injustice  to  describe 
its  ultimate  object  as  the  expression  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  The  object  of  portrait  painting  is  not  merely  to 
make  a  likeness,  though  to  make  a  good  likeness  is  by  no 
means  a  common  or  an  easy  achievement,  but  to  depict  as 
much  intelligence,  grandeur,  or  beauty  as  is  to  be  found  in 
the  best  expression  of  the  sitter.  What  is  the  object  of  the 
landscape  painter?  It  is  also  to  express  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  as  seen  in  the  face  of  Nature — in  her  features  of 
plain,  mountain,  forest,  river,  sea,  and  sky,  ever  varying  in 
expression,  as  they  are  lit  by  sunshine,  or  dimmed  by  mist, 
or  darkened  by  storm.  Is  the  sense  of  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  to  which  the  landscape  painter  addresses  himself 
an  inferior  faculty  to  that  which  is  addressed  by  the  painter 
of  history  or  portraits  ?  Why  ?  In  what  respect  ?  Why  is 
the  mental  state  which  is  impressed  by  the  mountain,  the 
lake,  the  sunshine,  the  storm,  and  by  well  painted  representa- 
tions of  them,  a  lower  state  than  that  which  is  impressed  by 
a  picture  of  Alfred  burning  the  cakes,  or  the  murder  of 
Bizzio,  or  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  or  a  portrait  of  George  III., 
or,  if  you  prefer  it,  of  Charles  I.  ?  What  is  the  test  by  which 
the  relative  altitudes  of  these  states  of  mind  is  to  be  mea- 
sured ?  Is  it  which  necessarily  implies  the  higher  intelligence 
and  culture?  Assuming  this  test,  I  think  there  can  be  no 
question  that  less  intelligence  and  culture  is  required  for  some 
appreciation  at  least  of  historical  and  portrait  painting  than 
is  required  for  the  appreciation  of  landscape.  Men  are 
affected  by  historical  and  portrait  painting  in  comparatively 
barbarous  times,  before  the  feeling  for  landscape  could 
possibly  have  arisen.  Virgil  is  guilty  of  no  anachronism  in 
representing  JEneaa  as  deeply  moved  by  the  historical  paint- 
ings in  the  Carthaginian  temple  of  the  battles  of  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  and  Priam  in  the  tent  of  Achilles ;  but  Virgil 
would  have  been  guilty  of  a  gross  anachronism  if  he  had 
represented  ^Eneas  as  capable  of  appreciating  a  landscape 
painting,   supposing   such   a  painting   to   have   been  then 
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possible,  of  seeing  grandeur  or  beauty  or  anything  but  dis- 
comfort in  mountains  or  clouds,  or  anything  more  than 
convenience  in  the  most  beautiful  scenes.  Virgil  himself 
did  not  attain  to  the  poetry  of  landscape ;  this  was  reserved 
for  the  higher  culture,  the  deeper  thought,  and  more  original 
observation  of  Wordsworth. 

Even  in  this  our  day  the  appreciation  of  historical  and 
portrait  painting  is  a  more  common,  I  will  not  use  Sir 
Joshua's  expression,  a  more  "vulgar,"  faculty  than  that  of 
landscape.  Many  a  worthy  Englishman  will  gaze  with  in- 
tense interest  on  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  will 
admire  a  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  has  no  eye 
for  a  landscape,  real  or  painted ;  and  is  capable  of  regarding 
the  grandest  aspects  of  sky  from  no  other  point  of  view 
than  their  probable  effect  on  the  crops.  Nay,  I  have  heard 
educated  men,  even  men  pretending  to  knowledge  of  art, 
gravely  maintain  that  there  is  nothing  picturesque  in  the 
Alps ! 

If  invidious  comparisons  are  insisted  on,  the  landscape 
painter  may  fairly  maintain  that  he  appeals  to  the  higher 
sentiment,  bom  later  in  the  world's  life,  the  offspring  of  a 
more  advanced  civilization.  He  may  further  maintain  that 
the  kind  of  landscape  art  which  deals  least  with  what  is 
termed  "human  interest,"  which  seeks  to  impress  the  ima- 
gination by  the  majesty  of  cloud  and  mountain  form,  and 
the  sublimity  of  immeasurable  space ;  which  lifts  the  mind 
above  man  and  his  concerns,  to  the  contemplation  of  Ood 
through  the  grandest  scenes  of  Nature ;  appeals  to  the  highest 
intelligence  of  alL 

But  I  deprecate  invidious  comparisons.  There  is  sublimity 
in  the  human  countenance,  in  human  action  and  passion. 
There  is  sublimity  in  Nature.  Who  shall  determine  which 
sublimity  is  the  sublimer  ?  It  may  be  said, "  The  human  face 
and  form  express  the  soul  of  man ;  must  not  the  representa- 
tion of  them  be  higher  art  than  the  representation  of  mere 
insensate  matter  ? "  If  I  believed  the  soul  of  man  to  be  the 
only  spirit  in  the  universe,  and  all  else  (if  not  even  that  soul 
itself)  but  a  casual  concurrence  of  material  atoms,  I  might 
perhaps  concede  this.  But  being  so  far  behind  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  age  as  to  believe  in  a  Creator  of  man  and 
Nature,  and  to  regard  the  sublimity  and  beauty  of  Nature  as 
in  some  sense  manifestations  of  the  divine  mind,  gladdening 
and  elevating  our  poor  intelligences,  I  cannot  conceive  any- 
thing worthier  of  the  highest  art.  In  truth,  the  artist^  who 
by  words,  or  by  forms,  or  by  colours,  or  by  sounds,  conveys  to 
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us  grand  or  beautiful  ideas,  is  a  public  instructor  and  bene-; 
factor.  Among  such  instructors  and  benefactors  I  will  not 
attempt  to  draw  up  a  table  of  precedence.  I  desire  no  more 
than  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  depreciation  of  a  branch 
of  painting  which  I  hold  to  be  the  true  strength  of  the 
English  school,  and  to  record  my  obligation  to  the  eloquent 
writer  who  first  claimed  its  place  for  landscape  art,  who  first 
explained  its  principles,  and  told  its  history. 

But  I  am  free  to  admit  that  landscape  painting  has  not 
so  far  advanced  as  has  painting  of  the  figure,  and  that,  pace 
Turner  and  Mr.  Ruskin,  it  has  not  yet  produced  its  Raphael 
or  its  Michael  Angelo.  Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we 
consider  that  the  one  art  is  scarcely  three  hundred  years  old, 
whereas  the  other  is  more  than  three  thousand !  Moreover, 
the  latter  art  has  many  advantages  in  practice  over  the 
former.  The  figure  can  be  painted  in-doora,  the  model  can 
be  posed,  the  drapery  can  be  hung  on  the  lay-figure,  the  light 
can  be  adjusted,  the  effect  can  be  chosen  and  reproduced. 
The  landscape  painter  is  dependent  on  the  weather.  He  is 
perpetually  on  the  defensive  against  his  enemies — the  sun, 
the  wind,  the  rain,  and  the  gnats.  He  is  scorched  and  blown 
about,  and  wetted  and  bitten.  The  aspect  of  Nature  is  ever 
changing.  In  the  most  settled  weather,  what  was  in  light  in 
the  morning  is  in  shade  in  the  afternoon ;  but  the  weather  is 
seldom  settled,seldomestwhere  the  scenery  is  most  picturesque. 
Clouds  and  mist  sweep  across  the  scene ;  the  sun  plays  at 
hide-and-seek ;  effects  the  most  various,  each  more  beautiful 
and  fleeting  than  the  last,  dazzle  and  confound  the  artist. 
The  best  point  of  view  is  often  diflBcult  to  attain.  When  he 
has  attained  it,  he  is  often  unable  to  sit  or  stand  with  com- 
fort Indeed,  some  robustness  and  physical  endurance  are 
required,  which  are  apt  to  fail  after  middle -life,  whereupon 
the  artist,  having  to  fall  back  upon  his  old  stock  of  ideas 
without  acquiring  new,  commonly  reproduces  them  with  less 
and  less  freshness  and  truth,  falls  into  mannerism,  and 
deteriorates.  There  is  however  apparently  a  law  of  compen- 
sation which  sustains  him  in  his  decadence — the  worse  he 
paints,  the  further  he  recedes  from  Nature,  the  more  his 
mannerisms  become  developed,  the  more  fervid  usually  is  the 
worship  of  his  admirers.  There  has  been  comparatively  little 
school  or  academy  teaching  of  landscape,  which  must  be  in 
a  great  measure  learnt  out-of-doors;  and  yet  it  is  not  an 
art  which  can  be  brought  to  perfection  in  one  lifetime,  or 
in  many.  A  long  series  of  Umbrian  painters,  ending  with 
Perugino;  another  series  of  Florentine  painters,  from  the 
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earliest  Benaissance,  Pisano,  Cimabue,  Giottx),  Masaccio, 
Ghirlandajo,  and  others,  led  up  to  Eaphael,  who  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  them.  Claude  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  Darwinian  sense  no  ancestors,  but  created  him- 
sel£  It  would  have  been  no  less  than  a  miracle  if  he  had 
become  the  Baphael  of  landscape. 

To  attempt  a  history  of  landscape  art,  or  a  review  of  its 
different  schools,  would  obviously  lead  me  far  beyond  my 
limits.  With  respect  to  the  French- Italian  school,  headed 
by  Claude,  the  Poussins,  and  Salvator,  I  content  myself 
with  saying  that  I  subscribe  to  most  of  what  has  been 
written  of  them  by  Mr.  Buskin.  Claude  painted  well  only 
sunlight.  He  had  little  feeling  for  the  grand,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  beautiful;  his  foregrounds  were  bad;  his 
trees  often  conventional;  his  cows  abominable.  Salvator's 
rocks  were  ill-drawn ;  in  short,  he  drew  nothing  very  well 
The  Poussins  unduly  darkened  their  foregrounds  and  middle 
distance  in  order  to  bring  them  out  into  stronger  relief  against 
the  sky  (it  should  however  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  black- 
ness of  the  foregrounds  of  old  pictures  is  in  some  measure 
attributable  to  repeated  varnishing).  They  thought  that  the 
effect  of  sunlight  was  to  be  rendered  by  dark,  undefined 
shadows  instead  of  by  grey  shadows,  sharp-edged,  and  were 
guilty  of  numerous  other  blunders  and  delinquencies.  I 
have  only  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  artists  that,  considering 
they  had  to  invent  a  new  art,  I  am  more  inclined  to  be 
grateful  to  them  for  what  they  have  done  than  to 
blame  them  for  their  shortcomings,  though  I  freely  ac- 
knowledge the  good  service  Mr.  Euskin  has  rendered  in 
dissipating  many  venerable  delusions.  As  for  those  ignorant 
connoisseurs  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  praising  the  old 
masters  of  landscape  at  the  expense  of  far  better  modem 
painters,  I  have  no  desii*e  to  shelter  them  from  his  just 
indignation. 

I  think,  however,  that  he  is  somewhat  less  than  just  to  the 
Dutch  landscape  school,  which  arose  about  the  same  time, 
and  forms  a  series  of  true  and  original  painters  of  landscape, 
though  not  of  the  highest  order,  on  the  whole,  more  faithful 
to  Nature  than  the  French  and  Italian  schools.  It  may  well 
be  conjectured  that  their  pictures  were  brighter,  and  in  every 
respect  better,  before  dirt  and  many  layers  of  varnish  had 
given  them  that '  tone  *  which  so  delights  the  eye  of  the  con- 
noisseur. Landscape  art  appears  to  have  a  good  deal  de- 
generated all  over  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  far  into  the  eighteenth  century,  and  to  have  been  in 
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some  danger  of  dying  out;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
century,  and  during  the  present,  it  has  more  than  regained 
its  own,  and  I  think  that  England  may  take  the  principal 
credit  for  its  revival.  Wilson,  who  may  be  called  the  earliest 
of  our  landscape  painters,  imported  from  Italy  the  manner  of 
Claude,  and  produced  many  pretty  landscapes,  agreeably 
coloured,  though  for  the  most  part  somewhat  feeble  and 
conventional,  indicating  insufficient  study  of  Nature.  Gains- 
borough, more  vigorous,  but  not  more  accurate,  painted  in  a 
broad  dashing  manner  what  I  should  venture  to  call  rather 
sketches  than  pictures.  Both  these  painters  deserve  honour 
as  the  chief  founders  of  the  English  school,  though  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  most  of  their  works  would  now  be  de- 
servedly rejected  at  the  Academy. 

Crome,  Cotman,  and  others  of  what  is  termed  the  Norwich 
school,  were  better  painters,  though  too  much  affected  by  the 
traditions  of  umber,  which,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  for  a  long  time  embrowned  English  landscape. 
Constable  was  a  powerful  and  original  painter,  excellent  in 
his  careful  work,  though  often  coarse  and  careless,  and  so 
mannered  as  to  be  easily  imitable.  Unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  a  very  few  years  ago  a  spurious  Constable  was 
conspicuously  hung  in  an  exhibition  of  pictures  by  old 
masters  at  Burlington  House;  so  was  a  spurious  Turner, 
which  had  been  painted  by  a  young  artist  a  few  months 
before.  On  Constables  style  is  supposed  to  be  in  a  great 
measure  founded  a  new  French  school  of  landscape,  about 
which  I  may  have  a  word  to  say  hereafter.  Space  permits 
me  only  to  mention  the  names  of  Stanfield,  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  marine  painters,  though  his  genius  was  not  con- 
fined to  that  class  of  subject;  of  Calcott,  of  Creswick,  of 
Boberts,  of  Bennington,  of  Miiller  (little  recognised  in  his 
short  lifetime),  of  Linnell  (still  happily  among  us),  each  of 
whom  has  done  much  to  advance  landscape  art  and  the 
reputation  of  the  English  school  You  will  of  course  expect 
me  to  say  something  about  Turner,  and  I  may  as  well  come 
to  him  at  once. 

Turner  is  by  general  consent  the  greatest  of  landscape 
painters.  Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  the  art,  to  what- 
ever perfection  it  may  be  carried,  his  advent  must  always  be 
an  important  epoch  in  its  history.  Availing  himself  of  all 
that  was  known  before  he  vastly  extended  the  field  of  know- 
ledge, he  ranged  over  aH  Nature,  none  of  whose  aspects  was 
alien  to  him,  and  conquered  new  worlds  for  art.  Yet  I 
by  no  means  subscribe  to  the  blind  adoration  of  his  wor- 
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shippers.  In  his  early  days  he  studied  from  Nature 
elaborately  and  minutely,  and  this  study  always  stood  him 
in  good  stead.  I  venture,  however,  to  think  he  would  have 
done  well  to  renew  that  study  from  time  to  time  in  later  life, 
and  that  he  suffered  from  not  renewing  it.  In  his  latter 
pictures,  when  he  gave  freest  range  to  his  imagination,  his 
drawing  somewhat  failed,  his  colouring  still  more,  and  he 
became  untrue  to  Nature. 

But  I  may  be  asked,  "What  is  truth  to  Nature?"  A 
difficult  question,  the  answer  to  which,  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  give  it,  I  cannot  evade. 

It  is  a  trite  observation,  that  imitation  is  not  the  object  of 
art,  and,  in  a  sense,  a  true  one,  though  sometimes  obscured 
by  a  good  deal  of  hazy  writing.  To  select  for  imitation  a 
piece  of  Nature,  which  admits  of  being  imitated,  without 
reference  to  composition  or  effect,  is  to  make  a  study,  not  a 
picture.  Some  completeness  is  required  in  a  pictui'e,  and  it 
should  aim  at  conveying  some  sentiment.  It  must  be  observed 
that  the  power  of  imitation,  which  means  neither  more  nor 
less  than  quite  accurate  drawing  and  colouring,  is  an  accom- 
plishment necessary  to  the  painter,  possessed  by  but  few,  and 
sneered  at  by  many  who  are  unable  to  attain  it.  But  there 
are  people  who  talk  and  write  as  if  every  aspect  of  Nature 
could  be  perfectly  imitated,  provided  the  artist  would  but 
condescend  to  do  so ;  that,  however,  he  ought  not  so  to  demean 
himself,  because  all  imitation  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  high 
art,  which  is  concerned  with  expressing  the  ideas  of  the 
artist,  infinitely  finer,  as  they  are,  than  anything  in  Nature. 
Indeed  there  are  some  art  critics  who  run  down  every  picture 
which  does  not  contain  some  element  of  unlikeness  to  Natura 
The  truth  is,  that  while  many  natural  forms  and  surfaces 
admit  of  almost  exact  imitation,  there  are  certain  aspects  of 
Nature,  and  these  the  finest,  altogether  above  and  beyond 
imitation.  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  those  who  hear 
me.  Has  not  every  one  of  us  been  struck  from  time  to  time 
by  effects  of  Nature,  most  commonly  seen  about  the  hours  of 
simrise  or  sunset,  which  have  impressed  us  with  a  sense  of 
overpowering  and  transcendent  beauty  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  art — which,  if  they  could  be  literally  imitated  and 
transfeiTcd  to  canvas,  would  put  to  shame  every  picture  and 
extinguish  whole  galleries  ?  To  speak  with  contempt  of  the 
imitation  of  such  scenes  is  sheer  ignorance  and  presumption 
— the  imitation  of  them  is  above,  not  below,  the  highest  art. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  ti-ansient,  and  will  not  wait  to  be 
painted ;  nor  could  they  be  if  they  would :  they  have  a  brilliancy 
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and  force,  combined  with  a  subtlety  and  delicacy,  not  to  be 
attained  by  the  rude  and  imperfect  materials  with  which  the 
painter  works.  It  should  be  remembered  that  his  highest 
light  is  white  paint,  whereas  Nature  paints  with  sunshine, 
and  that  she  has  colours  not  to  be  found  on  his  palette. 
But  such  eflfects,  stored  in  his  memory,  become  food  for  his 
imagination,  which  is  worth  little  unless  fed  by  such  food 
drawn  plentifully  and  freshly  from  Nature.  He  may  compose 
and  combine  recollected  effects  with  advantage,  but  the  more 
realistic  his  painting — in  other  words,  the  more  nearly  it 
approaches  the  forms  and  colours  of  Nature,  the  greater  will 
be  the  effect ;  for  it  should  be  always  borne  in  mind  that  in 
the  power  of  impressing  the  imagination — his  highest  aim — 
Nature  is  greater  than  he,  and  that  only  by  obeying  her  can 
he  command.  I  have  used  the  word  "  realistic,"  which  I  am 
aware  is  an  abomination  to  many  persons  who  regard  "  the 
real "  as  something  antagonistic  to  the  "  ideal."  There  is  no 
such  antagonism;  they  work  together  in  perfect  harmony,  and 
their  harmony  is  the  triumph  of  art.  Dante  and  Shakspeare 
were  at  once  the  most  imaginative  and  realistic  of  poets. 
How  terribly  real  is  most  of  the  InferTto !  How  terribly 
real  is  the  ghost  scene  in  Hamlet !  The  Madonna  di  San 
Sisto  of  Raphael  would  impress  us  less  were  not  the  ideal 
beauty  of  the  Virgin  combined  with  the  form  of  a  real 
and  breathing  woman,  well  modelled,  perfectly  symmetrical, 
natural  in  its  attitude,  with  drapery  disposed  in  natural  folds, 
standing  out  frem  the  background  rounded  and  solid ;  not 
a  mere  flat  piece  of  colour  seemingly  stuck  to  the  wall,  like 
most  of  the  figures  of  Mr.  Bume  Jones.  • 

By  the  term  "  realism,"  I  must  not  of  course  be  understood 
as  excluding  composition  in  a  picture,  or  insisting  that  the 
artist  is  bound  to  paint  precisely  what  he  sees  before  him 
in  a  given  space  at  a  given  time.  Nature  is  seldom  so 
accommodating  as  to  present  to  us  a  complete  picture  which 
can  be  enclosed  in  a  rectangle,  separated  from  its  surround- 
ings, transferred  to  canvas,  and  put  into  a  frame.  To  remove 
an  inconvenient  tree  or  rock,  to  bring  others  into  the  picture 
which  lie  beyond  it,  to  shift  the  foreground,  which  may  often 
be  done  by  a  slight  change  of  position,  is  dealing  with  the 
accidents  rather  than  with  the  essentials  of  the  scene,  and  is 
no  violation  of  truth  to  Nature.  I  do  not  say  that  greater 
liberties  may  not  at  times  be  taken  with  advantage,  though 
I  should  counsel  much  caution  in  dealing  with  mountain 
forms,  which  are  usually  far  finer  than  anything  the  artist  can 
conceive.   The  effects  of  sky,  however,  perpetually  changing  as 
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they  are,  and  thereby  influencing  the  landscape  by  gleaming 
lights  and  passing  shadows,  always  afibrd  a  wide  tield  for 
imagination  based  on  knowledge,  and  a  prosaic  scene  may  be 
poeticised  by  recollected  or  possible  effects.  Still  it  must 
always  be  remembered,  that  whatever  is  worth  painting  is 
worth  painting  truly,  and  that  at  the  least  all  objects  meant 
to  be  clearly  seen — that  is,  not  obscured  by  mist,  or  darkness, 
or  distance — should  be  painted  with  fidelity;  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  the  tree  should  be  properly  articulated,  the  rock 
should  be  properly  stratified,  and  look  hard  and  solid ;  if  the 
foreground  be  of  grass  it  should  look  like  grass,  if  of  heather 
it  should  look  like  heather — it  should  never  be  a  mere  tricky 
combination  of  colours,  still  less  should  it  be  a  smudge.  The 
same  observations  apply  in  a  great  degree  to  landscapes  which 
may  be  called  wholly  imaginary,  such  as  Turner's  "  Building 
of  Carthage,"  and  his  "Garden  of  the  Hesperides,"  less  open  to 
exception  than  most  of  his  imaginative  works.  In  the  latter 
the  dragon  is  finely  conceived  and  painted.  He  derives  much 
of  his  terror  from  the  realistic  manner  in  which  he  is  verte- 
brated,  and  scaled,  and  legged,  and  winged,  so  as  to  resemble 
a  possible  megalosaurus. 

To  apply  these  observations.  I  conceive  that  many  of 
Turner's  pictures  fail  in  truth  both  of  drawing  and  colouring. 
Some  of  his  most  famous  Italian  pictures  are  marred  by  an 
ill-drawn  fir,  conspicuously  placed,  showing  how  far  he  had 
deteriorated  in  tree  drawing  since  he  painted  "  Crossing  the 
Brook."  His  rocks  are  often  poorly  drawn,  far  inferior  to 
Stanfield*s,  as  appears  in  some  faithful  engravings  published 
by  Mr.  Buskin  (altogether  alio  intuitu),  in  which  the  rocks 
have  the  appearance  of  feather-beds.  His  figures,  which 
were  presentable  in  his  early  days,  when  he  painted  "A 
Frosty  Morning,"  became  latterly  quite  intolerable.  Mr. 
Buskin  of  course  defends  them,  and  denounces  the  ignorance 
of  those  who  would  desire  them  to  be  made  out  and  em- 
phasized. Figures  are  often  the  better  for  not  being  made 
out  or  emphasized,  but  as  far  as  they  are  shown  they  should 
at  least  resemble  possible  human  beings,  and  not  fantastic 
monsters. 

But  further,  I  maintain  that  many  of  Turner's  works  (most 
of  his  later  works),  are  in  a  great  degree  false  in  colour. 
This  falseness  scarcely  admits  of  being  described  in  words 
without  the  pictures  being  before  one,  and  I  am  aware  that  I 
express  myself  very  inadequately  when  I  say  that,  in  a  great 
measure,  it  consists  in  an  undue  preponderance  of  red  and 
yellow.     In  short,  I  hold  that  Turner,  though  he  painted 
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many  magnificent  pictures,  has  not  so  completely  succeeded 
in  combining  the  real  with  the  ideal,  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  conceive  that  a  greater  than  Turner  may  arise. 

I  think  it,  by  the  way,  worthy  of  note,  that  Turner,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  never  painted  a  bit  of  positive  green, 
such  as  the  green  of  grass  and  meadow  and  some  kinds  of 
foliage,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  eye — a  beautiful  colour 
iu  Nature,  beautiful  in  a  picture  if  used  with  discretion,  and 
at  the  present  time  effectively  employed  by  the  best  land- 
scape paintei-s.  Turner,  with  all  his  originality,  seems  never 
to  nave  succeeded  in  completely  emancipating  himself  from 
the  traditions  of  the  brown  school.  Nothing  indicates  more 
the  indiscriminatiug  character  of  Mr.  Euskin's  admiration 
than  his  failing  to  notice  this. 

Turner's  aberrations  were  after  all  those  of  genius,  and  he 
is  fine  even  in  his  falseness ;  but  it  is  difBcult  to  speak  with 
equal  indulgence  of  other  Idnds  of  offences  against  truth  to 
nature. 

There  is  a  description  of  falseness  which  may  not  inaptly 
be  called  the  tricky  style  of  drawing  and  painting,  ever  the 
delight  of  the  drawing-master  as  distinguished  from  the  artist. 
The  late  Mr.  J.  D.  Harding  was  the  king  of  drawing-masters, 
and  in  his  works  the  most  conspicuous  examples  of  this  style 
are  to  be  found.  Artificial  rules  of  form  and  colour  are  laid 
down,  to  which  Nature  must  be  made  to  conform  whether 
she  will  or  not.  A  certain  class  of  lines  require  lines  of  a 
certain  other  class  to  counteract  them;  there  must  be  an- 
tagonism of  colour,  a  cold  blue  cloud  must  be  opposed  by 
a  brown  chalet,  or  something  warm ;  the  light  must  be  taken 
into  the  picture  in  a  certain  way,  and  taken  out  of  it  in  a 
certain  other  way,  &c.,  &c.  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
denying  the  use  of  some  of  these  rules,  provided  they  are 
our  slaves,  and  not  our  masters;  but  the  Hardings  would 
bind  us  with  them  hand  and  foot.  An  excellent  specimen 
of  a  painting  altogether  according  to  rule,  is  or  was  lately  to 
be  seen  in  Messrs.  Agnew's  collection  in  Old  Bond  Street, 
entitled,  •'The  Well-horn  and  Wetterhom,"  by  J.  D.  Harding. 
The  forms  of  these  mountains,  among  the  finest  in  the  world, 
are  not  good  enough  for  Mr.  Harding.  They  are  accordingly 
produced,  elongated,  elevated,  depressed,  and  improved  out  of 
all  likeness  to  themselves ;  fantastic,  non-existent  waterfalls, 
pretematurally  green,  leap  about  the  picture ;  a  brown  stump 
is  invented  for  the  express  purpose  of  contrasting  with  a  blue 
mist ;  cold  green  brambles  relieve  themselves  against  yellow 
grass ;  rocks,  brown,  red,  blue,  and  grey,  are  scattered  about 
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in  what  is  supposed  to  be  picturesque  confusion;  with  the 
effect  of  vulgarizing  one  of  the  finest  scenes  in  the  Alps. 
Elijah  Walton  is  an  offender  of  the  same  class.  Seeking  to 
improve  the  Swiss  mountains  by  exaggeration  of  form  and 
forced  unnatural  colouring,  he  succeeds  in  making  them  look 
small  and  poor.  I  fear  that  a  well-known  school  of  land- 
scape, commonly  called  the  Dusseldorf  school,  though  it  has 
produced  good  painters,  is  somewhat  open  to  the  charge  of 
aiming  at  tricky  and  theatrical  effect. 

The  modern  French  school  of  landscape,  headed  by  Cor6t, 
Daubigny,  Dupr^s,  Dyas,  and  others,  has  the  merit  of  some 
originality  and  some  truth.  Speaking  of  the  school  generally, 
its  main  object  seems  to  have  been  to  evade  the  difficulties 
of  landscape  painting,  by  confining  itself  in  a  great  measure  to 
some  few  aspects  of  Nature  which  are  most  easily  rendered 
on  canvaa  It  ignored  difficult  and  complicated  forms,  such 
as  test  the  artist's  powers  of  hard  drawing  and  knowledge  of 
perspective,  in  rocky  and  mountainous  scenes — indeed  it 
ignored  all  careful  drawing  whatever — it  ignored  in  a  great 
measure  space  and  distance;  it  ignored  in  a  great  measure 
sunlight ;  it  ignored  altogether  the  brilliancy  and  the  variety 
of  Nature's  colouring,  being  content  for  the  most  part  to 
represent  a  small  portion  of  her  in  a  grey  and  sombre  garb. 
Great  indeed  is  the  change  from  Turner's  boundless  range 
over  all  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky,  to  a  school  whose  centre  was 
Paris,  and  whose  radius  seldom  extended  beyond  Fontaine- 
bleau.  I  do  not  say  that  Nature  is  not  beautiful  in  a  grey  and 
sombre  garb,  or  that  she  should  never  be  so  painted ;  nor  do 
I  deny  the  merit  of  a  school  which  has  found  and  shown  the 
picturesque  in  common  scenes,  and  what  would  have  doubtless 
appeared  to  most  of  the  old  masters  dull,  unpaintable  effects ; 
but  I  protest  against  such  painting  being  considered,  as  it 
seems  to  be  by  some  people,  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of 
landscape  art 

I  acknowledge  that  Corot,  who  may  be  taken  as  the  repre- 
sentative artist  of  the  school,  painted  poetically  and  with 
sentiment  a  phase  of  Nature  little  painted  before  him,  which 
may  be  termed  the  phase  of  haze,  and  greyness,  and  mystery ; 
that  his  colouring,  though  pitched  at  a  key  somewhat  lower  than 
Nature's,  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  true,  harmonious,  and  expressive 
of  a  certain  kind  of  atmospheric  effect.  Whether  his  pictures 
are  improved  by  the  introduction  of  poorly-drawn  fauns, 
dryads,  and  other  classical  persons,  ill-adapted  to  northern 
fogs,  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  Mystery  is  certainly  a 
powerful  factor  in  landscape,  used  by  Nature  with  great 
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effect ;  but  Nature  is  seldom  or  never  all  mystery.  In  a 
hazy,  wooded  landscape — Corot's  favourite  scene — you  see  in 
the  natural  foreground  delicately  articulated  branches,  weeds, 
and  ferns,  beautiful  in  form,  and,  though  subdued  in  colour, 
perfectly  made  out,  giving  value  to  the  mystery  beyond. 
Tou  see  at  some  distance  trunks  of  trees  still  more  subdued 
in  colour,  but  firm  and  solid,  without  a  particle  of  indecision. 
Corot  makes  out  no  form ;  all  his  lines  are  undecided,  wavy, 
blurred.  "  He  represents  foliage  shaken  by  the  wind,"  say 
his  admirers.  Aspens  might  be  appropriately  so  represented; 
but  Corot's  oaks  are  as  wavy  and  undecided  as  his  aspens, 
and  his  rocks  are  as  soft  as  sand-heaps.  In  short,  Nature 
draws  as  well  as  colours.  Corot  chooses  to  ignore  that  she 
draws,  and  is  content  to  paint  one  pheise  of  her  colouring. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  conceding  to  an  artist  so  bomS 
the  title  of  a  landscape  painter. 

Some  of  Corot's  later  pictures,  in  which  he  almost  lost 
sight  of  Nature,  seem  to  me  quite  valueless,  indeed  worse; 
for  they  have  bred  a  swarm  of  imitators  who  live  upon  his 
mannerisms,  and  have  given  occasion  to  the  wilting  of  much 
nonsense  by  high -art  critics.  Daubigny  had  a  far  wider 
scope,  and  at  one  time  towered  above  the  school.  Some  of 
his  early  landscapes,  painted  from  the  fresh  study  of  Nature, 
seem  to  me  almost  perfect ;  but  some  years  before  his  death, 
when  he  probably  painted  only  in  his  studio,  he  became 
careless,  coarse,  and  blotty.  I  believe  that,  according  to  a 
law  which  I  have  before  indicated,  his  later  pictures  are 
those  most  admired  by  his  disciples.  By  the  way,  it  has 
often  struck  me  as  strange,  that  whereas  the  French  painter 
expends  the  utmost  care  and  elaboration  in  the  rendering  of 
every  object  indoors,  no  sooner  does  he  go  out  than  lie  seems 
to  think  tlie  most  random  touch,  the  most  careless  smear, 
good  enough  for  Nature. 

But  perhaps  I  am  speaking  of  a  school  in  some  measure 
passed.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  French  salon  now 
gives  some  evidence  of  a  new  departure,  promising  better 
results. 

I  must  not  omit  mention  of  our  own  water-colour  school, 
unique  as  it  is,  and  without  a  rival.  The  familiar  names 
occur  of  Copley  Fielding,  De  Wint,  Cox,  and  above  all  Turner, 
supreme  in  water  as  in  oil,  not  unworthily  succeeded  by  the 
present  generation — Frith,  Davison,  Naftel,  Jackson,  Syer, 
Camot,  CoUingwood  Smith,  and  a  host  of  others.  Water- 
colour  has  iij  some  respects  a  charm  beyond  that  of  oil ;  it  has 
its  own  peculiar  lightness,  airiness,  and  freshness.     Delicate 
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effects  are  suggested  by  a  wash,  when  the  same  colour  similarly 
laid  on  in  oils  would  look  opaque  and  heavy.  For  expressing 
some  of  Nature's  truths  water-colour  has  the  advantage ;  yet 
for  expressing  the  whole  truth,  and  for  large  pictures,  it  is 
not  comparable  to  oil.  We  are  satisfied  with  less  finish  on 
the  part  of  the  water-colour  painter  than  we  expect  from 
the  oil  painter — much  on  the  principle  that  to  whom  more  is 
given  from  him  will  more  be  required.  Cox  appears  to  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  water-colour  school,  Turner  perhaps  excepted. 
I  must  be  excused  for  somewhat  questioning  whether  he  is 
entitled  to  this  place,  although  he  certainly  had  the  merit  of 
painting  certain  aspects  of  Nature,  somewhat  limited  in 
number,  with  great  truth  of  colour,  and  possessed  that  gift  of 
genius  which  consists  in  revealing  the  beauty  of  common 
things,  such  as  a  breeze  sweeping  over  grass.  But  I  must 
enter  my  protest  against  the  adoration  of  Cox,  as  I  have 
against  the  adoration  of  Turner.  Some  of  Cox's  later  works 
appear  to  me  mere  careless  blotches  to  which  he  did  not  give 
his  mind — without  drawing  (in  drawing  he  was  never  strong), 
without  atmospheric  effect  (in  this  he  was  strong) — in  trutJi 
nothing  more  than  a  jumble  of  mountain  and  cloud,  the 
latter  as  solid  as  the  former,  having  no  appearance  of  vapour, 
or  indeed  of  anything  but  dirty  paint.  And  yet  these  worth- 
less smears  fetch  fabulous  sums,  the  price  of  many  excellent 
pictures. 

The  truth  must  be  told.  Many  large  buyers  of  pictures 
are  wholly  ignorant  of  art,  and  in  the  hands  of  dealers,  who 
have  their  reasons  for  running  up  or  down  this  or  that  artist 
Nor  are  many  of  the  art -critics  in  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  more  trustworthy  guides  than  the  picture  dealers. 
Indeed  I  go  the  length  of  saying  that  I  have  more  confidence 
in  the  judgment  of  the  educated  public,  as  far  as  landscape 
art  is  concerned  (I  am  now  dealing  with  no  other),  than  I  have 
in  that  of  the  professed  art-critics.  This  heretical  sentiment 
may  draw  down  upon  me  some  wrath,  under  which  I  can 
only  hope  to  be  sustained  by  a  sense  of  duty. 

The  education  of  the  public  in  landscape  has  advanced 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  in  the  present  century.  Its 
teachers  have  been  poets  as  well  as  painters,  and  increased 
facilities  of  locomotion  have  aided  the  instruction.  People 
now  travel  not  only  to  see  men  and  cities,  but  landscapea 
The  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well 
as  of  the  Continent,  are  inconveniently  crowded.  The  love 
of  mountain  scenery  sends  hundreds  to  the  Eocky  Mountains 
and  the  Himalayas,  tens  of  thousands  to  Switzerland,  and  has 
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founded  half-a-dozen  Alpine  clubs.  You  see  the  best  scenery 
dotted  with  white  umbrellas,  and  the  efforts  of  the  amateur 
are  at  the  least  attended  with  the  result,  if  with  no  other, 
of  his  acquiring  some  acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  of 
art,  and  some  appreciation  of  its  successes.  Surely  in- 
telligent persons  observing  and  loving  Nature  must  be 
capable  of  judging  to  some  extent  whether  she  is  well  or 
ill-painted. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  art -critics,  with  some  of  whom  I 
have  the  advantage  of  being  acquainted,  of  wide  knowledge 
and  sympathies,  more  capable  than  the  public  of  judging 
pictures.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  there  are 
art-critics  who  have  much  to  unlearn  before  they  are  capable 
of  judging  as  well.  There  are  those  who,  possessing  some 
acquaintance  with  galleries  and  treatises  on  art,  have  never 
read  the  "  books  in  the  running  brooks,"  and  try  pictures  not 
by  Nature's  standard,  but  by  arbitrary  rules  which  they  have 
crammed,  and  are  unable  to  apply.  There  are  those  who 
belong  to  cliques,  and  see  each  through  the  spectacles  of  his 
clique.  There  are  those  who  pique  themselves  on  relishing 
what  is  "caviare  to  the  general,"  and  rejoice  in  that  supe- 
riority which  rises  to  the  admiration  of  what,  to  minds  on  a 
lower  level,  seems  ugliness  and  affectation;  and  yet  this 
mental  elevation  is  not  always  based  on  extensive  knowledge — 
the  business  of  an  art-critic  may  be  carried  on  with  a  slender 
stock  of  borrowed  capital,  consisting  mainly  of  terms  of  art. 
In  short,  the  present  state  of  art-criticism  does  not  appear  to 
me  satisfactory,  and  I  regard  it  as  an  advantage  to  art  that 
an  appeal  lies  from  the  critics  to  the  public,  which  has  often 
justly  reversed  their  verdict.  Of  course  the  public  taste  is  not 
infallible,  or  beyond  the  influejice  of  fashion ;  yet  in  the  long 
run  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to  discriminate  between  the 
genuine  and  the  spurious.  Individuals  may  be  persuaded  or 
brow-beaten  into  fancying  that  they  recognize  transcendent 
merit  in  the  red  and  yellow  vagaries  of  Turner,  the  smudges 
of  Corot,  the  blotches  of  Cox,  or  even  in  the  nocturnes  of 
Whistler,  and  into  giving  high  prices  for  them;  but  the 
public  obstinately  refuses  to  admire  vagaries,  or  smudges,  or 
blotches,  or  affectations,  on  whatever  authority  they  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  highest  art,  and  as  obstinately  persists  in 
admiring  pictures  that  bear  the  impress  of  Natute ;  and  the 
public  is  in  the  right. 

The  moral  of  these  remarks  is,  if  you  would  judge  a  land- 
scape painting,  ask  yourself,  not  whether  it  is  after  the 
manner  of  Turner,  or  of  Cox,  or  anybody  else,  nor  what  art- 
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critics  or  professors  say  about  it,  but  whether  it  conveys  to 
your  mind  the  sublimity  or  the  beauty  of  Nature. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  The  more  careful  study  of 
Nature,  the  increasing  habit  of  painting  out  of  doors,  and 
perhaps  may  be  added  photography,  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
art  if  used  with  discretion,  have,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
greatly  advanced  the  painting  of  landscapa  More  accuracy 
of  form  has  been  attained,  and  more  truth  of  colour.  More 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  beauty  of  what  used  to  be 
grandly  ignored  as  the  mere  detail  of  Nature,  beneath  the 
notice  of  the  artist,  and  interfering  with  the  breadth  of  his 
effect,  a  beauty  which  did  not  escape  Wordsworth  when  he 
painted  in  his  way  the  mountain  daisy — 

*'  The  beauty  of  its  star-shaped  shadow  thrown 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  Uie  naked  stone.'* 

Artists  now  condescend  to  paint,  and  to  paint  carefully, 
weeds,  grass,  brambles,  and  ferns,  which  were  "  generalized,"  as 
it  is  called,  that  is  to  say,  not  painted  at  all,  by  most  of  the 
old  masters.  Not  indeed  by  all;  for  Titian  sometimes  painted 
weeds  finely.  The  historical  painter  never  supposed  himself 
exempt  from  the  necessity  of  from  time  to  time  studying 
from  his  models ;  the  landscape  painter  is  beginning  to  dis- 
cover that  study  from  his  models — the  rocks,  the  rivers,  the 
trees — is  no  less  necessary  to  him,  and  that  by  neglect  of  it 
he  deteriorates.  The  effect  of  this  more  conscientious  study 
is  apparent  in  our  exhibitions,  and  in  some  measure  in  those 
of  the  Continent.  Millais's  foreground  in  "Over  the  Hills  and 
Far  Away,"  is,  I  believe,  better  of  its  kind  than  anything 
painted  by  Turner;  so  are  Brett's  shingle,  wet  sand,  and 
breaking  waves ;  so  are  Vicat  Cole's  cornfields ;  so  are  Davis's 
cattle  pieces ;  so  are  Leader's  grass,  gorse,  and  brambles ;  so 
are  Lopp^'s  glaciers;  though  I  grant  that  none  of  these  artists 
approach  the  range  of  Turner,  his  mastery  of  skies,  and 
knowledge  of  effect.  I  may  add  to  the  names  I  have  men- 
tioned those  of  Graham,  of  Hunter,  of  M'Whirter,  of  Smart, 
of  M'Callura,  of  Hunt,  of  Henry  Moore,  of  Oakes,  and  many 
more,  some  of  whom,  perhaps  scarcely  enough  appreciated  in 
their  day,  may  possibly,  when  they  become  old  masters,  be 
over  estimated  at  the  expense  of  their  successors  by  con- 
noisseurs of  the  future.  We  know  that  there  are  in  all  times 
persons  who  prove  their  superiority  to  their  contemporaries 
by  praising  the  dead  to  the  disparagement  of  the  living. 

I  have  only  further  to  say  with  respect  to  our  landscape 
school,  that  it  seems  to  me  somewhat  a  matter  for  regret  that 
most  of  the  painters  I  have  named  confine  themselves  too 
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much  to  special  departments  of  landscape.  While  I  admire 
their  fidelity  to  Nature,  the  foundation  of  all  excellence,  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  wider  range  of  subject  and  more 
imagination. 

It  is  not  in  this  country  alone  that  landscape  art  has 
experienced  a  revival.  Good  landscape  painters  have  lately 
appeared  in  Norway,  in  Sweden,  in  Bussia^  and  indeed 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent.  America,  too, 
can  boast  of  her  Church  and  her  Bierstad,  undaunted  by  the 
Eocky  Mountains  and  Niagara. 

The  result  to  which  I  am  led  by  this  somewhat  cursory 
and  fragmentary  inquiry  is,  that  landscape  painting,  the 
youngest  of  the  fine  arts,  though  somewhat  feeble  and  ricketty 
in  her  childhood,  is  advancing  to  a  vigorous  youth,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  still  more  vigorous  maturity;  that  our  landscape 
painters  are  doing  good  work,  and  will  do  still  better  if  they 
will  only  regard — 

"  That  which  they  haye  done  hut  earnest  of  the  things  that  thej  shall  do." 

I  conclude  with  an  observation  of  a  local  character.  Devon- 
shire scenery  excels  that  of  the  rest  of  England ;  at  least  so 
we  all  here  believe.  We  have  Plymouth  Sound  and  Hamoaze, 
to  rival  which  we  must  go  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  we 
have  the  fertile  beauty  of  the  South  Hams,  and  in  contrast 
with  it  the  wild  and  weird  desolation  of  Dartmoor,  with  its 
tors  and  its  granite  boulders  looming  through  the  mist  like 
the  ruins  of  gigantic  castles ;  we  have  our  clear  rivers,  rich 
in  colour  from  their  peaty  sources,  now  roaring  through  dark 
ravines,  now  settling  into  still  pools  reflecting  the  overhanging 
rocks  and  trees;  we  have  the  scenery  of  North  Devon,  at 
once  grand  and  beautiful,  with  its  bold  rocks  and  wooded 
cli£f8,  its  pleasant  little  bays  and  creeks,  its  blue  sea  and  it>s 
yellow  sand,  occasionally  reminding  one  of  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  From  such  scenery  one  might  expect  a 
spontaneous  generation  of  landscape  painters.  We  have  had 
our  portrait  painters — Norihcott,  Opie,  and  others ;  of  course, 
above  all,  Sir  Joshua.  Nor  have  we  been  without  our  land- 
scape painters ;  the  late  Samuel  Cook,  if  he  had  lived,  would, 
I  believe,  have  been  second  to  none,  at  least  in  water  colour. 
Ilfracombe  now  furnishes  Naish  and  Goodwin,  valuable  con- 
tributors to  the  Academy.  There  may  be  many  other  good 
painters  in  Devonshire  with  whose  works  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted ;  of  this  I  feel  satisfied,  that  Devon  must  and  will 
produce  landscape  painters  capable  of  doing  justice  to  her 
beautiful  and  varied  scenery. 

c  2 
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(Head  at  Ilfraoombe,  July,  1879.) 


I. 

William  Rutter  Bayley,  m.a.,  and  a  Justice  of  the  Teace 
for  the  County  of  Devon,  purchased  the  Cotford  and  Swet 
combe  estates,  in  the  parish  of  Sidbury,  lying  between  the 
towns  of  Honiton  and  Sidmouth,  about  forty  years  ago.  He 
subsequently  sold  the  property  at  Swetcombe.  Cotford  House 
had  belonged  to  Joseph  Jenkins,  an  uncle  of  Thomas  Jenkins, 
sometime  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Sidmouth,  and  then  to  Sir 
W.  Cockbum,  late  Dean  of  York,  before  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Bayley.  A  few  years  after  Mr.  Bayley  came 
into  possession  he  rebuilt  the  house  of  dressed  ashlar  lime- 
stone, brought  from  the  Babbacombe  quarries  in  vessels  to 
Sidmouth,  and  from  thence  carted  three  miles  to  Sidbury. 
As  a  magistrate  he  was  active  in  his  duties  and  punctual  in 
his  appointments,  a  warning  to  evil-doers,  and  a  firm  friend 
and  protector  to  the  honest  and  industrious.  As  a  neighbour 
he  was  sociable  and  hospitable,  whilst  to  his  poorer  neighbours 
he  was  charitable  and  liberaL 

He  joined  the  Association  in  1868,  at  the  meeting  at 
Honiton,  where  he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents;  and  he 
was  present  at  one  or  two  subsequent  annual  meetings. 

He  died  on  the  19th  of  March,  1879,  at  34,  Hill  Street, 
Berkeley  Square,  London,  leaving  estates  in  the  counties  of 
Gloucester,  Wilts,  Durham,  and  Devon. 

IL 

George  Parker  Bidder  was  a  native  of  Moretonhamp- 
stead,  in  this  county,  and  was  brought  into  public  notice  at  a 
very  early  age  through  the  wonderful  power  of  mental  cal- 
culation which  he  developed  without  having  received  any 
instruction.  He  was  bom  in  very  humble  circumstances,  his 
father  being  a  stonemason ;  and  at  the  age  of  seven,  when  his 
talent  first  became  apparent,  he  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "multiplication,"  nor  could  he  read  the  common 
numerical  symbols. 

An  elder  brother  had  taught  him  to  count  up  to  one  hun- 
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dred,  and  he  had  some  treasures,  such  as  marbles,  shot,  &c., 
which  it  was  his  favourite  amusement  to  arrange  in  rows  of 
difTerent  numbers,  such  as  nine  rows  of  nine,  seven  of  five ; 
then  counting  them,  he  fixed  in  a  singularly  retentive  memory 
the  results  of  these  combinations,  and  in  this  way,  numbers 
being  his  playthings,  he  acquired  a  marvellous  facility  in 
realizing  and  dealing  with  them,  and  was  unconsciously  led 
on  to  the  most  complicated  arithmetical  processes.  He  was 
a  great  favourite  with  the  kindly  old  village  blacksmith,  in 
whose  workshop  the  neighbours  would  gather  to  hear  little 
Geoi'ge  solve  the  most  difficult  questions  they  could  devise, 
as  he  sat  perched  by  the  forge  fire. 

His  father  now  took  him  all  over  the  country  to  exhibit 
his  wonderful  powers.  In  1815  he  was  presented  to  Queen 
Charlotte  by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  on  one  occasion 
was  brought  into  competition  with  Zerub  Colbum,  when  he 
far  surpassed  the  young  American.  George  Bidder  is  said  to 
have  been  a  singularly  bright  and  prepossessing  boy,  and 
when  visiting  Edinburgh  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Henry 
Jardine,  who  long  held  the  office  of  Ejqg's  Remembrancer 
for  Scotland,  and  who  was  so  much  struck  by  the  lad's  talents, 
and  altogether  taken  with  him,  that,  with  the  aid  of  some 
friends,  he  undertook  to  have  him  properly  educated.  In 
1819,  when  in  his  fourteenth  year,  George  was  accordingly 
placed  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  remained 
till  the  beginning  of  1824,  fully  realizing  by  his  industry  and 
success  the  hopes  formed  by  his  friends. 

When  first  asked  to  extract  the  square  root,  he  did  not 
know  what  the  term  meant;  but  when  this  was  explained  by 
saying,  as  400=20  x  20  that  20  is  the  square  root  of  400; 
and  similarly,  as  8=2  x  2  x  2  that  8  is  the  cube  of  2,  and 
2  the  cube  root  of  8,  he  at  once  devised  his  own  system  for 
performing  the  operation,  with  a  rapidity  and  accuracy  which 
astonished  his  questioners.  With  equal  ease  he  mastered 
the  difficulties  of  compound  interest;  but  although  the 
original  processes  by  which  he  arrived  at  these  results  are 
interesting,  their  details  would  exceed  our  limits. 

Mr.  Bidder  never  forgot  the  deep  debt  of  gratitude  then 
incurred,  and  in  after  years  he  connected  a  grateful  tribute 
to  his  Alma  Mater  ^dth  the  name  of  his  venerable  friend 
and  benefactor,  by  founding  a  bursary  or  scholarship  of  £40 
per  annum  for  the  aid  of  poor  students  at  Edinburgh 
University,  to  be  called  "  the  Jardine  Bursary."  On  leaving 
Edinburgh,  a  post  was  obtained  for  him  in  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  where  he  soon  obtained  promotion,  and  assisted  in 
making  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  his  native  county. 
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In  April,  1825,  he  quitted  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  was 
engaged  as  assistant  to  Mr.  H.  R  Palmer,  civil  engineer,  thus 
entering  the  profession  of  which  he  became  a  distinguished 
member.  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance  that  Greorge  Bidder's 
first  care  when  starting  in  the  world  was  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  his  two  younger  brothers,  and  for  that  purpose 
this  lad  of  eighteen  stinted  and  saved,  denying  himself  all 
but  the  barest  necessaries ;  and  at  one  time  undertaking  the 
duties  of  an  insurance  clerk*  besides  his  daily  employment, 
in  order  to  supplement  the  scanty  means  which  were  all  he 
could  at  first  command.  In  1833,  under  Messrs.  Walker 
and  Burgess,  he  superintended  the  construction  of  the 
Brunswick  Wharf,  Blackwall;  and  in  1834  he  joined  the 
staff  of  Messrs.  George  and  Eobert  Stephenson,  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  for  many  years,  taking  part  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  London  and  Birmingham,  the  South  Eastern, 
North  Kent,  London  and  Blackwall,  Norwich  and  Yarmouth, 
Northampton  and  Peterborough,  Trent  Valley,  North  Stafford- 
shire, and  many  other  railways. 

The  most  implicit  confidence  existed  between  the  two 
Stephensons  and  Mr.  Bidder.  Bobert  had  been  his  class- 
mate at  Edinburgh,  and  their  close  and  unbroken  friendship 
is  well  known.  Mr.  Bidder  was  the  engineer  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Trunk  Eailway;  and,  with  Bobert  Stephenson,  was 
engineer  to  the  Danish  State  Eailway.  He  was  also  for 
many  years  consulting  engineer  to  the  Delhi,  Scinde,  and 
Punjaub  lines.  He  was  connected  with  most  of  the  lines  in 
the  Eastern  Counties,  and  was  the  originator  of  the  system  of 
swing  bridges,  now  so  largely  used  for  crossing  rivers,  &a, 
where  suflBcient  headway  cannot  be  given,  having  erected 
the  first  of  the  kind  over  the  river  Wensum,  near  Norwich. 

Long  experience  with  railways  enabled  him  to  see  the 
value  of  electric  communication  between  stations.  He  intro- 
duced it  on  the  Blackwall  and  Yarmouth  Eailways,  and  his 
belief  in  its  capabilities  caused  him  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
founders  of  the  original  Electric  Telegraph  Company.  He 
continued  to  be  the  engineering  adviser  of  the  Company  until 
the  Government  purchase  of  the  telegraph  system  in  1870. 

In  hydraulic  engineering  his  chief  works  were  the  con- 
struction of  Lowestoft  Harbour  and  the  magnificent  Victoria 
Docks  at  North  Woolwich.  The  latter,  and  indeed  the  whole 
of  the  now  populous  district  adjoining,  were  the  creations 
of  his  mind.  He  wjis  called  mad  for  proposing  to  construct 
docks  away  from  London,  in  what  were  then  marshes  and 
water  meadows ;  but  he  bad  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the 
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capabilities  of  the  position,  and  not  only  carried  out  his 
ideas  by  the  construction  of  the  docks  (a  work  of  great 
engineering  skill),  but  had  such  confidence  in  their  future 
that  he  persuaded  the  Dock  Company  to  buy  at  the  time 
sufficient  land  to  treble  their  original  size,  which  extension  is 
now  being  carried  out 

Mr.  Bidder  was  consulted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer upon  certain  very  ingenious  alterations  in  taxation, 
and  as  one  of  a  committee  by  the  Admiralty  with  refer- 
ence to  the  best  types  of  ships  of  war.  In  connection  with 
the  latter  subject,  he  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  experiments 
of  his  valued  friend,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Froude. 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Government  Committee  on 
Explosives,  and  was  lieut-Colonel  Commandant  of  the 
Engineer  and  Railway  Volunteer  Staff  Corps,  a  body  of  con- 
siderable importance  for  the  transport  of  troops  and  for  the 
aid  of  the  reserve  forces  of  the  kingdom.  Space  will  not 
allow  more  than  this  brief  mention  of  his  principal  engage- 
ments ;  but  his  advice  was  frequently  in  request,  and  he  has 
been  well  described  as  one  whose  memory  nothing  escaped, 
and  from  whom  a  valuable  opinion  could  always  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Bidder  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  great  parlia- 
mentary contests  which  attended  the  establishment  of 
railways.  His  wonderful  memory,  his  power  of  instantaneous 
calculation,  his  quick  perception  and  readiness  at  repartee, 
caused  him  to  be  dreaded  by  hostile  lawyers,  one  of  whom 
made  a  fruitless  application  before  a  committee  in  the  House 
of  Lords  that  Mr.  Bidder  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  room,  because  "  Nature,"  he  said,  "  had  endowed  him  with 
qualities  that  did  not  place  his  opponents  on  a  fair  footing." 

A  remarkable  instance  of  Mr.  Bidder's  wonderful  readiness 
and  power  of  mental  numeration  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  passing  of  the  Act  for  the  North  Staffordshire  Kailway. 

There  were  several  competing  lines,  and  the  object  of  Mr. 
Bidder's  party  was  to  get  rid  of  as  many  as  possible  on 
Standing  Orders.  They  had  challenged  the  accuracy  of  the 
levels  of  one  of  the  rival  lines ;  but  upon  the  examination 
before  the  Committee  on  Standing  Orders,  their  opponents 
witnesses  were  as  positive  as  those  for  the  North  Staffordshire, 
and  apparently  were  likely  to  command  greater  credence. 

Fortunately  Mr.  Bidder  was  present,  and  when  the  sur- 
veyors of  the  opposing  lines  were  called  to  prove  the  levels 
at  various  points,  he  asked  to  see  their  field  books,  which  he 
looked  at  apparently  in  the  most  cursory  manner,  and  quietly 
put  down  without  making  a  note  or  any  observation,  and  as 
though  he  had  seen  nothing  worthy  of  notice.     When  the 
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surveyors  had  completed  their  proofs,  Mr.  Bidder,  who  had 
carried  on  in  his  own  mind  a  calculation  of  the  heights 
noted  io  all  the  books,  not  merely  of  the  salient  points 
upon  which  the  witnesses  had  been  examined,  but  also  of  the 
intermediate  rises  and  falls  noted  in  the  several  books,  sud- 
denly exclaimed  that  he  would  demonstrate  to  the  Conmiittee 
that  the  section  was  wrong.  He  then  went  rapidly  through 
a  calculation  which  took  all  by  surprise,  and  clearly  proved 
that,  if  the  levels  were  as  represented  at  one  point  they  could 
not  possibly  be  as  represented  at  another  and  distant  point. 

The  result  was  that  the  errora  in  the  levels  were  reported, 
and  the  Bill  was  not  allowed  to  proceed. 

But  if  adversaries  in  public  life  have  shrunk  before  his 
outspoken  frankness  and  ready  wit,  no  one  who  enjoyed  his 
intimacy  could  fail  to  appreciate  the  simplicity  of  his  charac- 
ter, his  warmth  of  heart,  and  superiority  to  all  narrow  feeling; 
and  there  are  many  who  can  bear  witness  to  the  disinterested 
zeal  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  the  affairs  of  others, 
and  who  know  that  in  him  is  lost  a  faithful  counsellor,  a 
steadfast  friend.  Mr.  Bidder  joined  the  Devonshire  Associa- 
tion in  1868,  and  presided  at  the  meeting  held  at  Dartmouth 
in  1869,  Always  retaining  a  warm  affection  for  his  native 
county,  it  was  to  Devonshire  that  he  returned  when  compelled 
by  failing  strength  to  relinquish  all  professional  engagements. 

For  the  last  twelve  months  his  life  hung  on  the  frailest 
tenure,  though  his  mental  powers  remained  in  full  vigour  to 
the  last,  and  he  accepted  his  growing  infirmities  and  the 
restrictions  they  imposed  with  a  cheerful  serenity  which  the 
near  approach  of  death  could  not  disturb. 

He  was  always  a  great  lover  of  nature,  and  an  earnest 
enquirer  after  truth,  both  in  science  and  religion ;  nor  did  he 
shrink  from  encountering  the  difficulties  raised  by  modem 
scepticism.  But  his  acute  intellect  and  clear  judgment  found 
no  incompatibility  between  the  revelations  of  Scripture  and 
those  of  Science ;  it  was  his  happiness  to  recognize  in  both 
the  hand  of  a  merciful  God,  and  with  humble  confidence  to 
repose  a  sure  hope  for  all  men  on  the  merits  of  their  Saviour. 

He  died  rather  suddenly,  from  disease  of  the  heart,  on 
September  20th,  1878,  aged  72. 

III. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Brown,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Brown, 
entered  upon  responsible  duties,  fifty-two  years  ago,  as  gover- 
ness and  companion  to  the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts,  then  a 
child,  and  until  last  December  they  remained  together  almost 
uninterruptedly.    Her  kindly  nature  won  for  her  the  affection 
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of  every  member  of  the  household  in  which  she  lived.  Nor 
did  her  charity  begin  and  end  at  home ;  its  benign  influence 
radiated  in  every  direction.  Besides  acts  of  unbounded 
private  benevolence,  she  founded  several  charitable  endow- 
ments. Few  appeals  to  her  in  support  of  objects  tending 
to  alleviate  distress  and  elevate  human  beings  were  made  in 
vain.  And  her  kindly  nature  did  not  stop  at  this  point; 
around  her  she  saw  the  woes  of  innumerable  dumb  fellow- 
creatures,  and  to  them  she  extended  an  arm  and  heart  of 
pity.  Assisting  her  life-companion,  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts,  she  founded  the  Ladies*  Committee  of  the  Koyal 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  sus- 
tained its  proceedings  by  regular  attendance  at  its  meetings, 
where  she  rendered  invaluable  help  by  the  earnestness  of  her 
remarks,  the  breadth  of  her  views,  and  the  practicability  of 
her  proposals.  She  wrote  many  essays  for  the  press  on  subjects 
relating  to  the  animal  world. 

Mrs.  Brown  was  an  accomplished  scholar,  gifted  in  critical 
discrimination,  particularly  in  Elizabethan  literature,  Shak- 
sperian  being,  however,  her  most  successful,  as  well  as  most 
congenial  study.  Among  other  accomplishments  she  united 
excellent  knowledge  and  taste  in  music  and  singing,  and 
graceful  dancing.  She  joined  the  Association,  becoming  a 
Life-Member,  in  1873. 

Although  doomed  to  physical  darkness  during  the  last  two 
years  of  her  life,  she  nevertheless  maintained  a  cheerful  life 
within;  nor  did  she  relax  her  efforts  in  promoting  those 
objects  for  which  she  had  laboured  so  long  and  faithfully. 

She  died  in  London,  December  21st,  1878,  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  was  buried  beside  her  husband  in  St.  Stephen's, 
Westminster. 

IV. 

William  Richard  Crabbe,  f.s.a.,  bom  in  March,  1819,  was 
the  elder  son  of  Joseph  William  Crabbe,  a  Commander  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  by  his  wife  Isabella,  younger  sister  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pitman  Jones,  well  known  as  the  friend  and  collaborateur 
of  the  learned  Dr.  Oliver,  of  Exeter.  Mr.  Crabbe  was  ad- 
mitted an  attorney,  but  scarcely  practised  his  profession,  and 
devoted  himself  to  archaeological  pursuits.  The  only  works 
he  is  known  to  have  published  were  three  papers  in  the 
Ihransactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  of 
which  he  was  a  member.  These  were,  "A  Description  of  the 
Tomb  of  Bishop  Bronescombe,  in  Exeter  Cathedral"  (vol.  iv.); 
"  Monumental  Brasses  of  Devon  "  (vols.  v.  and  vi.) ;  and  "An 
Account  of  Haccombe  Church  "  (vol.  vii.).     Mr.  Crabbe  was 
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elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  February, 
1868.  In  1863  he  accepted  the  office  of  Honorary  Secretary 
of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution,  and  held  it  until  in- 
creasing infirmities  induced  him  to  resign  in  1875.  He  also 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  arrangement  of  an  excellent  col- 
lection of  local  antiquities  when  the  Iloyal  Archaeological 
Institute  visited  Exeter,  in  1873. 

After  a  long  illness  Mr.  Crabbe  expired  at  his  residence, 
East  Wonford,  Hele,  Heavitree,  near  Exeter,  on  the  2nd  Oct., 
1878,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Association  from  1870. 

V. 

John  Creed  was  bom  at  Abbotskerswell  on  the  1st  of 
September,  1812.  He  was  for  many  years  an  active  member 
of  the  Newton  Abbot  Board  of  Guardians,  whose  meetings 
he  regularly  attended.  He  was  also  for  some  time  Chairman 
of  the  Newton  Abbot  Highway  Board.  He  joined  the  Asso- 
ciation in  1866.  He  died  at  his  residence  at  Whiddon,  after  a 
long  illness,  Dec.  28th,  1878,  and  was  buried  at  AbbotskerswdL 
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William  Froude,  m.a.,  was  bom  in  1810.  He  was  a 
younger  brother  of  that  gifted  thinker,  Eichard  Hurrell 
Froude,  and  elder  brother  of  James  Anthony,  the  historian. 
He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School  and  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford;  he  was  a  pupil  of  John  Henry  Newman,  now 
Cardinal  Newman,  and  took  a  first  class  in  mathematics  in 
1832.  His  Oxford  training  and  love  of  literature  stamped 
his  manner  of  thought  and  of  speech  to  the  last.  He  would 
often  find  in  quotations  from  many  classical  authors  words 
promptly  produced  to  illustrate  problems  of  human  life,  grave 
and  gay  alike. 

He  was  educated  to  be  a  civil  engineer,  and  early  displayed 
tokens  of  his  remarkable  talents  and  mechanical  skill.  While 
a  student  at  Oxford,  and  entertaining  on  one  occasion  a  party 
of  friends  in  his  rooms,  he  exhibited  to  them  a  small  loco- 
motive engine  which  he  had  himself  constructed,  and  set  it 
in  motion  on  a  line  of  rails  laid  round  the  room.  In  1838 
he  became  the  assistant  and  valued  friend  of  Mr.  Brunei,  and 
was  engaged  on  the  constmction  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
railway.  In  1846,  on  account  of  his  father's  failing  health, 
he  retired  from  ordinary  professional  work  to  Dartington, 
near  Totnes.  His  active  and  well-stored  brain  did  not  allow 
him  to  be  idle.  He  occupied  himself  in  several  abstmse 
problems  connected  with  the  motion  of  fluids  and  kindred 
questions.    The  most  important  of  these,  undertaken  at  the 
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request  of  Mr.  Brunei,  was  an  inquiry  into  the  rolling  of 
ships.  This  intricate  subject  had  hitherto  been  treated  as  if 
unapproachable  by  the  method  of  regular  investigation.  It 
soon  became  the  laborious  and  engrossing  occupation  of  his 
life,  and  was  that  which  gave  him  in  the  end  an  unrivalled 
reputation.  These  experiments  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Froude 
without  pecuniary  or  other  reward.  He  had  such  aid  from 
the  Admiralty  as  made  it  possible  for  the  elaborate  and 
delicate  work  to  be  carried  on  at  his  house  at  Chelston  Cross, 
near  Torquay.  He  obtained,  however,  what  was  to  him  of 
far  higher  value,  the  gratitude  of  successive  Boards  of  Ad- 
miralty and  of  their  chiefs,  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
heads  of  departments,  and  the  consciousness  that  he  was 
contributing  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  and  adding  to  the 
resources  and  power  of  the  nation. 

To  attempt  even  a  hasty  glance  at  Mr.  Froude*s  achieve- 
ments in  science,  or  to  describe,  however  briefly,  the  nature 
of  his  numerous  delicate  and  complicated  experiments  and 
their  results,  would  take  us  far  beyond  the  limits  suited  for 
these  pages.  He  was  a  scientific  worker  of  the  best  and  rarest 
type,  and  was  constantly  employed  in  perfecting  the  details 
of  his  theories  or  striking  out  new  lines  of  thought.  Being 
an  excellent  mechanic,  and  a  most  conscientious  and  ingenious 
experimentalist,  he  put  all  his  theories  and  hypotheses  to  the 
most  crucial  and  varied  practical  tests,  and  conclusively 
proved  their  truth  or  determined  the  limits  of  error  involved 
by  them.  His  experimental  tank  at  Torquay,  with  all  the 
delicate  and  interesting  contrivances  in  connection  with  it 
for  measuring  and  recording  the  behaviour  of  models  in 
rolling,  or  their  resistance  to  motion  through  the  water,  is  a 
marvel  of  philosophical  arrangement  and  practical  skilL  No 
workman  in  any  art  ever  combined  in  juster  proportion,  few 
in  so  eminent  a  degree,  the  three  properties  of  culture,  of 
science,  and  of  practice.  His  hands  were  as  skilful  as  his 
creative  brain  was  active. 

Mr.  Froude  received  various  honorary  distinctions.  He 
was  LL.D,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Member  of  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  Associate  of  the  Institute  of 
Naval  Architects,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  Mechanical 
Engineers^  and  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Devon.  He  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the  2nd  June,  1870; 
and  on  November  30th,  1876,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Society  awarded  him  a  Royal  Medal 

"  For  his  researches,  both  theoretical  and  experimental,  on  the 
behaviour  of  ships,  their  oscillations,  their  resistance,  and  their 
propulsion." 
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When  presenting  him  with  the  medal  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  (Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  c.b.)  said, 

'*  It  is  generally  admitted  that  Mr.  Froude  has  done  more  than 
anyhody  else  towards  the  estahHshment  of  a  reasonahle  theory  of 
the  oscillation  of  ships  in  wave-water,  as  well  as  for  its  experi- 
mental verification.  The  very  accurate  instruments  which  he  has 
contrived  for  the  measurement  of  a  ship's  oscillation  at  sea  have 
even  permitted  him  to  measure  (as  a  differential  phenomenon)  the 
mean  wave  acting  upon  the  ships  with  a  degree  of  exactness  ex- 
ceeding that  with  wliich  it  has  hitherto  heen  possible  to  ascertain 
the  profile  of  the  surface-wave  of  the  sea. 

"  He  was  also  the  first  to  establish  on  thoroughly  sound  principles 
the  mechanical  possibility  of  that  form  of  motion  known  as  the 
trochoidal  sea-wave,  which  more  nearly  than  any  other  appears  to 
represent  the  shape  of  smooth  ocean  wave,  and  which  now  forms 
the  groundwork  of  'all  usefiU  theories  of  the  oscillation  of  ships.' 

"  He  also  conducted  a  series  of  experiments,  extending  now  over 
many  years,  on  the  resistance,  propulsion,  and  form  of  ships,  and 
on  the  very  important  and  little-understood  question  of  the  law 
connecting  the  behaviour  of  ships  in  all  these  respects  with  that 
of  model  ships  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  These  experiments  have 
been  conducted  partly  for  the  government,  and  with  public  money  ; 
but  they  have  also  very  largely  taxed  Mr.  Fronde's  own  private 
resources,  the  sums  repaid  to  him  by  no  means  representing  his 
whole  expenditure  on  these  matters,  and  including  no  compensation 
wliatever  for  his  own  time  or  labour. 

"The  amount  of  mechanical  skill,  as  well  as  of  theoretical 
acuteness,  which  has  been  exhibited  in  all  this  work,  has  placed 
Mr.  Froude  in  the  foremost  rank  of  all  investigators  on  this  subject. 
No  one  indeed  has  ever  done  more,  either  theoretically  or  prac- 
tically, for  the  accurate  determination  of  a  ship's  motion,  whether 
in  propulsion  or  in  waves,  than  Mr.  Froude.  Without  under- 
valuing other  modern  writers,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his 
investigations  at  present  take  completely  the  lead  in  this  very 
important  question — most  important  to  a  maritime  nation. 

"  Mr.  Froude's  papers  are  mainly  to  be  found  in  the  Tramactioiia 
of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects  and  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, as  also  in  separate  official  reports  published  in  'Blue 
Books.' "  (Pro.  Roy,  Soc,  xxv.,  360-1.) 

It  would  be  a  worthy  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  a  great 
boon  to  science  and  to  the  shipping  interests  of  the  country, 
if  the  result  of  his  researches  could  be  published  in  a  com- 
plete form,  and  thus  made  readily  accessible. 

In  1875  he  was  President  of  the  Mechanical  Section  of 
the  British  Association,  and  delivered  a  Presidential  Address 
worthy  of  his  great  talent  and  reputation.  In  1876  he 
became  an  "  ordinary  member "  of  the  Council  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, an  appointment  he  continued  to  hold  up  to  his 
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decease.  Among  his  aumerous  achievements  Mr.  Froude,  at 
the  request  of  the  Admiralty,  also  devised  a  dynamometer  that 
would  measure  the  power  delivered  at  the  end  of  the  screw 
shaft  in  large  marine  engines.  The  problem  was  a  most 
difficult  one ;  but  Mr.  Froude  solved  it  in  a  most  complete 
and  admirable  manner.  He  described  the  instrument  he 
invented  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Institution  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  in  July,  1877,  and  a  description  was  given  of  it 
in  Nature,  August  2nd,  1877. 

He  was  many  yeiirs  a  member  of  the  Devonshire  Associa- 
tion, having  joined  it  in  1868.  In  1869  he  was  one  of  the 
Vice-Presidents,  and  for  several  years  he  was  an  elected 
Member  of  the  Council.  In  1877,  at  the  meeting  at  Kings- 
bridge,  he  was  elected  President  for  the  following  year ;  but 
only  a  few  days  previous  to  the  time  when  he  would  have 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office  he  sustained  a  severe 
affliction  in  the  loss  of  his  wife,  which  compelled  him  to 
resign  the  post. 

In  the  ordinary  relations  of  life,  no  less  than  as  a  scientist 
and  scholar,  Mr.  Froude  was  worthy  of  admiration  and  esteem. 
Nothing  was  too  small,  nothing  too  great,  for  his  grasp.  He 
would  bring  the  same  intense,  yet  almost  playful,  attention  to 
the  construction  of  a  toy  as  to  the  analysis  of  the  curves  of  an 
ironclad  or  the  behaviour  of  an  Atlantic  wave.  With  such  a 
character  he  brought  brightness  wherever  he  went  His  voice 
had  an  almost  pathetic  tone,  the  outcome  of  a  sympathetic  heart. 
And  one  in  any  trouble  or  distress  who  met  him,  not  knowing 
who  and  what  he  was,  must  have  thought  his  life  was  spent  in 
the  tender  concern  for  others  which  springs  from  forgetfulness 
of  self,  and  a  sense  of  the  mystery  of  human  life. 

Early  in  the  present  year  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  British 
Colonies  in  South  Africa ;  and  a  few  days  before  the  steam- 
ship by  which  he  was  intending  to  return  home  was  appointed 
to  leave  for  England,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  attack  of 
dysentery,  which  proved  fatal  to  him.  He  died  on  May  6th, 
1879,  at  Simon's  Town,  and  was  buried  there  on  the  12th  of 
the  same  month.  Describing  his  funeral,  the  Cape  Times  uf 
the  13th  May  said — 

"  Those  in  command  of  the  naval  station  at  Simon's  Town  gave 
to  his  memory  all  the  honours  it  was  possible  to  give.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Commodore  the  arrangements  for  the  funeral  were 
made  by  Captain  Adene,  who  was  assisted  by  Captain  Wright  and 
the  other  officials  on  the  station.  The  coffin,  a  very  handsome 
and  a  very  massive  one,  was  drawn  to  the  burialground  by  a 
detachment  of  marines,  who  were  flanked  on  either  side  by 
officers.      The  Union  Jack  of  England  covered  the  coffin,  and 
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resting  on  it  was  a  beautiful  immortelle  of  chrysanthemums.  The 
Government  of  the  colony  was  represenlied  by  Captain  Mills,  the 
Under  Colonial  Secretary;  and  there  were  several  heads  of  de- 
partments present.  All  the  vessels  in  port  had  their  flags 
half-mast  high.  As  the  procession  moved  towards  the  burial- 
ground,  which  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a  slope,  and  looks  down 
on  Simon's  Bay,  the  church  bells  tolled.  The  service  at  the  grave 
was  conducted  by  the  Kcv.  D.  Pemberton,  who  was  assisted  by 
the  chaplain  of  the  Tenedos,** 

VIL 

Richard  John  King,  m.a.,  a  native  of  Plymouth,  re- 
presented one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Devonshire,  and  at 
one  time  was  a  landed  proprietor.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  Richard  King,  of  Bigadon,  a  pleasant  country 
house  situate  near  the  ruins  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of 
Buckfast.  He  was  educated  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree  in  1841.  On  succeeding  to  his  patrimony, 
it  was  found  to  be  heavily  mortgaged ;  and  at  last  everything 
had  to  be  sold,  including  his  library,  one  of  the  most  magni- 
ficent private  libraries  in  the  kingdom.  The  sale  of  the  books 
alone  took  three  days,  and  many  choice  editions  and  rare 
folios  changed  hands.  Mr.  King  then  retired  to  his  quiet 
little  residence  at  the  Limes,  Crediton,  where  he  lived  up- 
wards of  twenty  years. 

Much  of  Mr.  King's  work  was  anonymous,  and  his  name, 
therefore,  is  less  known  to  the  public  than  those  of  many 
authors  of  inferior  note ;  but  in  literary  and  antiquarian 
circles  he  was  well  known  as  an  authority  of  the  highest 
character,  especially  on  matters  connected  with  the  local 
history,  customs,  and  folk-lore  of  the  West  of  England.  His 
knowledge  of  the  county  history  of  Devon  in  its  minutest 
ramifications  was  alike  extensive  and  profound,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  added,  unequalled.  He  was  a  patient  and  carefid 
worker,  scrupulously  accurate  in  all  his  citations,  and  gifted 
with  a  style  of  singular  gracefulness  and  vigour.  Retiring  in 
his  habits,  but  always  kindly,  and  ready  to  help  with  his 
advice  or  assistance  others  engaged  in  like  pursuits,  Mr.  King 
was  no  mere  bookworm — no  literary  recluse ;  indeed  he  always 
appeared  to  derive  much  enjoyment  from  the  society  of  his 
friends ;  and  the  quiet,  unostentatious  manner  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  impart  information  from  his  well-stored 
mind,  on  almost  every  subject,  rendered  him  at  all  times  a 
welcome  and  interesting  companion.  He  took  his  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  learned  associations,  and  engaged  in  discus- 
sions with  a  readiness  and  geniality  that  won  for  him  universal 
friendship  and  esteem. 
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Mr.  King  published  in  1842  Selections  frmn  the  Early 
Bailed  Poetry  of  England  and  Scotland^  and  from  that  date 
until  the  present  year  was  never  really  out  of  harness. 
Among  his  separately  published  and  acknowledged  works 
may  be  mentioned  also  his  Anschar,  a  novel  of'  northern 
incident,  printed  at  Plymouth  in  1850,  and  containing  an 
account  of  the  wanderings  in  Sweden  of  S,  Anschar,  the 
apostle  of  the  North,  when  engaged  on  his  mission  of  con- 
verting the  hardy  Norsemen  to  Christianity;  The  Forest  of 
Uartmoor  and  its  Borders,  in  1856,  two  essays  in  introduction 
to  a  large  work  on  the  history  of  Devon,  which  unfortunately 
was  never  carried  further ;  his  Handbooks  to  the  Cathedrals  of 
England  and  Wales,  published  by  Mr.  Murray  during  the 
years  1861-69,  in  seven  volumes,  and  containing  an  elaborate 
description  of  those  venerable  buildings  such  as  could  only 
have  been  sketched  by  the  pen  of  an  accomplished  archaeo- 
logist, and  a  practised  and  reverential  student  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture;  Murray's  Handbooks  to  Kent  and  Sussex,  Surrey 
and  Hampshire,  Yorkshire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge  and 
Essex,  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  (the  latter  revised  and 
partially  re-written),  and  a  volume  of  gathered  papers  pub- 
lished two  years  ago  under  the  title  of  Sketches  and 
Studies,  and  chiefly  selected  from  Mr.  King's  contributions 
to  current  periodical  literature  in  the  Q^uirterly,  Eraser,  and 
other  reviews  and  magazines.  Few  more  charming  bits  of 
mingled  history  and  gossip  than  his  Travelling  in  England, 
or  the  Great  Shrines  of  England,  have  been  contributed  to 
periodical  literature  in  recent  years.  This  list,  however,  by 
no  means  represents  the  extent  of  Mr.  King  s  literary  work, 
amidst  which  he  found  time  to  be  a  frequent,  as  he  was  a 
valued,  contributor  to  Notes  and  Queries,  and  to  carry  on  an 
extensive  private  correspondence  upon  the  subjects  in  which 
he  felt  so  deep  an  interest. 

Mr.  King  became  a  Member  of  this  Association  in  1874, 
and  filled  the  office  of  President  in  1875,  when  the  Asso- 
ciation met  at  Torrington,  and  his  address  on  that  occasion 
was  a  learned  and  critical  contribution  to  the  early  history  of 
Devon,  full  of  suggestions  for  further  investigation.  At  the 
same  meeting  he  also  read  a  paper  on  "The  Folk-Lore  of 
Devon."  In  1876  he  contributed  a  paper  entitled  "Cople- 
stone  Cross ;  and  a  charter  of  Eadgar,  a.d.  974."  He  was  a 
most  earnest  and  active  member  of  the  Association,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  engaged  on  no  less  than  eight  of 
its  special  committees,  being  also  the  secretary  of  those  on 
"Devonshire  Folk-Lore,"  and  "The  Public  and  Private 
Collections   of  Works   of   Art   in   Devonshire."     He  was 
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likewise  engaged  with  several  other  members  in  translating 
and  editing,  with  a  view  to  publication,  the  Devonshire 
"  Domesday." 

He  died  at  the  Limes,  Crediton,  after  a  brief  illness,  on 
March  10th,  1879.  His  funeral  was  largely  attended,  the 
Association  being  represented  on  the  mournful  occasion.  A 
handsome  memorial  window  of  stained  glass  has,  through  the 
exertions  of  the  Eev.  Prebendary  Smith,  been  placed  to  his 
memory  in  the  parish  church  at  Crediton.  Had  Mr.  King 
been  a  more  ambitious  man,  he  might  have  left  a  more 
brilliant  name  behind  him ;  but  his  life  was  one  of  earnest, 
faithful  labour  in  the  noble  cause  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself,  and  in  that  cause  he  has  left  a  mark  which  will  not 
be  soon  effaced,  and  amongst  his  literary  friends,  as  well  as 
otliers,  none  will  be  more  sincerely  mourned  than  Richard 
John  King. 

VIII. 

Thomas  Oldham,  f.b.s.,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  May,  1816. 
He  received  his  early  education  in  a  private  school  there, 
and  was  entered  as  a  student  at  Trinity  Collie  before  he 
had  completed  his  sixteenth  year.  After  taking  his  b.a. 
degree,  he  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  studied  engineering 
for  a  couple  of  years,  and  subsequently  was  engaged  in 
extensive  engineering  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city.  While  living  in  Edinburgh  he  applied  himself  to  a 
diligent  study  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  on  his  return 
to  Ireland  in  1839,  he  became  principal  geological  assistant 
to  Captain  Portlock  in  the  Geological  Department  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland.  While  thus  engaged  he  sur- 
veyed the  counties  of  Deny  and  Tyrone,  and  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  the  report  on  the  geology  of  those  counties 
published  in  1843.  Subsequently,  when  a  distinct  geological 
survey  was  established  in  Ireland,  under  the  directorship  of 
Captain  James,  Mr.  Oldham  served  on  it ;  and  on  the  resig- 
nation of  Captain  James  in  1846  he  was  appointed  Director, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  he  accepted  that  of  chief  of 
the  Geological  Survey  of  India.  His  time  was  not  wholly 
occupied,  however,  by  his  duties  on  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Ireland.  In  1844  he  became  Assistant  Professor  of  En- 
gineering in  Trinity  CoUege,  under  Professor  J.  MacMill ; 
in  1845  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Geology  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  on  the  resignation  of  Professor 
Phillips;  and  in  1846  he  became  Lecturer  to,  and  in  1848, 
President  of,  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin.  During  this 
period  Dr.   Oldham   communicated   twelve   papers  to  the 
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British  Association,  and  the  Dublin  Geological  Society,  all 
bearing  on  Irish  geology  and  palaeontology. 

Two  years  later  Ur.  Oldham's  energies  and  abilities  were 
transferred  to  a  more  distant  field  of  labour,  the  Directors 
of  the  East  India  Company  having  appointed  him  in  1850  to 
take  charge  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India.  Arriving  in 
Calcutta  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1851,  he  set  about 
organizing  the  Survey  on  the  principles  which  he  had  learned 
practically  during  his  labours  in  Ireland,  and  in  spite  of  the 
numerous  difficulties  against  which  he  had  to  contend,  he, 
aided  by  his  small  staff  of  assistants,  prosecuted  his  work 
with  the  most  eminent  success,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Survey,  he  was  able  to  show 
an  area  carefully  mapped  and  coloured  geologically,  more 
than  twice  the  extent  of  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  princi- 
pally in  Bengal  and  Central  India. 

The  results  of  these  investigations  by  Dr.  Oldham  and  his 
assistants  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  a  series  of  very 
able  and  voluminous  publications ;  viz.,  the  Anrmal  Reports, 
commenced  in  1853 ;  the  Records,  commenced  in  1868,  and 
now  forming  eleven  volumes ;  the  Memoirs^  of  which  four- 
teen volumes  are  published,  commencing  in  1859,  which,  with 
the  Pcdceontologia  Indica,  constituted  the  most  valuable  por- 
tions of  the  publications  of  the  Indian  Survey.  All  these 
works  were  carried  out  under  the  direct  authority  and  super- 
vision of  Dr.  Oldham,  and  he  personally  contributed  some  of 
the  memoirs  published. 

In  1867  Dr.  Oldham  presented  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  an  elaborate  report  on  the  Coal  Resources  of  India. 
In  the  same  year,  living  in  England,  he  communicated  to 
the  British  Association  a  report  on  the  Geology  of  India. 

Failing  health,  after  twenty-five  years'  residence  in  India, 
led  Dr.  Oldham  to  resign  his  position  there  in  1876,  since 
when  he  resided  in  England,  chiefly  at  Eugby.  He  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  in  1843,  and  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1848.  In  1847  the  latter  Society 
awarded  him  its  gold  medal;  and  he  also  received  a  gold 
medal  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  recognition  of  the 
value  of  his  geological  labours  in  India.  Several  foreign 
Academies  and  Societies  also  honoured  him  by  enrolling  him 
among  their  foreign  or  corresponding  members.  The  genus 
Oldhamia  was  named  after  him  by  ftofessor  Edward  Forbes, 
the  fossils  upon  which  it  was  founded  having  been  discovered 
by  Dr.  Oldham  in  1849  in  the  Cambrian  rocks  at  Bray  Head, 
Wicklow.  He  joined  the  Association  as  a  Life  Member  in 
1874.     He  died  at  Rugby,  July  20th,  1878. 

VOL.  XI.  D 
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IX. 

John  Smale  Torr  was  bora  on  the  13th  December,  1818, 
at  Moretonhampstead,  where  he  passed  his  boyhood.  He 
received  his  later  education  at  Mount  Radford  School,  in 
Exeter,  in  which  city  he  was  subsequently  trained  to  the 
profession  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  his  cousin  John  Smale, 
now  Sir  John  Smale,  Chief  Justice  of  Hong  Kong.  Although 
engaged  in  practice  in  London  during  all  his  afterlife,  he 
was  constant  in  maintaining  the  friendships  and  local  interests 
in  which  he  had  grown  up,  and  in  his  later  years  he  derived 
much  pleasure  from  his  membership  of  the  Association, 
which  he  joined  in  1873,  and  in  the  Reports  and  Transactions 
of  which  he  always  felt  a  lively  interest. 

He  died  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1878,  leaving  a  widow,  a 
daughter,  and  two  sons.     Mr.  Torr  was  twice  married. 

X. 

Sir  Walter  Calverly  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  of  Nettlecombe, 
Somersetshire,  and  Wallington,  Northumberland,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  very  ancient  Cornish  family,  the  name  being  derived 
from  the  lordship  of  Tre-Velien,  near  Fowey,  Cornwall,  of 
which  they  were  possessed  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
From  old  seals  in  the  possession  of  the  family,  it  seems  that 
their  arms  were  anciently  a  lion  rampant  holding  a  baton, 
but  their  present  bearing — a  demi-horse,  hoofed  and  based, 
issuing  out  of  the  water — is,  according  to  tradition,  a  memo- 
rial of  one  of  the  family  who  performed  the  feat  of  swim- 
ming on  horseback  from  the  rocks  called  Seven  Stones  to  the 
Land's  End,  at  the  time  of  an  inundation,  which  is  said  to 
have  overwhelmed  a  great  tract  of  land,  and  to  have  severed 
these  rocks  from  Cornwall.  The  motto  of  the  family  is 
«  Tyme  tryeth  troth." 

The  baronetcy  was  not  created  until  the  year  1661,  but 
the  family  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  upwards  of  four 
centuries  since,  John  Trevelyan,  grandson  of  Henry  Tre- 
velyan, Lord  of  Trevillion,  having  had  that  distinction  con- 
ferred upon  him  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  His  son,  Sir 
John,  acquired  the  estate  of  Nettlecombe,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset^  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  possession  of 
Trevillion.  The  first  baronet  was  George  Trevelyan,  of 
Nettlecombe,  who,  possibly  in  consideration  of  the  loyal 
services  rendered  by  his  father,  who  suffered  considerably  for 
his  fidelity  to  the  crown  during  the  Civil  Wars,  received  the 
distinction  the  year  after  the  Restoration.  His  grandson 
George,  who  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  on  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1755,  was  the  first  to  establish  a  connection 
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with  Northumberland,  by  acquiring,  through  marriage  with 
Julia,  only  sister  of  Sir  Walter  Calverly,  of  Calverly,  York, 
the  estate  of  Wallington. 

Sir  Walter  Calverly  Trevelyan  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir 
John  Trevelyan,  and  was  bom  at  Newcastle  on  March  Slst, 
1797.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and  studied  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  where  in  1820  he  took  the  d^ee  of  b,a., 
and  two  years  later  that  of  m.a.  His  father  died  in  1846,  at 
Nettlecombe,  and  he  succeeded  as  sixth  baronet.  Soon  after 
coming  into  possession  of  the  extensive  estates  which  he 
owned,  not  only  in  Northumberland,  but  in  Spmerset  and 
other  counties.  Sir  Walter,  who  was  liberal-minded  and  enter- 
prising, and  possessed  of  scientific  acquirements  which  he 
was  ready  to  turn  to  practical  account,  began  a  series  of  im- 
provements on  his  property,  the  benefit  of  which  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  owner.  The  tenants,  encouraged  by 
the  energetic  exertions  of  their  landlord,  who  desired  to  see 
all  the  latest  means  of  agricultural  improvement  adopted  on 
his  estate,  responded  to  his  wishes,  and  were  rewarded  by  the 
increased  returns  which  were  the  consequences  of  their 
united  skill  and  enterprise.  As  an  agriculturist  Sir  Walter 
was  famous.  For  many  years  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  frequently  carried 
off  the  chief  honours  in  the  shorthorn  classes  at  its  shows, 
and  at  the  other  principal  agricultural  gatherings  both  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

Sir  Walter  did  not  confine  the  exercise  of  his  talents 
within  the  limits  of  his  estates.  When  a  young  man,  not  yet 
finished  with  his  college  studies,  he  exhibited  an  earnest 
interest  in  science,  and  was  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  truths  which  were  being  established  by  the  researches  of 
a  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  which  had  not  long  been  aroused. 
Geology,  which  was  then  progressing  towards  the  develop- 
ment it  has  since  reached,  and  botany,  were  powerful  attrac- 
tions to  him.  He  was  one  of  the  oldest  Fellows  of  the 
Geological  Society,  which  he  entered  in  1817.  In  1821  he 
visited  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  wrote  an  interesting  paper  on 
their  mineralogy  and  vegetation.  This  was  reprinted  at 
Florence  in  1837.  He  formed  while  there  a  herbarium. 
This,  with  other  collections,  he  presented  to  the  Botanical 
Museum  at  Kew.  From  the  Faroe  Islands  he  also  brought 
a  large  collection  of  specimens  which  enriched  the  museum 
at  Wallington,  which  had  been  formed  by  the  collection  of 
Lady  Wilson,  his  maternal  grandmother.  The  museum  is 
very  rich  in  every  department  of  natural  history,  particularly 
in  shells,  which  both  in  their  number  and  beauty  were  long 
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among  the  first  collections  in  the  kingdom.  As  a  collector 
he  was  perfect,  not  only  being  extremely  particular  as  to  the 
locality  of  every  specimen,  but  always  keeping  with  each 
one  all  letters  or  papers  relating  to  it  in  any  way. 

His  geological  collections  contained  many  unique  and 
figured  specimens  of  several  of  Agassiz's  figured  fossil  fishes, 
and  Lindley  and  Button's  coal  plants.  His  knowledge  of 
the  flora  and  strata  of  Northumberland  was  as  accurate  as  it 
was  extensive,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Somersetshire  estates.  He 
was  great  at  fungi,  and  used  to  delight  in  feeding  his 
guests  on  delicious  dishes  made  up  of  toad-stools  of  (accord- 
ing to  vulgar  notions)  the  most  poisonous  description. 
Several  specimens  new  to  Britain  were  first  found  by  him, 
as  were  also  several  new  lichens. 

He  was  among  the  first,  if  not  almost  the  first,  scientific 
explorers  of  Kent's  Hole,  near  Torquay.  (See  Trans,  Devon. 
Assoc,,  iil  207  and  foot-note.)  His  interest  in  the  cave  never 
abated,  and  he  *'  kindly  sent  every  letter  and  memorandum 
he  had  by  him  bearing  on  it  to  Mr.  Pengelly,  when  the  latter 
was  preparing  his  *  Literature  of  Kent's  Cavern,  part  iv.' " 
(See  Trans,  Devon.  Assoc,  x.  pp.  143-5.) 

He  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  antiquities,  and 
made  a  very  thorough  examination  of  ancient  remains  in 
this  country.  As  a  young  man  he  led  a  very  industrious 
literary  and  scientific  life,  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
the  transactions  of  learned  societies.  He  also  wrote  much 
for  the  literary  and  scientific  magazines  of  the  day.  Every 
branch  of  natural  science  interested  him,  and  was  really 
studied  by  him,  some  of  his  manuscript  geological  maps, 
dating  from  quite  the  beginning  of  the  century,  being 
marvels  of  accuracy.  His  interest  in  these  studies  he  kept 
up  to  the  last,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  aid  and  advise  an 
enquiring  student  with  the  benefit  of  his  vast  fund  of  local 
knowledge.  He  carried  on  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
learned  men  at  home  and  abroad,  and  distinguished  savants, 
British  and  foreign,  were  frequent  guests  at  Wallington. 

Perhaps  of  all  the  learned  societies  with  which  he  was 
connected,  he  took  the  deepest  interest  and  most  active  part 
in  the  Society  of  Arts.  For  a  long  time  he  took  a  lively 
interest  in  Mr.  Pitman's  system  of  shorthand  and  in  the 
working  of  the  Phonetic  Institute.  Such  pursuits  were  by 
many  called  whims  and  crotchets,  but  it  is  well  known  and 
fully  recognized  by  those  who  knew  him,  that  his  advo- 
cacy of  these  and  kindred  objects  was  prompted  by  a  pure 
and  enlarged  philanthropy.      He  was  ever  ready  with  his 
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time,  pen,  and  purse  to  assist  any  scheme  that  had  the 
improvement  of  his  fellow-men  in  view.  He  was  an  early  pro- 
moter of  reading-rooms,  libraries,  and  mechanics'  institutions. 
He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  temperance,  and  his  zeal  against 
the  evils  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  shown  in  his  prominent 
connection  with  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  of  which  he 
was  president^  and  to  the  funds  of  which  he  was  a  munificent 
contributor.  He  carried  out  his  principles  at  home,  and 
abolished  all  the  public-houses  on  his  estates.  He  had  as 
great  an  aversion  to  tobacco  as  to  drink,  and  lost  no  opportunity 
of  discouraging  the  use  of  both,  being  profoundly  convinced 
that  their  habitual  use  was  detrimental  to  the  individual  and 
national  well-being. 

In  politics  Sir  Walter  was  a  liberal,  and  although  he  never 
attempted  to  follow  the  example  of  one  or  two  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  seeking  a  seat  in  Parliament — the  fourth  baronet, 
who  died  in  1828,  successfully  contested  Newcastle  in  1777, 
and  was  member  in  three  succeeding  Parliaments  for  Somer- 
setshire— he  was  a  consistent  and  conscientious  adherent  of 
his  party,  and  sometimes  appeared  conspicuously  in  political 
contests  or  celebrations  of  a  local  character.  He  held  at 
various  times  several  important  public  offices ;  he  was  ap- 
pointed, in  1847,  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  Somerset,  and  in 
1850  was  High  Sheriff  of  Northumberland,  of  which  he  was 
made  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  in  1852. 

He  died  on  his  estate  at  Wallington,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
March  23rd,  1879.  He  had  been  but  a  short  while  ailing,  but 
his  advanced  age,  eighty-two,  in  some  measure  prepared  his 
friends  for  his  departure.    He  joined  the  Association  in  1871. 

XI. 

Rev.  Thomas  Bury  Wells,  M. A.,  was  for  forty  years  Rector 
of  Portlemouth,  near  Kingsbridge.  In  his  earlier  years  he 
was  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  saw  active  service  from 
the  blockade  of  Flushing,  in  1810,  to  the  bombardment  of 
Algiers  by  Lord  Exmouth,  in  1816.  On  this  memorable  day 
Mr.  Wells,  acting  as  midshipman,  greatly  signalized  himself, 
and  his  conduct  was  reported  by  his  captain  as  having  been 
"  conspicuously  gallant."  He  was  afterwards  promoted,  and 
was  well-known  throughout  the  service  as  an  able  and  zealous 
officer.  He  joined  the  Association  in  1877,  and  died  at  Portle- 
mouth, on  the  23rd  of  May,  1879,  at  the  age  of  85  years. 
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IH  preseuting  their  fourth  report  to  the  Council  of  the 
Devonshire  Association,  the  Committee  for  recording  observa- 
tions on  the  Meteorology  of  Devonshire  have  to  report  the 
addition  of  recorded  observations  from  the  following  localities 
— from  Xingsbridge,  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Fox,  and  from  Eocombe, 
Torquay,  taken  by  Mr.  Hearder — and  the  omission  of  the 
rainfall  observations  from  Brookbank,  Teignmouth,  owing  to 
the  change  of  residence  of  the  observer  to  another  part  of 
the  town. 
The  localities  will  therefore  stand  as  follows : 
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The  chief  meteorological  features  of  1878  were  the  mildness 
on  the  whole  of  the  early  months,  but  with  sharp  weather  at 
the  end  of  March ;  the  coldness  of  the  latter  spring  and  early 
summer ;  the  sudden  burst  into  warm  weather  in  the  latter 
part  of  June ;  the  cold  period  at  the  close  of  September,  and 
the  prolonged  and  unusual  cold  of  November  and  December. 

The  only  stations  from  which  mean  barometric  observations 
ai-e  recorded  are  Princetown  (Dartmoor),  Babbicombe,  and 
Teignmouth.  In  1876  the  mean  barometric  pressure  at 
Princetown,  at  9  a.m.,  reduced  to  sea-level,  was  for  each  month 
higher  than  that  at  the  sea  coast  In  1877  it  was  higher  at 
Princetown  for  each  month  except  April.  In  1878  it  was 
higher  at  Princetown  for  each  month  except  February,  Sep- 
tember, and  December ;  while  in  October  the  mean  readings 
at  all  these  localities  were  practically  identical,  and  in  No- 
vember nearly  so. . 

The  stations  from  which  observations  of  temperature  and 
humidity  are  recorded  may,  as  before,  be  thus  grouped  :  That 
at  Princetown,  which  stands  by  itself;  those  on  the  sea  coast, 
but  whose  elevation  varies  from  one  of  45  feet  above  sea- 
level  at  Bitton,  Teignmouth,  to  one  of  400  feet  at  Kocombe, 
Toixjuay ;  and  the  remaining  stations,  including  that  at 
Druid,  Ashburton,  near  the  borders  of  Dartmoor,  570  feet 
above  sea-level ;  that  at  Kingsbridge,  4 J  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  63  feet  above  sea-level ;  and  those  at  Brampford  Speke, 
Tiverton,  and  Langtree  Wick,  removed  both  from  Dartmoor 
and  the  sea,  and  varying  in  altitude  from  140  feet  to  451  feet. 

Taking  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  the  following 
summary  of  observations  may  be  made,  noting  that  owing  to 
the  cold  weather  in  March  the  mean  minimum  temperature 
for  this  month  was  at  each  station  lower  than  that  for 
February,  except  at  Druid,  where  this  element  was  the  same 
for  February  and  March. 

In  regard  to  temperature  in  the  shade,  the  highest  mean 
maximum  temperatures  for  January  were  497  at  Kingsbridge, 
and  49*3  at  Teignmouth ;  the  lowest,  421  at  Princetown,  and 
44*9  at  Brampford  Speke.  The  highest  for  February  were 
50  0  at  Teignmouth  and  Tiverton,  and  49*9  at  Kingsbridge; 
the  lowest,  431  at  Princetown,  and  47*3  at  Brampford  Speke 
and  Langtree  Wick.  The  highest  for  March,  52*1  at  Teign- 
mouth, and  52*0  at  Tiverton ;  the  lowest,  43*3  at  Princetown, 
and  47*5  at  Langti-ee  Wick. 

The  actually  highest  temperatures  recorded  were  in  January, 
580,  reached  at  Teignmouth  and  Tiverton ;  in  February,  580 
at  Druid ;  and  in  March,  60*5  at  Kingsbridge. 
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The  lowest  mean  minimum  temperatures  for  January  were 
34*6  at  Princetown,  and  360  at  Tiverton ;  the  .highest,  40  8 
at  Kingsbridge,  and  38*6  at  Babbicombe.  The  lowest  for 
February,  36*0  at  Tiverton,  and  36*1  at  Princetown;  the 
highest,  41*4  at  Kingsbridge,  and  40*5  and  40*4  at  Teignmouth 
and  Babbicombe  respectively.  The  lowest  for  March,  34*3  at 
Princetown,  and  360  at  Tiverton ;  the  highest,  39*9  at  Teign- 
mouth, and  38'3  and  38*2  at  Babbicombe  and  at  Rocombe 
and  Langtree  Wick  respectively. 

The  actually  lowest  temperatures  recorded  were  in  January, 
22*0  at  Brampford  Speke ;  in  February,  23*5  at  Princetown ; 
and  in  March,  25*0  at  Tiverton. 

In  regard  to  moisture,  the  gi-eatest  mean  humidity  at  9  a.m. 
(saturation  =  100)  for  January  was  95  at  Princetown,  and 
94  at  Langtree  Wick;  the  least,  88  at  Babbicombe  and 
Sidmouth.  The  greatest  for  February,  97  at  Princetown ; 
the  least,  90  at  Babbicombe,  and  91  at  Teignmouth.  The 
greatest  for  March,  89  at  Princetown  and  Langtree  Wick; 
the  least,  76  at  Sidmouth,  and  77  at  Babbicomba 

In  regard  to  rainfall,  the  greatest  rainfall  in  January  was 
5*75  inches  at  Princetown ;  the  least,  1*69  at  Rocombe.  The 
greatest  in  February,  5*69  at  Holne  Vicarage ;  the  least,  1*62 
at  Brampford  Speke.  The  greatest  in  March,  4'55  at  Prince- 
town ;  the  least,  1*55  at  Rocombe. 

Taking  now  the  spring  months  of  April  and  May:  As 
to  temperature  in  the  shade,  the  highest  mean  maximum 
temperatures  for  April  were  570  at  Tiverton,  and  55*2  at 
Brampford  Speke;  the  lowest,  48  2  at  Princetown,  and  52*4 
at  Sidmouth.  The  highest  for  May  were  60*2  al  Druid  and 
Kingsbridge,  and  600  at  Teignmouth  and  Brampford  Speke ; 
the  lowest,  53*3  at  Princetown,  and  57*3  at  Langtree  Wick. 

The  actually  highest  temperature  reached  in  April  was 
650  at  Teignmouth  and  Brampford  Speke ;  and  in  May,  70*0 
at  Tiverton.  The  lowest  mean  minimum  temperatures  were 
for  April,  38*0  at  Tiverton,  and  38*3  at  Princetown;  the 
highest,  43*7  at  Kingsbridge,  and  43*2  at  Teignmouth.  The 
lowest  in  May  were  42*0  at  Tiverton,  and  433  at  Princetown ; 
the  highest,  48*5  at  Teignmouth,  and  480  at  Kingsbridge. 

The  actually  lowest  temperature  reached  in  April  was 
270  at  Tiverton ;  and  in  May,  34*0  at  Tiverton. 

As  to  moisture,  the  greatest  mean  humidity  at  9.  a.m.  for 
April  was  93  at  Druid;  the  least,  85  at  Sidmouth.  The 
greatest  for  May,  93  at  Druid  and  Kingsbridge;  the  least, 
8 1  at  Rocombe  and  Babbicombe. 

As  to  liiriMHllliiiiii'!*^^  rainfall  in  April  was  6*48  inches 
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at  Druid ;  the  least,  2*81  at  Langtree  Wick.  The  greatest  for 
May,  9*33  at  Princetown ;  the  least,  3*75  at  Rocombe. 

The  first  half  of  June  was  cool  for  the  time  of  year,  but 
the  hot  weather  of  the  last  half  so  raised  its  mean  tempera- 
ture that  it  may  be  taken  best  with  July  and  August 

As  to  these  three  months  then,  with  regard  to  temperature, 
the  highest  mean  maximum  temperatures  for  June  were 
70*0  at  Tiverton,  and  680  at  Brampford  Speke ;  the  lowest, 
61'3  at  Princetown,  and  64*2  at  Sidraouth.  The  highest  for 
July  were  73*3  at  Kingsbridge,  and  730  at  Tiverton;  the 
lowest  65*1  at  Princetown,  and  68*0  at  Langtree  Wick.  The 
highest  for  August  were  710  at  Tiverton,  and  69*8  at  Kings- 
bridge  ;  the  lowest,  61*8  at  Princetown,  and  65*9  at  Langtree 
Wick. 

The  actually  highest  temperature  reached  in  June  was 
850  at  Tiverton ;  in  July,  860  at  Tiverton ;  and  in  August, 
77-0  at  Tiverton. 

The  lowest  mean  minimum  temperatures  for  June  were  48  0 
at  Tiverton,  and  48*4  at  Princetown;  the  highest,  52*8  at 
Teignmouth,  and  52*7  at  Kingsbridge.  The  lowest  for  July, 
51*0  at  Tiverton,  and  52*0  at  Princetown ;  the  highest,  57*2  at 
Langtree  Wick,  and  56*8  at  Teignmouth  and  Sidmouth.  The 
lowest  for  August,  50*5  at  Princetown,  and  52*0  at  Tiverton ; 
the  highest,  57*2  at  Teignmouth,  and  57*0  at  Kingsbridge. 

The  actually  lowest  temperature  reached  in  June  was  420 
at  Princetown,  Tiverton,  and  Brampford  Speke ;  in  July,  43*0 
at  Tiverton  ;  in  August,  400  at  Princetown. 

With  regard  to  moisture,  the  greatest  mean  humidity  at 
9  am.  for  June  was  89  at  Druid ;  the  least,  74  at  Sidmouth. 
The  greatest  for  July,  85  at  Langtree  Wick ;  the  least,  75  at 
Sidmouth.  The  greatest  for  August,  90  at  Druid ;  the  least, 
80  at  Kingsbridge,  and  Teignmouth. 

With  regard  to  rainfall,  the  greatest  rainfall  in  June  was 
6*05  inches  at  Princetown ;  the  least,  207  at  Sidmouth.  The 
greatest  in  July  was  2*41  inches  at  Princetown ;  the  least, 
1*36  at  Sidmouth.  The  greatest  in  August,  9*  12  inches  at 
Princetown ;  the  least,  387  at  Teignmouth. 

Of  the  four  last  months  of  the  year  November  was  so 
exceptionally  cold  that  it  would  be  well  to  consider  it  in 
connection  with  December,  itself  an  unusually  cold  month, 
and  to  take  September  and  October  together. 

As  to  temperature,  then,  the  highest  mean  maximum 
temperatures  for  September  were  66*5  at  Teignmouth,  and 
66*4  at  Kingsbridge;  the  lowest,  58*6  at  Princetown,  and 
62  2  at  Langtree  Wick.     The  highest  for  October,  607  at 
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Eingsbridge,  and  60*2  at  Teignmouth;  the  lowest,  52*8  at 
Frincetown,  and  55*3  at  Branipford  Speke. 

The  actually  highest  temperature  reached  iu  September 
was  750  at  Tiverton ;  and  in  October,  70*0  at  Tiverton  and 
Kingsbridge. 

The  lowest  mean  minimum  tempei-atures  for  September 
were  460  at  Tiverton,  and  46*9  at  Princetown ;  the  highest, 
61*5  at  Langtree  Wick,  and  50  9  at  Bocombe.  The  lowest  for 
October  were  430  at  Tiverton,  and  43*7  at  Princetown ;  the 
highest,  48*1  at  Teignmouth,  and  47*7  at  Sidmouth. 

The  actually  lowest  temperature  reached  in  September  was 
36*0  at  Tiverton ;  and  in  October,  30*5  at  Princetown. 

As  to  moisture,  the  greatest  mean  humidity  at  9  a.m.  for 
September  was  88  at  Druid ;  the  least,  78  at  Teignmouth  and 
Babbicombe.  The  greatest  for  October  was  90  at  Princetown, 
Druid,  and  Langtree  Wick ;  the  least,  80  at  Sidmouth. 

As  to  rainfall,  the  greatest  rainfall  in  September  was  5*21 
inches  at  Princetown ;  the  least,  1*62  at  Bocombe.  The 
greatest  in  October  was  8*79  inches  at  Princetown ;  the  least, 
2*96  at  Bocombe  and  Sidmouth. 

Coming  now  to  November  and  December:  In  regard  to 
shade  temperature,  the  highest  mean  maximum  temperatures 
for  November  were  48*9  at  Kingsbridge,  and  480  at  Teign- 
mouth ;  the  lowest,  40*3  at  Princetown,  and  432  at  Brampford 
Speke.  The  highest  for  December  were  44*3  at  Kingsbridge, 
and  43*8  at  Teignmouth ;  the  lowest,  36*9  at  Princetown,  and 
37*7  at  Brampford  Speke. 

The  actually  highest  temperature  reached  iu  November 
was  560  at  Kingsbridge  and  Tiverton;  and  in  December, 
570  at  Tiverton. 

The  lowest  mean  minimum  temperatures  for  November 
were  32*4  at  Princetown,  and  340  at  Tiverton ;  the  highest, 
37*1  at  Teignmouth,  and  370  at  Babbicombe.  The  lowest  for 
December  were  26*7  at  Brampford  Speke,  and  270  at  Tiverton; 
the  highest,  31*9  at  Teignmouth,  and  31  4  at  Babbicombe. 

The  actually  lowest  temperature  reached  in  November  was 
269  at  Princetown ;  and  in  December,  13*0  at  Brampford  Speke. 

In  regard  to  moisture,  the  greatest  mean  humidity  at  9  a.m. 
for  November  was  95  at  Druid ;  the  least,  82  at  Teignmouth 
and  Sidmouth.  The  greatest  for  December,  95  at  Druid ;  the 
least,  82  at  Teignmouth. 

In  regard  to  rainfall,  the  gi*eatest  rainfall  for  November 
was  6*68  inches  at  Princetown ;  the  least,  2*81  at  Brampford 
Speke.  The  greatest  for  December  was  7*02  inches  at  Prince- 
town ;  the  least,  2*77  at  Sidmouth. 
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Observations  of  the  maximum  temperature  in  the  sun,  as 
taken  by  a  thermometer  with  a  blackened  bulb  in  vacuo, 
have  only  been  recorded  from  Babbicombe,  Teignmouth, 
Sidmouth,  and  subsequently  to  May  from  Rocombe.  Mean 
leadings  have  not  been  recorded  from  Sidmouth. 

The  mean  maximum  temperature  in  the  sun  was  higher 
for  each  month  at  Babbicombe  than  at  Teignmouth,  except  in 
January,  February,  and  March,  when  the  mean  readings 
were  higher  at  Teignmouth,  and  in  December,  when  they 
were  the  same  at  both  localities.  The  mean  monthly  readings 
were  higher  at  Rocombe  than  at  Teignmouth  for  June,  July, 
August,  September,  and  October,  but  lower  both  for  November 
and  December. 

The  actually  highest  temperature  recorded  in  the  sun  was 
144*2  in  June  at  Babbicombe. 

Readings  of  the  minimum  thermometer  on  the  grass  have 
been  taken  at  Princetown,  Rocombe,  Babbicombe,  Teignmouth, 
and  Sidmouth.  Mean  readings  have  not  been  recorded  from 
Sidmouth. 

The  mean  readings  were  lowest  for  each  month  at  Prince- 
town  except  in  March,  when  the  mean  was  slightly  lower  at 
Babbicombe.  They  were  highest  for  each  month  at  Rocombe 
except  those  for  May,  August,  September,  and  October,  which 
were  highest  at  Teignmouth. 

The  actually  lowest  temperature  readied  on  the  grass 
during  the  year  was  10'3  in  December  at  Princetown. 

The  total  rainfall  for  the  year  at  the  various  stations,  the 
number  of  days  on  which  '01  inch  or  more  fell,  and  the 
greatest  fall  in  any  one  day,  have  been  as  follows : 


Namk  of  Station. 

Total 

BainfaU 

in  Inches. 

Total 
Numbor  of 
Wet  Days. 

GreatMt 

Fall 
in  One  Day 
in  Inches. 

Princetown,  Dartmoor 
Holne  Vicarage,  Ashburton  . 
Druid.  ARhburton . 
Kingsbridge 
Lamoma,  Torquay 
Rocombe,  Torquay 
Babbicombe 

Teignmouth  (Town  Reservoir) 
8idmount,  Sidmouth 
Biumpford  Speke  . 
Exe  Villa,  Tiverton 
Langtree  Wick 

76.65 
64.11 
58.76 
41.49 

35.87 

32.88 
36.08 

36.99 
33.18 

35.25 

41.79 
50.69 

•  •  ■ 

218 
201 

154 
196 

185 
189 
186 
180 
219 
210 
216 

•  •  • 

2.48 
1.86 
1.80 
0.98 
0.96 
1.20 
1.15 

■  •  • 

1. 16 
1.25 
1.79 

(Signed) 


W.  C.  Lake,  m.d.,  Hon.  Sec.  of  Com. 
K  E.  Glyde,  Chairman. 
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FOURTH  REPORT   OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENTIFIC   MEMORANDA. 

Fourth  Report  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  O.  -Doe, 
Bev.  W.  Harpley,  Mr.  K  S.  ffetneken,  Mr.  H,  S.  Gill, 
Mr.  K  ParJUt,  Mr.  W.  Pengdly  (Secretary),  and  Mr.  J. 
Brooking  Bowe,  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the  discovert/  or 
occurrence  of  such  facts,  in  any  department  of  scientific 
inquiry,  and  connected  with  Devonshire,  as  it  may  he 
desirable  to  place  on  permanent  record,  but  may  not  he 
of  sufficient  important  in  themselves  to  form  the  subjects  of 
separate  papers. 

Edited  by  W.  Pbnobllt,  f.r.8.,  f.o.s.,  &c.»  Hod.  Secretary  of  the  Committee. 

(Bead  at  Ilfraoombe,  July,  1879.) 


In  commencing  their  Report  the  Committee  cannot  but  feel 
it  to  be  their  duty  to  express  their  deep  sorrow  at  the  decease 
of  the  late  Mr.  R  J.  King,  one  of  their  number,  and  their 
profound  sense  of  the  loss  they  have  sustained  through  that 
sad  event 

Tliis  Report  includes  Memoranda  of  facts  discovered  or 
observed  up  to  the  end  of  May,  1879. 

The  portions  of  the  Report  which  are  not  placed  within 
inverted  commas  are  editorial  The  sources  whence  all  the 
other  portions  have  been  derived  are  either  fully  stated  or 
are  indicated  by  initials,  the  full  import  of  which  is  as 
follows : — 

W.  B.  =  Mr.  W.  Brodrick,  Little  HiU,  Chudleigh. 

J.  R  C.  =  Mr.  J.  R  Chanter,  Fort  Hill,  Bamstapla 

T.  D.  =  Torquay  Directory  (Newspaper). 

G.  D,  =  Mr.  G.  Doe,  Castle  Street^  Great  Tor- 

rington. 
R  D.  =  Rev.  R  Douglas,  Manaton,  near  Moreton- 

hampsteaicL 
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W,  E.  =  Weekly  Express  (Chudleigh  Newspaper). 

E.  F.  =  Mr.  K  Furze,  Blackpool  Farn^  South- 

molton. 
T.  O.  =  Tiverton  Oazette  (Newspaper). 

H.  S.  G.  =  Mr.  H.  S.  GUI,  Exe  Villa,  Tiverton. 

N.  S.  H.  =  Mr.  N.  S.  Heineken,  Sidmouth. 

C.  H.  =  Mrs.  C.  Horsford,  Buckerell,  near  Honiton. 

J.  J.  =  Mr.  J.  Job,  Beechfield  House,  Horra- 

bridge,  near  Tavistock. 
A.  L  L.  =  Miss  A.  L.  Lake,  2,  West  Clifif  Terrace, 

Teignmouth. 
A.  H.  McN.       =  Major  A.  H.  McNab,  Cliff  Park,  Teign- 

mouth. 
W.  if.  iV.  =  Western     Morning     News     (Plymouth 

Newspaper). 
E.  P.  =  Mr.    E.    Parfitt,    Devon    and    Exeter 

Institution,  Exeter. 
W.  P.  =  Mr.  W.  Pengelly,  Lamorna,  Torquay. 

J.  B.  R.  =  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  Lockyer  Street, 

Plymouth. 
R  S.  =  Mr.  E,  Smith,  Tencery  Farm,  Dunkeswell. 

W.  R  S.  =  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith,  Okehampton. 

R.  A.  T.  =  Mr.    R    A    Toop,    Horrabridge,  near 

Tavistock. 
W.  T,  =  Western  Times  (Exeter  Newspaper). 

W.  S.  M.  DT.   =  Mr.  W.  S.  M.  D'Urban,  Albert  Memorial 

Museum,  Exeter. 

The  Memomnda,  arranged  under  nine  separate  heads — 
Archaeological,  Botanical,  Centenarian,  Geological,  Meteoro- 
logical, Numismatical,  Palaeontological,  Ehabdomanical,  and 
Zoological — are  sixty-five  in  number. 

It  must  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  each  of  the  writers  is 
solely  responsible  for  the  statements  he  makes ;  and  that  the 
objects  of  the  Committee  in  their  Reports  are  to  record  facts 
and  to  suggest  lines  of  inquiry;  not  to  speculate  on  their 
explanations,  or  bearings,  or  connections. 

I.   ARCHiBOLOOICAL. 

1.  A  Posy  Gold  Ring: — "A  gold  ring  was  found  in 
April,  1879,  by  a  workman  engaged  in  pulling  down  an  old 
house  in  the  Marsh,  or  that  part  of  Sidmouth  now  commonly 
called  Eastern  Town,  In  section,  the  ring  is  plano-convex,  or 
flat  inside  and  half  round  outside.  Round  the  flat  inside 
the  following  'posy,'  in  one  continuous  line,  has  been  cut 

E  2 
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with  a  graver — *  In  God  and  thee,  my  joy  shall  be.*  The  only 
stamp  now  visible  on  the  ring  is  T.  S.,  which  may  stand  for 
the  initials  of  the  maker."  (N.  S.  H.) 

The  "  posy  *'  in  the  foregoing  Memorandum  occurs,  but  in 
the  two  Unes — 

'*  In  Gk)d  and  thee 
My  joy  shall  be," 

in  a  ring  belonging  to  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Singer. 
(See  Finger-Ring  Lore,  Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal, 
By  William  Jones,  F.8.A.,  1877,  p.  399.) 

IL  BOTANICAL. 

2.  Aloe  =  Agave  americana,  Wil.  The  Torquay  directory 
for  10th  July,  1878,  contained  the  following  paragraph: — 
"  A  fine  specimen  of  the  aloe  is  now  about  to  bloom,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  lawn  of  Balsdon  [a  villa  in  Abbey  Eoad, 
Torquay],  where  it  has  been  planted  about  twenty  years. 
The  height  of  this  plant,  with  flower  spike,  is  fifteen  feet.  It 
has  leaves  six  feet  long,  one  foot  wide,  and  is  five  inches 
thick  at  the  base.  The  flower  spike  has  grown  about  ten 
feet  during  the  last  six  weeks."  (T.  D.) 

The  flower-stalk,  which  finally  reached  a  height  of  eighteen 
feet,  was  presented  to  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society, 
and  is  at  present  in  the  museum  of  that  body. 

3.  The  same  journal,  in  its  issue  for  28th  August,  1878, 
states  that  "  At  Haldon  [the  seat  of  Sir  L  Palk,  Bart.,  M.P.] 
there  is  a  magnificent  aloe  in  bloom.  It  is  forty  feet  in 
height,  and  believed  to  be  about  fifty  years  old."  (T.  D.) 

4.  The  Daily  Western  Times,  for  October  29th,  1878, 
contained  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Parfitt,  dated  26th 
October,  1878:— 

"A  noble  specimen  of  this  grand  plant,  one  of  the  finest  of 
Nature's  productions,  is  now  flowering  at  Dawlish  in  the  pretty 
little  garden  of  Peter  Alfred  Ermen,  Esq.,  and  which  has  been 
kindly  thrown  open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors  who  care  to  see 
remarkable  specimens  of  the  floral  world.  This  species  of  aloe 
was  introduced  into  Britain  in  1640;  but  it  remained  for  years 
and  years  a  greenhouse  plant  only,  and  still  does  so  in  counties 
beyond  Devon  and  Somerset  Beyond  this  it  is  placed  out-of- 
doors  only  tlu-oughout  the  summer  months ;  but  in  the  county  of 
Devon,  and  more  especially  in  the  southern  portion  of  it,  the 
plant  will  bear  .  .  .  our  climate  with  a  very  slight  protection  in 
winter ;  and  in.  the  neighbourhood  of  Salcombe,  and  in  some  of 
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the  favoured  spots  of  this  delightful  locality,  the  plant  will  stand 
without  any  protection  planted  in  the  ground.  The  first  that 
flowered  at  Salcombe  was  in  1774,  of  which  a  handbill  was 
printed,  showing  the  great  rarity  of  the  aloe  flowering  in  this 
country.  It  ran  thus  :  *  Now  to  be  seen  at  Salcombe,  near  Kmgs- 
bridge,  in  full  bloom,  a  remarkable  aloe,  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  ever  seen  in  this  kingdom;  and  although  continually 
exposed  to  the  weather,  it  hath  grown  to  the  following  dimensions 
— in  height  twenty  feet,  length  of  leaf  nine  feet,  thickness  of  leaf 
six  inches.'  The  charge  for  seeing  this  was  to  gentlemen  and 
ladies  28.  6d.  each,  and  to  the  general  public  Is.  In  1855  four 
specimens  of  this  aloe  flowered  in  Mr.  Strong's  garden  on  the 
Cliff",  which  overhangs  the  estuary  at  Salcombe,  the  finest  of  which 
reached  the  height  of  twenty-seven  feet,  the  flower  stalk  of  which 
grow  at  the  wonderful  rate  of  four  inches  per  day.  The  plant  we 
have  now  under  consideration  began  to  show  signs  of  flowering 
last  May  by  pushing  up  its  enormous  stem,  which  now  reaches 
about  thirty  feet  in  height,  on  which  are  borne  between  forty  and 
fifty  large  bunches  of  flowers,  the  whole  inflorescence  reminding 
one  of  a  gigantic  candelabrum.  The  first  flower-branches  begin 
about  five  or  six  feet  from  the  base  of  the  stem.  These  are  rather 
shorter  than  the  ones  next  above  them,  and  the  ones  next  above 
those  are  longer  still,  so  that  in  the  centre  of  the  inflorescence  the 
branches  reach  the  longest  From  this  to  the  top  they  gradually 
grow  shorter,  so  that  the  whole  inflorescence  would  in  outline  form 
what  is  called  a  fusiform  spike.  The  stem  where  it  emerges  from 
the  plant  is  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  tapera 
from  this  gradually  to  the  top.  The  leaves  are  from  six  to  seven 
feet  long,  and  abowt  eight  inches  wide  near  the  base,  the  whole 
plant  measuring  from  point  to  point  of  its  leaves  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  feet  in  diameter.  Round  about  its  base,  and  springing 
from  the  roots,  are  some  suckers  not  more  than  six  inches  in  height, 
and,  curiously  enough,  these  are  also  flowering. 

The  plant  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  terrace,  which  slopes  down  to 
the  grass  plat  in  front  of  the  owner's  house.  This  plant  when 
young  was  treated  with  a  place  in  the  greenhouse  in  the  winter 
time,  until  it  grew  too  large  to  lift  about ;  it  was  then  planted  out 
in  the  place  where  it  is  now  in  bloom.  The  plant  has  therefore 
been  in  the  possession  of  its  present  owner  within  a  year  or  so  of 
its  entire  life,  and  it  is  about  twenty-five  years  since  he  purchased  it. 

There  is  a  traditional  fallacy  that  the  American  aloe  only  flowera 
once  in  a  hundred  years ;  but  the  plants  that  flowered  at  Salcombe 
and  the  present  specimen  show  that  when  favourably  situated  they 
flower  when  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  old.  All  those  who  care 
to  see  one  of  the  most  remarkable  products  of  nature  should  see 
the  fine  Agave  americana  now  flowering  at  Dawlish.  There  were 
the  other  day  when  I  saw  it  about  sixteen  of  the  topmost  flower 
heads  just   open,   and  there   were   hundreds   of  'bees   and    flies 
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attracted  by  the  sweetness  of  the  nectar  in  the  flowers.  All  the 
rest  of  the  flowers  had  withered,  and  were  falling  to  the  ground." 
(E.P.) 

The  handbill  respecting  the  aloe  which  flowered  at 
Salcombe  in  1774,  to  which  Mr.  Parfitt  refers,  is  copied  in  a 
foot-note  by  Miss  S.  P.  Fox  in  her  Kingsbridge  and  its 
Surroundings^  1874,  p.  151,  from  a  copy  given  by  Hawkins 
in  his  History  of  Kingsbridge,  and  is  perhaps  worth  repro- 
ducing here  in  its  original  form  and  orthography : — 

'*  Now  to  be  Been  at  Salcombb,  near 
KncosBRiDOE,  in  fall  blow, 
A  Remarkable  Allob, 

Supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever  seen  in  this  kingdom;  and  although 
oontmnally  exposed   to  the   Weather,  it  hath   grown  to   the   following 

Dementions: — 

feet  inches. 
In  height  .        .    20      0 

Length  of  the  leaf  .        .90 

Thickness  of  ditto  ..06 

As  the  Proprietor  hath  been  at  great  expenses  to  keep  it  for  the  Inspection 
of  the  Curious,  the  Terms  of  admission  are,  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
2s.  6d.  eadi ;  all  otiiers  at  one  shilling  each  person,  and  to  be  paid  at  the 
Door." 

Miss  Fox  adds,  "It  afterwards  grew  eight  feet  more  [in 
height]." 

m.   CENTENARUN. 

5.  The  following  announcement  appeared,  under  the  head 
of  Deaths,  in  the  Western  Times  of  6th  December,  1878 : — 

"Phillips. — Nov.  30,  at  Barnstaple,  Jane  Phillips,  of 
Westdown,  aged  101." 

On  17th  December  I  wrote  Mr.  J.  R.  Chanter,  of  Fort 
Hill,  Barnstaple,  requesting  his  assistance  in  an  effort  to 
prove  or  disprove  this  asserted  Gentenarianism ;  and  on  the 
19th  of  that  month  he  was  so  good  as  to  write  me  as 
follows: — 

"  I  have  already  been  enquiring  about  the  assumed  Gen- 
tenarianism, the  only  evidence  of  which  appears  to  be  the 
old  lad/s  assertion  or  belief.  Her  baptismal  register  has, 
I  am  informed,  been  looked  for,  and  turns  out  to  have  been 
in  1780,  which  would  only  make  her  98  or  99,  unless  her 
baptism  was  delayed  until  she  was  above  two  years  old. 
This  is  unlikely ;  and  that  it  is  so  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  she  had  brothers  and  sisters  baptized  a  year  or  so  before 
and  after  1780.  On  hearing  this  I  ceased  to  take  any  further 
interest  in  the  matter."  (J.  R  G.) 

Whilst  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Chanter  is  correct  in 
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his  conclusion  that  the  fact  of  the  baptism  of  the  brothers 
and  sisters  proves  that,  in  the  case  under  notice,  the  baptism 
had  not  been  delayed,  I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  that  a 
delay  of  baptism  is  a  'priori  unlikely.  My  own  father 
frequently  told  me  that  he  was  not  baptized  until  he  was 
upwards  of  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  even  in  the  present 
day  such  delays  are  not  very  unusual.  On  30th  July,  1874, 
I  witnessed  the  simultaneous  baptism  of  a  batch  of  about 
half  a  dozen  children  in  West  Teignmouth  Church.  Some  of 
them  were  infants  "Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's 
arms "  {As  You  Like  It  Ac.  ii.  sc.  7) ;  but  the  batch  con- 
tained more  than  one  child  upwards  of  four  years  of  age.  A 
servant  in  my  own  house  states  that  she  was  baptized  in 
Torre  Church,  Torquay,  at  the  same  time  with  two  of  her 
brothers,  one  of  whom  was  about  seven  years  old,  and  the 
other  four,  whilst  she  was  little  more  than  one  month.  The 
statement  is  confirmed  by  the  Parish  Eegister,  which  I  have 
consulted.  (W.  P.) 

IV.   GEOLOGICAL. 

6.  Trap  Rock: — "Three  specimens  of  dark  red  vesicular 
Trap  rock,  one  of  them  containing  an  angular  piece  of 
limestone,  and  a  piece  of  Brown  Hematite  Iron,  were  presented, 
in  October,  1878,  to  the  Museum  of  the  Torquay  Natural 
History  Society,  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Wolfe,  m.a.,  who  had 
dislodged  them  from  a  mass  in  situ  beneath  the  soil  in  his 
garden  at  *  Arthington,*  on  the  Barton  Road,  Torre,  Torquay. 
No  such  rock  is  figured  at  or  near  the  spot  in  the  map  of  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain;  and,  according  to  the 
same  map,  the  Trap  rock  nearest  the  locality  is  a  mass  of 
Greenstone  about  a  mile  off,  in  a  north-north-east  direction. 
I  am  satisfied  from  personal  inspection  that  the  rock  is 
distinctly  in  situ  at  Arthington."  (W.  P.) 

7.  Chalk  Outlier  (?) :— -"Early  in  1879  a  friend  informed 
me  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  an  'outlier' 
of  Chalk  near  the  river  Teign,  between  Newton  Abbot  and 
the  sea.  Though  it  seemed  improbable  that  such  a  phe- 
nomenon should  have  been  overlooked  in  a  district  so  long 
and  80  much  frequented  by  geologists,  and  though  it  was 
many  miles  west  of  any  known  chalk  beds  in  Devonshire, 
still,  as  there  were  outliers  of  the  lower  members  of  the 
Cretaceous  System  at  no  great  distance,  it  seemed  proper  to 
pay  some  attention  to  the  statement,  especially  when  it  was 
remembered  that  very  small  outliers  of  Triassic  rocks  exist. 
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in  various  parts  of  Devon,  at  very  great  distances  from  the 
continuous  Triassic  formation  of  the  county. 

Accordingly,  on  23rd  May,  1879,  under  my  friend's 
guidance,  I  visited  the  spot,  which  proved  to  be  near 
Buckland  Point,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Teign,  and  about 
•8  mile  KN.E.  from  Newton  Railway  Station.  The  supposed 
outlier  lay  beneath  a  covering  of  ordinary  river  dAhris,  not 
quite  a  foot  in  thickness,  and,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
occupied  an  area  of  about  twenty  feet  in  length  and  breadth, 
extending  from  the  low-water  margin  to  a  height  not  above 
the  reach  of  high-water — a  level  much  below  that  of  the 
neighbouring  Cretaceous  deposits  of  Milber  Down  and  the 
Haldons.  When  exposed  to  view  it  proved  to  be  undoubtedly 
chalk,  but  much  less  coherent  than  I  expected  a  mass  in 
situ  to  be.  On  digging  through  it  we  found  it  no  more  than 
eight  inches  thick,  and  lying  on  a  heterogeneous  accumulation 
of  a  black  colour,  containing  pieces  of  sandstone  and  flint, 
all  well-rounded,  and  one  piece  of  coal,  which  had  also 
undergone  some  rolling.  This  underlying  bed  satisfied  me 
that  the  whole,  the  chalk  included,  instead  of  being  in  situ, 
had  been  transported,  and  was  not  improbably  a  portion  of 
the  ballast  of  a  small  coaster.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Chalk  outlier  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Teign. 

Though  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been  of  more  popular  in- 
terest to  have  been  able  to  confirm,  than  to  contradict,  the 
statement  that  there  is  such  an  outlier,  it  appears  desirable 
to  record  this  opinion,  as  the  supposed  outlier  has  already 
been  made  the  basis  of  speculation  respecting  the  source  of 
the  clays  of  post-cretaceous  age  so  abundant  in  the  Teign 
valley. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  reproduce,  in  connection 
with  the  foregoing  Memorandum,  the  following  foot-note  from 
tlie  late  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche*s  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall, 
&c.,  1839,  p.  430  :— 

**  *  While  examining  the  country  near  St.  Austell  we  found  a  field 
on  the  hill  westward  from  the  tumpike-road  near  Bosinver,  strewed 
over  with  unrolled  chalk-flints.  Upon  inquiry  into  this  unusual 
circumstance  we  were  enabled  to  ascertain  that  the  farmer  had, 
some  years  previously,  found  chalk  ballast,  in  which  were  flints, 
thrown  out  of  a  vessel  in  the  neighbouring  port  of  Charlestown, 
and,  considering  that  the  chalk  would  benefit  his  land,  he  brought 
it  to  his  farm  and  strewed  it  over  this  and,  we  believe,  one  or  two 
adjacent  fields.  The  chalk  had  gradually  disappeared  and  the 
flints  had  remained.     If  this  had  happened  a  century  ago,  and  all 
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knowledge  of  the  carriage  of  the  chalk  to  the  top  of  the  hill  lost, 
the  occurrence  of  the  flints  in  such  a  position  might  have  led  to 
erroneous  conclusions/ "  (W.  P.) 

V.   METEOROLOGICAL. 

8.  Meteor  : — "  A  meteor  was  observed  at  Plymouth  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  7th  June,  1878.  My  sister  saw  it  about 
9.45"  p.m.,  and  it  appeared  to  traverse  the  sky  from  the  south- 
west towards  the  north-east,  leaving  a  luminous  trail  in  its 
course.  Its  colour  was  bright — red,  blue,  and  yellow — and 
when  it  seemed  to  be  over  a  grove  of  trees  at  Tothill,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  town,  it  burst  with  a  slight  report,  fall- 
ing in  a  shower  of  stars  of  great  brilliancy."  (J.  B.  E.) 

9.  Thunderstorms: — "A  thunderstorm  of  unusual  severity, 
and  accompanied  in  many  places  by  hail  as  well  as  rain,  burst 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  on  Saturday 
[29th  June,  1878].  The  storm  seems  to  have  come  from  the 
north-westward,  and  was  heard  more  or  less  distinctly  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  district  early  in  the  morning.  Towards 
mid-day  it  seems  to  have  become  very  generally  heavy  along 
the  district  stretching  from  Camelford  in  Cornwall  by  Laun- 
ceston  and  Tavistock  and  North  Devon  into  parts  of  Somerset. 
Around  the  greater  part  of  this  district  the  storm  lasted  a 
considerable  time,  and  it  was  not  until  six  or  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  that  it  reached  Plymouth  and  the  southern  part 
of  Cornwall  as  far  as  St.  Austell,  and  then  its  violence  had 
pretty  well  spent  itself. 

«  «  «  «  « 

At  Crediton  the  storm  was  remarkable  by  reason  of  the 
hailstones  which  fell.  One  piece  of  ice  was  two  iuches  in 
circumference,  and  thick  glass  was  broken  at  the  Union 
Workhouse  and  in  the  conservatory  of  Mr.  J.  Searle  and 
other  places.  Many  of  the  houses  in  North  Street  were 
flooded/'  (W.  M,  N,,  1st  July,  1878.) 

10.  "A  thunderstorm  of  extraordinary  violence  passed 
over  Crediton  and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  about  mid- 
day on  Saturday  [29th  June,  1878],  causing  considerable 
damage  to  property.  There  was  also  a  heavy  fall  of  hail, 
which  caused  great  destruction  by  the  breaking  of  glass, 
cutting  the  potato  stalks,  beating  down  the  wheat,  and  wash- 
ing out  garden  produce.  So  heavy  was  the  storm,  that  the 
gratings  in  the  roadways  were  soon  choked,  and  the  streets 
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were  like  rivers.  The  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  town 
were  flooded ;  in  some  instances  there  was  from  two  to  three 
feet  of  water  and  mud  in  the  lower  rooms.  For  hours  after 
the  storm  had  passed  away  the  hail  in  many  places  could  be 
taken  up  almost  by  the  bucketful.  It  is  feared  the  damage 
to  the  district  will  be  very  great  Such  a  storm,  and  at  the 
latter  end  of  June  too,  has  not  been  witnessed  for  numbers 
of  years  in  this  locality ;  coming  on  as  it  did  suddenly.  It 
lasted  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  heat  just  pre- 
viously was  very  oppressive."  ( W.  T.,  1st  July,  1878.) 

11.  "A  violent  thunderstorm  broke  over  the  town  [of 
Tiverton]  on  Saturday  afternoon  [29th  June,  1878].  The 
lightning  was  unusually  vivid,  and  hailstones  nearly  as  large 
as  marbles  fell  during  the  storm.  At  the  Queen's  Head  Inn, 
Castle  Street,  a  lead  gas-pipe  was  melted  by  the  electric  fluid, 
and  the  gas  lighted.  But  for  the  timely  discovery  of  this 
circumstance,  which  happened  in  one  of  the  upstair  rooms, 
the  house  would  in  all  probability  have  been  destroyed.  A 
chimney  in  the  same  street  was  also  damaged  by  the  light- 
ning." ( W.  T.,  1st  July,  1878.) 

12.  "On  Saturday  [29th  June,  1878]  at  noon  a  severe 
thunderstorm  broke  over  Tiverton,  accompanied  by  unusually 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning.  Heavy  showers  of  rain  and  hail 
descended,  deluging  the  streets,  which  were  rendered  for  a 
time  almost  impassable.  In  one  or  two  instances  damage  of 
a  more  or  less  serious  nature  was  done  to  property  in  the 
town.  The  lightning  struck  the  roof  of  the  Queen's  Head 
Inn,  Castle  Street,  shattering  several  of  the  slates,  and  de- 
scended by  the  bell  wire  into  the  bedroom  of  the  landlady, 
Mrs.  Payne,  bursting  the  gas-pipe,  scorching  the  ceiling,  and 
setting  the  room  on  fire.  Fortunately  the  flames  were  dis- 
covered before  they  had  obtained  much  hold  on  the  premises, 
and  were  consequently  by  prompt  exertion  extinguished  with 
little  difficulty.  Considerable  damage  was  done,  however,  to 
the  chamber,  and  a  large  portion  of  wearing  apparel  in  the 
room  was  spoilt  by  the  molten  lead  from  the  gas-pipes.  The 
chimney  of  Mrs.  Cowell's  house,  Castle  Street,  was  also  dam- 
aged a  great  deal,  and  so  powerful  were  the  lightning  flashes 
that  the  rhubarb  leaves  in  Mr.  Babbage's  garden,  St.  Peter 
Street,  were  completely  seared  up.  Some  injury  was  also 
done  to  the  hay  crops  in  this  locality,  but  not  to  any  serious 
extent."  {T,  G.,  2nd  July,  1878.) 
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13.  "There  is  no  doubt  that  the  electric  fluid  struck  the 
house  in  Castle  Street,  Tiverton,  as  I  saw  the  gas-pipe  which 
had  been  melted,  and  the  black  mark  in  the  ceiling  caused 
by  the  ignited  gaa 

"At  die  'Queen's  Head'  I  was  shown  two  dresses  into 
which  the  hot  metal  from  the  molten  gas-pipes  had  dropped, 
and  so  embedded  itself  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
detach  it  without  spoiling  the  clothes."  (H.  S.  G.) 

14.  "On  Saturday  afternoon  [29th  June,  1878]  a  severe 
thunderstorm  passed  over  the  town  of  Barnstaple,  accom- 
panied by  heavy  rain  and  lightning,  but  no  damage  was 
done."  ( TF.  T.,  1st  July,  1878.) 

15.  "A  terrific  thunderstorm  passed  over  this  town  [Honi- 
ton]  on  Saturday.  Fierce  was  the  forked  lightning,  the 
thunder  loud,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  At 
Dunkeswell  six  bullocks,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Smith, 
which  had  taken  shelter  in  a  linhay,  were  killed  by  the 
lightning,  and  at  Buckerell  a  cow  was  killed,  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Horsford."  ( JF.  T) 

16.  Mr.  R.  Smith,  of  Tencery  Farm,  in  the  parish  of  Dun- 
keswell, six  miles  north  from  Honiton,  informed  me,  on  the 
4th  July,  1878,  that  the  bullocks  killed,  as  stated  above, 
were  the  property  of  his  brother  of  Wolford  Farm,  in  the 
same  parish;  and  were  six  "dairy  cows.  They  got,"  he 
said,  "  into  an  open  linhay  out  of  the  storm,  and  were  killed ; 
the  lightning  striking  the  wall  at  the  end,  and  smashing  it  in 
two.  It  also  struck  an  oak  tree  about  a  hundred  yards  off, 
splitting  it  from  top  to  bottom.  We  had  hailstones  as  big  as 
marbles,  and  quite  a  gale  of  wind  at  the  same  time."  (R  S.) 

17.  Mrs.  Horsford,  of  Buckerell  parish,  three  miles  west 
from  Honiton,  corrected  the  statement  respecting  her  loss,  to 
the  effect  that  "  it  was  a  fat  steer  instead  of  a  cow."  (C.  H.) 

18.  "This  town  [Southmolton]  was  visited  on  Saturday 
afternoon  [29th  June,  1878]  with  a  violent  thunderstorm 
accompanied  with  hail,  which  did  considerable  damage  to 
some  of  the  glass  in  greenhouses  in  the  neighbourhood." 
(FT.  r.,  1st  July,  1878.) 

19.  "The  lightning  on  Saturday  afternoon  [29th  June, 
1878]   killed  two  bullocks  the  property  of  Mr.  Furse,  of 
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Blackpool  Farm,  in  this  parish  [Southmolton].  The  lumps 
of  ice  which  fell  at  the  same  time  did  great  damage  to  the 
conservatory  of  G.  Bush,  Esq.,  Broom  House,  Georgenympton 
[two  miles  south  from  Southmolton]."   {W.  T.,  2nd  July, 

1878.) 

20.  Mr.  Furze,  writing  on  8th  July,  1878,  said:  "The 
statement  in  the  Western  Times  newspaper  is  quite  correct. 
I  had  two  bullocks  killed  by  the  lightning,  in  a  field  where 
there  were  sixteen  others ;  and  they  appeared  to  have  been 
instantaneously  killed,  as  there  was  not  a  blemish  to  be  seen 
on  them.  I  had  also  an  oak  tree  very  much  shattered." 
(E.  F.) 

21.  "A  storm  of  unprecedented  violence  occurred  in  this 
locality  [Exbourne,  five  miles  north  from  Okehampton]  on 
Saturday  [June  29th,  1878].  About  10  a.m.  rain  b^an  to 
fall,  and  by  11  a.m.  the  storm  had  arrived  at  its  zenith,  when 
thunder  of  the  most  terrible  nature  commenced,  accompanied 
by  several  flashes  of  lightning  of  the  most  vivid  character. 
About  this  time,  hail,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning  seemed  to 
vie  with  each  other  in  the  efforts  to  produce  the  most  awful 
feelings  in  the  human  mind.  The  hailstones  which  fell  were 
as  large  as  good-sized  nuts,  and  lay  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  storm  had  abated.  The  brook  adjoining  this  village 
rose  to  an  unprecedented  height — about  eight  feet  above  its 
general  height — carrying  everything  before  it.  Several  of 
the  low-lying  meadows  are  covered  with  sand,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  it  will  be  possible  to  cut  them  or  not. 
Also  several  of  the  low-lying  gardens  have  suffered  consider- 
ably, and  their  produce,  which  was  in  a  very  advanced  stage, 
is  now  worthless.  Hedge  after  hedge  was  carried  away,  and 
had  wind  accompanied  the  storm,  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
amount  of  damage  would  have  been  done."  ( TV,  T.,  5th  July, 
1878.) 

22.  "On  Saturday  last  [29th  June,  1878]  a  violent  and 
alarming  thunderstorm  passed  over  this  town  [Great  Torring- 
ton]  and  neighbourhood.  The  weather  up  to  one  p.m.  had 
been  very  bright  and  oppressive,  but  shortly  afterwards  there 
was  a  sudden  change,  and  before  two  o'clock  the  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  with  rain  and  hail,  raged  with  great 
fury,  so  that  market  people  and  others  were  seen  running  in 
almost  every  direction  to  seek  shelter  from  the  storm.  About 
two  p.m.  an  alarm  was  given  by  a  mounted  messenger  riding 
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througli  the  streets  that  a  stable  in  Mill  Street,  belonging  to 
Mr.  J.  B.  Kangdon,  had  been  struck  by  the  lightning  and  was 
on  fire.  The  fire  brigade  had  the  large  engine  out  very 
quickly,  and  proceeded  with  it  through  South  Street,  which 
was  all  in  commotion.  Fortunately,  however,  the  fire  was 
extinguished  before  the  engine  reached  the  top  of  Mill  Street, 
and  the  engine  was  returned.  It  seems  that  the  fire  being  at 
once  discovered,  the  workmen,  by  their  prompt  efforts,  soon 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  it."  ( W,  T,,  5th  July,  1878.) 

23.  "  I  learn  from  Mr.  Kingdon  that  smoke  was  seen  issuing 
from  the  roof  of  his  stable,  and,  on  going  into  the  building, 
he  found  the  roof-timber  and  inner  thatch  in  flames,  but  the 
outer  coating  of  thatch,  which  was  thoroughly  soaked  by 
the  heavy  rain,  was  untouched  by  fire.  A  chaff-cutter  stood 
just  below  that  part  of  the  roof  which  was  on  fire.  A 
labourer  informed  Mr.  Kingdon  that,  whilst  at  Taddiport, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  he  saw  a  flash  of  lightning 
strike  the  stable  roof."  (G.  D.) 

24.  "  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  thunder 
that  has  occurred  here  [Winkleigh,  seven  miles  north-east 
from  Hatherleigh]  for  a  number  of  years  past  took  place  on 
Saturday  [29th  June,  1878]  over  this  town,  accompanied  by 
vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  and  in  the  evening  heavy  showers 
of  rain,  and  at  about  two  miles  from  the  town  a  very  heavy 
shower  of  hail  fell  of  large  size."  {W.  T,,  5th  July,  1878.) 

25.  **  During  a  severe  thunderstorm  on  Monday,  22nd  July, 
1 878,  a  gentleman  was  watching  its  progress  from  the  window 
of  his  house  at  Brent,  South  Devon.  When  the  storm  was 
at  its  height,  instead  of  the  usual  flash  of  lightning,  he 
observed  against  Shipley  Tor  (nearly  two  miles  north-north- 
west from  Brent)  a  colunm  of  light,  which  seemed  to  him 
about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  extending  from  the 
earth  high  into  the  heavens.  It  was  of  dazzling  brightness, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  being  composed  of  myriads  of 
jewels  which  flashed  and  sparkled  with  intense  brilliancy. 
This  lasted  for  an  appreciable  length  of  time,  and  did  not 
disappear  with  the  usual  rapidity  of  a  lightning  flash.  It 
was  followed  by  a  loud  thunder-clap.  During  the  same 
storm  the  same  gentleman  observed  lightning  broken  up  in 
the  way  mentioned  in  Nature  in  July."  (J.  B.  R) 

The  phenomenon  mentioned  in  Nature,  to  which  Mr.  Eowe 
refers,  was  described  by  Mr.  B.  St  J.  B.  Joule,  of  Southport^ 
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in  an  accouDt  of  a  thunderstorm  observed  on  16tb  August, 

1877.  Of  "  the  second  flash  of  lightning,"  he  said,  "  From 
its  exit  from  the  clouds  to  its  fall  into  the  sea  it  seemed 
composed  of  small  detached  fragments."  No  other  flash 
seems  to  have  thus  been  characterized.   {Naiwrt,  4th  July, 

1878,  p.  278.)  Mr.  E.  J.  Lawrence,  of  London,  stated  that  he 
had  twice  witnessed  the  same  appearance,  which  be  termed 
*'  punctured  "  lightning  once  in  Suffolk,  forty  years  ago,  and 
once  more  recently.  {Nature,  11th  July,  1878,  p.  278.)  Mr. 
B.  Woodd  Smith,  of  Hampstead  Heath,  wrote  that  after 
observing  a  thunderstorm  on  24th  August,  1873,  he  made 
the  following  entry  in  his  diary :  "  One  flash,  very  near,  had 
the  appearance  of  a  chain  of  alternate  links.''  {Nature,  18th 
July,  1878,  p.  302.) 

26.  "  A  severe  thunderstorm  broke  over  Ilfracombe  about 
half-past  four  o'clock  on  Thursday  afternoon  [15th  August, 
1878].  The  rain  falling  in  torrents  choked  the  drains  and 
flooded  the  streets,  and,  just  before  five  o'clock  the  lightning 
struck  the  wires  at  the  post  office,  fusing  the  lightning  con- 
ductor and  several  coils  of  the  instrument,  shivering  the 
wooden  back  of  the  galvanometer,  and  playing  about  the 
fingers  of  the  clerk,  who,  with  his  hand  on  the  key,  was  in 
the  act  of  sending  off  a  message;  fortunately  he  was  un- 
injured, but  telegraphic  communication  was  suspended  until 
yesterday  morning.  Some  sheaves  of  wheat  were  fired  as 
they  stood  in  the  field,  but  assistance  being  at  hand  the 
flames  were  soon  extinguished."  {W,  M.  N.,  17th  August, 
1878.) 

27.  "A  thunderstorm  of  great  severity  visited  this  place 
[Black  Torrington]  on  Saturday  [24th  August,  1878].  The 
fierce  lightning  was  accompanied  by  awful  peals  of  thunder 
which  seemed  to  break  directly  over  the  village.  Hailstones 
of  large  size  fell  with  great  force.  During  the  storm  an  elm- 
tree  in  front  of  Hayne  House,  the  residence  of  6.  S.  Bisdon, 
Esq.,  was  struck  by  the  lightning,  and  fragments  of  it  were 
carried  sixty  or  seventy  yards  distant.  A  man  who  was 
working  in  a  barn  near  fell  to  the  ground  as  if  shot,  but 
happily  soon  recovered  again.  Bain  also  fell  in  torrent8» 
flooding  the  roads  and  low-lying  houses,  but  fortunately  did 
no  great  damage."  ( W.  T.,  30th  August,  1878.) 

28.  "During  the  thunderstorm  on  Saturday  night  [7Ui 
September,  1878]  two  valuable  horses  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  A. 
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Toop,  butx5her,  of  Horrabridge,  were  killed  by  lightning 
whilst  grazing  on  Boborough  Down  (between  Plymouth  and 
Tavistock).  Another  horse,  the  property  of  Mr.  Job,  of 
Beechfield  House,  Horrabridge,  was  also  killed  by  the  light- 
ning, which  was  very  vivid."  {JF.  M.  N.,  10th  September, 
1878.) 

29.  Mr.  R.  A.  Toop,  writing  me  on  13th  September,  con- 
firmed the  statement  in  the  foregoing  "  cutting,"  and  added, 
"It  appears  there  were  three  standing  together,  two  were 
killed  instantly,  and  the  third  was  a  little  burnt  by  the  light- 
ning." (R  A.  T.) 

30.  Mr.  Job,  who  was  so  good  as  to  write  me  on  12th 
September,  said  of  his  horse, "  He  was  not  killed,  but  so  much 
injured  by  the  lightning  that  I  was  obliged  to  have  it  killed." 
(J.  J.) 

31.  Natural  Illumination:— Mr.  A.  H.  Mc  Nab,  of  Cliff 
Park,  Teignraouth,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  a  curious 
electrical  phenomenon  of  which  he  was  a  witness.    He  says : 

"About  7.45"  p.m.,  on  Friday  [13th  December,  1878],  I  was 
crossing  Shaldon  Bridge  from  the  Teignmouth  side,  and  imme- 
diately after  passing  the  *  drawbridge '  I  was  much  surprised  to  find 
both  sides  of  the  bridge  illuminated  at  certain  regular  distances 
with  pale  bluish  lights,  resembling  flickering  lamps.  My  first 
impression  was  that,  owing  to  the  dense  fog  that  prevailed,  some 
sort  of  lamps  had  been  placed  on  the  bridge  as  a  warning  for  the 
boats  and  beirges  passing  up  and  down  the  river ;  but  on  coming  to 
the  first  iron  upright  in  the  bridge  railing  I  at  once  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  light  was  electrical,  for  each  point  of  iron  had 
a  flame  of  about  two  inches  in  height,  composed  of  electric  sparks 
issuing  from  it,  accompanied  by  a  hissing  sound  resembling  that 
caused  by  the  escape  of  gas  from  unlightod  burners ;  and  all  the 
iron  points  along  the  bridge  were  simikrly  illuminated,  producing 
a  most  charming  effect.  The  point  of  the  umbrella  which  I  carried 
was  also  emitting  a  light,  and  when  moved  about  produced  sparks 
aiid  sound.  When  I  was  midway  across  the  bridge  a  passenger 
tliddenly  appeared  in  the  fog,  and  called  out  to  me,  *Sir,  your 
umbrella  has  a  light  on  the  end  of  it.'  His  surprise,  however,  was 
not  lessened  when  I  informed  him  that  his  own  umbrella  had  the 
sama  So  far  as  I  observed  the  phenomenon  was  entirely  confmed 
to  the  bridge ;  and  on  my  return,  sometime  after,  it  had  entirely 
disappeared.  Perhaps  the  large  amount  of  iron  in  the  bridge  may 
have  something  to  do  with  it"  {W.  T.,  17th  December,  1878.) 
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32.  Major  Mc  Nab,  the  writer  of  the  paragraph,  informed 
me,  on  19th  Decseraber,  that  the  statement  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect ;  aud  he  was  so  good  as  to  add  the  following  particulars : 

"  The  night  was  very  cold,  with  fog  and  hard  frosty  and  at 
the  time  mentioned  there  was  a  sharp  shower  of  what  I  can 
hardly  call  hail,  as  it  was  in  reality  small  irregularly-shaped 
pieces  of  ice. 

"  The  bridge  is  composed,  for  nearly  half  its  length,  almost 
entirely  of  wood,  and  on  this  portion  there  was  very  little 
appearance  of  electricity ;  only  the  heads  of  the  large  bolts 
had  a  slight  phosphorescent  fight  on  them.  My  little  boy, 
who  accompanied  me,  rubbed  his  woollen  glove  on  one  of  the 
bolts,  and,  for  a  few  seconds  after,  his  glove  showed  a  very 
faint  light,  such  as  would  be  seen  after  handling  stale  fish. 
He  did  not  feel  the  slightest  shock  of  any  kind.  The  other 
half  of  the  bridge  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  iron,  and 
has  iron-lattice  lamp-posts,  without  lamps,  rising  from  the 
iron  railing.  It  was  from  the  ends  of  these  posts  that  the 
lights  which  had  such  a  beautiful  effect  proceeded. 

"  The  best  idea  I  can  give  you  of  the  lights  is  that  of  a 
large  candle-flame,  burning  rather  blue,  over  which  steel 
filings  were  being  constantly  shaken,  and  a  very  slight,  but 
quite  audible,  hissing  sound  proceeded  from  each  flame.  The 
end  of  my  own  umbrella,  as  well  as  that  of  a  friend,  had  also 
lights  proceeding  from  them,  but  much  fainter  than  those  on 
the  bridge ;  and  the  hissing  sound  was  increased  by  waving 
the  umbrella  backwards  and  forwards. 

"  I  thrust  the  point  of  the  umbrella  several  times  into  the 
snow,  but  it  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on  the  light, 
which  appeared  again  the  moment  the  umbrella  was  with- 
drawn from  the  snow. 

"A  lady,  walking  with  me,  had  a  large  woollen  scarf  round 
her  head,  and  where  it  was  fastened  with  a  large  pin  there 
was  a  small  blue  flame  quite  visible. 

"  On  returning  about  two  hours  after  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  the  lights  on  the  bridge."  (A.  H.  Mc  K) 

33.  Mr.  G.  W.  Ormerod,  m.a.,  f.g.s.,  of  Teignmouth,  having 
had  the  phenomenon  described  carefully  to  him,  informed  me 
that  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  phenomenon  was  that  known 
as  St,  Elmo's  Light,  which  he  had  had  opportunities  of  study- 
ing at  Chagford  and  in  Lancashire.  He  was  confident  that  it 
was  not  Will-o'-the-wisp. 

Without  expressing  or  suggesting  the  idea  that  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  phenomenon,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
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remark  that,  according  to  the  Tide  Tables,  Major  Mc  Nab 
witnessed  the  phenomenon  about  an  hour  before  high-water, 
and  that  when  he  returned,  about  an  hour  after  high-water,  it 
had  totally  disappeared.  On  such  a  night  the  current  of  water 
passing  under  the  bridge  must  have  been  much  warmer  at 
the  earlier  than  at  the  later  hour. 

34.  Aurora  Borealis  (?).  The  following  letter  appeared 
in  the  Western  Times  of  25th  March,  1879  : 

"Sir,— Last  evening  [Friday,  2l8t  March,  1879J,  at  7.20''  p.m., 
the  sky  and  stars  were  quite  obscured  by  a  thick  veil  of  grey 
or  neutral  tint  Due  west  by  compass  was  what  seemed  to  be  a 
thick,  white,  hazy  cloud,  blended,  as  it  were,  with  the  grey ;  from 
this  white  cloud  shot  out  three  long  white-pointed  rays,  each  ray 
having  a  rather  broad  base,  and  ending  in  a  point  at  least  three 
dt^rees  beyond  the  zenith.  At  7.30"  three  more  rays  were  added, 
equal  in  length  and  dimensions  to  the  former;  the  western  sky 
then  had  a  very  striking  and  remarkable  appearance.  In  five 
minutes  more  the  central  ray  had  broken  off  at  the  base,  and 
gradually  faded  away.  In  place  of  this  ray  the  white  cloud  spread 
itself  upwards  to  about  five  degrees  above  the  horizon  ;  the  other 
ray  gradually  grew  fainter.  At  the  same  time  two  magnificent  rays 
developed  f^m  the  sides  of  the  cloud,  one  reaching  beyond  the 
position  of  Sinus,  and  the  other  to  Ursa  Major.  These  rays  were 
whiter,  and  apparently  denser,  and  consequently  more  pronounced 
than  the  others  which  had  preceded  them.  At  7.45"  the  northern 
ray  had  nearly  vanished,  and  the  southern  one  was  gradually  being 
al^rbed  or  dispersed ;  the  white  cloud  was  also  fading  away.  The 
grey  or  neutral  tint,  that  had  all  this  time  obscured  the  stars  and 
the  blue  vault,  seemed  gradually  to  melt  away.  The  first  stars  that 
became  visible  were  those  in  the  constellation  Orion  and  the 
brilliant  Sirius.  At  8  o'clock  a  few  short  rays  broke  out  from  what 
remained  of  the  white  cloud ;  then  the  sky  completely  cleared,  and 
the  stars  shone  out  in  all  their  beauty  and  brilliancy,  and  not  a 
speck  of  cloud  was  to  be  seen. 

"  This  phenomenon  was,  I  believe,  electrical,  of  a  similar  nature 
and  character  to  the  Aurora  Borealis.  That  it  belonged  to  our  own 
atmosphere  there  can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt,  as  the  rays  of  light 
and  the  white  haze-like  cloud,  whence  the  rays  emanated,  would 
seem  to  be  below  or  on  the  under  side  of  the  grey  ground  colour 
on  which  the  rays  were  projected.  The  whole  phenomenon  may 
not  have  been  more  than  a  mile  above  the  earth. 

**  To  me  this  display  was  exceedingly  intei*csting,  as  I  had  never, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  seen  the  like  before. 

"In  most  of  the  displays  of  the  Aiux)ra  Borealis  that  I  have 
observed,  the  streamers,  as  they  are  called,  were  of  a  pale  yellow 
VOL.  XI.  F 
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or  rosy  red,  but  mostly  the  former.  I  never  saw  them  white  as 
these  rays  were.  The  only  comparison  that  I  can  draw  are  some  of 
those  scenes  depicted  by  the  northern  voyagers,  where  the  streamers 
are  seen  to  spring  from  a  segment  of  a  circle,  instead  of  an  opaque 
white  hazy  cloud.  Yours,  &c, 

'^  March  22nd,  1879.  Edward  Parfitt." 

VL   NUMISMATICAL. 

35.  Silver  Coins:— In  July,  1878,  Mr.  James  Sprague, 
a  builder  at  Torquay,  found,  in  the  grounds  of  '  Sterborough,* 
Torquay,  a  milled  silver  sixpence,  of  Elizabeth,  with  broad 
cross,  1580,  closely  resembling  the  specimen  in  Humphrey's 
British  Coinage,  fig.  11,  pi.  viL  Mr.  Sprague  presented  it  to 
the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society,  in  whose  Museum  it  is 
lodged.  (W.  P.) 

36.  In  August,  1878,  Mr.  Richard  Delbridge,  custodian  of 
the  Cemetery  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary  Church,  near  Torquay, 
found  a  milled  silver  sixpence,  very  closely  resembling  that 
described  above  (35),  but  dated  1590.  It  lay  in  a  heap  of 
rubbish,  which  had  been  removed  from  near  Low's  Bridge,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Church,  to  the  road  between  Torre  and 
the  Cemetery.  (W.  P.) 

37.  "  I  bought  a  short  time  since,  of  a  furniture  broker  at 
Tiverton,  a  silver  coin  that  had  been  found  by  him  in  the 
secret  drawer  of  an  old  cabinet,  after  a  recent  auction  sale. 
It  is  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  rather  thinner  than  our  pre- 
sent English  shillings.  It  reads  thus,  on  the  Ob.,  *C(>SMVS. 
m .  D  .  G .  MAG .  Dvx .  ET .  RVR  .VI.'  In  the  field  are  the  Ducal 
arms,  in  an  ornamental  shield,  surmounted  by  a  coronet,  and 
a  jleur-de-lis,  as  Mint  mark.  On  the  Rev.  is  a  male  figure 
partly  draped  standing,  with  an  olive  branch  in  the  right 
hand,  and  the  left  hand  pointing  upwards.  Before  him  is 
apparently  an  altar,  in  front  of  which,  in  a  suppliant  posture, 
with  long  robes,  is  a  female,  doubtless  intended  by  the 
legend,  *  ECCE .  ancilla  domini  '  (see  Luke  i.  38),  to  represent 
the  Virgin  Mary  at  her  interview  with  the  Angel  Gabriel. 
From  the  legend  on  the  Obverse  we  learn  that  this  coin  was 
one  of  Cosmo  the  Third,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  made 
a  tour  through  this  county,  and  other  parts  of  England,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  afterwards  publishing  an  account 
of  his  travels."  (H.  8.  G.) 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark  here  that  in  the 
Plimouth  Memoirs,   collected   by   James   Yonge,   1684,  the 
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following  entry  occurs : — "  March,  1668.  Costoo  de  Medicis, 
prince  of  Tuscany,  came  to  plim®-  And  after  2  day's,  Travelled 
for  london."     Trans.  Plym.  Inst,  v.,  535.  1873-4. 

38.  Copper-plated  Coin  : — "Another  coin  I  have  met  with 
in  the  present  year  is  an  interesting  memento  of  the  first  French 
Eevolution.  It  was  found  in  a  garden  at  Tiverton,  is  1*5  inch 
in  diameter,  and  about  the  thickness  of  our  crown  pieces.  On 
the  Obverse  is  the  following  legend : 

'MONNERON   FRERB3   NEGOCIANS   A   PARIS,    1792.' 

This  is  round  the  edge,  and  on  the  field  it  reads : 

'  MEDAILLE 
DB   CONFIANCE 
DE   CINQ   SOLS 
REMBOURSABLE 
DB  ASSIGNATS 
DB   60   £T 


AU   DESSOUS 

l'an  IV  I 

LIBERT^.' 


l'an    IV   DB  LA 


On  the  rim  is — 

'DBPARTEMENS   DE   PARIS,   RHINE   ET   LOIRE,   DU   OARD,'   &C. 

On  the  Rev.  is  a  rank  of  soldiers  with  banners,  holding  out 
their  right  hands  towards  a  female  seated  on  a  pedestal,  and 
round  the  edge  these  words, 'vrvRE  libre  .  or  .  mourir  '  (To 
live  free,  or  die),  and  date,  '  14  juillet  .  1790,'  the  day  when 
the  people  took  possession  of  the  Bastille."  (H.  S.  G.) 

VII.   PALiBONTOLOGICAL. 

39.  Tibia:  — On  5th  October,  1878,  Mr.  W.  Ash,  of 
Torquay,  dug  a  mammalian  tibia  out  of  the  peat  on  Tor 
Abbey  Sands,  Torquay — a  portion  of  the  well-known  sub- 
merged forest  of  Torbay.  It  lay  in  a  slanting  position,  at  a 
spot  about  200  yards  south-west  of  the  steps  leading  to  the 
sands,  opposite  the  end  of  Belgrave  Road,  and  from  140  to 
150  yanis  seaward  of  the  sea-wall.  Its  ends  were  respec- 
tively from  4  to  5,  and  from  10  to  12,  inches  below  the 
surface.  (W.  P.) 

40.  Humerus:  — On  10th  March,  1879,  the  Eev.  W.  S. 
Symonds,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  found  in  the  peat  mentioned  above  (39) 
a  mammalian  humerus,  of  which  the  proximal  end  was 
missing.     The  distal  end  was  stuck  in  the  peat,  whilst  the 

F  2 
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other  was  exposed  above  the  surface,  and  had  shells  of 
serpulae  attached  to  it.  (W.  P.) 

41.  Antler:— On  12th  February,  1879,  Mr.  W.  Winget, 
of  Torquay,  found  in  the  aforesaid  peat  (39  and  40)  the 
terminal  portion  of  an  antler,  about  75  yards  seaward  fix)m 
the  sea-wall,  and  50  yards  south-west  of  the  drainage  pipe  on 
the  sands.  (W.  P.) 

Vin.   RHABDOMANICAL. 

42.  The  Divining  Rod  : — It  may  be  concluded  from  the 
following  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Western  Times  of 
4th  September,  1878,  that  faith  in  the  Divining  Hod  is  not 
yet  amongst  extinct  things : 

"  Sir, —  .  .  .  The  following  anecdote  shows  that  if  men  .  .  . 
seek  for  water  it  will  be  found,  and  in  these  days  pure  well-water  is 
too  little  prized,  fully  accounting  for  the  increase  in  drmikenness. 
Sixty  years  since  an  artillery  officer,  the  then  owner  of  Milton 
House,  near  Wells,  was  determined  to  find  water  on  the  level  of 
the  house,  which  stands  pretty  high  above  the  fine  old  city.  Miners 
and  other  knowledgeable  people  declared  that  water  never  would  or 
could  be  found  there;  but  the  general  was  not  to  be  beat.  He 
summoned  from  Wells  a  man  with  the  divining  rod,  and  after 
searching  some  way  against  the  opinion  of  the  miners,  the  point  of 
the  thorn  branch  turned  down.'  Even  when  water  appeared  the 
miners  were  sceptical ;  but  the  spring  rose  so  high  in  a  few  hours 
that  seeing  was  believing.  I  have  been  assured  that  the  family  of 
this  man  still  live  at  Wells.  The  name  is  Hippisley.  Of  course 
scientists  would  sneer  at  the  means  employed,  but  I  hold  that  this 
practice  is  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Have  any  of  your  Jewish 
readers  any  traditions  on  the  subject  ? 

"A  well  of  cold,  sparkling  water  was  filled  in  in  Magdalen 
Koad  [Exeter],  and  sickness  has  been  the  lot  of  the  inhabitants 
there.     They  drink  reservoir  water. 

"  I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully,  X.  Y.  Z.  (I.)" 

IX.   ZOOLOGICAL. 

43.  Pigmy  Shrew  :— On  6th  September,  1 878,  a  specimen 
of  the  Pigmy  Shrew  was  presented  to  the  Torquay  Natural 
History  Society,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Douglas,  m.a.,  of  Manaton 
Rectory,  near  Moretonhanipstead,  Devon,  who  was  so  good  as 
to  send  with  it  the  following  statements : 

"  Last  autumn  1  was  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  several 
specimens  of  the  *  Pigmy  Shrew  *  ^  Sm-ex  pi/gmceus,  PalL — a 
mammal  new  to  the  county.     Some  of  my  captures  are  in 
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the  Exeter  '  Albert  Museum/  The  enclosed,  secured  on  5th 
September,  1878,  is  the  first  I  have  met  with  this  season,  and 
I  send  it  as  a  little  contribution  to  the  collection  under  your 
management.  Unfortunately  they  are  very  difficult  to  pre- 
serve nicely,  but  I  hope  you  will  receive  this  in  tolerable 
condition.  They  are  caught  and  brought  to  the  house  by  my 
cats,  and  therefore  are  generally  sadly  mauled  before  they  fall 
into  my  hands. 

"The  *  Pigmy  Shrew'  takes  rank  as  the  smallest  British 
Mammal,  vice  *  Harvest  Mouse '  superseded."  (E.  D.) 

Sorex  pygmccus  was  not  included  in  the  first  edition  of 
Bell's  British  Quadrupeds  (1837),  but  in  the  second  edition 
(1874)  it  is  figured  and  described  (pp.  147a-6),  and  appears 
to  be  not  only  the  smallest  Mammal  in  Britain,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  S.  suaveolens,  Pall.,  the  smallest  in  Europe. 

S.  pygniceus  does  not  occur  in  Mr.  Parfitt's  list  of  Devon- 
shire Mammals.  (See  Trans,  Devon.  Assoc.,  ix.  321-30.) 

44.  Black  Rat  : — In  October,  1878,  two  specimens  of 
Black  Eat  =  Mus  ratttis,  Linn.,  taken  alive  in  a  store,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  E.  Slade,  in  front  of  Beacon  Terrace,  and  adjacent 
to  the  outer  harbour,  Torquay,  were  presented  to  the  Natural 
History  Society  of  that  town.  A  total  of  ten  specimens,  at 
least,  of  the  same  species  were  taken  in  the  same  store,  during 
a  period  of  six  weeks,  and,  from  a  marked  difference  of  size, 
it  was  concluded  that  they  belpnged  to  two  distinct  litters. 
Whether  the  whole  were  captured,  or  those  which  were  not 
taken  have  migrated,  cannot  probably  be  determined;  but 
none  have  been  seen  in  the  store  since  about  the  middle  of 
December. 

The  Curator  of  the  Natural  History  Society's  Museum 
secured  for  his  private  collection  three  of  the  captives,  and 
the  lady  of  the  party  has  produced  thirteen  young  ones  at 
three  births  during  her  captivity.  The  entire  family  are  in  a 
healthy  condition. 

45.  Domestic  Cat  :— The  Torqtuiy  Directory  for  March  26, 
1879,  contained  the  following  paragraph : — 

"On  the  22nd  February  [1879]  some  men  were  employed  at 
Mr.  Manley's  offices  in  Victoria  Parade  [Torquay]  about  an  escape 
of  gas,  and  in  order  to  discover  the  leakage  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  several  pieces  of  flooring  board,  which  were  left  about  until 
Monday  morning,  when  they  were  screwed  down.  On  Thursday 
last,  the  20th  March,  Messrs.  Manley  heard  a  scraping  underneath 
the  boards,  and  considering  a  rat  had  found  its  way  there,  had  a 
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board  taken  up  in  order  to  put  down  a  trap,  when  to  their  aston- 
ishment a  cat  came  forth,  almost  a  skeleton.  The  cat  must  hare 
got  in  there  the  Sunday  the  boards  were  up,  and  been  confined 
under  the  flooring  for  twenty-six  da^^s  without  food  or  drink.  The 
cat  was  a  Persian  one,  and  belonged  to  Mr.  R  J.  Blade,  next  door, 
who  had  missed  it  about  a  mouth.  The  cat  is  alive  and  doing 
well"  (r.  D.) 

46.  ''  I  called  at  Mr.  Slade*s  on  28th  March,  when  his  son 
produced  the  cat,  and  informed  me  that  the  statement  in  the 
newspaper  was  perfectly  correct,  with  the  single  exception 
that  the  cat  was  half  Persian  only.  He  thought  it  impossible 
that  she  had  found  rats  or  mice  (luring  her  imprisonment,  as 
the  floor  was  a  new  one ;  but  he  added  that  in  the  interval 
she  had  certainly  had  a  kitten  or  kittens,  which  she  must 
have  eaten,  as  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  found  when  she. 
was  liberated."  (W.  P.) 

47.  Cat-and-Dog  Life  :— "One  of  my  friends  lost  lately 
a  fitvourite  Fox  terrier,  and  when,  in  October,  1878,  descant- 
ing on  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  informed  me  that  during 
a  temporary  residence  at  Dolton,  near  Great  Torrington,  'Fly' 
invariably  went  to  smell  the  cat — '  a  notorious  poacher ' — on 
its  return  from  a  raid  ;  and,  if  satisfied  with  the  examination, 
would  run  out  of  the  room  and  bring  back  i>art  of  a  freshly- 
killed  rabbit  The  cat,  too,  would  sometimes  bring  in  a 
rabbit,  and,  by  mewing,  invite '  Fly*  to  a  share  of  the  quarry." 
(G.  D.) 

48.  Hedgehog  and  Ewe  : — Mr.  W.  R.  Smith,  gamekeeper, 
of  this  town,  writes : — 

''  Some  few  days  ago  a  farmer  had  a  ewe  caught  in  some  brambles, 

and  when  he  went  to  see  his  sheep  in  the  morning  he  found  that 

something  had  eaten  the  ewe*s  udder  o£     Of  course  he  killed  the 

sheep  at  once,  and,  as  he  was  taking  it  home  in  the  cart,  I  thought 

it  was  a  strange  case,  and  got  up  into  the  cart  and  examined  the 

part  that  had  been  bitten.     I  saw  the  marks  of  small  teeth  on  the 

skin,  and  told  the  farmer  I  thought  it  was  a  hedgehog.    I  set  some 

traps  where  the  blood  had  been  spilt  on  the  groimd,  and  strewed 

some  small  portions  of  half-decayed  Hver  round  about  the  traps  for 

one  or  two  nights.     About  the  third  night  the  portions  of  liver 

were  all  gone.     I  left  the  traps  set,  and  strewed"  more  liver,  and 

this  morning  I  had  got  a  very  large  hedgehog,  a  little  over  21bs. 

Weight     I  skinned  him  and  examined  the  stomach,  and  found  in 

it    fiome  soft,  dark-brown,  pulpy  substance,  mixed  with  a  small 

quantity  of  wool"-. IF.  T.,  27th  May,  1879. 
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49.  Mr.  Smith  has  been  so  good  as  to  inform  me  that  the 
statement  in  the  foregoing  "cutting"  is  quite  correct.  He 
adds,  "  The  teeth  marks  were  not  like  those  of  a  Eat,  Cat, 
Fox,  or  Dog.  They  were  not  very  pointed,  but  were  set  in 
a  row  like  those  of  the  Hedgehog.  I  have  seen  the  teeth 
marks  of  the  Hedgehog  on  fowls  before  now,  and  have  taken 
note  of  them.  I  have  heard  of  Hedgehogs  sucking  Cows,  so 
I  thought  why  not  suck  Sheep  ?  I  expect  he  began  sucking 
the  teat  until  it  bled,  and  then,  hog  like,  he  liked  [sic,  ?  licked] 
the  blood ;  so  he  kept  nibbling  on  until  he  had  nibbled  about 
half  a  pound  of  the  sheep's  udder."  (W.  E.  S.) 

50.  Cetacean  : — "  On  26th  September,  1878, 1  saw  a  dorsal 
vertebra  of  whale  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Thomas,  fishmonger, 
Torquay,  from  whom  I  learnt  that  it  had  been  taken  the  day 
before,  by  a  Brixham  trawler,  whilst  trawling  from  the  Start 
Point  to  Berry  Head,  South  Devon.  The  three  spines  were 
slightly  broken  at  the  ends,  and  there  were  traces  of  abrasion 
on  the  body,  here  and  there ;  in  all  other  respects  the  speci- 
men was  in  excellent  preservation,  and  the  neural  arch  was 
perfect.  The  colour  was  almost  white,  and  a  few  organisms, 
chiefly  balani  and  serttdarice,  were  attached  to  it. 

Its  dimensions  were  as  follow : — 

I/ongth        • 

Circuinference  of  proximal  end 

Do.  oiBtal  end 

Vertical  diameter  of  proximal  end 
Horizontal  do.  do 

Vertical       do.  distal  end 

Horiiontal  do.  do. 

Lfliurtli  of  the  doreal  spine 

Co.  right  lateral  do. 

Bo.  left       do.     do. 

Each  end  is,  on  the  whole,  slightly  convex."  (W.  P.) 

51.  "On  22nd  AprU,  1879,  Mr.  W.  M.  Baynes,  of  'Bra^nza,' 
Torquay,  presented  to  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society  a 
dorsal  vertebra  of  whale,  which  had  been  caught  in  a  trawl 
a  day  or  two  before,  at  a  point  from  which  the  Start  bore 
N.E.,  about  twenty  miles.  The  lateral  spines  are  more  broken, 
but  in  every  other  respect  its  conditions  may  be  said  to  be 
identical  with  those  of  the  specimen  mentioned  in  the 
immediately  preceding  memorandum  (50),  and  it  seems  not 
improbable  that  the  two  bones  are  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
animal. 

Its  dimensions  are  as  follow ; — 
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Length 

Circumference  of  proximal  end 

Do.  distal  end 

Vertical  diameter  of  proximal  end 
Horizontal    do.  do. 

Vertical  diameter  of  distal  end 
Horizontal    do.  do. 

Length  of  the  dorsal  spine 

Do.  right  lateral  do.  (broken) 

Do.  left       do.     do.  (broken) 

Each  end  is,  on  the  whole,  slightly  convex."  (W.  P.) 

52.  Thrushes: — "On  13th  December,  1878,  I  was,  with 
several  other  persons,  at  Teignniouth,  sitting  in  a  room,  the 
window  of  which  reached  down  to  the  ground  and  looked 
out  on  a  small  garden.  The  ground  was  thickly  covered  with 
snow,  and  several  birds  were  hopping  about  picking  up 
crumbs  we  had  thrown  there. 

"A  large  thrush  began  presently  flying  about  in  front  of 
the  window,  over  a  sort  of  grating  made  of  large  iron  bars, 
and  screaming  loudly  at  the  same  time.  Thinking  it  hungiy, 
we  threw  it  some  crumbs,  but  that  did  not  pacify  it ;  and  at 
last  it  dashed  with  a  great  crash  against  the  glass.  We  all 
ran  to  the  window,  where,  looking  down,  we  saw  that  another 
thrush  had  fallen  through  the  grating  and  was  fluttering 
below,  whilst  the  other  bird  was  calling  us  to  help  it.  We 
put  a  rake  between  the  bars,  and  the  prisoner  succeeded  in 
climbing  up  emd  squeezing  itself  through;  its  companion  stand- 
ing by  watching  it;  and  then  they  flew  away  together."  (A.  L.  L.) 

53.  Eggs  and  Chickens  : — The  Weekly  Express  newspaper, 
published  at  Chudleigh,  South  Devon,  in  its  issue  for  28th 
May,  1879,  contained  the  following  paragraph : — 

"A  hen,  belonging  to  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Mill  Street,  has  lately  hatched 
the  extraordinary  number  of  twenty  chickens  out  of  fifteen  eggs, 
all  of  which  are  living."— (IF.  E.) 

54.  As  the  only  explanation  of  the  foregoing  fact  (53) — if 
it  were  one — was  that  some  of  the  eggs  must  have  contained 
more  than  one  yelk  and  produced  more  than  one  chicken,  I 
wrote  Mr.  Bodrick,  of  Little  Hill,  Chudleigh,  requesting  him 
to  investigate  the  case.  His  reply,  dated  2nd  June,  1879, 
is  as  follows : — 

"  The  story  you  read  in  the  Weekly  Express  was  all  non- 
sense, the  hoax  of  a  wretched  boy.  Fifteen  eggs  were  set 
under  a  hen,  but  other  hens  got  to  the  nest,  and  before 
the  hatching  day  there  were  twenty-three  eggs. 
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"  I  believe  that  eggs  containing  two  yelks,  and  I  have  had 
several  such  tliis  spring  from  a  Minorca  hen,  do  occasionally 
])i-oduce  two  perfect  chickens.  I  have  heard  of  this  both  with 
pigeons  and  ducks,  but  have  never  proved  it  myself.  I  wish 
now  that  I  had  set  half  a  dozen  of  the  larger  double-yelked 
eggs  this  year.     I  will  on  another  occasion."  (W.  B.) 

My  object  in  printing  the  last  two  Memoranda  (53,  54)  is 
to  direct  attention  to  the  question,  in  the  hope  that  other 
Members  of  the  Association,  as  well  as  Mr.  Bodrick,  may  try 
the  experiment,  and  report  the  results. 

55.  SuNFiSH: — Tlie  following  Memorandum  is  from  the 
Western  Times  for  12th  August,  1878  :— 

"A  few  days  ago  Mr.  R  Studdy  was  fisliing  near  the  Mewstone, 
when  he  suddenly  saw  a  school  of  about  fifty  sunfish,  varying  from 
^Ib.  to  21b.  weight,  sailing  along  with  their  fins  just  out  of  the 
water.  They  were  in  a  straight  Une  one  after  the  other.  One  large 
one,  weighing  about  3  cwt.,  was  taken  at  Cawsand,  near  here,  but 
it  is  a  rare  occurrence  to  get  so  many  together.  They  were  going 
in  a  south-easterly  direction,  towards  the  Atlantic. — Wm.  Hearder 
(Plymouth)."  {W.  T,) 

56.  Larger  Launce  =  Tobianus,  Will : — "A  specimen  of 
the  Larger  Launce  =  Wide-mouthed  Launce  =  Tobianus, 
Will.,  was  taken  at  Paignton  Sands,  Torbay,  on  17th  August, 

1878,  by  Mr.  F.  Pershouse,  jun.,  and  has  been  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society."  (W.P.) 

57.  Greater  Pjpe-Fish  =  Syngnathus  acus,  Linn.: — ''A 
specimen  of  Greater  Pipe-fish  =  Great  Sea  Adder  =  Syngna- 
thus  acus,  linn.,  was  taken  in  the  inner  harbour,  Torquay,  in 
October,  1878,  and  has  been  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Torquay  Natural  History  Society."  (W.  P.) 

•  58.  Lump  Fish  =  Lump  Sucker  =  Sea  Owl  =  Paddle  = 
Cockpaddle  =  Cyclopterus  lumpitSy  Linn. : — "  A  young  speci- 
men of  Lump  Fish  =  Cyclopterus  lumpus,  Linn.,  was  taken 
in  a  seine  in  the  outer  harbour,  Torquay,  on  1st  February, 

1879.  Mr.  P.  H.  Gosse,  F.R.S.,  to  whom  it  was  submitted, 
regarded  it  as  *  a  stage  somewhat  further  advanced  than  that 
described  by  Couch.'  {Fishes  of  British  Isles,  ii.,  188.,  par.  2.)" 

(W.  p.) 

59.  "  A  mature  specimen  of  the  same  species  (Lump  Fish) 
was  taken  in  April,  1879,  off  Berry  Head,  South  Devon,  by 
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the  Pelican  trawler,  and  presented  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Baynes  to 
the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society,  in  the  Museum  of 
which  it,  as  well  as  the  specimen  mentioned  in  the  imme- 
diately preceding  Memorandum  (58),  has  been  preserved/' 
(W.  P.) 

60.  Boar  Fish  =  Zeus  aper,  linn. : — "  Two  specimens  of 
Boar  Fish  =  Zeus  aper,  Linn.,  were  taken  alive  in  the  inner 
harbour,  Torquay,  on  24th  February,  1879,  by  Mr.  R.  Harley, 
who  presented  one  of  them  to  the  Torquay  Natural  History 
Society,  in  the  Museum  of  which  it  has  been  preserved."  W.P. 

62.  Mr.  W.  S.  M.  D'Urban,  Curator  of  the  Albert  Memorial 
Museum,  Exeter,  writing  to  the  Zoologist  (vol.  iii.,  3rd  s.,  p. 
269,  June,  1879),  says,  "When  at  Exmouth,  on  the  24th 
April  last,  I  was  shown  two  specimens  of  the  Boar  Fish, 
about  five  inches  in  length,  which  had  been  taken  in  a  net 
the  previous  day  just  outside  the  *  bar* — a  long  reach  of  sand 
covered  at  high  water.  I  purchased  them  for  this  Museum. 
They  are  the  first  specimens  which  have  ever  been  taken  at 
Exmouth,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain."  (W.  S.  M.  D'U.) 

63.  Angular  Crab=  Oonoplax  anyulata,  Fabr.: — "A  speci- 
men of  Angular  Crab  :=  Oonoplax  angulata,  Fabr.,  was  taken 
in  the  Bathing  Cove,  Torquay,  on  oth  May,  1879,  by  Mr.  G. 
Grover,  who  presented  it  to  the  Museum  of  the  Torquay 
Natural  History  Society,  where  it  has  been  preserved.*'  (W.P.) 

64.  Common  Bxr^ xcle= Lepas anati/era,  linn.: — "A clus- 
ter of  Common  Barnacles  =  Lepas  ancUi/era,  Linn.,  attached 
to  the  bottom  of  a  wine  bottle,  which,  half  full  of  vin^ar, 
and  corked,  was  found  floating,  off  Berry  Head,  in  October, 
1878,  by  a  fisherman,  was  presented  by  Mr.  H.  Studdy,  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society."  (W.  P.) 

65.  Pinna  : — "A  specimen  of  Pinna  rudis,  Linn.,  taken  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  ofif  Berry  Head,  South  Devon,  in 
upwards  of  thirty  fathoms  water,  by  his  trawler  the  Pelican^ 
was  presented  to  the  Museum  of  the  Torquay  Natural  History 
Society,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Baynes,  Torquay.  Amongst  the  or- 
ganisms attached  to  its  exterior  were  four  shells  of  Patella 
ungarica,  Linn."  (W.  P.) 

(Signed)         Wm.  Pengelly,  Hon.  Sec.  Committee. 
(Signed)        Geo.  Doe,  Chairman,  pro  tern. 
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The  present  collection  of  notes  on  Devonshire  Folk-Lore, 
received  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  has,  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  by  the  late  learned  hon. 
secretary,  been  arranged  as  far  as  possible  under  the  following 
heads:  1,  Stories  and  Traditions;  2,  Charms,  or  Medical 
Superstitions;  3,  Witchcraft;  4,  General  Folk-Lore;  5, 
Popular  Beliefs  and  Sayings. 

The  contributor's  name  is  appended  to  each  note. 

W.  Harpley,  Chairman, 
George  Doe,  Hon.  Sec, 

I.  stories  and  traditions. 

CtUty  Dyer,  the  Ogre  of  the  Yeo, — Old  townspeople  of  Ash- 
burton  recollect  well  the  dread  of  their  lives  when  children, 
was  a  mysterious  being  supposed  to  inhabit  the  river  Yeo, 
with  whose  displeasure  and  its  undefined  consequences  they 
were  threatened  by  parents  and  nurses  as  a  punishment  for 
disobedience  and  childish  frolics. 

To  the  generation  before,  namely,  to  our  great  grandparents, 
"  Cutty  Dyer "  was  the  dread  of  their  more  matured  years, 
and  was  supposed  to  inflict  summary  punishment  on  topers 
as  they  reeled  with  diflBculty  by  night  through  the  dark 
streets  to  their  houses. 
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The  town  of  Ashburton  is  built  along  the  banks  of  a  stream 
now  called  the  Yeo,  but  formerly  the  Ashburn.  The  principal 
street  runs  at  right  angles  to  the  stream,  which  a  century  ago 
was  crossed  by  a  ford,  pedestrians  using  a  row  of  stepping- 
stones.  Like  all  mountain  brooks,  the  Yeo  is  liable  to  sudden 
and  frequent  freshets  or  floods ;  the  safety  therefore  of  persons 
crossing  these  stones  by  night  depended  on  their  nerve  and 
steadiness.  Doubtless  in  early  times  tlie  brook  was  an  object 
of  veneration,  as  we  know  was  the  prevalent  custom  of  the  age, 
as  shown  by  the  enactments  of  Canute,  which  ordered  the 
idolatrous  "  veneration  of  streams^  fountains,  rocks,  and  trees  " 
to  cease.  At  that  time  the  water  deity  was  no  doubt  con- 
sidered a  benefactor  to  the  parish,  as  he  assisted  the  then 
large  mining  interest  in  the  search  for  tin.*  Christianity 
taught  that  all  objects  of  pagan  worship  were  devils,  and 
their  influence  therefore  baneful  to  man.  The  giant  Saint 
Christopher  was  afterwards  introduced  as  a  sort  of  patron  to 
fords  and  bridges  to  neutralize  the  evil  effects  of  the  water 
sprite.  In  the  old  churchwardens'  book  at  Ashburton  we  find 
the  following  entry,  under  date  of  1536-7:  "Paid  vj^-  for 
lokyn  of  the  stocke  to  make  Saynt  Cristoff'er."  We  also  find, 
under  the  date  1538-9,  the  following  among  other  payments  : 
"jx"-  in  part  payment  of  the  greater  sum  for  making  the 
image  of  St.  Christopher." 

This  doubtless  was  a  wooden  image  of  the  saint,  fixed  per- 
haps on  the  corner-house  by  the  stepping-stones,  as  it  is  to  be 
seen  so  frequently  at  the  present  day  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol. 

At  the  Reformation  it  was  dethroned,  and  most  probably 
cast  into  the  brook,  and  Christopher  or  "  Cutty  "  became  the 
ogre,  and  was  supposed  to  lie  in  wait  for  drunkards  crossing 
the  stream.  He  was  described  by  persons  who  saw  him  as 
being  very  tall,  standing  in  the  water  to  his  waist,  with  red 
eyes  as  large  as  saucers,  endeavouring  to  pull  them  into  the 
water.  When  the  stream  was  bridged  he  remained  only  a 
scare  to  children,  and  on  the  streets  being  lighted  disappeared 
altogether.  He  is  remembered,  however,  as  "  Cutty  Dyer,"  but 
how  the  second  name  became  added  I  cannot  guess.  I  may 
mention  there  is  a  Cuttyford  Bridge  about  half-a-mile  above 
Ashburton,  on  the  same  stream.  P.  F.  S.  Amery. 

II.   CHARMS,   OR  medical  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Ciuraiive  Properties  of  Toads, — The  following  has  been  sent 
me  by  the  Rector  of  Manaton : 

"An  old  man,  native  of  the  parish,  tells  me  that  king's 

•  Trantaciionty  vol.  viii.  p.  812.     "  The  Ancient  Stannary  of  Ashburton.*' 
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evil,  and  sores  in  any  limb,  may  be  cured  by  wearing  the 
corresponding  part  of  a  toad  tied  up  in  a  little  bag,  or  other- 
wise attached  to  the  person.  Thus,  if  the  sore  afifect  the 
human  head;  the  head  of  the  toad  is  worn ;  if  the  right  leg 
suffer,  the  right  leg  of  the  toad  is  the  remedy,  and  so  on. 
*  There  be  two  sorts  of  toads,  wet  toads  and  dry  toads,'  con- 
tinued the  old  man.  The  former,  found  in  damp  places  and 
near  ponds,  were  evidently  of  no  great  repute  for  curative 
properties.  The  latter  are  the  right  sort,  and  of  these  sage- 
bush  toads  are  the  most  esteemed ;  that  is,  toads  found  under 
bushes  of  the  garden  sage."  P.  Q.  Karkeek. 

A  Preventive  and  Cure  of  the  Toothaclie  and  Rheumatism, — 
Carry  a  potato  in  your  pocket,  or  a  lump  of  sulphur  or 
brimstone.  This  is  said  by  country  people  to  be  a  certain 
remedy  for  or  preventive  against  either  of  these  maladies.  A 
clergyman  in  the  city  of  Exeter  told  me  seriously  that  he 
had  known  cases  of  cure  by  this  means.  E.  Parfitt. 

A  Cure  for  the  Toothache. — A  country  woman  a  short  time 
ago  came  into  one  of  the  Exeter  shops  for  some  goods,  and 
while  waiting  she  observed  a  large  bag  of  Barcelona  nuts. 
She  began  turning  them  over.  This  attracted  the  person  in 
attendance,  and  he  enquired  if  she  was  looking  for  anything, 
whereupon  the  woman  said  she  was  looking  for  a  double  nut. 
"Well,  and  what  might  that  be  for?"  asked  the  attendant. 
The  woman  replied,  "  Oh,  it  *s  a  sure  cure  for  the  -toothache, 
or  if  you  carry  it  in  your  pocket  you  will  never  have  it." 

This  was  told  to  me  by  the  interrogator  of  the  woman. 

E.  Parfitt. 

An  Anecdote  of  Tuckett,  the  Celebrated  Exeter  White  Witch. 
— My  wife  related  the  following  to  me,  showing  the  modus 
operandi  of  this  impostor.  He  kept  a  servant  in  livery,  who 
always  ^'answered  the  door"  and  after  shewing  any  visitor 
into  a  waiting-room,  gently  opened  a  conversation.  As  soon 
as  he  had  ascertained  the  particulars  of  the  visitor  s  grievance, 
whether  the  loss  of  a  bullock  or  a  sheep,  as  the  case  might  be, 
certain  pulls  of  the  bell  became  the  connecting  link  between 
'  the  confederate  and  his  master,  so  that  the  professor  would 
accost  the  victim  thus :  "  Well,  my  friend,  and  so  you  have 
lost  a  bullock."  This,  of  course,  was  sufficient  to  convince 
the  applicant  that  the  wizard  knew  all  about  the  case,  and 
with  what  could  be  picked  up  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
perfectly  established  him  in  the  mind  of  the  credulous 
applicant.  E.  PARFin\ 
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ni.   WITCHCKAFT. 
Commnnicated  to  me  by  Miss  Elgie,  who  kindly  wrote  it  down.— E.  Parfitt. 

At  Axmouth  still  lives  an  old  woman  named  Charity  Perry, 
who  is  looked  upon  as  a  witch  by  her  neighbours ;  and  I  was 
told  the  story  of  her  having  "over-looked"  a  man  in  the 
village  last  spring.  He  fell  ill,  and  at  last,  as  the  doctor  did 
him  no  good,  he  took  a  "  railway  journey  "  to  consult  a  white 
witch.  She  told  him,  as  it  afterwards  transpired,  that  old 
Charity  would  be  ill  for  nine  days;  as  she  got  worse  he 
would  get  l)etter,  and  on  the  ninth  evening  she  would  go  up 
and  down  the  village  street  weeping  bitterly ;  all  which  came 
to  pass.  Old  Charity  was  very  shortly  taken  ill.  A  lady 
hearing  of  it  went  to  see  her,  but  in  answer  to  enquiries,  How 
she  felt.  What  was  the  matter,  &c.,  all  she  would  say  was, 
"  It  was  very  hard  she  should  suffer  for  other  people.  She 
hadn't  done  any  harm  to  this  man;  she  had  no  ill-feeling 
against  him ;"  which  was  quite  incomprehensible  to  the 
hearers,  as  the  man  had  not  then  divulged  the  white  witch's 
prophecy.  A  few  evenings  later  the  boys  in  the  night-school 
were  talking  to  this  lady  about  old  Charity,  and  she,  having 
noticed  that  a  pane  of  glass  was  broken  in  the  old  woman's 
window,  gave  one  of  them  a  message  that  the  glazier  should 
come  the  next  day  and  mend  it  for  her,  if  she  liked.  The 
boys  looked  scared  at  this,  and  one  of  them  volunteered  the 
information,  "Why,  Ma'am,  old  Charity  won't  never  have 
that  window  mended.  That 's  where  she  comes  out  at  nights 
on  her  broomstick.  Last  night  we  saw  her  come  out  of  the 
Aey-hole ;  and  she  came  crying  all  down  the  street  Didn't 
you  hear  her?"  "Well,  I  did  hear  a  noise,"  the  lady  an- 
swered, "but  I  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  it  was  all 
about."  "  It  was  Charity,"  the  boys  went  on ;  "  she  went  up 
and  down  the  street  crying,  and  now  she  was  quite  welL" 
That  was  just  what  the  white  witch  had  said  would  happen. 
The  boys  also  besought  this  lady  to  be  careful ;  for  Charity 
had  declared  her  intention  of  "  over-looking  "  her.  The  man 
had  also  quite  recovered  from  his  "over-looking,"  so  the  village 
faith  in  old  Charity 's  being  a  witch  is  firmer  than  ever. 

This  man  at  one  time  lived  next  door  to  Charity  Perry, 
but  he  could  not  keep  a  pig ;  for  she  "  over-looked  "  the  un- 
fortunate animal,  and  it  passed  its  time  in  turning  head  over 
heels.  Since  he  moved  to  another  cottage  he  has  had  no 
difficulty  with  his  live  stock. 

The  neighbour  who  tended  Charity  during  her  nine  days' 
illness  vowed  she  would  never  go  near  her  again ;  there  was 
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something  uDcanny  about  her  she  did  not  like  at  alL  Charity 
kept  a  box  under  her  bed  which  she  dared  this  woman  to 
look  into ;  she  said  she  did  look,  and  it  was  full  of  toads. 

IV.   GENERAL.  FOLK-LORE. 

Saint  Denburi/. — I  was  talking  with  a  Torquay  gentleman 
about  a  communication  I  made  to  the  Folk-Lore  repoi-t  in 
vol.  viii.,  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  respecting  Denbury  Fair  in 
Newfoundland;  and  mentioned  the  curious  fact  that  the 
origin  of  the  fair  had  been  quite  forgotten.  He  replied,  "  I 
can  tell  you  what  is  even  more  strange ;  there  are  as  many 
Irish  as  any  other  race  there  now,  and  I  have  heard  more 
than  one  say,  the  day  after  the  fair,  *  What  a  grand  man 
Saint  Denbury  must  have  been.' "  Paul  Q.  Karkeek. 

Burning  the  Ashen  Faggot. — Mr.  Pengelly,  in  a  paper  read 
at  the  Sidmouth  meeting  of  this  Association,  entitled,  "Relics 
of  the  Past  observed  at  Torquay,"  describes  being  present  at 
the  burning  of  the  "  ashen  faggot "  on  Christmas  Eve,  1836, 
and  concludes  as  follows:  '*At  thai  time  the  custom  was  ob- 
served in  all  the  principal  farm  hovMS  of  the  district,  but  it 
appears  to  be  now  a  thing  of  the  past.''* 

As  I  take  part  every  Christmas  Eve  in  a  similar  observance, 
and  know  that  it  is  kept  up  at  many  farms,  I  think  it  well  to 
record  the  extent  to  which  the  custom  prevails  in  and  around 
Ash  burton,  in  which  district  at  least  it  is  not  yet  "  a  thing  of 
the  past." 

From  information  obtained  by  the  aid  of  the  rural  postmen, 
I  find  that  on  Christmas  Eve,  1878,  at  thirty-two  farms  and 
cottages  the  customary  faggot  was  burned  in  the  Ashburton 
postal  district ;  of  this  number  twenty-two  were  in  Ashburton 
parish. 

Whether  or  not  the  valley  of  the  Ashburn,  the  little 
sbream  from  which  the  town  takes  its  name,  is  in  any  way 
superstitiously  connected  with  the  ash  tree  I  cannot  say, 
although  such  seems  likely  once  to  have  been  the  case,  as  the 
tree  is  much  venerated  here,  and  its  influence  resorted  to  in 
charms. 

The  details  of  the  observance,  I  believe,  vary  in  different 
families,  but  in  the  main  are  as  described  by  Mr.  Pengelly. 

It  is  considered  necessary  to  have  as  large  a  log  as  possible 
in  the  middle,  remnants  of  which  are  supposed  to  continue 
smouldering  on  the  hearth  during  the  twelve  days  of  Christ- 
mas, so  that  a  fire  can  be  raised  at  any  moment,  day  or  night, 

«  Transaetiont,  1873,  vol.  vi.  p.  269. 
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by  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  bellows  and  a  "  blast "  of  furze,  most 
probably  the  reiuains  of  the  idea  of  general  hospitality  at 
such  a  season.  Usually  a  tree  is  chosen  from  which  the  whole 
faggot  is  made,  and  fastened  by  binders  of  twisted  hazel  or 
hcUse,  as  it  is  called.  These  are  as  numerous  as  possible,  as  a 
quart  of  cider  is  "  craved "  on  the  burning  through  of  each. 
The  whole  is  confined  by  two  chains. 

An  old  man  present  at  one  of  these  gatherings  informed 
me,  that  burning  the  ashen  faggot  on  Cluistmas  Eve  com- 
memorated the  first  dressing  of  our  Saviour  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  because  Joseph  cut  a  faggot  of  ash,  which  it  is  well 
known  burns  green,  and  lighted  a  fire  by  which  the  child  was 
first  dressed. 

The  gipsies  also  connect  the  ash  tree  with  Christmas  time. 
The  author  of  English  Gipsies  and  their  Langnaije*  gives  the 
following  conversation  with  a  gipsy  on  the  subject,  who  says, 
"  Many  a  time  I  've  had  to  go  two  or  three  miles  of  the  Great 
Day  (Christmas)  early  in  the  morning,  to  get  ash  wood  for 
the  fire.  That  was  when  I  was  a  sm^l  boy ;  for  my  father 
always  would  do  it  We  do  it  because  our  Saviour,  the  small 
God,  was  born  on  the  Great  Day,  in  the  field,  out  in  the 
country,  like  we  Kommanis,  and  He  was  brought  up  by  an 
ash  fire.  The  reason  we  bum  ash  wood  is  because  the  ivy, 
and  holly,  and  pine  trees,  never  told  a  word  where  the  Saviour 
was  hiding  Himself,  and  so  they  keep  alive  all  the  winter, 
and  look  green  all  the  year.  But  the  ash,  like  the  oak,  told 
of  Him,  where  He  was  hiduig,  so  they  have  to  remain  dead 
through  the  winter.  And  so  we  gipsies  always  burn  an  ash 
fire  every  Great  Day." 

It  is  usual  when  the  fire  is  well  lighted  and  the  wood  be- 
ginning to  crack,  to  place  the  youngest  child  of  the  household 
on  the  faggot ;  and  its  nerve  or  timidity  is  regarded  by  the  old 
people  as  a  sign  of  future  pluck  or  otherwisa  As  the  faggot 
consumes,  and  the  chains  are  no  longer  necessary,  attempts 
are  made  to  remove  them  with  the  naked  hand,  the  power  to 
endure  heat  being  considered  a  gift  to  be  proud  of.  After 
supper  the  amusements  of  the  evening  consist  of  music, 
songs,  story-telling,  and,  if  possible,  dancing,  witli  an  almost 
unlimited  quantity  of  cider,  apples,  and  nuts.  The  ashen 
faggot  is  looked  forward  to  and  remembered  with  great  satis- 
faction; for 

"  A  Christmas  gambol  oft  will  cheer 
A  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year.'* 

P.  F.  S.  Amery. 
*  English  Gipiiet  and  their  Languag$y  by  Charles  G.  Loland. 
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Mothering  Sunday. — Forty  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moretonhampstead,  it  was  a  custom  in  the  yeomen's  and 
well-to-do  farmers*  families  for  a  bride  to  visit  her  mother  on 
the  second  Sunday  after  her  marriage,  and  attend  church  with 
her  own  relations,  which  day  is  there  known  as  "  Mothermg 
Sunday!'  P.  F.  S.  Amery. 

Three  Women  following  a  Funeral. — At  Ashburton  it  is 
usual  to  see  a  funeral  procession  followed  by  three  women, 
the  tallest  in  the  middle.  Query  :  May  not  this  custom  have 
represented  the  three  Marys  at  our  Saviour's  grave  ? 

P.  F.  S.  Amery. 

The  Wild  Daffodil— ''''Don't  bring  they  Giggarys*  (  = 
Daffodils)  *into  the  house;  vor  if  'ee  du,  es  shaant  ha'  a 
zingle  chick,  vor  the  eggs  under  the  owld  hen  '11  be  all 
addled,'  said  an  old  dame  to  me  once  at  Buckland  Brewer." 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  extract  the  above  from  a  letter 
by  my  old  friend  Edward  Capem,  the  poet,  which  appeared 
in  the  Western  Times  of  29th  March,  1879. 

A  contribution  from  Mr.  Parfitt  to  the  Second  Eeport  of 
this  Committee  shows  the  existence  of  a  similar  superstition 
in  the  valley  of  the  Teign.  G.  Doe. 

Talked  of  to  Church  Stile. — At  Paignton  a  rumour  "  Talked 
of  to  Church  Style  "  is  considered  public  or  common  talk,  and 
may  be  repeated  with  impunity.  The  church  stile  was  the 
place  where  after  service  the  inhabitants  who  seldom  met 
elsewhere  could  have  a  gossip,  and  exchange  the  latest  news 
of  the  parish.  P.  F.  S.  Amery. 

Eclipse  in  Harvest. — A  farmer,  aged  over  eighty,  a  native 
and  resident  of  Frithelstock,  talking  to  me  on  the  13th 
August,  1878,  of  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  the  previous 
night,  remarked  that  an  eclipse  in  harvest  was  always 
followed  by  a  long  continuance  of  wet  weather.       G.  Doe. 

V.   POPULAR  beliefs  AND   SAYINGS. 

Raking  Down  the  Rain. — The  following  appeared  in  the 
Western  Times  of  10th  August,  1878  : 

"Folk-Lore:  *  Raking  Down  the  Rain.' — An  interesting  bit 
of  Folk-Lore  has  just  been  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend,  and 
to  whom  the  circumstances  of  the  case  occurred  which  so  unwit- 
tingly on  his  part  called  forth  the  expression  about  to  be  related* 
My  friend  was  in  a  hay-field  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Christow, 
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and  was  about  to  remove  a  large  liand  or  drag-rake,  such  as  is  used 
for  raking  the  ground  after  the  com  or  hay  has  been  carried ;  and 
to  ease  the  moving  of  so  large  an  implement  from  one  place  to 
another  he,  instead  of  dragging  it  along  as  if  raking  with  its  teeth 
towards  the  ground,  turned  the  rake  on  its  back  ;  consequently  its 
teeth  projected  upwards.  It  was  this  position  of  the  rake  which 
excited  a  female  standing  by,  who  called  out  to  my  friend,  *  Oh, 
Mr.  G.,  you  will  rake  down  the  rain  !'  Upon  inquiring  what  was 
meant  by  that,  it  was  explained  to  him  that  the  reversing  of  the 
rake,  as  he  had  done,  would  surely  call  down  the  rain.  Two  days 
afterwards  it  did  rain,  which  of  course  was  confirmatory.  This 
little  bit  of  Folk-Lore  was  new  to  me,  and  I  do  not  find  it 
recorded  in  Brand,  and  I  thought  it  was  worth  preserving." 

R  Parfitt. 

I  find  the  same  idea  prevails  in  the  Dart  Valley  aT3out 
Ashburton.  To  leave  a  rake  with  the  ** tangs''  upwards  in  a 
corn-field  is  very  bad,  and  supposed  to  bring  rain,  and  inter- 
fere with  the  saving  of  the  crop.  I  knew  a  case  last  year, 
when  a  person  put  down  a  rake  only  temporarily  in  that 
position,  which  drew  down  severe  censure  from  the  harvesters. 

P.  F.  S.  Amery. 

May  Kittens, — There  is  a  belief  in  the  parish  of  Manaton 
that  kittens  born  in  the  month  of  May  had  best  be  drowned 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  harsh 
proceeding  is,  that  "May  kittens  bring  home  the  vermin;" 
that  is,  that  when  grown  up  they  are  not  content  with  "  rats 
and  mice,  and  such  small  deer,"  but  capture  and  carry  home 
newts  and  all  sorts  of  unpleasant  creeping  things. 

P.  Q.  Karkeek. 

This  belief  is  very  prevalent  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Torrington.  G.  Doe. 

Pointing  at  the  Moon, — A  lady,  upwards  of  seventy  years 
of  age,  informs  me  that  when  a  child  on  a  visit  to  her  uncle 
at  -^hburton  she  was  severely  scolded  by  one  of  the  servants 
for  pointing  her  finger  at  the  moon.  The  act  was  considered 
very  wicked,  being  an  insult;  and  no  one  knew  what  evil 
influences  it  might  call  down.  P.  F.  S.  Amery. 

Whistling  for  the  Wind, — Sailors  we  know  whistle  during 
calms  for  the  wind  to  blow  and  help  them  on  their  voyage ; 
and  farmers  at  Christow,  I  am  informed,  also  whistle  for  the 
wind  when  winnowing  corn  in  calm  weather.    E.  Parfitt. 
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A  visitor  entering  a  house,  and  leaving  without  sitting 
down,  is  pronounced  unlucky.  This  superstition  exists  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter.  E.  Parfitt. 

Ominous  Sound  of  Church  Bells. — At  Bickington,  near 
Ashburton,  old  inhabitants  recognize  a  peculiar  tone  in  the 
church  bells  as  an  omen  which  foretells  a  speedy  funeral.  A 
person  ill  in  the  parish  is  then  considered  to  be  past  recovery. 

P.  F.  S.  Amery. 
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THIRD  EEPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
DEVONSHIRE  CELEBRITIES. 

Third  Report  of  the  Cornmittee — consisting  of  Mr,  R,  Dymond^ 
Mr.  R.  N.  Worth,  Mr.  P.  Q.  Karkeek,  Sir  J.  H.  Kmn^way, 
Mr.  Edward  Windeatt,  and  the  Rev,  Treasurer  Hawker 
(Hon.  Secretary) — to  prepare  Memoirs  on  Devonshire 
Celebrities. 

Edited  by  Rev.  Treasurer  Hawker,  m.a.,  Hon  Sec.  of  the  Committee. 

(Bead  at  nfraoombe,  July,  1879.) 


Your  Committee  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  deep  sense  of  the  loss  they  have  sustained  by  the  death 
of  one  of  their  body,  the  late  Richard  John  King.  The 
Devonshire  Association  will  long  mourn  him,  and  miss  his 
wide  and  varied  learning.  This  Committee  however  cannot 
but  feel  that  they  have  sustained  a  special  bereavement.  In 
their  particular  department  the  words  of  the  English  king  in 
the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  are  by  no  means  true  of  their 
lamented  friend — 

"  I  trust  I  have,  within  my  realme, 
Five  hundred  good  as  hee ;  ** 

rather  those  of  King  James,  on  the  fall  of  Douglsts — 

"  I  have  not  any  captaine  more 
Of  such  account  as  hee." 

The  Secretary,  not  many  months  before  Mr.  King's  death, 
had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  him,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  about  the  lines,  so  to  speak,  on  which  to  construct 
a  list  of  Devonshire  Celebrities. 

His  advice  was  distinctly  to  begin  at  any  rate  with  those 
who  had  been  born  in  the  county.  No  doubt  there  is  force 
in  Fuller's  rule  of  distributing  his  worthies,  "  Non  ubi  nascor, 
sed  ubi  pascor ;"  but  at  present,  notwithstanding  the  valuable 
help  I  get  from  my  colleagues,  I  shrink  from  the  larger  task. 

In  deference  to  the  feeling  that  it  is  unwise  to  load  the 
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annual  volume  of  the  Association  with  names  not  specially 
distinguished,  the  Committee  have  determined  to  publish  no 
more  lists  of  ordinary  volunteers.  It  appears  to  them,  how- 
ever, that  a  communication  from  C.  Scale  Hayne,  Esq.,  is  well 
worthy  of  notice  and  record.  He  has  kindly  sent  to  the 
Secretary  a  copy  of  the  return  in  the  Eecord  Office  of  the 
forces  of  the  county  of  Devon  in  the  Armada  year.  To  quote 
his  own  words, "  It  is  valuable  in  its  bearing  upon  a  disputed 
point ;  viz.,  whether  or  not  the  land  preparations  were  ade- 
quate to  the  occasion."  The  returns  are  very  precise,  some 
containing  the  names  of  every  man  and  his  description,  as 
well  as  of  every  horse,  and  its  description,  even  to  the  colour. 
The  names  of  the  officers  may  prove  to  be  an  interesting 
memorial  to  their  descendants.     They  are  as  follows : 

North  Division — The  Earl  of  Bathe,  Lord  Lieutenant 

Hughe  Fortescue  | 

Hughe  Pollard  >  Captains. 

Anthony  Monck  j 

William  Stowford  J 

Arthure  Gifforde  >  Lieutenants. 

WilUam  Yeo  j 

East  Division — Su*  Willyam  Courtenay    )  Cantains 

Sir  Eobert  Denys  J      ^ 

Arthure  Harte  1  t  •    a        *. 

t;,,       1    -r.  >  Lieutenants. 

Edwarde  Denys  J 

South  Division — Sir  John  Gilbert  | 

Richard  Champemoune   >  Captains 

Thomas  Ffiilford  j 

Adrian  GUbert  | 

Arthure  Champernoime   >Lieutenant& 

John  Frye  j 

Several  additions  have  to  be  made,  through  the  kind  dili- 
gence of  Mr.  Robert  Dymond,  to  the  original  list  of  Celebrities 
prepared  with  much  care  and  labour  by  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth. 
Any  information  of  a  more  certain  or  a  fuller  character  will 
be  thankfully  received,  or  of  course  any  corrections  of  errors 
in  dates  and  the  like. 

The  Committee  wish  it  to  be  understood  that,  when  in 
subsequent  Reports  of  the  same  name  a  date  or  so  clashes, 
the  last  is  to  be  taken  as  the  most  accurate.  In  many  cases 
an  approximation  only  can  be  made,  and  further  information 
may  correct  or  modify  earlier  impressions. 

J.  Manley  Hawkek,  Secretary. 
Robert  Dymond,  Chairman. 

EXETBK,  20th  JUH€t  1879. 
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ADDENDA  TO  CATALOGUE  IN  VOL.  IX. 

Baring,  John  :  founder  of  the  house  of  Baring  Brothers ;  M.P.  for 
Exeter,  1776-1803;  b  Exeter,  1730,  d  1816. 

Bartholomew  :  "  the  luminary  of  the  English  Church ;"  Bishop  of 
Exeter;  b  Exeter,  ci  1184. 

s^    N^  Bidder,   George,   C.B.:     "the   calculating   boy,"   afterwards  civil 

engineer;  b  Moretonhampstead,  1805,  d  1878;  President  of 
Devonshire  Association,  1859.    (See  Obituary  Notice.) 

<  ^         Bretland,   Joseph :    essayist ;    distinguished   Unitarian   minister ; 
b  Exeter,  1742,  d  1819. 

Calwodeley,  Thomas :  founder  of  charities  in  Exeter ;  b  Devon, 
d  1492. 

Carew,  Sir  Peter,  Knt :  b  Mohuns  Ottery,  1514,  d  1575. 

Carew,  Sir  Gawen,  Knt. :  b  Mohuns  Ottery,  d  1583. 

Cliflford,  William  Kingdon :  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  a  brilliant 
writer ;  Second  Wrangler ;  Smith's  Prizeman ;  b  Exeter,  1845, 
d  1879. 

Coffin,  Edward :  author ;  Jesuit  missionary ;  a  member  of  the 
Portledge  family;  b  Exeter,  about  1580,  d  1625. 

Colleton,  Sir  John  :  Hoyalist ;  leading  merchant  of  Exeter ;  created 
baronet,  1661 ;  b  Devon,  1608. 

Downman,  Hugh,  m,d.  :  elected  physician  of  Devon  and  Exeter 
Hospital,  1771 ;  author  of  poems  and  tragedies ;  b  Alphington, 
1740,  d  1809. 

Dyer,  Gilbert :  schoolmaster,  and  afterwards  eminent  bookseller  in 
Exeter ;  author  of  Reitoration  of  Ancient  Names  of  Rivera^ 
Hills f  ^c.y  of  Britain^  and  Commentary  on  RicJiard  of 
Cirencester  J  ^c,  ;  b  Widecombe-in-the-Moor,  1743,  d  1820. 

Dymond,  Jonathan :  author  of  Essay  on  War  and  on  the  Principles 
of  Morality;  b  Exeter,  1796,  d  1828. 

Froude,  William,  p.r.8.  :  civil  engineer ;  President  of  the  Devon- 
shire Association,  1878-9  (see  Obituary  Notice);  5Dartington 
Rectory,  Totnes,  d  1879. 

Fumeaux,  Dr.  Philip:  eminent  dissenting  divine  and  author: 
b  Totnes,  1726,  d  1783. 

Fumeaux,  Tobias :  captain  RN. ;  circumnavigator  with  Wallis  and 
Cook;  b  Swilly,  near  Plymouth,  1735,  d  Swilly,  1781. 
•  Gandy,  James:  portrait  painter;  b  Exeter,  1619,  ci  Ireland,  1689. 
Gandy,  William  :  painter;  son  of  above;  (f  1729. 

Hake  will,  George,  d.d.:  Archdeacon  of  Surrey;  eminent  scholar 
and  author;  b  Exeter,  1577,  d  1649. 

W^ker's  Suffcringt  of  the  CUrgy,  p.   IH.     Oliver's  Biography  of 
£xoman»f  No.  17.  9    r  v    j 
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Heard,  Sir  Isaac,  Kni :  Garter-King-atrArms,  originallj  in  the  navy; 
b  Ottery  St.  Mary,  d  1822,  cBt,  92. 

Heath,  Benjamin,  ll.d,  d.cu  :  Town  Clerk  of  Exeter,  1752-66; 
full-length  portrait  in  Exeter  Guildhall;  author  of  classical 
and  critical  works;  b  Exeter,  1703,  d  1766. 

Heath,  Benjamin,  d.d.  :  son  of  last-named ;  head-master  of  Harrow 
School,  1771-85 ;  b  Exeter,  1739,  d  1817. 

Heath,  George,  d.d.  :  another  son  of  Benjamin  Heath ;  head-master 
of  Eton  College;  b  Exeter,  1745,  d  1822. 

Henrietta,  Anne :  Duchess  of  Orleans ;  daughter  of  King  Charles  L ; 
full-length  portrait,  hy  Sir  P.  Lely,  in  Exeter  Guildhall ; 
b  Bedford  House,  Exeter,  1644,  d  1670. 

Hole,  Rev.  Richard,  LL.a:   poet,  scholar,  and  essayist;  rector  of 
Torrington  and  Inwardleigh  ;  b  Exeter,  1746,  d  1803. 
Oliver's  Biography  of  BxonianSf  No.  20. 

Hooper,  William  Harvey :  Secretary  to  Greenwich  Hospital ;  accom- 
panied Capt.  Parry  as  purser  in  four  voyages  to  Polar  Regions 
(K  Windeatt);  b,  Totnes,  1792,  d  Paignton,  1833. 

Holwell-Carr,  Rev.  William,  b.d.  :  rector  of  Menheniot,  1792-1830; 
munificent  donor  of  many  choice  paintings  to  National  Gallery; 
b  Exeter,  1759,  d  1830. 

Izacke,  Richard :  Chamberlain  and  Town  Clerk  and  compiler  of 
memorials  of  Exeter;  b  Exeter,  1623,  d  1687-8. 

Jones,  Pitman :  solicitor,  of  Exeter ;  a  diligent  antiquary ;  b 
Exeter,  1785,  d  1860. 

Kendall,  William :  architect,  poet,  and  literary  genius ;  b  Exeter, 
1768,  d  1832. 

Kendall,  John:  brother  of  last;  designer,  sculptor,  and  architec- 
tural author;  b  Exeter,  d  1829,  est  66. 

Kennaway,  Sir  John,  Bart. :  eminent  Indian  officer  and  diplomatist; 
created  baronet,  1791 ;  b  Exeter,  d  1836,  cut  77. 

King,  Richard  John :  author  and  reviewer ;  President  of  Devon- 
shire Association,  1876  (see  Obituary  Notice);  b  Plymouth, 

1819,6^1879.  /ic  VX  >i{  ^  •.    (it 

Trans.  Devon.  Ataoe.,  vol.  x. 

Locke,  Matthew :  chorister  of  Exeter  Cathedral ;  musical  author 
and  composer;  6  Exeter,  (i  1677.     -?*^  ^•^  ^.n     /^   I'C 

Luxmore,  Right  Rev.  Dr.  John :  successively  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
Hereford,  and  St  Asaph;  b  Okehampton,  1736,  d  1830. 

Merivale,  John  Herman;  author,  reviewer,  and  commissioner  in. 

bankruptcy  ;  b  Exeter,  1779,  d  1844. 
Merivale,  Herman;  son  of  last;   Under-Secretary  for  Colonies; 

author;  b  Cockwood,  near  Starcross,  1806,  d  1874. 
Mitchell,  Sir  William,  Kut. :   rendered  distinguished   service  to 

maritime  commerce;  b  Modbury,  1811,  cZ  1878. 
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Moxhay,  Edward:   architect  and  builder  of  Hall  of  Commerce, 

Threadneedle  Street,  London;  h  Exeter,  1788,  d  1849. 
Northcote,  Sir  John  :  first  baronet ;  statesman  and  soldier ;  member 

for  Ashburton  in  the  Long  Parliament,  and  afterwards  for  the 

County  of  Devon ;  h  1599,  probably  at  Hayne,  Newton  St 

Cyres;  d  1676. 
Odger,  Greorge  :  popular  leader;  h  near  Tavistock,  1820,  d  1877. 
Palk,  Sir  Eobert,  Bart.  :  eminent  Indian  merchant  and  negotiator ; 

Governor  of  Madras;   created  baronet,  1772;   h  Ashburton, 

1717,  d  179L 
Parr,  Rev.  John :    dissenting  minister  and  contributor  to   The 

Spectator;  h  Silverton,  1691,  d  1779. 

Quivil,  Peter:  Bishop  of  Exeter,  1280-91 ;  h  Exeter,  rf  1291. 
Oliver's  Livet  of  the  Bishopt  of  Exeter ^  p.  46. 

Hussell,  Margaret :  third  and  youngest  daughter  of  Francis,  second 
Earl  of  Bedford;  h  Bedford  House,  Exeter,  1560,  d  1616. 

Shillingford,  John:  distinguished  Mayor  of  Exeter,  1447-50; 
believed  to  have  been  born  at  Shillingford,  near  Exeter. 

Sibthorpe,  Humphrey,  m.d.,  m.a.  :  botanist;  h  Listow,  1712,  d  1797. 

Tindal,  Dr.  Matthew  :  polemical  and  political  writer ;  b  Beerferris, 
1657,(^1733. 

Towgood,  Micaiah :  eminent  nonconformist  divine ;  h  Axminster, 

1700,  d  1792. 
Trewman,  Eobert :  founder  in  1763  of  the  Exeter  Flying  Post,  the 

oldest  existing  Devonshire   newspaper;   b  Exeter,   1738,   d 

Exeter,  1802. 

Trosse,  George:  eminent  nonconformist  divine;  b  Exeter,  1631, 
d  1713. 

Venning,  Walter :  co-patriot  of  Howard ;  founder  of  Prison  Insti- 
tutions of  Eussia  (K  Windeatt);  b  Totnes,  1781,  d  St 
Petersburg,  1821. 

Vilvain,  Eobert,  m.d.  :  eminent  physician,  author,  and  charitable 
benefactor;  b  Exeter,  1575,  d  1662. 

Walker,  John,  d.d.  :  author  of  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  ;  rector  of 
St.  Mary  Major's,  Exeter,  1708,  and  of  Upton  Pyne,  1720; 
b  Exeter,  1673,  d  1747. 

Walter,  John  EoUe:  M.P.  for  Exeter  and  Devon;  assumed  his 
mother's  name  of  Walter;  d  1779,  (Bt,  66. 

Weston,  Eev.  Stephen,  an.,  p.b.8.,  f.8.a.:  grandson  of  Stephen 
Weston,  Bishop  of  Exeter;  scholar  and  author:  b  Exeter, 
1748,  d  1830.  ' 

Yonge,  Walter :  barrister ;  M.P.  for  Honiton ;  diarist ;  believed  to 

have  been  bom  at  Upton  Hellions. 
Camden  Society's  Publications,  1848. 
Yonge,  Sir  George,  k.b.  :  M.P.  for  Honiton,  1754-96  ;  Secretary  at 

War,  &c. ;  Governor  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope ;  c^  1812. 
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The  Dartmoor  Committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  map 
of  Dartmoor  which  Mr.  Dymond  has  kindly  undertaken  to 
prepare  has  made  considerable  progress  in  his  careful  hands, 
and  will  be  a  valuable  record  of  what  Dartmoor  is  at  the 
present  time. 

If  Dartmoor  is  brought  much  further  into  that  state  of 
civilization  so  aptly  expressed  by  the  establishment  of 
convicts  there,  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  the  next  generation 
which  will  teach  them  what  they  may  lose  by  not  resisting 
encroachments  on  their  rights  of  free  foot. 

Since  the  last  Report  of  this  Committee  extensive  en- 
closures of  wire  fencing  have  been  made,  taking  in  all  the 
best  grazing  land,  which  heis  been  always  common  land, 
outside  the  previously  enclosed  land,  on  the  south  and  east 
of  Fox  Tor  Mire,  near  Fox  Tor.  These  enclosures  are 
important  encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  commoners, 
taking  from  them  most  of  the  good  land,  and  leaving  them 
the  bogs.  They  also  interfere  with  the  right  of  way  from 
the  parish  of  Holne  on  the  east  across  the  end  of  Avon  Head 
Mire  to  the  westward,  an  old  and  well-worn  way. 

Notwithstanding  the  distress  prevailing  throughout  the 
country,  there  still  appears  to  be  money  enough  to  be  ex- 
pended on  a  railway  to  Prince  Town,  and  on  a  scheme  to 
convert  the  bogs,  which  are  as  full  of  water  as  a  wet  sponge, 
into  fuel. 
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The  Committee  pointed  out  in  their  Eeport  last  year  that 
both  these  schemes  are  fraught  with  danger  to  the  water 
supply  of  the  county.  The  milway,  if  persisted  in  by  the 
Great  Western  Eailway  Company,  may,  if  care  be  not  taken, 
do  a  permanent  mischief,  especially  as  the  Prince  Town  station 
will  not  be  far  from  the  source  of  the  best  water  taken  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake  for  the  supply  of  Plymouth  and  H.M.  fleet. 

The  Committee  have  under  their  notice  the  public  rights 
of  way  on  Dartmoor,  which  seem  to  have  been  by  no  means 
respected  with  that  sort  of  sacred  fdWour  bestowed  on  other 
rights  connected  with  the  land.  Old  well-known  rights  of 
way  have  been,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  interrupted  by  en- 
closures ;  and  many  have  been  lost  because  public  property 
is  not  so  zealously  defended  as  private  property.  Euclid  says, 
"Let  it  be  granted  that  a  straight  line  may  be  drawn  from 
any  one  point  to  any  other  point."  It  might  also  be  said 
that  a  right  of  way  may  be  claimed  from  any  one  point  to 
any  other  point  on  Dartmoor,  usage  for  hundreds  of  yeai-s 
being  decidedly  in  favour  of  such  a  claim.  But  whilst  any 
one  would  be  considered  an  idiot  who  refused  to  grant  the 
postulate  of  Euclid,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  some  who 
would  hesitate  to  grant  the  second  postulate  without  running 
any  risk  of  such  an  imputation. 

There  are  two  ancient  rights  of  way  on  Dartmoor  among 
many  others,  respecting  which  a  special  report  will  be 
interesting.  These  rights  of  way  are  known  as  the  Abbots' 
Way  and  the  Lich-Path.  Both  ends  of  these  ways  are  now 
either  lost  in  enclosures,  or  have  become  the  present  highways 
of  the  districts  through  which  they  lead.  In  all  probability 
they  have  either  continued  to  be  the  ordinary  highways,  have 
been  diverted  into  the  course  of  other  highways,  or  have 
been  stopped  altogether,  according  to  circumstances  when 
the  enclosures  were  made.  In  the  heart  of  the  Moor  however 
they  are  still  distinct  as  old  ways  for  man  and  beast,  and  are 
more  or  less  definite  as  the  ground  affords  good  or  bid  footing. 
Where  the  footing  is  bad,  and  single  file  alone  is  possible, 
they  are  very  well  worn  ways ;  whei'e  it  is  good,  permitting 
deviation  to  the  right  or  left,  or  the  spreading  of  a  party, 
they  are  less  so. 

The  Abbots*  Way  is  so  called  because  it  was  the  path  used 
by  the  Abbots  and  Monks  of  Buckland  Monachorum  and 
Tavistock  when  they  visited  their  brethren,  the  Abbot  and 
Monks  of  Buckfast  Abbey ;  and  it  is  the  shortest  way 
between  those  places  across  the  Moor  from  the  western  to 
the  eastern  side.     Eeversing  this  order,  by  supposing  the 
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Abbot  of  Backfast  Abbey  to  have  occasion  to  visit  the  Abbot 
of  Buckland  or  Tavistock  Abbey,  he  would  start  with  his 
sampter  horses  and  retinue  from  Buckfast  Abbey  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dart,  and  pursue  his  way  through  the  parish  of 
Buckfastleigh,  long  since  lost  amongst  the  enclosures  as  the 
"Abbots*  Way,"  leaving  a  beautifully  rich  country  behind 
him,  and  he  would  reach  what  is  still  the  open  Moor  on  the 
high  land  outside  the  enclosures  at  Skerriton  and  Lemsland. 
Looking  backwards  to  the  east  he  could  command  a  lovely 
view,  now  cut  up  into  erfclosures  like  patch-w^ork,  of  Buckland 
on  the  Moor  at  his  left,  Hay  Tor,  the  estuary  of  the  Teign, 
before  him,  and  the  South  Hams,  with  the  sea  in  the  distance, 
at  his  right.  Here,  the  ground  being  good,  the  way  is  not  now 
very  distinct,  or  rather  there  are  many  paths ;  but  arriving  at 
the  stream  which  feeds  the  Avon  from  Brock  Hill  Mire  the 
Abbots'  Way  becomes  very  well  marked  at  the  crossing- 
place,  and  passing  along  the  side  of  the  hill  which  slopes 
down  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  or  Awne,  the  Abbot 
would  get  on  a  part  of  the  way  which  is  still  a  turfless  road 
broad  enough  for  a  cart,  and  is  marked  on  the  published 
Ordnance  Map.  This  map  was  published  many  years  ago 
from  a  survey  made  then,  and  is  not  very  accurate.  The 
names  of  the  places,  tors,  &c.,  recorded,  were  probably  much 
misunderstood  when  taken  from  the  people  of  the  locality, 
and  had  also  undergone  considerable  modifications  from 
generation  to  generation  since  the  ancient  times  when  they 
were  first  used.  This  remark  will  apply  to  all  the  names  of 
places  now  in  use  on  Dartmoor. 

The  Abbot  descending  this  road  down  to  the  Awne  would 
pass  Buntingdon  Cross,  and  ford  the  river  from  the  left  bank 
to  the  right  at  Huntingdon  Warren.  Here  the  Abbots*  Way 
is  marked  as  such  on  the  Ordnance  Map,  but  is  not  well 
preserved,  an  old  artificial  water-course,  long  disused,  a  relic 
of  one  of  the  many  Dartmoor  speculations,  having  nearly 
obliterated  it.  The  map,  however,  shows  it  to  be  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  opposite  Huntingdon  Warren,  in  the  parish 
of  Lydford,  and  therefore  on  the  Forest.  Leaving  the  river 
and  turning  up  the  hill  towards  Peter's  Cross,  the  way  is 
again  a  well-worn  road,  and  the  Abbot  following  it  would 
leave  Peter's  Cross  several  yards  on  his  left,  and,  passing  the 
high  ground  which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Awne  from  the 
valley  of  the  Erme,  descend  on  the  boggy  source  of  Ked-lake, 
a  tributary  of  the  Erme.  The  footing  on  both  sides  being 
bad  the  way  here  is  very  well  preserved,  having  a  good  sandy 
hard  bottoHL     It  is  here  crossed  by  what  was  onee  the  Brent 
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tramway,  laid  down  for  taking  the  peat  cut  from  the  bogs  to 
be  converted  into  fuel,  which  is  now  a  wreck.  The  Abbot  would 
then  take  the  way  across  the  head  of  Red-lake,  where  the 
path  is  very  evident,  or  he  might  follow  the  course  of  the 
little  stream  to  its  foot,  where  there  is  also  a  path ;  and  in 
either  case  he  would  come  on  Erme  plains  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Erme,  where  there  is  good  grassy  galloping  ground 
for  some  distance  to  Erme  Pits  and  Erme  Head,  Dark-lake 
and  two  other  rocky  feeders  of  the  Erme  being  crossed  at  places 
where  the  way  is  again  very  well  marked.  Arrived  at  Erme 
Pits,  which  are  very  remarkable  remains  of  the  early  tin- 
streamers  (in  all  probability),  the  Abbots*  Way  is  clear,  and 
following  it  he  would  reach  Erme  Head,  a  hopeless  looking 
mire ;  hopeless,  one  would  think,  for  claiming  a  right  of  way 
through  it.  But  it  is  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  postulate 
after  Euclid  that  there  is  a  way  through  Fo*x  Tor  Mire,  a  way 
through  Awne  Head  Mire,  and  also  one  through  this  much 
smaller  mire  at  Erme  Head.  It  may  here  be  observed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  uninitiated  that  a  mire  is  a  mire,  and  a  bog  is 
a  bog,  and  that  the  two  words  do  not  mean  the  same  thing, 
as  might  be  supposed.  At  Erme  Head  the  Abbot  would  see 
before  him  a  very  bright  straight  little  stream,  running 
towards  him  through  the  mire,  with  glistening  white  sand 
and  pebbles  at  the  bottom ;  this  is  his  way,  affording  just 
room  enough  for  one  horse's  foot  on  its  solid  bed,  and  allowing 
him  to  pass  with  perfect  safety.  He  would  then  proceed  on 
the  side  of  the  hill  until  he  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  high 
land  separating  the  waters  of  the  Erme  from  the  waters  of 
the  Plym,  where  there  is  a  rock  known  as  Broad  Rock, 
now  marked  with  bb  cut  in  modern  letters.  Here  the  Abbots' 
Way  is  a  well-worn  path,  with  boggy  ground  on  each  side  of 
it,  on  a  high  level,  commanding  all  the  country  between 
Dartmoor  and  the  river  Tavy,  as  far  as  Hamoaze.  At  this 
point  the  way  to  Buckland  Abbey  and  that  to  Tavistock 
Abbey  would  diverge ;  and  supposing  the  Abbot  to  be  going 
to  visit  his  brother  at  Bucldand,  he  would  sink  the  hill 
towards  the  Plym  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  cross  the 
upper  part  of  that  river  at  a  ford  which  clearly  marks  the 
Abbots'  Way.  Ascending  the  hill  on  the  west  of  the  river,  he 
would  reach  what  is  now  a  high  road  and  a  few  enclosures  at 
Aylesborough,  where  there  is  an  old  house  and  a  long- 
abandoned  mine;  and  here  all  trace  of  the  Abbots*  Way 
becomes  lost.  The  high  road,  now  good  enough  for  carts  or 
carriages,  may  have  been  made  on  the  track  of  the  Abbots' 
Way,  for  it  points  straight  in  the  direction  of  Buckland. 
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Having  brought  the  Abbot  to  Broad  Eock,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Moor,  we  took  him  on  to  Buckland,  and  abandoned 
him  to  the  parish  road  at  Aylesborough.  But  suppose  him 
on  some  other  occasion  to  visit  the  Abbot  of  Tavistock.  He 
would  leave  Broad  Rock,  and  pursue  a  track  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  just  skirting  very 
boggy  ground  on  his  right,  gradually  descending  to  the  river 
Plym,  near  Plym  Head,  somewhat  above  the  crossing  on  the 
way  to  Buckland.  At  the  Plym,  of  course,  the  Abbots*  Way 
is  very  well  marked  indeed ;  and,  mounting  the  hill  on  the 
other  side  to  ground  that  is  fairly  level,  the  Abbot  would  pass 
through  a  sound  track,  with  bogs  on  each  side,  until  he  came 
upon  some  fine  turfy  ground  commanding  quite  a  different 
part  of  the  Moor  from  any  that  he  has  as  yet  seen.  He  has 
passed  the  high  boggy  land  which  is  the  source  of  the  Plym 
and  the  Erme,  and  he  has  the  range  of  tors  before  him  of 
which  Great  Mist  Tor  is  the  chief.  On  his  right  are  Fox  Tor, 
Fox  Tor  Mire,  and  the  valley  of  the  Dart ;  before  him  are  this 
range  of  fine  tors  and  the  Moor,  not  yet  encumbered  by 
Princetown  and  the  convicts  ;  and  on  his  left  is  the  valley  of 
the  Mew,  or  Meavy.  The  river  Meavy  on  Dartmoor  becomes 
the  Mew,  and  the  river  Avon  becomes  the  Awne.  The  shorter 
names  are  probably  the  oldest ;  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule 
that  the  names  of  tors,  rivers,  and  places  on  Dartmoor  have 
been  so  corrupted  in  course  of  time — the  literature  of  Dart- 
moor being  of  very  recent  date — as  to  defy  etymology.  The 
Abbot  passing  along  this  good  ground  would  come  to  the  spot 
where  now  stands  Nun's  Cross.  Some  little  distance  north  of 
Nun's  Cross  is  now  to  be  found  a  road  leading  on  the  east- 
ward to  White  Works,  close  to  Fox  Tor  Mire,  and  on  the 
westward  to  Walkhampton,  Horrabridge,  Tavistock,  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Here  the  Abbots'  Way  is  lost :  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  Abbot  followed  the  track  of  this  road,  be- 
cause there  would  have  been  much  shorter  ways  to  Tavistock 
for  him  on  good  ground.  There  are  many  paths  that  might 
have  been  the  Abbots'  Way,  but  not  one  that  can  be  satisfac- 
torily identified  as  a  continuation  of  the  way  here  traced. 

The  Lich-Path  is  an  ancient  way  in  quite  a  different  part 
of  the  Moor,  used  for  carrying  the  dead  to  the  parish  church 
of  Lydford,  the  whole  of  Dartmoor  Forest  being  in  the  parish 
of  Lydford ;  and  it  presents  many  of  the  same  features  as  the 
Abbots*  Way.  Particulars  respecting  it  are  left  for  a  future 
report. 

(Signed)        W.  F.  Collier,  Hon.  Sec. 

(Signed)        W.  H.  Thornton,  Chairman,  pro  tern. 
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I.   EXPLANATORY. 

Your  Committee  beg  to  report  that  they  met  almost  im- 
mediately on  their  reappointment,  and  unanimously  agreed 
on  the  continued  use  of  the  following  Resolutions  printed  at 
the  beginning  of  their  First  Report  (See  Trans.  Devon  Assoc. 
ix.,  123-142),  and  here  reproduced.  The  Provincialisms  ap- 
pended hereto  have  been  collected  and  compiled  in  accordance 
with  them. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1.  That  the  members  of  this  Committee  be  requested  to  observe 
the  following  regulations,  with  a  view  to  uniformity  of  action  : — 

(A)  To  regard  the  following  as  Devonshire  Provincialisms,  if 
used  by  a  speaker  or  writer  within  Devonshire,  irrespective  of  their 
being,  or  not  being,  used  elsewhere : — 

(a)  Every  word  not  occurring  in  a  good  English  dictionary  of 
the  present  day. 

(fi)  Every  word  which,  though  occurring  in  a  good  English  dic- 
tionary of  the  present  day,  is  used  in  a  sense  differing  from  any 
definition  of  the  word  given  in  such  dictionary. 

(c)  Every  provincial  pronunciation  of  any  word  which  is  itself 
not  a  provincialism. 
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(d)  Every  provincial  phrase  or  expression. 

(e)  Every  provincial  name  of  an  animal,  or  vegetable,  or  other 
object 

(B)  To  state  where  and  when  each  recorded  provincialism  was 
heard  in  speech,  or  seen  in  writing;  and  to  accept  nothing  at 
second-hand. 

(C)  To  state  the  sex,  probable  age  and  social  status,  and,  if 
possible,  the  birth-place,  residence,  and  occupation  of  the  person 
using  each  recorded  provincialism. 

(D)  To  give  the  meaning  of  each  recorded  provincialism  within 
a  parenthesis  immediately  following  the  provincialism  itself;  and 
to  illustrate  the  meaning  by  incorporating  the  word  or  phrase  in  the 
very  sentence  employed  by  the  person  who  used  the  provincialism. 

(E)  To  give,  in  all  cases  requiring  it,  some  well-known  word 
with  which  the  recorded  provincialism  rhymes,  so  as  to  show  its 
pronunciation ;  or,  where  this  is  not  practicable,  to  give  a  word  or 
words  in  which  the  power  of  the  vowel  or  vowels  is  the  same  as  in 
the  provincialism. 

(F)  To  avoid  all  attempts  at  derivation. 

(G)  To  state  of  each  provincialism  whether  it  has  been  noted  by 
Halliwell,  or  Nares,  or  any  other  recognized  compiler  of  provincial, 
obsolete,  or  obsolescent  wokIs. 

(H)  To  write  the  communication  respecting  each  recorded  pro- 
vincialism on  a  distinct  and  separate  piece  of  paper,  to  write  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  to  sign  and  date  each  communica- 
tion ;  the  date  to  be  that  on  which  the  recorded  provincialism  was 
heard  or  read. 

(I)  To  make  each  communication  as  brief  as  possible,  but  not  to 
sacrifice  clearness  to  brevity. 

(J)  To  draw  the  communications  so  as  to  correspond  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  the  following  examples  : — 

"  Fleeohbs  ( =  Large  Flakes.  Khymes  with  Breeches).  A  servant 
girl,  a  native  of  Prawle,  South  Devon,  residing  at  Torquay,  and 
about  23  years  of  age,  stated  that  the  snow  was  'falling  in  fleeches,* 
meaning  in  large  flakes.  She  added  that  the  S7na/l  flakes  were  not 
fle€che8.—l9th  March,  1877.     X.  Y." 

"  Halse  { =  HazeL  The  al  having  the  same  sound  as  in  Malice^ 
not  as  in  False).  A  labouring  man,  a  native  of  Ashburton,  residing 
at  Torquay,  and  about  55  years  of  age,  stated  in  my  hearing  that 
he  had  put  an  ^alse  'andle  into  his  hammer ;  meaning  a  hazel  handle 
(see  Halliwell  and  Willia7ns).—I9th  March,  1877.     X.  Y." 

2.  That  the  Report  of  the  Committee  to  be  presented  to  the 
next  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
shall  include  all  suitable  communications  received  by  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  the  Ist  of  June  next,  and  that  all  communications 
received  after  that  date  shall  l>e  held  over  for  another  year. 

3.  That  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  held  at  Exeter ; 
that  the   Secretary  shall   convene  them   by  separate  notices   to 
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each  member,  posted  not  less  than  seven  clear  days  before  the 
dates  of  the  meetings ;  and  that  two  members  shall  be  sufficient  to 
form  a  quorum,  with  power  to  act. 

4.  That  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  shall  be  held  not  later 
than  the  21st  of  June  next,  to  receive  and  decide  on  a  report  to 
be  prepared  and  brought  up  by  the  Secretary. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

The  Committee  believe  that  the  greatest  care  has  been 
exercised  to  secure  accuracy  with  regard  to  the  Provincialisms 
collected  in  this  Report ;  but  it  must  be  understood  that  each 
Contributor  is  alone  responsible  for  the  statements  he  makes. 

To  each  Contribution  is  appended  the  date  on  which  the 
Provincialism  it  contains  wsts  heard  or  read,  followed  by  the 
initials  of  the  Contributor  who  heard  or  read  it,  and  who  is 
directly  responsible  for  it. 

Each  Contribution  is  placed  within  inverted  commas,  and 
whatever  is  not  so  placed  is  editorial. 

The  entire  collection  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order; 
and,  to  facilitate  reference,  each  Provincialism  is  preceded 
by  a  numeral  marking  its  place  in  the  list. 

CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  full  addresses  represented  by  the  initials  of  the 
Contributors  are  as  follow  : — 

J.  S.  A.      =  Mr.  J.  S.  Amery,  Druid,  Ashburton. 

G.  D.         =  Mr.  G.  Doe,  Castle  Street,  Great  Torrington. 

G.  M.  D.  =  Mr.  G.  M.  Doe,  Castle  Street,  Great  Tor- 
rington. 

F.  H.  F.     =  Mr.  r.  H.  Firth,  Cator  Court,  Ashburton. 

W.  S.  G.    =  Dr.  W.  S.  Gervis,  Ashburton. 

P.  0.  H.     =  Mr.  P.  0.  Hutchinson,  Sidmouth. 

P.  Q.  K.    =  Mr.  P.  Q.  Karkeek,  1,  Matlock  Terrace,  Tor- 

quay. 

W.  C.  L.    =  Dr.  W.  C.  Lake,  2,  West  Cliff,  Teignmouth. 

L.  P.  =  Mrs.  Pengelly,  Lamorna,  Torquay. 

L,  P.         =  Miss  Pengelly,  Lamorna,  Torquay. 

W.  P.        =  Mr.  W.  Pengelly,  Lamorna,  Torquay. 

REFERENCES. 

When  referring  to  writers  on  Verbal  Provincialisms,  &c., 
abbreviations  of  their  names  have  commonly  been  used.  In 
the  following  complete  list  of  the  works  referred  to,  these 
are  fully  explained. 
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"  Baii!^  =  An  Universal  Etymological  Dictionary.  By  N. 
Bailey,  1751. 

"  Bairr  =  Poetical  Letters  tu  es  Brither  Jan,  &c.,  in  the 
Devonshire  Dialect.  By  Nathan  Hogg  [i.e.  Henry  Baird]. 
Fifth  Edition.  LoTidon:  J.  Russell  Smith,  1865;  and  Second 
Series  of  Nathan  Hogg's  Poems.     Fourth  Edition,  1866. 

"Bar"=  Grammar  and  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect, 
&c.     By  W.  Barnes,  b.d.     A.  Asher  &  Co.,  Berlin,  1863. 

"  BritJ'  =  A  Dictionary  of  English  Plant-Names.  By 
James  Britten,  F.L.S.,  and  Eobert  Holland.  London:  {Eng. 
Died,  Soc.)    Triibner  &  Co.,  1878. 

"  CTa"  =  A  Glossary  of  Words  pertaining  to  the  Dialect 
of  Mid- Yorkshire,  &c.  By  C.  Clough  Eobinson.  London : 
{Eng,  Died.  Soc.)     Tnibner  &  Co.,  1876. 

"  Con:'  =  The  History  of  Polperro,  &c.  By  Thomas  Q. 
Couch,  F.S.A.  Truro :  W.  Lake ;  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
&  Co.,  1871. 

"  Die.*'  =  A  Glossary  of  Words  and  Phrases  pertaining  to 
the  Dialect  of  Cumberland.  By  William  Dickinson,  F.L.S. 
London :  {Eng.  Died,  Soc.)  Triibner  &  Co.,  1878. 

*'  Fra!*  =  South  Warwickshire  Provincialisms.  By  Mrs. 
Fi-ancis.     London:  {Eng.  Died.  Soc.)  Triibner  &  Co.,  1876. 

"  Oow:'  =  Surrey  Provincialisms.  By  Granville  Leveson 
Gower,  Esq.    London :  {Eng.  Dial.  Soc.)  Triibner  &  Co.,  1876. 

**  Gro.**  =  A  Provincial  Glossary ;  with  a  Collection  of 
Local  Proverbs  and  Popular  Superstitions.  By  Francis  Grose, 
Esq.,  F.R.  &  A.S.S.  A  new  Edition,  corrected.  London :  Printed 
for  Edward  Jeffery,  1811. 

"  ffai:'  =  A  Dictionary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words, 
&c  By  James  Orchard  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  In  two  vols. 
Eighth  Edition.     London:  J.  R.  Smith,  1874. 

"  ffar:*  =  A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  Swaledale,  York- 
shire. By  Captain  John  Harlaod.  Lojidon :  {Eng.  Dial.  Soc.) 
Triibuer  &  Co.,  1873. 

"  Jen:'  =  The  Dialect  of  the  West  of  England,  particularly 
Somersetshire,  &c.  By  James  Jennings.  Second  Edition. 
London:  J.  E.  Smith,  1869. 

"  John:'  =  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  &c.  By 
Samuel  Johnson.  In  two  vols.  Fifth  Edition.  London: 
1874. 

"  Lock."  =  An  Exmoor  Scolding.     Exeter,     [No  date.] 

**  Mar:'  =  Provincialisms  of  East  Yorkshire.  By  Mr. 
Marshal],  1788.  London:  {Eng.  Dial.  Soc.)  Tnibner  &  Co., 
1873. 

"  Mon.  Mag."  =  The  Monthly  Magazine ;  or,  British  Eegis- 

VOL.   XI.  H 
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ter.     London:  Printed  for  Richard  Phillips,     xxvi  421-3, 
544-5 ;.  and  xxix.  431-7,  1808,  1810. 

"  Nar,  =  A  Glossary,  &c.  By  Robert  Nares,  A.M.,  F.R.S., 
F.A.S.  A  new  Edition.  By  J.  0.  Halliwell,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  and 
T.  Wright,  Esq.,  M.A.,  f.s.a.  &c.    London :  J.  R.  Smith,  1876. 

"iV;  and  Q!*  =  Notes  and  Queries. 

"  Pair  =  A  Dialogue  in  the  Devonshire  Dialect  [in  Three 
Parts].  By  a  Lady.  To  which  is  added  a  Glossary,  by  J.  F. 
Palmer.  London :  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  Green  and 
Longman,  1837. 

"  Par!'  =  A  Dictionary  of  the  Sussex  Dialect,  &c.  By  Rev. 
W.  D.  Parish.     Lewes :  Farncombe  &  Co.,  1875. 

"  Parky  =  Oxfordshire  Words.  By  Mrs.  Parker.  London : 
{Eng.  Dial  Soc)  Trubner  &  Co.,  1876. 

"  Pea."  =  A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Wapentakes  of 
Manley  and  Corringham,  Lincolnshire.  By  Edward  Peacock, 
F.S.A.     London :  {Eng.  Dial.  Soc.)  Trubner  &  Co.,  1877. 

"Peg.'*  =  An  Alphabet  of  Kenticisms,  &c.  By  Samuel 
Pegge,  A.M.     London :  {Eng.  LHaL  Soc.)  Triibner  &  Co.,  1876. 

"  PuL"  =  Rustic  Sketches,  &c.  By  G.  P.  R.  Pulman.  Third 
Edition.     London:  J.  R.  Smith,  1871. 

'•  Pay."  =  Ray's  Collection  of  North-Country  Words  (1691). 
London:  {Eng.  Dial.  Soc.)  Trubner  &  Co.,  1874. 

"  Rob.*'  =  A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Whitby.  By  F.  K.  Robinson.  London:  {Eng.  Dial.  Soc.) 
Trubner  &  Co.,  1875-6. 

"  Bock.*'  =  Jim  and  Nell,  &c.  By  a  Devonshire  Man  [i.e. 
W.  F.  Rock].     London:  1867. 

*'  Eos.**  =  A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  Holderness,  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  By  Frederick  Ross,  F.R.H.S.,  Richar*! 
Stead,  and  Thomas  Holderness.  London:  {Eng.  Dial.  Soc.) 
Triibner  &  Co.,  1877. 

"  Web.**  =  Dr.  Webster"'s  Complete  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.  By  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  N.  Porter, 
D.D.     London :  G.  Bell  &  Sons,  1864. 

"  Willan**  =  A  List  of  Ancient  Words  at  present  used  in 
the  Mountainous  District  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
By  R.  Willan,  m.d.,  f.r.s.,  &c.  London:  {Eng.  Dial.  Soc.) 
Trubner  &  Co.,  1873. 

"  Wil.**  =  A  Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  and  Phrases  in 
use  in  Somersetshire.  By  W.  P.  Williams,  m.a.,  and  the  late 
W.  A  Jones,  M.A,,  f.g.s.  London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1873. 

"  Wri.**  =  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  English, 
&c.  By  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  m.a.,  f.s.a.,  &c.  London : 
Henry  G.  Bohn,  1857. 
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THE  PROVINCIALISMS. 

1.  "A-BRAUKT  (=  Broken.  The  au  pronounced  as  in  Caught), 
Whilst  walking  in  Torquay  this  evening  I  observed  a  child  • 
fall  and  break  a  jug,  on  which  a  man,  about  50  years  old,  a. 
native  of  North  Devon,  but  long  resident  at  Torquay,  where 
he  is  a  well-known  gatherer  and  hawker  of  water-cresses,  said 
to  her,  *  Holla !  you*ve  a-iraukt  [broken]  it.  Pick  up  the 
shords  [sherds].'  See  (Abuoke)  Hal  Torquay,  3rd  Decem- 
ber, 1878.  W.  P." 

2.  ''Abroad  (=  Open).  *My  head  is  splitting  a&road  [open],* 
said  a  dairyman,  about  80  years  of  age,  born  and  resident  at 
Teignmouth.  The  word,  in  this  sense,  is  in  common  use  in 
this  district.  Teignmouth,  12th  May,  1879.  W.  C.  L."  See 
Mon.  Mag,y  also  Trans,  Devon.  Assoc,  x.  117. 

3.  "A-USED  (=  Used).     See  21.*     W.  P." 

4.  "  Against  (=  To  meet).  A  groom,  about  25  years  of 
age,  a  native  of  Moretonhampstead,  but  now  resident  in  the 
parish  of  Widecombe,  said  to  me,  *  Do  you  not  think,  sir,  I 
had  better  go  against  [to  meet]  Collins  with  the  mare  ?  In 
the  face  of  this  storm  he  will  scarcely  get  home  with  his  load.' 
Cator  Court,  11th  November,  1878.  F.  H.  F."  See  Hal.  and 
Mon.  Mag. 

5.  "  Baint  (=  Be  not  =  Am  not  =  Are  not.  Rhymes  with 
Paint).  I  heard  one  child  say  to  another,  at  Sidmouth, '  Be 
you  gwain  [going]  to  school  V  When  the  second  replied,  'No, 
I  haint  [am  not]  gwain  this  morning.'  The  word  is  in  very 
common  use  at  Sidmouth.  Sidmouth,  May,  1879.  P.  O.  H." 
See  (Baint)  Pea.,  Rob.;  (Bant)  Bair.,  Rock.;  (Beant)  Bair., 
Clo.^  Park.;  and  (Beeant)  Roh.  For  Gwain  see  Trans.  Devon. 
Assoc.,  X.  118,  124,  127. 

6.  "Barley  Gout  (=  Shingles  =  Synon  =  Herpes  zoster). 
A  woman,  resident  at  Torquay,  about  65  years  of  age,  was 
suffering  from  the  ailment  popularly  known  as  Shingles,  but 
which  she  spoke  of  as  Barley  Oout.  Torquay,  February,  1879. 
P.  Q.  K." 

7.  "Beastle  (=  Defile  =  Soil).  A  lady  from  and  resident 
at  Torrington,"t-  aged  about  57,  said  to  me,  'You'll  beastle 

*  This  reference  is  to  the  Provincialism  No.  21  in  this  Report, 
t  Torringtonf  unless  the  contrary  is  stated,  always  signifies  Great  Torring- 
ton,  in  thi8  Report. 

H  2 
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[defile]  it  all/    Tomngton,  27th  May,  1879.    G.  M.  D."    See 
Hal, ;  (Beeastle,  Beezle)  WiL 

8.  "BiLLiSES  (=  Bellows).     See  105.    G,  M.  D." 

9.  "  ?LACKHEAD  (=  Boil).  A  inaidservaDt  born  and  resi- 
dent at  Teignmouth,  between  20  and  30  years  of  age,  spoke 
of  a  boil  as  a  Blackhead.  The  name  is  commonly  used  in  this 
district.  Teignmouth,  2nd  April,  1879.  W.  C.  L."  See  Cou,, 
Hal.,  Mon.  Mag,,  Pal.,  Pvl,,  Wil, 

10.  "Black  Stocking  (=  Secret  hoard  of  Money).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Westefi^  Times  for  9th  August,  1878,  a  woman, 
giving  evidence  at  the  Borough  Petty  Sessions,  Tomngton, 
on  3rd  August,  said,  'Prisoner  replied  by  saying  she  was 
going  to  have  a  bit  of  fun,  and  was  going  to  look  for  the 
Bla^  stocking'  [secret  hoard  of  money].  Torquay,  9th  August, 
1878.     W.  P." 

11.  "  BoDLEY  (=  Kitchen  Range).  According  to  the  Western 

Times  for  9th  August,  1878,  a  woman  (10*)  said  she  *saw 

standing  on  the  Bodley*  [the  Kitchen  Range].     Torquay, 

9th  August,  1878.    W.  P." 

12.  "  Boil  (=  Boiling).  *  I  made  the  water  boil  [boiling] 
hot,'  said  the  wife  of  a  labourer,  bom  and  resident  at  Teign- 
mouth, between  30  and  40  years  of  age.  This  usage  is 
prevalent  in  this  district.  Teignmouth,  6th  December,  1878. 
W.  C.  L." 

13.  *'Braukt  (=  Broken).  See  1 ;  also  (Brauk)  Bair.  W.  P." 

14  "Bread  and  Point  (=  Bread  with  very  little  Butter). 
A  servant  girl,  about  19  years  of  age,  born  and  resident  at 
Torquay,  speaking  to  me  of  some  bread  and  butter  she  had 
cut,  on  which  she  had  put  very  little  butter,  said,  '  That 's 
what  we  call  Bread  and  Point ; '  and,  on  my  asking  for  an 
explanation,  added  that  the  meaning  was  that  no  more  butter 
was  used  than  could  be  held  on  the  point  of  the  knife. 
Torquay,  21st  May,  1879.     Z.  P." 

15.  "Catch'd  off  to  sleep  (=Fell  asleep).     'She  catched 

*  This  reference  is  to  the  Provincialism  No.  10  in  this  Report,  and  denotes 
that  the  speaker  was  the  same  in  both  cases.  The  same  rule  has  been  fol- 
lowed throughout  this  Report. 
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off  to  deep  [fell  asleep]  a  quarter  of  an  liour/  said  a  woman 
about  50  years  old,  born  and  resident  at  Teignniouth,  where 
she  keeps  a  lodging  house.  The  expression  is  commonly  used 
at  Teignmouth.     25th  March,  1879.    W.  C.  L." 

16.  "  Catcut  (=  Caught).     See  78,  Pea.,  Ros.     W.  P." 

17.  "  Cause  (=  Case).  A  labouring  man,  a  native  of  Ash- 
burton,  residing  at  Torquay,  and  about  60  years  of  age,  said 
to  me  when  speaking  of  a  tool  he  had  had  by  him  on  several 
previous  days  when  it  had  not  been  needed,  but  which,  now 
it  was  required,  had  been  left  at  home,  *  'Tis  generally  the 
cause  [case].'  The  words  Case  and  Cause  are  not  un frequently 
used  for  each  other  in  South  Devon.     Torquay,  12th  July, 

1878.  W.  P." 

18.  '*Cawd  (=Eot).  The  following  statement  occurs  in 
the  WtsUm  Times  for  18th  March,  1879,  in  a  paragraph 
headed  WinJcleigh,  Farming  Notes,  *  The  winter  has  been  a 
very  severe  one,  and  has  therefore  proved  very  unfavourable 
for  sheep,  a  large  number  of  which  have  died  in  the  coathe 
[?  Eot]  or  cawd  [rot],  in  this  district.'  See  (Cawed)  Cou., 
Mon,  Mag,y  Rock;  (Caud)  Mon,  Mag,;  (Caw,  Caw'd)  Pal,; 
(Coad)  Mon,  Mag,;    (Coed)  Lock.     Torquay,  18th  March, 

1879.  W.  P." 

19.  "Cawthy  (=  Dainty.  The  last  syllable  pronounced 
as  in  Worthy),  A  domestic  servant,  resident  at  Sidmouth,  of 
middle  age,  said,  '  You  are  very  cawthy  [djiinty]  about  your 
food.'     Sidmouth,  March,  1878.     P.  0.  H." 

20.  "Channiss  (=  Challenge).  A  gloveress,  born  and 
resident  at  Torrington,  about  45  years  of  age,  said,  in  giving 
evidence  before  the  Magistrates  at  Torrington,  *I  did  not 
channiss  [challenge]  her.'  See  (Channest)  Hal.,  Wri,  Tor- 
rington, 3rd  August,  1879.    G.  D."    See  (Channest)  Oro, 

21.  "  Chev  (=  Knife).  According  to  the  Western  Morning 
News  for  18th  March,  1879,  a  witness,  at  the  Plymouth  Petty 
Sessions,  on  Monday,  17th  March,  giving  evidence  in  a  case 
of  stabbing,  said  he  *saw  the  prisoner  and  two  other  men. 
One,  named  .  .  .  said  to  prisoner,  *  Have  you  got  your  cfiev 
[knife]  about  you  V    Prisoner  replied,  *  Hold  your  noise,  you 

d d  fool;  I've  a  used  mine.'  Torquay,  18th  March,  1879. 

W.  P." 
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22.  "  Chiel  (=  Child).  A  fish-woman,  born  and  resident 
at  Teignmouth,  between  40  and  60  years  old,  sadd,  'Her's 
mazed  about  that  there  chiel  [child].'  Teignmouth,  3rd 
February,  1879.  W.  C.  L."  See  Hal,;  (Cheel)  Bair; 
(Cheeld)  Mon,  May, 

23.  "Chippen  (=  Chipped).  A  domestic  servant,  born  and 
resident  at  Teignmouth,  between  20  and  30  years  of  age, 
said,  *  I  don't  like  them  chippen  [chipped]  things.'  Teign- 
mouth, 7th  May,  1879.    W.  C.  L." 

24.  "  Clatter  of  Rocks  (=  An  accumulation  of  detached 
blocks  of  rock).  A  gentleman,  about  60  years  of  age,  born 
and  resident  in  South  Devon,  writing  me,  said,  '  I  found  a 
Clatter  of  rocks,'  meaning  an  accumulation  of  detached  blocks 
of  rock.     Torquay,  28th  March,  1879.     W.  P." 

25.  "  Clean  (=  Undiluted).  A  labourer,  born  and  resident 
at  Teignmouth,  about  80  years  of  age,  said,  *  I  suppose  I 
must  not  give  her  dean  [undiluted]  brandy.'  The  word  is 
frequently  used  in  this  district.  Teignmouth,  5th  May,  1879. 
W.  C.  L." 

26.  "  Cloamen  (=  Made  of  Gloam,  i,e.  Earthenware).  A 
domestic  servant  (23)  said,  *  Can't  you  have  a  cloamen 
[earthenware]  handle  put  on  ?'  Teignmouth,  26th  January, 
1879.  W.  C.  L."  See  WiL;  (Clomen  Oven)  Mon.  Mag. 
For  Clome  see  Trans,  Devon.  Assoc,  vii.  420,  454-5. 

27.  "Coathe  (=Eot?).  See  18.  See  Jen.,  Pul.,  WiL; 
(Coathy)  Oro.y  Hal.;  (A-cothed,  Cothe)  Bar.;  (Coe)  WU. 
Is  Coathe  a  syuonjrm  for  Cawd  f  Torquay,  18th  March,  1879. 
W.  P." 

28.  "Cracken  (=  Cracked).  A  seaman's  wife,  bom  in 
North  Devon,  but  long  resident  at  Teignmouth,  between  40 
and  50  years  old,  said,  of  a  cup  which  had  fallen, '  The  cup  is 
not  broken,  and  it's  but  a  cracken  [cracked]  one  too.'  Teign- 
mouth, 2nd  December,  1878.    W.  C.  L" 

29.  "Cramming  (=  Fidgety).  An  innkeeper's  widow, 
born  at  Chudleigh,  but  long  resident  at  Teignmouth,  between 
70  and  80  years  of  age,  said,  *Her  was  an  old  aramming 
[fidgety]  woman.'  Teignmouth,  12th  March,  1879.  W.  C.  L." 
For  Her  see  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  x.  125. 
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30.  "  Crams  (=  Foolish  sayings).  A  labourer's  wife,  bom 
and  resident  at  Shaldon,  near  Teignmouth,  about  50  years  of 
age,  said,  *He  gets  hold  of  so  many  of  these  'ere  crams 
[foolish  sayings].'   Teignmouth,  26th  March,  1878.    W.  C.  L." 

31.  "Dapster  (=  Proficient).     A  domestic  servant,  born 

and  resident  at  Ashburton,  about  35  years  old,  said,  * is 

a  (lapster  [proficient]  at  bagatelle.     Druid,  October,  1878. 
J.  S.  A."     See  Jen.,  Rob. 

32.  "  Deef  ( =  Deaf.  Ehymes  with  Beef),  An  artisan's 
wife,  born  and  resident  at  Bishopsteignton,  near  Teignmouth, 
about  70  years  old,  said,  *I  am  uncommonly  deef  [deaf],  I 
be.'  This  pronunciation  of  the  word  is  common  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Teignmouth,  28th  January,  1878.  W.  C.  L."  See 
HaL,  Jen.;  (Deave)  Pal. 

33.  "Dimpety  (=  Dusk).  A  labourer,  born  and  resident 
at  Widecombe,  about  65  years  of  age,  said,  'Maister,  it  is 
getting  dimpety  [dusk].  Cator  Court,  6tli  January,  1879. 
F.  H.  F." 

34.  "  Discoorse  (=  Discourse  =  Conversation).  An  arti- 
san's wife,  long  resident  at  Teignmouth,  between  30  and  40 
years  of  age,  said,  'Their  discoorse  [discourse]  is  so  bad 
sometimes,  I  don't  like  the  children  to  hear  them.*  This 
pronunciation  is  comtnon  in  this  district.  Teignmouth,  30th 
November,  1878.     W.  C.  L." 

35.  "Dogs  (=Does.  Rhymes  with  Lose).  A  domestic 
servant,  bom  at  Bishopsteignton,  near  Teignmouth,  who  has 
almost  always  resided  in  her  native  place,  nearly  20  years 
old,  said,  *  She  doos  [does]  them  over  the  tire.'  Teignmouth, 
15th  December,  1878.     W.  C.  L." 

36.  "  DoUGH-FiG  (=  Dried  Fig.  Doiigh  pronounced  like 
Go).  A  labourer's  wife,  born  at  Moretonhampstead,  but  long 
resident  at  Teignmouth,  about  50  years  of  age,  said,  *  I  put  a 
iiouiih-Jig  [dried  fig]  in  the  poultice.'  This  name  is  commonly 
used  in  this  neighbourhood.  Teignmouth,  12th  November, 
1878.  W.  C.  L."  See  Hal,  Jen.,  Pal,  WU.;  (Dote-fig) 
Mon.  Mag. 

37.  "Drain  (=  A  small  quantity  of  a  fluid).  A  labourer's 
wife,   born  at   Teignmouth,   where   she  has  more   or  less 
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resided,  between  20  and  30  years  old,  said,  *  The  only  thing 
that  bides  down  [remains  down  after  it  is  swallowed]  is  a 
drop  of  milk  with  a  drain  [small  quantity]  of  rum  in  it/ 
This  word  is  very  common  in  this  district.  Teignmouth, 
11th  December,  1878.  W.  C.  L."  For  Bides  see  Trans. 
Devon,  Assoc,  x.  119. 

*'  According  to  the  Western  Tivies  for  29th  April,  1879,  an 
Exeter  labourer's  wife,  who  acted  frequently  as  a  midwife, 
appeared  as  a  witness  at  a  Coroner's  inquest,  at  St.  Thomas's, 
a  suburb  of  Exeter,  on  28th  April,  1879,  when  the  following 
conversation  took  place  between  the  Coroner  and  her : — 

"  *  We  understand  that  there  must  have  been  some  drinking 
going  on  there !' 

"  *  Drink,  Sir !  I  never  saw  a  drain  [the  least  quantity]  of 
drink.' 

"*Did  you  drink  any  of  the  brandy?' 
"  *  .  .  .  Sir,  I  never  tasted  a  drain,* 
Torquay,  29th  April,  1879.     W.  P." 

38.  "Dryth  (=  a  dry  place  =  A  dry  air.  The  ih  pro- 
nounced as  in  doth).  An  artisan,  born  and  resident  at 
Teignmouth,  about  60  years  of  age,  said,  *  That 's  when  they 
play  in  the  dryth  [dry  place].'  Teignmouth,  28th  May,  1879. 
W.  C.  L."     See  HaL;  (Drythe)  Par. 

39.  "Drang'd  (=  Clouded).  A  man-servant,  born  and 
resident  at  Ashburton,  about  55  years  of  age,  said,  '  The  moon 
is  being  drang'd  [clouded]  up,  and  there  will  be  a  change  of 
weather  soon.'     Ashburton,  November,  1878.    W.  S.  G." 


40.  "Empt  (=  Empty).  A  domestic  servant,  born  at 
Dawlish,  where  she  has  chiefly  resided,  about  19  years  old, 
said,  '  Shall  I  empt  [empty]  the  tea  out  ? '  The  word  is  of 
common  use  in  this  neighbourhood.  Teignmouth,  21st  May, 
1878.  W.  C.  L."  See  Bar,,  Brit.,  Hal.,  Jen.,  Man,  Mag., 
Nar.,  Fid.,  Wil 

41.  "  Enough  to  terrify  Job  (=  Enough  to  irritate  Job). 
An  artisan,  born  and  resident  at  Ashburton,  said,  of  some 
school  children,  'Sometimes  they  are  enough  to  terrify  [irritate] 
Johl  meaning  that  they  were  extremely  troublesome.  Druid, 
August,  1878.  J.  S.  A"  For  Terrified  see  Trans.  Devon 
Assoc,  ix.  140. 
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42.  "Fine  Job  (=  Serious  Affair).  According  to  the 
Western  Times  for  29th  April,  1879,  a  farm  labourer's  wife, 
residing  in  the  parish  of  Ottery  St.  Mary,  East  Devon,  who, 
as  she  stated,  often  acted  as  a  midwife,  said,  when  giving 
evidence  at  a  Coroner's  inquest,  at  Ottery  St.  Mary,  on  28th 

April,  that  *  she  went  and  saw ,  and  told  her  that  the 

child  was  dead,  and  that  they  had  sent  for  the  doctor  because 
he  was  bound  to  come ;  that  it  would  be  a  fiiie  job  [serious 
affair]  for  her,  as  she  ought  to  have  told  her  mother,  and  had 
some  one  there  at  the  time.*  See  (Fine)  Die,  Torquay,  29th 
AprU,  1879.     W.  P." 

43.  "Flish  (=  Fledged).  A  labouring  man  (17)  said  to 
me,  *  Young  birds,  before  they  're  feathered,  are  not  Jlish 
[fledged].'  He  added,  *  some  call  it  flush.*  See  Hal.,  Pal. 
Torquay,  15th  July,  1878.     W.  P." 

44.  "Flush  (=  Fledged).  See  43;  also  Bar.,  Brit,  Hal., 
Jen.,  Pal.,  PuL,  Rock,  WU.   Torquay,  15th  July,  1878.  W.  P." 

45.  "Form  (=  Imagine).  A  builder's  widow,  long  resident 
at  Teignmouth,  between  70  and  80  years  old,  said,  '  I  could 
quite  form  [imagine]  it  was  sticks  pushing  at  me.'  Teign- 
mouth, 25th  November,  1878.     W.  C.  L." 

46.  "Fricketty  (=  Tedious.  Rhymes  with  Rickety).  A 
domestic  servant  (14)  said  of  a  piece  of  work  requiring  pro- 
tracted and  careful  attention,  with  some  dexterity  and  light- 
handedness,  'This  is  b.  fricketty  job  [tedious' employment].' 
Torquay,  29th  May,  1879.     L.  P." 

47.  "  Frisk  (=  Light  shower).  A  cabman,  born  and  resi- 
dent at  Teignmouth,  about  40  years  old,  said,  *  1  think  it  will 
rain  again;  I  see  a  little /risA;  [light  shower]  coming.'  Teign- 
mouth, 11th  February,  1879.     W.  C.  L." 

48.  "  Frizzle  (=  Sweetbread  ?).  According  to  the  Westei^a 
Morning  News  for  17th  March,  1879,  a  butcher,  giving 
evidence  at  a  Coroner's  inquest,  at  Ash  burton,  on  15th 
March,  said  'he  offered  to  give  deceased  a  piece  of  sweet- 
bread, or  frizzle,  in  the  evening,  for  his  supper.'  Torquay, 
17th  March,  1879.     W.  P." 

49.  "  Gobs  (  =  Stones  of  stone-fruit).  A  domestic  servant 
(14)  on  being  told  to  make  a  plum  tart,  said,  *  Must  I  t^ike 
the  gobs  [stones]  out  ? '     Torquay,  4th  August,  1878.     L.  P." 
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50.  "  Golden  Dust  (=  Yellow  Alyssum  =  Alyssum  saxa- 
tile,  linn.).  A  gardener,  a  native  of  Prawle,  near  Kingsbridge, 
but  long  resident  at  Torquay,  70  years  of  age,  when  speaking 
of  the  plant  commonly  known  as  the  Yellow  Alyssum,  called 
it  Oolden  dust     Torquay,  18th  June,  1878.     W.  P." 

51.  "  Good-a^-Vriday  (=  Good  Friday).  A  labouring  man 
(17)  said  to  me,  *You  know  to-morrow's  Good-a-Vriday* 
Torquay,  10th  April,  1879.     W.  P." 

52.  "  Hazy  (=  Hoarse).  A  fisherman's  wife,  born  and 
resident  at  Teignmouth,  between  30  and  40  years  old,  said 
'she  seemed  a  little  hazy  [hoarse]  in  her  cough  yesterday.' 
Teignmouth,  18th  March,  1879.  W.  C.  L."   See  (Hazed)  Die 

53.  **  Hobble  (=  DiflBculty  =  Perplexity  =  Awkward 
dilemma).  A  middle-aged  man,  resident  at  Sidmouth,  speak- 
ing of  another  person,  said,  *  He  has  got  into  a  hMle  [diffi- 
culty]. Sidmouth,  June,  1878.  P.  0.  H."  See  Par,,  Pea,, 
Pal.;  (Hobbl'd)  Peg, 

54  "  Hobbler  (=  A  person,  inferior  to  a  Pilot,  who  assists 
to  take  ships  into,  or  out  of,  a  harbour).  According  to  the 
Torquay  Times  for  8th  March,  1879,  a  man,  who  was  tried 
at  the  Torquay  Police  Court,  on  3rd  March,  for  acting  as  a 
pilot,  he  being  not  a  duly  licensed  and  qualified  pilot,  stated 
that  what  he  did  '  was  only  to  assist  as  a  hobbler*  [person  in- 
ferior to  a  pilot].  See  (Hobblers)  ITal,  Torquay,  8th  March, 
1879.     W.  P." 

55.  "  Home  to  (=  As  far  as  =  Up  to  =  Close  to).  A  man 
born  and  resident  at  Sidmouth,  about  40  years  of  age,  said  to 
another  man  at  Sidmouth,  *  Stick  the  knife  into  his  ribs,  up 
home  to  [as  far  as]  the  handle.'  Sidmouth,  September,  1878. 
P.  0.  H."     See  Wil. 

56.  "HuMBUZ  (=  Cockchafer).  A  lady  born  in  London, 
but  for  several  years  resident  at  Torquay,  about  35  years  of 
age,  said,  of  an  insect  which  entered  a  room,  'There's  a 
Humbuz!'  On  enquiry,  I  found  that  she  meant  a  Cock- 
chafer, which  she  supposed  the  insect  was.  See  Bar.^  Hal. 
Torquay,  15th  July,  1878.     W.  P." 

57.  "  Hurted  (=  Hurt).  A  domestic  servant  (14)  said  to 
me,  'Please,  Sir,  there's  a  man  at  the  door,  who  wants  to 
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know  if  you  '11  please  to  give  him  something.  He  says  he 
was  hurUd  [hurt]  on  board  a  vessel  that  was  blown  up  in  the 
Channel.'     Torquay,  10th  September,  1878.     W.  P." 

58.  "  In  Coose  (=  Ready.  Khyuies  with  Loosd).  A  gix)om 
(4)  said,  *  1  shall  be  in  coose  [ready]  in  five  minutes.'  Cator 
Court,  September,  1878.     F.  H.  F." 

In  Coose  is  frequently  used  in  South  Devon  as  a  synonym 
for  As  a  Tuatter  of  course, 

59.  **  Ipprt  (=  Evet  =  Lizard.  Rhymes  with  Tippet).  A 
middle-aged  woman,  who  had  lived  nearly  all  her  life  at 
Harpford  and  Newton  Poppleford,  each  near  Sidmouth,  called 
a  Lizard  an  IppeL     Sidmouth,  June,  1878.     P.  0.  H." 

60.  "  Iron  Prayers  (=  Backbiting).  A  domestic  servant 
(14)  having  spoken  depreciatingly  of  an  absent  person,  added, 

*  I  suppose  he  would  not  like  to  hear  my  Iron  prayers*  and, 
on  being  questioned,  explained  that  iron  prayers  were  remarks 
made  to  the  disadvantage  of  anyone  who  was  not  present. 
Torquay,  19th  October,  1878.     L.  P." 

61.  "Itemming  (=  Busy  in  trifles).  A  labourer's  wife, 
born  at  Uffculme,  East  Devon,  but  resident  many  years  at 
Teignmouth,  between  50  and  60  years  of  age,  said,  *  He 's 
most  mazed  about  the  old  stables ;  itemminy  about  [busy  in 
trifles].*  Teignmouth,  11th  December,  1878.  W.  C.  L." 
See  Webr,  (Iteming)  Pul,  Rock,  For  Mazed  see  Trans, 
Devon,  Assoc,,  viL  426. 

62.  "Jabber  (=  Lower  lip  =  Under  jaw).  A  fisherman, 
resident  at   Bideford,  between  40  and  50  years  old,  said, 

*  When  you  hook  them  in  the  jabber  [under  jaw]  you  can 
catch  them.'    Torrington,  5th  August,  1878.     G.  M.  D." 

"Jakes  (=  Disorder  =  Confusion.  Ehymes  with  Wakes), 
A  labourer  (33)  said,  "  Maister,  the  snow  has  made  a  proper 
Jakes  [disorder]  of  my  work  to-night.*  Cator  Court,  7tli 
January,  1879.  F.  H.  F."  See  Bail,  Con,,  Hal,,  Jen.,  Nar., 
Pal.,  Web.;  (Jaques)  Rock, 

64.  "Job  (=  The  Biblical  Patriarch).    See  41.    J.  S.  A." 

65.  "  Job  (=  Affair).  See  42.  See  Die.,  Hal.,  John,,  Web 
W.  P." 
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66.  "LiiST-A-LONG  (=  At  last  =  Lastly).  A  labourer's 
wife,  long  resident  at  Teigninouth,  about  30  years  old,  said, 

*  She  took  it  better  last-a-long  [at  last]  than  at  first.  See  for 
Long  and  Along,  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  ix.,  127,  130,  131, 
139,  141.   •Teignmouth,  7th  April,  1879.    W.  C.  L." 

67.  "Lerripping  (=  Untidy  ==  Clothes  dangling  in  the 
mud).  A  domestic  servant,  born  and  resident  at  Ashburton, 
about  38  years  old,  said,  *What  a  lerripping  [untidy]  great 
maid  that  is.'  Druid,  March,  1879.  J.  S.  A."  See  (Lirripy) 
WU. 

68.  "LiKETTY  LiK  (=  Very  much  alike.  Rhymes  with 
Rickety  stick).  A  domestic  servant  (14),  speaking  of  two 
persons,  said, '  They  're  liketty  lik  [very  much  alike  in  charac- 
ter].    Torquay,  25th  May,  1879.     L.  P." 

69.  "  LrvYERS  (=  Inhabitants  =  Tenants).  A  domestic 
servant,  bom  and  resident  at  Yarnscombe,  near  Torrington, 
about  21  years  old,  said,  *  There  are  new  livyers  [inhabitants] 
in  that  house.    Torrington,  18th  December,  1878.    G.  M.  D." 

70.  "LuRKY  (=  Lazy).  A  woman,  bom  and  resident  at 
Teignmouth,  of  the  labourer  class,  about  60  years  of  age,  said, 

*  He's  a  great  lurky  [lazy]  boy.'  Teignmouth,  14th  November, 
1878.    W.  C.  L."    See  (Lurgy)  Hal,  Web. 

71.  "  Maden  ( =  Artificial.  Ehymes  with  Laden),  A 
domestic  servant  (14)  said,  of  flowers  just  gathered,  'I've 
seen  maden  [artificial]  flowers  just  like  them.'  Torquay, 
20th  June,  1878.     L.  Pr 

72.  "  Maister  ( =  Master.  Rhymes  with  Hay  stir).  An 
artisap's  wife  (32)  said,  '  I  give  Maister  a  glass  every  day.' 
This  pronunciation  is  common  about  Teignmouth  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Teignmouth,  28th  January,  1879.  W.  C.  L." 
See  19,  63,  Har.,  Pea.,  Web\  (Maisther)  Roh.,  Bos. 

73.  "  Master  Cows  ( =  Cows  stronger  than  their  com- 
panions). A  yeoman,  bom  and  resident  at  Uffculme,  East 
Devon,  about  60  years  of  age,  said,  *  Six  master  cows  got  into 
a  linhay.'  On  enquiry,  he  explained  that  he  meant  cows 
stronger  than  their  companions.  See  (Maister  Beast)  Pea. ; 
(Maister  Beeast)  Rob.  For  Linhay,  see  Trans,  Devon.  Assoc, 
vii.  426.     Torquay,  15th  July,  1878.     W.  P." 
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74.  "  May  ( =  Elm  branch  in  early  leaf).  A  domestic 
sen'ant  (9)  said,  *  They  've  brought  in  a  lot  of  May  [elm 
branches  in  early  leaf].     Teignmouth,  Ist  May.     W.  C.  L." 

At  Looe,  in  south-east  Cornwall,  the  name  of  May  was 
applied,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  to  sprigs  or  branches 
of  what  was  locally  termed  The  Narrow-leaf  Elm  (probably 
Uimus  campestris  cornvhiensis  =  U,  stricta,  Lind.),  if  gathered 
on  May-day.  Sprigs  of  all  other  elms  were  termed  Horse's 
[Coarser]  May,  on  account  of  their  broader  leaves. 

75.  "Maze  Monday  (==  Monday  next  after  pay  day.  A 
miner's  term).  According  to  the  Western  Morning  News  for 
24th  March,  1879,  *  The  miners  at  Wheal  Emma,  one  of  the 
Devon  Consols  Mines,  refused  to  take  their  bargains  on 
Saturday  [22nd  March],  which  was  settling  day.  ...  On 
Saturday  the  men  had  to  submit  to  another  reduction  in  their 
wages.  .  .  .  and  it  was  intimated  they  would  be  further  re- 
quired to  work  on  Maze  Monday y  which  is  the  Monday  after 
pay  day.  .  .  .  They  unanimously  resolved  to  decline  making 
any  bargains  under  the  terms  proposed ;  i,e.  to  work  on  Maze 
Monday,  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  allowed  to 
them  to  return  their  tools,  have  them  *set  up,'  and  their 
underground  clothes  repaired,'  &c.  Torquay,  25th  March, 
1879.     W.  P." 

76.  "Melted  Bread  (=  Heavy  Bread).  A  native  of 
Milton  Damerel,  near  Holsworthy,  North  Devon,  but  now 
resident  at  Torrington,  between  50  and  60  years  of  age,  said, 
'There's  a  good  deal  of  melted  [heavy]  bread  going  now.' 
See  Hal,,  Pal.,  WH.     Torrington,  April,  1879.     G.  D." 

77.  "  Mind  (=  Eemember).  A  man  born  and  resident  at 
Ashburton,  about  70  years  old,  said, '  I  mind  [remember]  the 
time  very  well  when  the  barn  was  built'  Druid,  November, 
1878.    J.  S.  A." 

"A  labourer,  born  and  resident  at  Torrington,  about  40 
years  old,  said,  in  his  evidence  before  the  magistrates  at 
Torrington,  *  He  asked  me  if  I  minded  [remembered]  sending 
him  a  challenge.'  See  HaL;  (Minding)  Wri.  Torrington, 
20th  November,  1878.  G.  D."  See  Clo.,  Die.,  Fra.,  Oow, 
Peg.,  Bob.,  Bos.,  WiL ;  (Mine)  Jen, ;  (Mind  on)  Pea, 

78.  "Minding  (=  Charging  the  memory  with  numbers). 
A  working-man  (17)  said,  *We  catcht  a  rat  to-day.  That 
makes  eight  we've  catcht  since  we've  been  working  in  this 
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part.  I  'm  minding  of  *em/  meaning  that  he  was  keeping  a 
mental  account  of  the  number.  Torquay,  10th  October,  1878. 
W.  P." 

79.  "  Neck  of  the  Foot  (=  Ankle).  A  labourer  (33)  said 
of  something,  *It  will  gall  the  neck  of  the  foot  [ankle]/ 
Gator  Court,  January,  1879.     F.  H.  F." 

Neck  of  the  foot  is  a  common  name  for  the  instep  in  South 
Devon  and  South-east  Cornwall. 

80.  "NOTOMY  (=  Anatomy  =  Skeleton).  A  labourer's 
wife  (61),  speaking  of  a  person,  said,  'She  was  nothing  but 
one  Notomy  [Skeleton].*  Teignmouth,  7th  December,  1878. 
W.  C.  L."  See  (Notomy)  do.,  Jen,,  Wil, ;  (Nottomy)  Pul, ; 
(Notomise)  Clo. ;  (Notomize)  Roh, 

81.  "  Nub  ( =  Knob  =  Lump  =  Block  =  Piece.  Rhymes 
with  Rub).  A  labourer,  born  and  resident  at  Torquay,  about 
22  years  old,  said,  *  The  tooth  was  from  the  top  of  that  nuh 
[piece]  of  stalagmite.'  He  pointed  to  a  piece  about  10  inches 
cube.     See  Web.     Torquay,  26th  June,  1878.     W.  P.'' 

82.  "  Oven  (Pronounced  so  as  to  rhyme  with  Woven),  A 
domestic  servant  (9)  said,  *  The  fire  came  quite  into  the  oven,^ 
About  Teignmouth  this  pronunciation  of  the  word  is  common. 
Teignmouth,  15th  April,  1879.     W.  C.  L." 

83.  "Palm  (=  Young  flowering  shoots  of  Willow).  A 
domestic  servant  (9)  said  to  a  person  carrying  young  flower- 
ing shoots  of  the  willow,  *  I  see  you  've  brought  home  some 
palm'  This  name  for  the  object  is  common  in  this  district. 
Teignmouth,  16th  March,  1879.  W.  C.  L."  See  Par.,  Pul. ; 
(Palms)  Mar.,  Pea.,  Eos. ;  (Palme)  Wil. 

84.  **  Pardner  ( =  Partner  =  Husband  or  Wife).  A  la- 
bourer s  wife,  born  at  North  Tawton,  but  many  years  resident 
at  Torquay,  about  60  years  old,  said,  when  speaking  of  her 
sick  husband,  *  He 's  a  nice  quiet  pardner  [partner],  and  I 
don't  wish  to  lose  him  yet.'  Torquay,  28th  December,  1878. 
LP." 

85.  *'Pare  (=  Any  number  of  working  miners,  from  two 
to  twelve,  who  undertake  to  do  together  a  definite  portion  of 
mining  work.  Rhymes  with  Care),  According  to  the  Western 
Morning  News  for  27th  March,  1879,  'The  pares  of  men  who 
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on  Saturday  [24th  March]  refused  to  take  their  bargains  at 
Wheal  Emma,  yesterday  resumed  working,  at  least  all  except 
two  or  three  parts!     Torquay,  27th  March,  1879.     W.  P." 

86.  "  Passle  (=  Parcel  =  Several  =  Many).  A  gloveress 
(20)  said,  *  A  passle  [number]  of  women  were  inside.'  See 
(Parcel)  Hal,  Wri.  Torrington,  28th  August,  1879.  G.  D." 
See  (Passel)  Par. 

87.  "  PiERTER  (=  Brighter  in  Expression  =  More  cheerful). 
A  labourer's  wife,  born  and  resident  at  Teignmouth,  about  30 
years  of  age,  speaking  of  another  person,  said,  *  She  was  much 
pierter  [brighter]  this  morning.'  This  is  a  word  of  common 
use  in  this  neighbourhood.  Teignmouth,  29th  March,  1879. 
W.  C.  L."  See  (Peart)  Bar.,  Brit.,  Clo.,  Die,  Fra.,  Gow.,  Hal., 
Pal.,  Pea.,  Pul.,  Nar,,  Rock,  Web.,  Wil. ;  (Peeart)  Rob.,  Ros. 

88.  "PiNNiCK  (=  Child  unsually  small,  or  thin).  A  woman 
of  the  lower  classes,  born  and  resident  at  Teignmouth,  about 
50  years  old,  said,  *  He 's  a  proper  little  pinnick  [very  thin 
little  fellow].'  The  word  is  not  uncommon  in  this  district. 
Teignmouth,  22nd  January,  1879.  W.  C.  L."  See  (Pinikin) 
Pal.,  Cou. ;  (PiNNiKiN)  Hal.  For  Proper,  see  Trans.  Devon. 
Assoc.,  ix.,  137. 

89.  "  PiNZWELL  ( =  Small  Abscess).  A  labourer's  wife, 
bom  and  resident  at  Teignmouth,  between  20  and  30  years  of 
age,  called  a  small  abscess  a  Pinzivell.  Teignmouth,  23rd 
November,  1878.  W.  C.  L"  See  (Pensil)  Wil. ;  (Pingswill) 
Cho.;  (Pinsweal)  Hal.,  Pul;  (Pinsweale)  Bar.;  (Pinswill) 
Pal,  Wil;  (Pinswell)  iioc^•;  (Pinswheal)  WiZ. 

90.  "  Popples  ( =  Pebbles).  A  yeoman  (73)  said,  •  The 
rocks  at  iSampford  Peverell  are  popples  [pebbles]  and  sand 
mixed  together.'  See  Bar.,  Hal,  Jen. ;  (Popple  Stone)  Rock. 
Torquay,  15th  July,  1878.     W.  P." 

91.  "Point.    See  14.    L.  P!* 

92.  "  Primrosen  (=  Primroses).  A  boy,  about  12  years  of 
age,  whom  I  met  near  Torquay,  carrying  a  large  basket  of 
primroses,  said  to  me,  'Would  you  like  to  buy  any  primrosen  V 
Torquay,  26th  April,  1879.     L.  P." 

93.  "QuiLLAWAY  (=  Stye  in  the  eye).    A  toll-keeper's 
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wife,  born  at  Plymouth,  but  resident  of  late  at  Teignmouth, 
about  50  years  old,  called  a  stye  in  the  eye  a  Quillaway, 
Teignmouth,  26th  February,  1879.  W.  C.  L."  See  (Quaila- 
way)  Cou, 

94.  "  Rapid  ( =  Violent).  A  labourer's  wife,  born  and 
resident  at  Teignmouth,  about  40  years  of  age,  said,  *The 
pain  is  not  so  rapid  [violent]  as  it  was.'  This  word,  about 
Teignmouth,  is  very  common.  Teignmouth,  26th  March, 
1879.     W.  C.  L." 

95.  "  Rattle- BACKED  (  =  Rickety).  A  tradesman,  born 
and  resident  at  Torrington,  about  40  years  of  age,  said,  *Tis  a 
rattle-haclced  [rickety]  old  place.'  See  (Rattle-bone)  Hal,, 
Wri.     Torrington,  11th  February,  1879.     G.  D." 

96.  "  Rids  of  (=  Rid  of).  A  native  of  Sidmouth,  said  of 
a  troublesome  neighbour,  '  1  should  be  very  glad  to  get  rids 
[rid]  of  him.'     Sidmouth,  May,  1878.     P.  0.  H." 

97.  "  RucKEY  ( =  Stoop  =  Squat).  One  of  a  party  of 
children,  playing  at  Hide-and-seek,  in  a  hay-field  at  Sid- 
mouth, said  to  some  of  the  others, '  Now  then,  ruckcy  domn 
[squat]  behind  the  hay,  and  they  won't  zee  'c'  The  word  may 
be  heard  every  day  in  this  district.  See  (Ruck)  Bail,  Sid- 
mouth, July,  1878.     P.  O.  H." 

"A  gloveress  (20)  said  of  a  person  on  trial,  'She  was 
ruckying  [squatting]  down  and  pouring  the  money  from  the 
teapot  and  the  purse  into  her  lap.'  See  Hal,  Lock,  Pal,^ 
Rock,  Wri,     Torrington,  3rd  August,  1878.     G.  D." 

Ruck,  Rucky,  Rucking,  are  well-known  words  in  South 
Devon  and  South-east  Cornwall.  To  Ruck,  however,  is  by  no 
means  a  synonym  of  to  Stoop.  In  Stooping  the  body  is  bent 
at  the  hip,  but  not  elsewhere;  but  in  Riicking  it  is  bent  at 
both  the  hip  and  the  knees ;  in  fact,  the  posture  of  sitting  on 
a  low  seat  is  assumed,  whilst  the  person  does  not  actually  sit. 
Half  a  century  ago  Cornish  mothers  taught  their  girls  that  it 
was  less  indelicate  to  Ruck  than  to  Stoop.  See  (Ruck)  Oro,, 
Nar.,  Ray.,Weh,,Wil, ;  (Ruck ee) i?aiV. ;  (Ruckey  down)  PiU,; 
(Rucking)  Bail. 

98.  '*  ScANTER  (  =  Dysentery).  According  to  the  Western 
Times  for  28th  August,  1878,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  St.  Thomas, 
a  suburb  of  Exeter,  giving  evidence  the  day  before  at  the 
Castle  of  Exeter  respecting  the  carcase  of  a  bullock  taken 
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from  a  slaugbter-liouse  as  unfit  for  food,  '  stated  that  in  liis 
opinion  the  bullock  had  been  suffering  from  dysentery, 
commonly  known  as  scanter,  of  long  standing/  Siee  Ptd.; 
(SKBNTER,SKiNTER),>ri/.  Torquay,  28th  August,  1878.  W.P." 

99.  "  ScRAUNCHED,  SCRUNCHED  ( =  Scorched  =  Parched, 
Shrivelled  =  Dry).  A  seaman's  wife  (28)  said,  *  His  lips  are 
quite  scrunched  [parched].'  About  Teignmouth  this  word  is 
in  common  use.   Teignmouth,  29th  November,  1878.  W.  C.  L." 

100.  "  Shared  (=  Emptied  from  a  bag).  A  farmer,  born 
and  resident  at  Widecombe,  about  70  years  of  age,  speaking 
of  his  recent  purchase  of  some  property,  said,  *  I  had  the 
money  in  a  bag,  and  the  lawyer  shaJced  it  [emptied  the  bag] 
on  the  table,  and  told  it  over  [counted  it] ;  then  turning  to 

me  he  said,  *  Mr. ,  *tis  right  to  a  penny,  and  thecky*s 

there.'  Druid,  March,  1879.  J.  S.  A."  See  BaU,  For  Thecky 
Thicka,  Thickee,  see  Trans.  Devon  Assoc,  vii.  431." 

101.  "Shet(=  Shut  =  Joined).  An  old  man,  a  small  farmer 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles-in-the-Wood,  near  Torrington,  said 
to  me,  '  I  use  a  shet  team  with  another  man,'  meaning  that  as 
neither  of  them  could  aflFord  to  keep  two  horses,  each  should 
in  turn  have,  with  his  own,  the  use  of  the  horse  the  other 
kept.  See  JTa/.,  Wri,  Torrington,  21st  November,  1878. 
G.  M.  D."     See  Bair.;  (Shetten)  BaU, 

102.  "  Shilleth  (=  Shilling's  Worth).  A  man  long  resident 
at  Sidmouth,  said,  'I  felt  poorly,  and  I  went  and  bought 
a  shilleth  [shilling's  worth]  of  brandy.'  Sidmouth,  12th  May, 
1879.    P.  0.  H."    See  Pal,,  Pul ;  (Shilleth)  e/en. 

103.  "  Shords  (=  Sherds).     See  1.     W.  P." 

104.  "Slagged  (=  Hanging  loose.  Ehymes  with  Ragged), 
A  domestic  servant  (31),  speaking  of  a  woman,  said,  '  How 
slagged  [loose]  her  dress  is,  as  if  she  had  hardly  any  clothes  on.' 
Druid,  October,  1878.    J.  S.  A."    See  Rock ;  (Slagger)  Die, 

105.  "  Smudder  (=  Smother = Smoke).  A  laundress,  born 
and  resident  at  Torrington,  about  60  years  old,  said,  *She 
puts  the  brimstone  into  a  little  pot,  and  blows  the  smudder 
[smoke]  into  the  hive  with  the  biilisesJ  Torrington,  30th 
July,  1878.     G.  M.  D."     See  CTo.,  Die, 

106.  "Snickering  (=Paltry= Mean = Contemptuous).  My 
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gardener's  wife,  a  native  of  Sidmouth,  speaking  of  a  neigh- 
bour, called  him  *a  nasty  snickering  [paltry]  fellow/  This 
was  the  only  instance  in  which  I  ever  heard  the  word. 
Sidmouth,  June,  1878.  P.  0.  H."  See  (Snicker)  John.,  Nar., 
Wil ;  (Sniggeh)  Pea.,  Ros,,  Wil ;  (Sniggle)  Roh, 

107.  "  Some  With  (=  Partly  =  What  with).  A  labourer's 
wife  resident  at  Teignmouth,  about  70  years  old,  said,  '  Some 
with  [partly]  the  fog,  and  sonie  with  the  cold,  the  weather  has 
been  horrible.*  In  common  use  in  this  neighbourhood.  Teign- 
mouth, 27th  November,  1878.     W.  C.  L."     See  Nar, 

108.  Specie  (=  Species).  The  Western  Morning  News  for 
24th  June,  1878,  said,  in  a  paragraph  entitled,  A  Fishing  Boat 
Attftcked  hy  a  Whale,  *The  whale  was  of  the  dolphin  specie 
[species].'  This  is  not  an  uncommon  usage  in  Devonshire. 
Torquay,  24th  June,  1878.     W.  P." 

109.  "Steetches  (=  Spasms).  A  woman,  born  and  resi- 
dent at  Torquay,  about  70  years  of  age,  speaking  of  her 
own  sufferings,  said,  '  The  pain  comes  on  in  steetches  [spasms].' 
The  word  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  stitches,  Torquay, 
12th  November,  1878.     P.  Q.  K." 

110.  "Steeved  (=  Starved  =  Frozen).  A  man,  bom  and 
resident  at  Ashburton,  about  54  years  of  age,  complained  of 
attending  a  meeting  in  a  room  without  a  fire,  and  said,  *  I 
shall  not  go  again,  as  the  last  time  I  was  just  steeved  [frozen] 
with  the  cold.'  Druid,  January,  1879.  J.  S.  A."  See  (Steev'd 
=Stiff)  Bair. ;  (Steeve  =  To  dry,  to  Stiffen)  Hal,  WU, ; 
(Steev'd  =  Stiff  and  frozen)  Lock ;  (Steeved  =  Stiffened) 
Pal.  Stiff  with  tlie  cold  was  a  common  expression  in  south- 
east Cornwall  half  a  century  ago. 

111.  "  Strubbed  (=  Robbed  =  Stripped  =  Took  away  all). 
The  Western  Times  of  11th  October,  1878,  said,  when 
i-eporting  a  case  tried  in  the  Exeter  County  Court  the  day 
before, '  The  debtor  had  been  examined  on  a  previous  occasion, 
and  then  stated  that  on  August  16th  a  distress  was  put  in  his 
house  by  the  landlord  witliout  any  notice,  and  they  pretty 
well  stncbbed  me  out.*  See  (Strub)  Cou.,  Hal,  Bock,,  N.  & 
Q,  3rd  s.,  vi.  72.     Torquay,  October  11th,  1878.     W.  P." 

112.  "Studded  (=  Studied  =  Thought  about  =  Dwelt 
upon).     An  artisan's  wife,  bom  and  resident  at  Teignmouth, 
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between  30  and  40  years  old,  said  *  He  felt  the  child's  death 
a  good  deal.  He  had  no  work,  and  he  studded  [dwelt  upon 
it]  so.'  About  Teignmouth  this  word  is  not  common.  Teign- 
mouth,  I7th  April,  1879.  W.  C.  L."  See  (Stud)  Hal.,  Jen^ 
Par,,  Put, ;  (Stid)  Pul 

113.  **  Sweet  (=  Quietly).  A  gamekeeper,  born  and  resi- 
dent at  Widecombe,  about  52  years  old,  said,  *  When  fishing 
I  like  to.  draw  [throw]  my  fly  on  to  a  stone,  and  let  it  drop 
off  into  the  water  so  sweet  [quietly]  as  possible.*  Druid,  11th 
June,  1878.    J.  S.  A." 

114  "Tackle  (=  Attack  =  Eally  =  Cope  with  =  Take 
to  task).  One  of  a  party  of  men,  in  a  road  near  Sidmouth, 
was  holding  a  restive  horse,  and  said,  'The  horse  is  so  stubborn 
I  can  do  nothing  with  him.'  *  Never  you  mind/  exclaimed 
another,  *  Let  him  alone  to  me.  I  '11  tackle  [cope  with]  him.' 
Sidmouth,  October,  1878.  P.  0.  H."  See  Bar,  According 
to  Hai,  and  PuL,  Tackle  =  A  horse's  harness ;  and  according 
to  Pal,,  PtU,,  and  Web.,  To  Tackle  =  To  harness. 

115.  Tamed  (=  Cut  off  the  first  slice).  A  woman,  bom  and 
resident  at  Sidmouth,  said,  in  reply  to  the  question,  *  Is  the 
new  loaf  cut  yet  V  '  No ;  I  *ve  not  tamed  it  [cut  off  the  first 
slice]  yet.'  Sidmouth,  July,  1 878.  P.  0.  H."  See  Hal.,  Pid., 
Web.,  Wil. 

116.  "Telling  (=  Talking).  A  tradesman,  bom  and  resi- 
dent at  Torrington,  about  56  years  of  age,  said,  *  You  might 
not  have  heard  me;  for  I  think  you  were  telling  [talking] 
then.'  See  (Tell)  Hal,,  Pal.,  Wri,  Torrington,  14th  Novem- 
ber, 1878.    G.  D."    See  PuL,  Web, 

117.  "Tetties  and  Dap  (=  Potatoes  and  Salt).  A  trades- 
man, bom  and  resident  at  Torrington,  about  60  years  old, 
spoke  of  potatoes  and  salt  under  the  name  of  Tetties  and  Dap. 
Torrington,  23rd  October,  1878.  G.  M.  D."  For  Tetties  see 
Trans,  Devon,  Assoc.,  x.  136. 

118.  "To- AD  (=  Toad  Troublesome  or  annoying  person 
or  thing.  Pronounced  as  a  two  syllable  word,  with  the  accent 
on  the  first).  A  labouring  man  (17),  speaking  to  me  of  a  door 
he  had  great  difficulty  in  opening,  said,  'The  to-ad  openth 
easy  enough  some  times.'  See  Pea.  Torquay,  17th  June,  1878. 
W.  P." 

I  2 
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119.  To-DAY  Morning  (=  This  day  morning).  A  labourer's 
wife  (25)  said, '  I  only  went  down  to-day  [this  day]  morning.' 
The  phrase  is  common  in  this  district.  Teignmouth,  21st 
March,  1879.  W.  C.  L."  See  Hal;  (To-day)  BaU,;  (To-day 
marnin)  Pul 

120.  "Told  it  over  (=  Counted  it).  See  100.  Druid, 
J.  S.  A."  See  (Tell)  Baii.y  Con,,  John.,  Nar,,  Fal.,  FuL,  Web.; 
(Told)  Hal, 

121.  "  Top-and-Tail  (=  Head-over-heels,  or  more  properly, 
Heels-over-head).  In  a  field  near  Sidmouth,  one  child  said 
to  another,  *  Now  then,  I  *m  going  to  turn  top-and-tail'  when 
it  proceeded  to  turn  a  somersault  on  the  grass.  The  expres- 
sion is  common  in  this  district.  Sidmouth,  June,  1878. 
P.  O.  H."    See  (Tap-an*  taail)  Pul. 

122.  "  Up-and-down  (=  Up-side-down,  or  topsy-turvy). 
A  woman  bom  at  Crediton,  but  many  years  resident  at  Sid- 
mouth, of  middle  age,  said,  of  a  box  I  had  in  my  hand,  'Turn 
the  box  up-and-down  [up-side-down].  The  expression  is 
common  in  this  district.  Sidmouth,  3rd  October,  1878. 
P.  0.  H." 

123.  "Uprights  (=  Habit  of  desisting  frequently  from 
work,  and  standing  erect,  when  employed  in  a  garden  or 
field].  A  man  born  and  resident  at  Ashburton,  about  40 
years  old,  speaking  of  a  dilatory  gardener  hoeing  potatoes, 
said,  •  He  gets  the  up^nghts  [attack  of  laziness]  at  every  other 
plant.'     Druid,  May,  1879.     J.  S.  A." 

124  "  Vadey  (=  Stale  =  Tainted.  Applied  to  butcher's 
meat).  A  cook,  resident  at  Sidmouth,  who  had  also  dwelt  at 
Crediton,  said,  during  the  hot  weather  in  1878,  '  It  is  time 
this  meat  was  dressed ;  it  is  getting  Vadey  [tainted].  Sid- 
mouth, 1878.  P.  0.  H."  See  Hal.;  (Vade)  Nar.,  Web.; 
(Vady)  Cou. 

125.  "Vady  (=  Damp  =  Misty).  A  native  of  Milton 
Damerell  (76),  said,  *  It  is  a  rather  vady  [damp]  morning.' 
See  Hal,  Pal.;  Wri.  Torrington,  5th  March,  1879.  G.  D." 
Hal.  defines  the  word  as  *'  Damp,  Musty  ;"  not  "  Misty." 

126.  "  ViRE  (=  Fire).  The  widow  of  an  innkeeper  (29) 
said, '  I  Ve  got  a  great  Vire  [fire]  to  dress  by."     This  pronun- 
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elation  is  common  at  Teignmouth  among  old  inhabitants. 
Teignmouth,  4th  March,  1879.  W.  C.  L."  See  Jen.;  (Vier) 
WU. 

127.  "Vriday  (=  Friday).    See  51.    W.  P.*' 

128.  "  Warn  (=  Warrant).  A  woman,  born  at  Bishops- 
teignton,  near  Teignmouth,  but  long  resident  at  Teignmouth, 
where  she  keeps  a  small  shop,  said,  *  I  warn  [warrant]  she  *11 
cry  all  the  time  I*m  wanting.'  Teignmouth,  20th  March, 
1879.  W.  C.  L." .  See  Die.,  Bock;  (Warned)  Brii,;  (Warny) 
Hal.;  (Warnd,  Warnt)  Jen.;  (Warn  y')  Pal.,  Pnl;  (Warn- 
dy)  Lock. 

129.  "  Whelpy  (=  Sour  =  Stale  =  Eancid.  Applied  to 
Milk).  A  woman  bom  near  Sidmouth,  of  middle  age,  said 
in  the  summer  of  1878,  *This  is  yesterday's  milk;  and  it  is 
rather  whelpy  [sour].     Sidmouth,  1878.     P.  0.  H." 

130.  "Widow-man,  and  Widow- woman  (=  Widower,  and 
Widow).  A  domestic  servant  (14),  speaking  of  a  female 
acquaintance,  said,  'She  was  engaged  to  a  widoiv-man 
[widower],  but  he  died.'  On  the  same  occasion  she  told  me 
that  a  certain  laundress  was  a  vndow-woman  [widow].  Tor- 
quay, 29th  May,  1879.  Z.  P."  See  (Widow)  Pul.;  Widow- 
man)  WU. 

131.  "  WiNLE  =  Thin  Person  =  Delicate  Person).  A  sea- 
man's wife,  bom  in  the  parish  of  Bishopsteignton,  near 
Teignmouth,  but  long  resident  at  Teignmouth,  said  of  a  lad, 
*  He 's  a  tm^  poor  mn*le  [sadly  delicate  lad].  She  informed 
me  that  it  was  a  term  frequently  used  in  the  same  sense  by 
her  father,  a  labourer,  bom  and  resident  near  Teignmouth. 
For  WiNDLE,  Win'le  see  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  vii.  565. 
Teignmouth,  15th  February,  1879.     W.  C.  L." 

132.  "  Yet  (=  Heat).  A  domestic  servant  (69)  said  in  my 
hearing,  *  Can  you  keep  yet  [heat]  this  morning  ?'  Torrington, 
3rd  December,  1878.     G.  M.  D."     See  Rob.;  (Yeat)  Pul. 

133.  "Zef/e  (=  See  ye).     See  97.     P.  0.  H." 

(Signed)        W.  Pengelly,  Ed. 

(Signed)        F.  H.  Firth,  Hon.  Sec.  Com. 

(Signed)        W.  Pengelly,  Chairman,  pro  tern. 


FIRST  REPOET  OF  THE  BARROW  COMMITTEE. 

First  Report  of  the  Committee — consisting  of  Mr.  C.  Spence 
Bate,  Mr.  Q.  Doe,  Mr.  P.  0,  H^Uchinson,  Mr,  E.  ParfUt, 
Mr,  J.  Brooking  Botve,  and  Mr,  R,  N,  Worth  (Secretary) — 
to  collect  and  record  facts  relating  to  Barrows  in  Devonshire, 
exclusive  of  Dartmoor,  and  to  take  steps  where  possible  for 
their  investigation. 

Edited  by  R  N.  Worth,  f.o.s.,  Secretary. 
(Read  at  Ilfracombe,  July,  1879.) 


Your  Committee  have  deemed  it  desirable  to  commence  their 
operations  by  the  collection  of  such  scattered  facts  relating  to 
barrows  in  Devon  as  are  already  upon  record,  and  have  there- 
fore the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  the  Association  the  first 
instalment  of  the  Devonshire  Barrow  literature,  with  re- 
ferences to  all  notices  of  Barrows  which  will  be  found  in  our 
own  Transactions.  It  is  also  their  intention  to  record  the 
localities  of  such  Barrows  as  still  exist,  and  where  possible  to 
take  steps  for  their  scientific  investigation.  The  notes  which 
follow  have  been  arranged  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  local- 
ities.* The  Committee  will  be  glad  to  receive  any  information 
relating  to  this  subject  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  incor- 
jDorale  in  their  reports. 

J.  Brooking  Rowe,  Chairman. 

R.  N.  Worth,  Secretary. 

22nd  July,  1879. 

GENERAL. 

In  the  library  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Institution,  there 
is  a  MS.  volume  entitled  **  Some  account  of  the  fortified  hills 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  whether  British,  Roman,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  or  Danish,  with  plans  of  many  of  them.     1839.     By 

*  It  phould  be  understood  that  the  quotations  are  presented  as  they  are 
found,  and  that  the  Committee  in  no  way  considers  itself  responsible  for  the 
statements  therein  made.  It  wUI  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  to 
verify  these,  and  such  other  accounts  of  Barrows  as  may  be  met  with. 
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Henry  Woollcombe,  F.s.A."  This  volume  was  bequeathed  by 
Mr.  Woollcombe  to  the  Eev.  S.  Rowe,  February,  1847,  and 
purchased  from  Mr.  Rowe's  widow  on  behalf  of  the  Institution 
in  July,  1858.  It  contains  a  few  general  references  to  Bar- 
rows. Mr.  Woollcombe  says: — "There  are  a  great  number 
of  Barrows  in  this  county,  and  almost  all  of  them  in  elevated 
positions.  ...  I  find  more  Barrows  remaining  on  the  north 
coast  of  Devon  than  on  the  south  coast;  and  yet  one  can 
hardly  suppose  that  more  invasions  took  place  on  the  one 
than  on  the  other,  but  the  greater  degree  of  cultivation  on 
the  southern  may  readily  account  for  it.  .  .  .  On  the  N. 
coast  we  have  on  the  shores  and  not  far  inland — Countis- 
bury  old  barrow — Lynton  barrow — Chapman's  five  barrows 

—  Wood-barrow  —  Trentishoe    barrows  —  Holston-barrow  — 

—  Ban-ow  near  Roborough  camp  —  Barnstaple — Welsford 
Moor  barrows — Bursdon  Moor  Barrows.  Whilst  on  the  south 
we  can  only  enumerate  Haldon  barrows — Ugborough  barrows 
— and  Turtley  barrow  near  South  Brent.  ...  On  the 
eastern  side  of  the  county  where  there  are  grounds  for 
thinking  war  prevailed  between  the  Durotriges  and  the 
Danmonii,  afterwards  between  the  Romans  and  the  Britons, 
afterwards  with  the  Anglo-Saxons,  subsequently  with  the 
Danes  and  Normans,  we  do  not  find  many  barrows  remaining, 
though  there  are  many  fortress  Camps  towards  Somersetshire 
on  the  Northmolton  Ridge.  Sparhead  7  barrows — Sitta 
barrow — two  barrows — and  two  barrows — southern  end — 
Simmons  barrow — Beacon  hill  near  Northmolton." — Wooll- 
combe, Hill  Gamps. 

"  Numerous  tumuli,  or  barrows,  occur  in  various  parts  of 
the  county,  on  Haldon  and  other  downs,  particularly  in  the 
north  of  Devon.  Many  of  them  are  of  stone,  which  are 
sometimes  called  kairns :  a  few  of  those  on  Haldon  have 
been  opened;  urns  were  found  in  them,  and  in  one  some 
Roman  coins." — Lysons,  Devon,  cccviii. 

APPLEDORE. 

"  At  Appledore  there  yet  appears  a  barrow,  and  of  late,  if 
not  to  this  day  extant,  a  solid  block  of  stone  erect  on  it, 
raised  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Hubba,  the  Dane,  who 
was  there  slain  in  the  year  879." — Essays  by  a  Society  of 
Gentlemen  at  Exeter,  p.  311.     N.E.  [J.  Swete.] 

AUSWELL-DOWN. 

**  On  Hazwell  Down  near  Ashburton  is  a  very  large  stone 
heap." — PoLWHELE,  Hist.  Devon,  p.  156. 
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BRATTON  DOWN. 

"  On  all  the  circumjacent  eminences,  beacons  are  discover- 
able; in  some  places  several  together.  And  these  beacons 
are  in  the  form  of  barrows,  except  that  they  are  not  conical : 
indeed,  they  have  the  cone,  as  it  were,  inverted,  and  are 
hollowed  out  in  the  middle.  Some  of  them  are  of  con- 
siderable magnitude ;  being,  in  diameter,  not  less  than  sixty 
feet.  With  respect  to  the  use  of  these  hollows,  there  may 
be  some  reason  in  the  conjecture,  that,  as  intelligence  was 
conveyed  from  beacon  to  beacon,  during  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  by  means  of  fires,  such  excavations  may  have  been 
formed  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  those  fires  through 
violence  of  the  winds — since,  in  the  hollow,  the  fuel  would 
be  undisturbed,  and  the  flame  would  ascend  above  the  sum- 
mit of  the  beacon,  suflBcient  to  answer  the  purpose.  On 
Berry-down  are  several  tumuli,  and  a  beacon."  * — Polwhele, 
Hist,  DevoTiy  in  note  to  pp.  143,  144. 

BLACKDOWN. 

"On  Beacon  hill  a  part  of  Blackdown,  stands  a  beacon 
perfectly  round." — Polwhele,  Hist,  DevoTiy  in  note  to  pp. 
143,  144. 

BRIDFORD  AND  CHRISTOW. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Carrington  found  several  [celts]  in  some 
kairns  between  Bridford  and  Christow." — Lysons,  Devon,  p. 
cccx. 

BROADBURY. 

"In  the  neighbourhood  of  BroaMury  Castle,  there  are 
several  harrows,  which  plainly  show  that  some  battle  had 
been  fought  there.  .  .  .  One  of  these  barrows,  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  north-west  of  the  castle,  in  the  great  road  from 
Okeharaton  to  Hokworthy,  is  called  Henda-barrow,  which 
seems  to  be  a  Saxon  name." — Polwhele,  Hist  Devon,  note,  p. 
189. 

BROAD   DOWN. 

"Rev.  R.  KiRWAN,  Devon.  Assoc.  Trans,,  vol.  ii.  part  iL 
pp.  619-649 ;  vol.  iv.  part  i.  pp.  300-304. 

BURRINGTON. 

"Burrington  Moor,  where  are  many  barrows." — Lysons, 
Devon,  p.  cccxvi. 

*  Probably  this  refers  to  barrows  which  have  sunk  in  the  centre;  and 
the  next  noted  may  also  be  a  barrow. — R.  N.  W. 
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CHALLACOMBE. 

"  Within  the  precincts  of  this  parish  are  divers  hillocks  of 
earth  and  stones,  cast  up  anciently  in  large  quantity,  which 
are  termed  burrows,  and  distinguished  by  sundry  names; 
which  are  imagined  to  be  nothing  but  the  monuments  of 
some  interments  of  men  of  some  good  note  in  those  days 
slain  in  skirmishes.  Of  some  of  them  are  yet  remembered 
inveterate  tales,  how  fiery  dragons  have  been  seen  flying  and 
lighting  on  them  ...  I  will  .  .  .  impart  unto  you  what 
happened  lately  within  these  seven  years.  ...  A  daily 
labouring  man  by  the  work  of  his  hand  and  sweat  of  his 
brow  having  gotten  a  little  money,  was  desirous  to  have  a 
place  to  rest  himself  in  old  age,  and  therefore  bestowed  it  on 
some  acres  of  waste  land,  and  began  to  build  a  house  thereon 
near,  or  not  far  from,  one  of  these  burrows,  named  Broaken 
Burrow,  whence  he  fetched  stones  and  earth  to  further  his 
work ;  and  having  pierced  into  the  bowels  of  the  hillock  he 
found  therein  a  little  place,  as  it  had  been  a  large  oven, 
fairly,  strongly,  and  closely  walled  up ;  which  comforted  him 
much,  hoping  that  some  great  good  would  befall  him,  and 
that  there  might  be  some  treasure  there  hidden  to  maintain 
him  more  liberally  and  with  less  labour  in  his  old  years: 
wherewith  encouraged  he  plies  his  work  earnestly  until  he 
had  broken  a  hole  through  this  wall,  in  the  cavity  whereof  he 
espied  an  earthen  pot,  which  caused  him  to  multiply  his 
strokes,  until  he  might  make  the  orifice  thereof  large  enough 
to  take  out  the  pot,  which  his  earnest  desire  made  not  long  a 
doing;  but  as  he  thrust  in  his  arm  and  fastened  his  hand 
thereon  he  suddenly  heard,  or  seemed  to  hear,  the  noise  of 
the  trampling  or  treading  of  horses  coming,  as  he  thought, 
towards  him ;  which  caused  him  to  forbear  and  arise  from  the 
place,  fearing  the  comers  would  take  his  purchase  from  him  ; 
(for  he  assured  himself  it  was  treasure ;)  but  looking  about 
every  way  to  see  what  company  this  was,  he  saw  neither 
horse  nor  man  in  view.  To  the  pot  again  he  goes,  and  had 
the  like  success  a  second  time ;  and  yet,  looking  all  about, 
could  ken  nothing.  At  the  third  time  he  brings  it  away,  and 
therein  only  a  few  ashes  and  bones,  as  if  they  had  been  of 
children,  or  the  like.  But  the  man,  whether  by  the  fear, 
which  yet  he  denied,  or  other  cause  which  I  cannot  com- 
prehend, in  very  short  time  after  lost  senses  both  of  sight  and 
hearing,  and  in  less  than  three  months  consuming  died.  He 
was  in  all  his  lifetime  accounted  an  honest  man ;  and  he 
constantly  repeated  this,  divers  times,  to  men  of  good  quality. 
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with  protestations  to  the  truth  thereof  even  to  his  death."— 
Westcote,  View  of  Devon,  p.  300,  301.  See  also  The  Forest 
of  Dartmoor,  K.  J.  King,  pp.  21-24. 

DARTMOOR. 

"Researches  into  some  Antient  Tumuli  on  Dartmoor." 
C.  Spence  Bate,  f.r.s.  Devon.  Assoc.  Trans,,  vol.  v.  part  i. 
pp.  549-557.     [Penbeacou,  Threebarrow  Tor,  Hamildon.] 

"Researches  into  some  ancient  Tumuli  on  Dartmoor." 
C.  Spence  Bate,  f.r.s.  Devon,  Assoc.  Trans.,  vol.  vi.  part  i. 
pp.  272-275.     [Single  Barrow.] 

EXMOOR. 

"Also,  of  later  years,  several  Urns  with  Roman  coins  in 
them  (and  some,  Greek)  have  been  found  in  digging  of  the 
Barrows." — Addition  to  Camden's  Britannia,  "  Devon,"  p.  38, 
vol.  i.  Gibson's  edition,  1722. 

"  In  the  forest  of  Exmoor  are  several  magnificent  barrows, 
said  to  be  the  monuments  of  British  or  Roman  generals 
who  fell  in  battle.  They  are,  in  general,  near  the  Roman 
entrenchments. — Polwhele,  Hist.  Devon,  note,  p.  192. 

"  There  are  large  accumulations  of  stone,  in  various  parts 
of  the  forest  of  Exmoor.  The  parish  of  Northmolton  is 
separated  from  Exmoor  by  stones  set  in  the  ground,  along  the 
summit  of  the  hills.  On  these  hills  are  a  number  of  Barrows ; 
seven  of  which  are  within  or  near  the  limits  of  Northmolton. 
They  are  confused  heaps  of  earth  and  stone,  overgrown  with 
moss.  The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  say,  they  were  simply 
land-marks,  but  they  were,  doubtless,  burying-places.  Lyttel- 
ton  discovered  many  Barrows  in  the  north  of  Devon ;  though 
it  does  not  appear,  that  either  himself  or  Milles,  his  brother 
antiquarian,  made  the  slightest  use  of  the  discovery,  *  I  met 
(says  he)  with  two  or  three  Barrows  on  Bratton-down,  near 
Arlington;  and  so  many  large  ones  on  Beny-doivn,  that  I 
suspect  they  gave  name  to  the  place.  The  live  hills,  or  rather 
the  hi/lf/  riihjc  loith  Jive  sioellings,  on  the  summit  above  the 
down  of  Ilfordcomhc,  is  so  singular  a  configuration  of  ground, 
that  I  would  have  given  a  good  deal  to  be  able  to  draw  it.* 
Mr.  Badcock  takes  notice  of  *a  fine  Barrow  immediately 
beyond  the  outer  row  of  Stones  on  Maddoc*s-down :  And  my 
curiosity  (says  he)  will  lead  me  to  open  it.'  I  do  not  find 
that  he  put  his  design  into  execution. — But  to  enumerate  the 
Barrows  in  this  county,  would  be  endless. — Polwhele,  Hist. 
Devon,  p.  156. 
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GITTISHAM. 

"Notes  on  the  pre-historic  arcliicology  of  East  Devon, 
part  iii."  Rev.  R.  Kirwan.  Dev<rfi.  Assoc,  Trans. ,  vol.  iv. 
part  i.  pp.  297-300. 

HALDON. 

"On  Haldon  there  are  a  great  number  of  Barrows,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Kenne  side ;  formed,  for  the  most  part,  of 
flinty  stones ;  several  of  which  are,  at  this  time,  the  reputed 
boundaries  between  the  Lords  of  the  neighbouring  lands: 
thus  they  have  generally  been  considered  as  Terminiy  and 
neglected  as  sepulchral  monuments.  On  the  29th  of  May, 
1773,*  some  workmen  upon  Haldon  discovered  an  urn  in  a 
large  oblong  stone  heap,  from  the  middle  of  which  they  had 
taken  a  considerable  quantity  of  flints  for  repairing  the  road 
that  leads  over  the  down  from  Kenneford  to  Newton-Bushel. 
This  Tumuliis  is  situated  near  the  Kenneford  road,  about 
thirty  perch  to  the  eastward  of  the  eighth  mile-stone  from 
Exeter.  The  urn  was  four  feet  deep  from  the  crest  of  the 
Tumvlus^  and  let  into  the  solid  earth  beneath,  to  the  depth  of 
half  a  foot :  it  was  covered  with  an  irregular  flat  stone,  about 
five  inches  thick.  It  consisted  of  earthenware,  evidently  baked. 
The  workmen,  fancying  the  urn  to  be  a  crock  of  money, 
instantly  broke  it  with  their  shovels  into  several  pieces  : 
these  pieces  were  in  thickness  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 
The  interior  diameter  of  the  urn  itself,  taken  in  the  most 
bulging  part  of  its  curvature,  was  at  least  ten  inches ;  and  its 
height  was  about  fourteen  inches,  as  well  as  Mr.  Chappie 
could  judge  from  the  fragments.  The  workmen  eagerly 
grasped  its  contents  in  handfuls,  but  found  themselves  only 
in  possession  of  a  greasy  kind  of  ashes,  that  smelt  like  soot. 
Among  the  ashes  were  some  small  fragments  of  bones.  There 
was  a  yellowish  tinge  on  the  urn,  and  the  flints  above  it, 
which  the  workmen  positively  asserted  to  be  gold,  dissolved 
and  evaporated  through  the  vessel.  This  was  afterwards 
found  (by  a  microscope)  to  be  a  diminutive  moss,  bearing 
yellow  flowers,  with  a  few  black  and  globular  berries.  On 
this  lai^e  Tumulus^  which  measured  twelve  feet  in  length, 
and  twenty-eight  in  breadth,  a  further  search  was  made  the 
same  year,  on  the  28th  of  June,  when  a  second  and  third 
urn  were  discovered.  The  second  urn  was  at  the  distance  of 
fourteen  feet  from  the  spot  where  the  first  lay ;  and  the  third 
um  twelve  feet  distant  from  the  second.  These  urns  also 
contained  a  black  and  greasy  kind  of  ashes,  and  in  each  of 

•  Under  tho  iiiBpcction  of  Mr.  Chappie.  Shoktt,  Colleetaneaf  p.  36— R  N.  W. 
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them  about  a  handful  of  splintered  bone^.  The  interior 
diameter  of  the  second  urn,  as  it  stood  in  the  ground,  was 
full  thirteen  inches,  its  depth  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  being  nearly  the  same,  and  the  whole  height  of  the 
nm  about  eighteen  inches:  but  this  could  not  be  exactly 
ascertained,  as  its  neck  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  was 
so  rotten,  that  it  mouldered  into  dust  on  the  removal  of  the 
stones  wliich  surrounded  and  covered  it.  Of  the  third  urn 
no  dimensions  could  be  taken ;  for,  on  emptying  it  of  the 
ashes,  it  quickly  fell  to  pieces.  These  two  urns  seem  not  to 
have  been  so  well  manufactured  as  the  first,  which  was  so 
little  decayed,  that  it  might  have  been  preserved  entire,  but 
for  the  accident  I  have  mentioned.  This  vessel  was  composed 
of  a  dark  greyish  clay,  found  in  some  paits  of  Haldon,  and 
afterwards  dipt  in  a  brighter  brown  composition,  by  way  of 
glaze ;  and  then  ornamented  with  different  figures,  before  it 
was  burnt  or  baked.  The  latter  part  of  the  process  must 
have  been  done  in  some  mould ;  the  basket-work  towartis  the 
bottom  being  regular  and  distinct,  and  the  like  regularity 
appears  in  the  other  decorations.  At  a  small  distance  from 
this  Tumulus,  to  the  northward,  is  a  large  circular  Tumulus, 
the  diameter  of  which  is  sixty  feet.  A  continuation  of 
flinty  stones  under  the  mossy  turf,  shows  that  there  were 
some  connection  between  these  Tumuli.  This  circular 
Tumulus  might  have  been  the  burial-place  of  superior 
officers.  We  may  observe  that  the  circular  Tumuli  on 
Haldon,  are  true  circles,  and  the  periphery  of  their  bases 
regularly  footed  up  with  stone.  Not  long  after  this,  Mr. 
Tripe,  late  surgeon  at  Ashburton,  (whose  ingenuity  and 
various  learning  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  literary 
characters  of  Devon)  undertook  to  examine  several  of  the 
Haldon-Barrows ;  into  the  centre  of  which  he  made  sections, 
and  found  them  all  to  be  uniform  in  their  structure:  his 
hopes  were,  however,  not  gratified  in  this  pursuit :  for, 
though,  in  some  of  these  Barrows,  he  found  pieces  of  urns 
wrapt  up  in  moss,  and  particularly  in  one  of  them  a 
shoulderbone  of  a  child,  he  met  with  nothing  by  which 
he  might  venture  to  decide  upon  their  antiquity.  A 
gentleman*  who  accompanied  Mr.  Tripe  on  this  expedition, 
thus  proceeds  with  the  narrative :  '  We  resolved  upon  re- 
newing our  pursuits,  merely  for  a  single  trial  moi-e ;  and  the 
Barrow  we  pitched  upon  was  one  of  the  most  apparent 
eminencies  on  the  Down ;  that  which  is  the  present  reputed 

•  **  I  suppose  the  Rev.  Mr.  Granger,  the  rector  of  Withycombe-on-the 
Moor."     Shoutt,  Collectanea,  p.  35.— R  N.  W. 
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boundary  between  the  parishes  of  Kenton  and  Kenne,  not 
far  from  the  head  of  HollowayAd.n'^^  leading  from  the  down 
towards  Oxton.  We  called  together  a  regiment  of  labourers, 
and  made  a  bold  attack  upon  this  Barrow,  through  which  we 
made  a  wide  opening,  home  to  the  centre ;  but  meeting  with 
nothing  to  reward  our  desires,  (except  an  exact  uniformity  of 
construction  with  all  the  others  we  had  before  opened)  we 
then  agreed  to  give  up  our  searches,  and  were  nearly  upon 
departing :  but  before  we  dismissed  our  labourers,  I  happened 
to  clear  away  the  base  of  the  Barrow,  near  the  centre,  and  at 
last  discerned  a  very  large  flat-headed  stone,  quite  even  with 
the  ground  upon  which  the  Barrow  was  erected :  I  imparted 
this  to  my  friend ;  and,  on  viewing  it  more  nicely,  we  found 
ourselves  once  more  quickened  in  our  hopes.  Mr.  Tripe  then 
undertook  to  keep  off  all  the  labourers,  except  a  couple  to 
assist  me  in  starting  and  getting  up  this  cap-stone :  And  under 
it  I  found  an  um^  compleat  and  uninjured,  with  its  mouth 
downward,  resting  upon  another  large  flat  stone.  I  took  it 
very  carefully  up  and  delivered  it  to  my  friend :  and  under 
the  urn  we  found  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased. 
Gratified  as  we  were  by  this  discovery,  we  had,  however,  the 
mortification  still  to  remain  ignorant  as  to  its  antiquity ;  for 
it  happened  to  be  an  unbaked  urn,  without  any  inscription 
or  other  marks  to  assist  us  in  deciding  upon  it.  It  was  in 
shape  much  like  a  Barnstaple  or  Bideford  butter-pot :  and  I 
left  it  with  my  friend  Mr.  Tripe.* " — Polwhele,  Hist  Devon, 
pp.  154-156. 

"  The  Barrow  on  Haldon,  known  to  the  country  around  by 
the  appelation  of  the  great  stone -heap,  which  though 
originally  of  a  conical  form,  as  are  all  the  tumuli  in  these 
parts,  being  now  intersected  by  an  opening  made  in  the  year 
1780,  offers  a  singular  and  conspicuous  object  to  the  subjacent 
country.  The  form  of  this  barrow  was  nearly  circular,  being 
more  than  200  feet  in  circumference,  and  in  height  about 
15.  By  the  aid  of  fourteen  men  a  passage  into  it  was 
effected,  almost  due  east,  about  eight  feet  wide;  at  nearly 
the  same  space  from  the  margin,  was  discovered  a  dry  wall, 
about  two  feet  high,  which  was  separated  from  without  by 
very  large  stones  in  the  form  of  piers  or  buttresses :  on 
arriving  near  the  centre  was  seen  a  great  many  huge  stones 
(all  of  them  flint)  placed  over  one  another,  in  a  convex  man- 
ner ;  and  in  the  middle  a  larger  stone,  nearly  globular,  two 
feet  in  diameter,  covering  a  cell  in  the  ground  two  feet  square, 
formed  by  four  stones  of  considerable  size,  which  were 
placed  upright  on  their  edges.     In  this  cave,  or,  as  it  is 
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termed,  kist-vaen,  a  uni  (sic)  was  found ;  and  what  was  rather 
a  remarkable  circumstance,  inverted,  containing  the  ashes 
and  the  burnt  bones  of  a  youth,  as  was  probable  from  their 
being  small,  and  with  little  muscular  impressions.  When 
the  urn  was  removed,  these  appeared  as  white  as  snow,  though 
soon  after  they  had  been  exposed  to  the  air,  they  lost  that 
whiteness.  .  .  .  This  urn  is  13  inches  high,  10  in  diameter 
at  the  mouth,  and  5  at  the  bottom,  near  half  an  inch  thick, 
and  holds  10  quarts;  it  is  made  of  unbaked  clay,  smoked, 
and  discoloured  by  its  exposure  to  the  fire,  and  consequently 
without  inscription  or  embellishment."— G^t(fe  to  ^i€  Watering- 
places,  pp.  76,  77,  78,  79,  extracted  from  Essays  ly  a  Society 
of  Oentlemen  at  Exeter,  pp.  123,  124  Signed  by  N.  E. 
(J.  Swete),  who  gives  a  drawing  of  the  urn. 

"  A  Tumulns,  very  nearly  destroyed,  appears  close  by  the 
roadside,  on  Little  Haldon,  diverging  from  the  old  Newton 
road  going  to  Manihead  .  .  .  and  on  the  right  hand  at  the 
very  corner  where  the  intended  new  Newton  road  stops.  In 
this  coins  were  found.*  On  the  Turnpike  road  to  Newton 
a  way  branches  off  to  Kenton  on  the  left,  at  a  place  called 
the  Thorns,  perhaps  an  old  trackway.  Some  years  ago,  on 
reparing  the  end  of  this  parish  road  (opening  on  the  Turn- 
pike one)  with  flints  taken  from  a  Tuviulus,  Mr.  CoUyns,  of 
Kenton,  Surgeon,  passing  that  way,  observed  a  coin  among 
the  flints,  and  getting  off  his  horse  to  examine  it^  was 
delighted  to  find  it  was  a  Roman  one,  proving  to  be  the 
denarius  of  Antoninus,  described  in  this  list.  Searching 
about,  this  gentleman,  (to  whom  I  am  greatly  indebted  for 
many  lucid  and  valued  particulars  on  this  subject)  picked  up 
two  more,  and  on  enquiring  of  the  labourer,  found  he  had 
several,  which  had  been  just  shovelled  out  of  the  great 
heap  inside,  and  were  of  silver  and  copper.  .  .  .  Other 
Tumuli  or  Karnes  near  the  Belvidere  on  Sir  L.  V.  Palk's 
property  .  .  .  contained  a  number  of  the  small  copper  coins 
of  the  well-known  usurper  Victorinus,  and  of  the  Emperor 
Gallienus. 

'*  Coins  in  the  Haldon  Barroios  (commtinicated  by  W. 
Collyns,  Esq.,  of  Kenton), 

'*  DenarivjS  of  the  Antonia  family  of  which  there  were 
two,  Merenda,  patrician,  the  other  plebeian,  surnames  not 
known.  Obv.  Eagle  or  standard  between  two  legionary 
Ensigns,  leg  .  m.  Eev.  Galley,  ant  .  avg  .  iii.viB .  R .  p  .  c. 
(Silver). 

"  Claudius  Caesar.    Obv.  bust  to  the  right,  clavd  .  caesar 

♦  "  Corresp  of  W.  Collyks  Eaq.,  Kenton. 
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AVG  .  GERM  .  PM .  TRP.  Eev.  a  female  seated  on  a  scahellum 
or  curule  chair,  her  right  hand  raised  with  fore  finger  pointing 
upwards;  constantiae  avgvsti.     (Denarius,  s^iZver). 

"  Antoninus  Pius.  Obv.  laureated  bust  to  the  right  .... 
NINVS  AVG  .  Pivs  PP  .  TRP .  XXI.  Rev.  Fortune  holding  a 
patera,  standing  with  her  attributes,  the  Cornucopia,  rudder 
of  a  ship,  bird,  &a  fortvna  opseqvens.  (a  Quinarius, 
silvei',  rare.)  Ditto,  (found  as  above  stated  by  W.  C,  Esq.), 
laureated,  bust  to^  the  right,  imp  .  antoninvs  pivs,  avg. 
Eev.  Fortune  and  her  attributes,  fortvnae  redvci  (Denarius, 
billon),  fine  preservation. 

"  Faustina  the  Younger.  Obv.  bust  to  the  right  (hair  tied 
up  behind),  favstina  avgvsta.  Rev.,  avgvsti  pii  FJL(ia,)  a 
female,  (perhaps  an  Isis  or  Venus,)  standing ;  in  her  right, 
some  emblem  resembling  a  key,  the  other  holds  a  buckler. 
(Denarius,  silver,) 

"Julia  M^esa  (sister  of  Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Severus), 
called  also  Varia,  whose  daughters  were  Julia  Soemias  and 
Julia  Mammsea^  (by  marriage  with  Julius  Avitus  Lupus,)  and 
grandmother  thereby  of  Elagabalus  and  Alex.  Severus.  Obv. 
bust  to  the  right,  ivlia  .  maesa  .  avg.  Rev.  saecvli  felicitas. 
Felicity  sacrificing  at  an  altar  with  Caduceus  or  luista,  and  in 
right  hand  a  pate^^a,  a  star  in  the  field.  (Billon — rare  in  gold.) 

"  Caracalla.  Obv.  laureated  bust  to  the  right,  antoninvs  . 
Pius .  avg.  Rev.  a  warrior  armed  with  a  spear,  and  right 
hand  reposing  on  his  buckler,  pontif  .  tr  .  p  .  viii .  cos  .  ii. 
{Billon,)  Rwe  Coins  of  this  legend  occur  in  gold  and  silver. 
.  "  Claudius  Caesar.  2nd  Brass ;  ordinary  type,  with  bust 
to  the  left,  and  Pallas  on  Rev.  often  found  at  Exeter. 

"Philip.  2nd  Brass  (killed  a.d.  249).  Rev.  secvlares. 
AVGG.  A  Stag  walking  to  the  right.  Many  such  coins  occur 
of  him  and  his  Sou,  with  other  animals  and  devices,  com- 
memorating the  9th  Secular  games,  celebrated  by  him  with 
great  magnificence,  many  of  his  coins  bearing  the  efiBgies  of 
the  animals  then  exhibited.  They  were  first  instituted  to 
Pluto  and  Proserpina,  by  Valesius,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin 
the  proud;  and  afterwards  by  Carausius,  21st  April,  295,  a.d. 
in  Britain,  and  by  Honorius  last  of  all  (without  idolatry,  only 
plays  and  games,)  but  never  after. 

"Probus  (small  brass,  broken)  . .  .  R .  probvs  .  avg.  Radi- 
ated bust  to  the  right.  Rev.  the  sun  standing,  cons  . .  in 
exergue  txxt  .  (patined)." — Shortt,  Collectanea  Ouriosa  An- 
tiqua  Danmonia,  pp.  34-36. 

"  The  great  tumulus  on  the  highest  part  of  the  east  side  of 
Haldon,  200  feet  in  circumference,  and  about  10  feet  high, 
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which  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  a  great  distance,  was 
opened  in  1780  by  Mr.  Tripe,  and  was  found  to  contain, 
within  a  stone  cell,  an  inverted  um,  containing  the  burnt 
bones  of  a  small  size  and  ashes." — Lysons,  Devon,  p.  cccviii. 
(note). 

"Some  tumuli  having  been  opened  on  Haldon,  in  1793, 
three  urns  were  found  under  a  bed  of  flint,  filled  with  ashes 
and  bones ;  several  Boman  coins  were  found  in  these  tumuli 
In  1816,  a  labourer,  digging  for  stone  in  the  great  barrow  on 
the  western  side  of  Haldon,  found  several  Boman  coins  of  the 
later  empire,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Eev.  John 
Templer." — Lysons,  Devon,  p.  cccxi. 

IIENNOCK. 

"  In  a  high  field,  called  Castle-Park,  in  Hennock,  I  met 
with  a  small  earth-work,  which  is  evidently  sepulchral.  The 
shape  is  elliptical :  and  its  round  is  formed  of  small  stones. 
The  clergyman  of  Hennock,  a  short  time  afterwards,  sent  me 
the  following  account  of  it :  *  We  opened  the  hillock  that  you 
suspected  might  be  a  Tumulus.  After  the  small  acre-stones 
were  taken  away,  we  found  earth  and  stones  regularly  laid 
on :  the  earth  used  was  the  vegetable  soil  The  stones  were 
flat,  and  some  of  them  of  considerable  size.  We  found  the 
hillock  thus  formed,  till  we  came  four  feet  and  half  deep, 
when  we  perceived  the  stones  to  lie  a  contrary  way ;  and  we 
suspected  some  pavement ;  but  upon  removing  all  the  top, 
we  found  only  three  stones  placed  on  edge,  and  let  down 
about  half  their  depth  into  the  fast.  The  two  side  stones 
were  of  the  same  size ;  their  ends  in  a  straight  line,  and  their 
upper  surface  level  with  the  middle  stone :  they  were  placed, 
north  and  south.  When  we  came  thus  far,  we  hesitated 
whether  we  should  let  them  remain :  we  removed  them,  and 
sunk  into  the  fast,  but  could  find  nothing.  The  two  side 
stones  were  thirteen  inches,  the  middle  one  three  feet  two 
inches.  There  are  several  circular  stone-heaps  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  earth-work.  On  the  opposite  hill  to  the  east 
is  the  old  Beacon,  about  half-a-mile  distant  from  the  Castle- 
field.'"— Polwhele,  Hist  Devon,  p.  156. 

HUNTSHAW. 

"The  Examination  of  Two  Barrows  near  Torrington." — 
George  Doe,  Devon.  Assoc.  Trans.,  vol.  vii.  pp.  102-6. 

"  On  the  Opening  of  an  Ancient  British  Barrow  at  Hunt- 
shaw." — H.  Fowler,  Devon.  Assoc.  Trans.,  vol.  ii.,  part  i,  pp. 
187-9. 
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ILSINGTON. 

"  There  are  several  stone  Barrows  in  the  parish  of  Ilsington. 
But  on  Quamdl-Down,  there  is  a  most  magnificent  Barrow ; 
such  as  a  numerous  army  might  have  been  some  time  em- 
ployed in  raising.  The  circumference  of  the  Barrow,  is  ninety- 
four  paces.  Here,  probably,  in  the  centre,  were  deposited  the 
remains  of  some  great  personage — perhaps  a  British  prince ; 
for  the  discovery  of  which  we  need  not  dig  deep,  as  in  the 
central  part  there  is  very  shallow  earth.  There  is  a  circle  of 
high  heaped  stones,  loosely  thrown  around  this  Barrow;  under 
which  were  buried,  perhaps,  the' "bodies  of  the  Prince's  rela- 
tions ;  or  of  those,  possibly,  who  fell  with  him  in  battle.  A 
vast  deal  of  stone  is  scattered  about  the  down,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  burial  place.  There  is  another  immense 
Barrow  on  Quarnell-down,  consisting  entirely  of  small  loose 
stones." — PoLWHELE,  Hist  Devon,  p.  156. 

KELLY. 

"On  our  return  we  observed  some  heaps  of  stones  and 
earth  in  a  field  near  the  road,  and  ....  went  to  examine 
them,  in  order  to  decide  whether  they  were  only  such,  or 
kairns  and  barrows.  Which  of  these  they  are  I  am  still, 
however,  unable  to  determine ;  but  I  am  most  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  are  monuments  of  antiquity,  and  not 
burrows  for  rabbits,  or  heaps  of  stones  accumulated  from 
clearing  the  ground ;  for  the  field  had  not  been  many  years 
since  enclosed  from  Ram's  Down  Common;  and  stones  instead 
of  being  there  collected  together  since  the  inclosure,  have 
probably  been  removed  thence  to  make  the  adjoining  road. 
Indeed  many  of  the  rocks  are  of  too  great  dimensions  to 
have  been  thus  removed  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture.  The 
kairns  or  heaps  of  stones  are  two  in  number.  Of  the 
barrows  there  are  eleven,  one  twenty-three  paces  in  circum- 
ference. As  far  as  I  then  had  the  opportunity  of  examining, 
they  were  principally,  if  not  entirely  composed  of  earth." — 
Rev.  R  A.  Bray,  under  date  July,  1833,  in  Mrs.  Bray's 
Tamar  and  Tavy,  vol.  iii.  pp.  335-6,  first  ed. 

KENTSMOOR. 

"On  the  right  side  of  the  turnpike  road  leading  from 
Columbton  to  ffaniton,  over  Kenismoo7\  are  two  Barrows,  con- 
tiguous to  each  other.  There  are  Barrows  also  on  East-hill, 
near  the  town  of  Ottery  St.  Mary." — Polwhele,  Hist,  Bevariy 
p.  154. 

VOL.  XL  K 
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LUNDY  ISLAND. 

"A  History  of  Lundy  Island." — J.  R.  Chanter,  Devon. 
Assoc.  Trans.y  vol.  iv.,  part  ii.,  pp.  568,  570. 

MORETON. 

"  On  opening  one  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  a  few  years 
since,  upon  Maredown,  in  the  parish  of  Moreton,  were  found 
dsheSy  burnt  wood,  and  jpi^ces  of  earthen  vessels,  the  fragments 
of  urns.  The  greater  number  of  the  Barrows  which  I  have 
noticed,  consist  chiefly  of  stone;  which  might  have  been 
collected,  as  convenience  led,  from  the  adjacent  grounds, 
where  the  scantiness  of  earth  would  have  rendered  the  opera- 
tion more  labourious.  On  the  wild  downs  of  Withecombe, 
and  the  surrounding  parishes,  the  Tumuli  invariably  consist 
of  moor-stone." — Polwhele,  Hist.  Devon,  p.  156. 

**  Fragments  of  urns  were  found  in  one  [Barrow]  that  was 
opened  in  the  parish  of  Moreton." — Lysons,  Devon,  p.  cccviiL 

ROBOROUGH. 

"On  Roborough-downs,  near  Plymouth,  are  a  variety  of 
kjunes." — Polwhele,  Hist.  Devon,  p.  156. 

STANBOROUGH. 

"  About  a  mile  from  Moreleigh,  at  a  place  commonly  called 
Stamiers,  though  perhaps  properly  Stanborough,  may  very 
clearly  be  traced  a  Danish  camp.  This  is  not  so  spacious  as 
Blackdown,  but  from  its  many  large  barrows,  is  upon  the 
whole  more  curious.  The  largest  of  them  is  within  the  en- 
campment, and  therefore  seems  to  have  been  raised  at  or 
after  the  withdrawing  of  the  army  from  this  ground.  Its 
circumference  is  immense,  but  though  I  have  often  seen  it^  I 
cannot  say  with  certainty  the  measui*e.  It  is  composed 
entirely  of  stones,  few  of  which  are  small,  and  most  of  them 
very  large,  some  exceeding  two  feet  in  length,  and  one  in 
thickness.  A  great  many,  somewhat  flat,  are  rounded  to- 
wards the  edge,  but  not  so  smooth  8is  those  commonly  found 

upon  the  sea-shore Without  the  fosse  are  three  other 

barrows,  two  of  which  are  much  smaller  than  that  already 
described,  but  the  third  much  higher,  and  nearly  of  the  same 
circumference  at  bottom.  These  also  are  composed  of  stones." 
— Polwhele,  Hist.  Devon,  note,  p.  189. 

Stansborough  "Has  a  number  of  barrows  about  it." — 
Lysons,  Devon,  p.  cccxxii. 
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THORVERTON. 

"Notes  on  the  pre-historic  Archaeology  of  East  Devon," 
part  ii..  Rev.  R.  KiRWAN,  Devon,  Assoc,  Trans,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
495,  500. 

UPTON   PYNE. 

"  Pre-historic  Archaeology  of  East  Devon,"  part  iv..  Rev.  R. 
KiRWAN,  Devon,  Assoc.  Trans,,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.,  pp.  641-653. 

UGBOROUGH. 

"  On  the  skirts  of  Dartmoor,  in  the  parish  of  Ugborough, 
are  four  large  heaps  of  stones,  oval  and  concavated.  One  of 
these  is  called  Sharpitonx,  from  the  shaping,  I  suppose,  of  the 
eminence  on  which  it  is  placed.  The  largest  and  two  least  lie 
on  the  opposite  side  of  a  vale,  and  are  by  the  moor-men 
Cfdled  Dree-berries,  doubtless  a  corruption  of  three  harrows,^' 
— PoLWHELE,  Hist,  Devon.,  in  note  to  pp.  143,  144. 

WOODBURROW. 

"Two  good  fellows,  not  inhabiting  far  from  this  burrow, 
were  informed  by  one  who  took  on  him  the  skill  of  a  conjuror, 
that  in  that  hillock  there  W6is  a  great  brass  pan,  and  therein 
much  treasure  both  silver  and  gold,  which,  if  they  would 
mine  for,  he  promised  (by  his  metaphysical  skill)  to  secure 
them  from  all  danger,  so  he  might  have  his  share  with  them. 
They  with  little  persuasion,  assented,  and  in  love  made  a 
fourth  man  acquainted  therewith,  whom  they  knew  to  be  no 
dastard,  but  hardy  in  deed ;  but  he  better  qualified  than  to 
take  such  courses  to  purchase  wealth,  absolutely  refused  to 
partake  therein,  but  promised  secrecy.  The  other  two,  with 
their  protector  the  mystical  sciencer,  proceed,  come  to  the 
place,  go  to  their  work,  and  apply  it  so  earnestly  that  long  it 
was  not  ere  they  found  the  pan  covered  with  a  large  stone ; 
with  the  sight  whereof  and  their  assister's  encouragement 
they  follow  their  labour  with  the  utmost  ability,  for  he 
always  told  them  if  they  fainted  when  it  was  in  sight  it  would 
be  soon  gone  and  taken  from  them,  and  their  whole  labour  lost 
Now  the  cover  was  to  be  opened,  and  the  strongest  fellow  at 
work ;  but  he  was  suddenly  taken  with  such  a  faintness  that 
he  could  neither  work  nor  scarce  stand,  and  therefore  called 
to  the  other  to  supply  his  place,  which  he  presently  did. 
Lifting  up  the  cover,  he  was  instantly  surprised  with  the 
like  faintness ;  which  continued  not  long  with  either ;  but 
their  defender  told  them  the  birds  were  flown  away  and  the 
nest  only  left,  which  they  found  true ;  for  recovering  their 

K  2 
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strength  they  lift  away  the  stone  and  take  out  the  pan, 
wherein  was  nothing  at  all  but  the  bottom  thereof  where  the 
treasure  should  seem  to  have  been,  very  bright  and  clean,  the 
rest  all  eaten  with  cankered-rust  The  relator  protested  that 
he  saw  the  pan,  and  they  two  that  laboured  told  Hini  severally 
all  these  circumstances,  and  avowed  them." — Westcote, 
View  of  Devon,  pp.  301,  302. 

WORLINGTON,  EAST. 

'*  Soman  coins  have  been  found  in  a  barrow,  in  the  parish 
of  East  Worlington." — Lysons,  Devon,  p.  cccxi 


NOTES  ON  THE  OLDER  TIMES  OF  ILFRACOMBK 

BT   MBS.   BLADE-KING. 
(Bead  at  nfraoombe,  Jvdj  3Srd,  1870.) 


The  northernmost  town  of  Devon  is  Ilfracombe,  or  as  it  seems 
to  have  been  indiflferently  called,  Ilfordscombe,  Alfredscombe, 
Ilfar  Combe,  Ilfridcombe,  Alfrincombe,  Hfracumbe,  Aelfring- 
combe,  Elfordcombe,  and  Ilferdcombe.  The  parish,  which  is 
of  considerable  area,  is  a  tract  of  elevated  land  extending  for 
some  miles  along  the  seaboard  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  the 
Severn  Sea  of  older  writers. 

Its  sea  front  is  bounded  by  precipitous  cliflfs,  which  rise 
perpendicularly  from  a  narrow  beach  strewn  with  jagged 
rocks. 

The  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  is  between  'thirty  and  forty 
feet,  and,  as  may  be  expected  from  the  formation  of  such  a 
coast,  the  water  deepens  immediately  under  the  land. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  cliffs  are  named  Hillsborough, 
Lantern,  Compass,  Capstone,  and  the  Seven  Hills  (or  Tors). 

The  surface  of  the  land  is  either  depressed  by  four  deep 
valleys — Lee,  Slade,  Score,  and  Chambercombe — along  the 
bottom  of  each  of  which  runs  a  streamlet  falling  rapidly  to 
the  sea,  or  is  so  undulated  that  not  a  single  acre  is  level 
enough  for  a  cricket  ground ;  and  even  the  railway  terminus 
is  of  necessity  perched  on  the  spur  of  a  hill  standing  abruptly 
some  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  streets.  A  district  so 
dif&cult  of  access  and  of  cultivation  seemed  unlikely  to  at- 
tract the  thinly-scattered  population  of  North  Devon,  had  it 
not  been  for  one  circumstance. 

A  deep  rock-bound  indentation  of  the  coast  line,  which 
required  but  little  aid  from  the  hand  of  man  to  fashion  it 
into  a  sheltered  haven,  and  around  this  harbour  naturally 
centred  inhabitants,  followed  as  a  natural  consequence  by  in- 
dustry and  traflSc. 
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Its  capacities  were  not  great,  but  it  was  convenient  enough 
for  the  small  ships  of  those  early  days,  and  its  situation  was 
all-important,  as  it  was  the  only  port  along  the  whole  line  of 
dangerous  coast  between  Padstow  and  Bridgewater,  was 
opposite  the  towns  of  South  Wales,  convenient  for  Ireland, 
and  in  the  direct  line  of  the  Bristol  trade. 

Of  inland  communication  Ilfracombe  possessed  little. 
Bridle  paths,  centring  near  the  port,  connected  it  with  Comb- 
martin,  Lynton,  Braunton,  Westdown,  Morthoe,  and  other 
villages.  One  highway  indeed  led  to  Barnstaple  and  Torring- 
ton,  but  it  was  narrow  and  rough.  It  passed  over  a  tract  of 
bleak  uncultivated  ground,  in  some  places  at  an  altitude  of 
nearly  a  thousand  feet,  and  was  little  frequented  save  by 
pack-horses  and  foot  passengers. 

The  earliest  mention  we  have  met  with  of  the  town  of 
Ilfracombe  is  in  1208,  when  ships  were  ordered  to  meet  at 
Ilfracombe  to  convey  soldiers  to  Ireland.  The  next  is  in 
1242,  when  Marish,  the  pirate  of  Lundy,  being  captured  and 
hanged,  orders  were  sent  "to  convey  his  galley  to  Ilfra- 
combe." Then  comes  grant  of  a  market  to  Henry  Champer- 
nowne  (De  Campo  Arnulphi,  still  written  Campemulph,  temp. 
King  Henry  VIII.)  in  the  year  1278,  to  be  held  on  a  Monday. 
(Cart  Rot,  7,  Ed.  I.  33.) 

In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor  the  manor  of 
Lincome  (now  Lincombe  Farm)  was  held  by  one  Brisman. 
The  possessor  of  the  same  manor  when  the  survey  of  Domes- 
day was  taken,  was  Eobert,  under  the  Sheriff  Baldwin,  and 
Lacorde  was  appendant  to  Lincombe. 

Dunkerwell  Abbey  held  lands  at  Lyngecombe  confirmed 
by  grants  of  King  John  and  King  Henry  III.,  up  to  its  dis- 
solution at  the  Eeformation.  Molecot  (now  Mullicote  Farm) 
was  a  tything  held  by  Paganus  de  Molecot.  Ilfracombe  is 
(wrongly  ?)  described  as  a  borough.  {Willis  Not.  Parliament.) 
In  the  "Taxatio  Ecclesiastica  Pape  Nicholai  IV.,"  b^un 
1288,  finished  1291,  we  find,  "Decand.  de  Syreville  (now 
Shirwell  Rural  Deanery)  Eccl**-  de  Ilfracumbe,  Taxatio 
26,  13,  4  Decima  2,  12,  4;"  and  under  a  list  of  chantries, 
"Ilfracumbe,  a  Chantyre  in  ye  Parysh  Church  there  ye 
yerelye  value  of  ye  lands  xxvj  s.  vj  d." 

There  are  some  doubtful  remains  of  British  earthworks  on 
the  land  side  of  Hillsborough,  but  no  evidence  exists  of  any 
Boman  military  or  domestic  occupation.  The  probabilities 
are  that  the  legions  of  the  latter  never  penetrated  at  all  into 
the  district  north-west  of  Barnstaple.  Very  scanty  materials 
exist  from  which  to  sketch  the  history  of  Ilfracombe.    The 
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records  of  the  neighbouring  borough  of  Barnstaple  are  well 
preserved  and  ample,  but  reference  to  Ilfracombe  is  of  in- 
frequent occurrence,*  and  from  negative  evidence  we  may 
conclude  that,  from  their  remote  position,  difficult  roadways, 
and  their  seafaring  habits,  its  earlier  population  held  but 
little  communication  with  the  more  inland  Devonshire  towns. 

As  a  port,  however,  Ilfracombe  is  occasionally  referred  to 
in  our  island's  history,  and  it  seems  to  have  held  a  somewhat 
important  position;  for  in  1344  Ilfracombe  was  one  of  forty- 
four  ports  sending  representatives  to  a  "Council  of  shipping." 
In  1346  it  furnished  King  Edward  III.  with  eighty-two 
sailors  and  six  ships,  for  an  expedition  against  France. 

Commencing  with  the  Elizabethan  era  the  activity  common 
to  many  of  our  western  ports  was  shared  by  Ilfracombe,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  frequent  mention  of  the  harbour  in 
the  Calendar  of  State  Papers  referring  to  the  period ;  as,  for 
example,  in — 

1585. — May  11th,  the  town  is  ordered  to  supply  victuals  and 
shipping  to  transport  800  of  Q.  Elizabeth's  Troops  to  Ireland. 

1585. — The  Farmer  of  Customs  complains  of  the  landing  of 
wines  by  one  Sachefield  in  a  creek  of  the  Harbour. 

1587. — Evangalista  Lombardo  writes  to  the  Privy  Council  con- 
cerning the  spoils  of  a  ship  of  Venice,  the  Galleon  Lombardo,  which 
is  at  Ilfordscombe. 

1591. — A  Barque  of  Barnstaple,  which  had  been  a  reprising, 
called  the  White  Hart,  puts  into  Hfordcombe,  12th  October,  and 
brought  home  some  "Elifant*8  tetL" 

1593. — The  Gifte,  a  reprisal  ship,  belonging  to  W.  Morcomb, 
carries  a  rich  prize  into  Hfordcombe. 

1602. — September  17th,  a  letter  from  Hfracombe  is  forwarded 
to  Sec.  Cecil  stating  that  a  bark  had  come  into  that  port  reporting 
the  landing  of  1,500  Spaniards  in  Ireland.  On  the  21st  of 
February,  of  the  same  year,  Scotch  and  Irish  ships  at  Ilfracombe 
had  given  information  of  this  intended  invasion. 

1622-3. — Many  prizes  are  brought  in  here,  and  there  is  a  great 
dispute  about  Spanish  corn  captured  in  Dutch  Bottoms,  and  stored 
at  Ilfracombe. 

1625. — ^Three  Turkish  Pirates  capture  Lundy,  and  destroy  the 
trade  of  Ilfracombe,  and  even  threaten  to  burn  it. 

*  J.  R.  Chanter,  Esq.,  of  Fort  HiU,  Barum,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with 
the  only  two  references  he  has  found  of  Ilfracombe  in  the  municipal  records 
of  Barum — one  simply  recording  an  oath  taken  before  the  J.  P.  of  Barum 
by  the  coUector  of  salt  dues  at  the  port  of  Hfordcombe,  a.d.  1760 ;  the  other 
a  resolution  of  the  Capital  Burgesses  of  that  borough,  passed  at  the  Guild- 
hall, September,  1802,  requesting  their  Recorder  (Robert  Newton  Incledon) 
to  proceed  to  Ilfracombe  and  oppose  the  establishment  of  two  fairs  and  a  free 
aoa  public  market  there,  a  thing  which  the  townspeople  of  Ilfracombe  are 
endeaTOuring  to  obtain,  their  old  market  having  fallen  into  disuse. 
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1627. — A  Petition  of  one  Robert  Bishop  to  the  D.  of  Bucking- 
ham sets  forth  that  for  2  years  llfracombe  had  been  blessed  with  a 
great  number  of  herrings,  but  abuses  of  the  Fishermen  have  now 
driven  those  fish  away,  and  prays  that  enquiry  may  be  made. 
Same  year  a  Ship,  the  St.  Peter,  of  Calais,  is  released  from 
embaigo  here,  her  owner  being  a  Protestant  of  Hochelle. 

1631. — Arthur  Cowper  takes  2  ships  on  his  way  to  Cadiz,  and 
brings  them  into  Ilfracomba 

1648. — The  time  of  Penruddock's  rebellion;  some  members  of 
his  party,  after  being  defeated  at  South  Molton,  made  for  the  port 
of  llfracombe,  but  were  captured  by  the  fleet.  The  same  fate 
befell  some  of  the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  after  the 
battle  of  Sedgmoor. 

1666. — The  Militia  are  under  arms,  and  Lord  John  Butler,  son 
of  the  D.  of  Ormond,  comes  to  llfracombe  in  command  of  the 
"  Harp  "  frigate. 

1674. — The  Water  Bailiff  of  llfracombe  is  prosecuted  for  making 
a  free  Burgess  of  Barum  pay  dues. 

1795. — May  5th,  Owners  of  Shipping  are  required  to  furnish 
men  for  the  Navy — Plymouth,  96  ;  llfracombe,  49  ;  Bideford,  48 ; 
and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  trade  of  the  porta 

1800. — Even  at  this  late  date  there  belonged  to  the  port  of 
llfracombe  57  vessels  of  2,851  tons  burden,  and  maned  by  224 
sea  men. 

In  the  great  French  war  ship-building  was  an  active 
business  in  the  coves  around  the  harbour,  and  privateering 
enriched  many  adventurous  master-mariners.  Among  others, 
the  plucky  Triumph  cruised  as  a  successful  privateer,  no  un- 
worthy successor  of  the  "reprisal  ships"  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  her  stranded  hulk  may  still  be  seen  mouldering 
to  decay. 

During  the  present  century  the  shipping  trade  of  Ilfra-. 
combe  has  much  declined,  owing  to  the  increased  size  of 
vessels;  but  since  the  recent  improvements  in  the  pier  the 
S.S.  Fingaly  200  feet  long,  entered  easily,  and  remained  here 
safely  for  some  days;  and  as  a  welcome  harbour  of  refuge 
llfracombe  is  well-known  to  the  smaller  crafts  which  swarm 
in  the  Bristol  Channel. 

llfracombe  was  governed  by  a  portreeve,  and  the  Fitz- 
warrens,  Earls  of  Bath,  were  styled  "  Vice- Admirals  of 
llfracombe,"  their  jurisdiction  extending  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Bristol  Channel. 

The  arms  of  the  port  are  a  representation  of  the  waves  of 
the  sea  —  blue,  cleaved  by  a  silver  oar — now  used  as  the 
common  seal  of  the  Local  Board.  The  pier,  which  protects 
the  harbour,  has  at  various  times  been  rebuilt  and  enlarged 
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by  the  munificence  of  the  Bouchier  Wreys,  lords  of  the  manor 
of  Ilfra,Qombe. 

In  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars  some  fighting  occurred  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ilfracombe. 

The  Parish  Eegister,  which  dates  from  the  year  1567, 
records  the  "  burial  of  eleven  men  on  May  21st,  1644,  slain 
in  fight  20th  May." 

"In  September  of  the  same  year  the  town  was  captured 
for  King  Charles  by  Sir  F.  Doddington,  together  with  20 
pieces  of  artillery,  several  barrels  of  powder,  and  200 
musquets."  (Walker's  Historical  Discourses,  Rushworth's 
Historical  Collections — "  The  Surrender  of  Ilfracombe.") 

In  the  Anglia  Rediviva  we  read,  that  early  in  the  month 
of  May,  1645,  the  king  had  a  garrison  at  Ilfordcombe;  but 
it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  Fairfax's  hands  soon  after  the 
capture  of  Barnstaple  by  that  commander  in  1646. 

Tradition  points  out  the  "  Bloody  Meadow,"  at  the  junction 
.of  the  east  and  west  Wilder  streams,  as  the  spot  where  one 
of  these  encounters  took  place,  and  a  few  years  since  some 
iron  balls,  which  are  now  in  the  writer's  possession,  were 
disinterred  there.  Their  size  corresponds  with  the  calibre  of 
artillery  in  use  at  that  date. 

"  On  the  20th  of  February,  1797,  four  French  vessels  came 
to  anchor  to  the  west  of  Ilfracombe.  They  had  troops  on 
board,  but  made  no  attempt  to  secure  a  landing.  The  North 
Devon  Volunteers  were  under  arms  in  full  force,  and  occupied 
strong  defensive  positions.  The  Frenchmen  soon  stbod  over 
to  the  Welsh  coast,  and  disembarked  near  Fishguard,  but 
afterwards  surrendered  to  the  militia  under  Lord  Cawdor." 
For  a  good  account  of  this  invasion,  see  Knight's  Pictorial 
History  of  England.) 

The  situation  of  the  Parish  Church  of  Ilfracombe  well 
agrees  with  the  other  hilly  characteristics  of  the  place,  being 
built  on  rising  ground,  to  which  access  is  gained  by  a  flight 
of  stone  steps,  crowned,  till  within  late  years,  by  an  ivy- 
mantled  lych  gate.  Singularly  enough,  it  is  nearly  a  mile 
distant  from  the  older  portions  of  the  town. 

The  building  is  large,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  north 
and  south  aisles,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  church, 
whose  length  is  113  feet,  and  breadth  61  feet.  Its  archi- 
tecture is  varied,  but  was  at  first  Norman,  of  which  stinicture 
the  only  certain  remnant  is  the  font. 

In  1322,  by  order  of  Bishop  Stapledon,  the  church  was 
enlarged,  lengthened,  and  the  present  chancel  built.  About 
1400   the  whole  building  was   probably   recast   in   "third 
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pointed."  So-called  church  restorers  have  ruthlessly  de- 
stroyed the  characteristic  features  of  the  font ;  but  evidence 
enough  still  remains  to  show  its  original  form  and  date. 

A  portion  of  the  present  churchyard  was  the  parochial 
bowling-green  and  wrestling-ring,  from  whence  the  muscular 
Christians  of  those  days  used  to  escort  their  champions, 
adorned  with  silver  spoons  in  their  hats,  to  a  prominent  seat 
in  the  now  demolished  gallery. 

Fairs  held  "in  Cemeterio  de  Ilfridcombe"  as  early  as  1315 
produced  tumult  and  bloodshed,  and  called  forth  ecclesiastical 
censure  from  the  then  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  They  most 
probably  were  commenced  at  first  on  the  public  green,  and 
extended  by  inadvertence  on  to  the  consecrated  ground  of 
the  churchyard. 

Oliver,  in  his  JEcclesiastical  Antiquities,  vol  ii.,  p.  135,  gives 
information  as  to  the  history  of  the  parish  church,  and  also 
furnishes  a  list  of  the  incumbents,  commencing  with  Henry 
de  Monte  Forti,  who  was  admitted  on  Friday  in  Whitsun 
week,  on  the  presentation  of  the  Henry  de  Campo  Ai'nulphi,to' 
whom  the  charter  of  the  market  was  granted  in  1278.  From 
that  date  to  the  present  thirty-nine  vicars  have  succeeded 
each  other  in  their  sacred  office,  a  space  of  time  covered  by 
the  reigns  of  twenty-five  English  monarchs.  From  him  and 
other  sources  we  find  that  there  were  four  oratories  in  the 
palish;  the  only  one  remaining  is  that  on  lAntern  Hill, 
"Sancti  Nicholi  supra  Portum  Maris,"  used  as  a  lighthouse 
as  far  bdck  as  1522. 

The  interior  has  been  turned  into  a  dwelling-house;  but 
much  of  the  oak  timber,  and  the  niche  on  which  was  placed 
the  statue  of  the  patron  saint  of  sailors,  remain  in  aUu.  The 
modern  roof  has  altered  the  external  character  of  the  building, 
but  has  prevented  its  decay.  A  rock-hewn  grave  was  open^ 
therein  a  few  years  since  under  the  south  walls. 

Ilfracombe  has  not  contributed  many  names  to  the  Worthies 
of  Devon ;  but  John  Cutcliflfe,  a  writer  of  credit,  known  as 
Johannes  de  Eupecissa,  who  was  bom  at  Damage  Farm  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  died  in  prison  at  Avignon  for  his 
attempts  to  reform  the  Eomish  Church ;  and  Sir  W.  Herle, 
Chief  Justice  of  Common  Pleas,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
his,  and  lived  at  Chambernoun  Wick,  now  Chambercombe, 
deserve  mention. 

The  temptations  and  facilities  which  Ilfracombe  afibrded  for 
evading  the  Excise  duties  rendered  the  smuggler's  a  favourite 
and  lucrative  calling. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  notes  like  these  to  chronicle  the 
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half-legendary  tales  which  prevail  of  their  daring  and  their 
doings.  Scarcely  a  cave  or  a  creek  but  has  some  marvellous 
tale  clinging  around  it  of  dismal  shipwrecks,*  or  of  the 
smugglers  who  frequented  their  secure  fastnesses — tales  fre- 
quently invented  to  scare  by  local  horrors,  and  a  wholesome 
dread  of  ghosts  and  spirits,  a  too  curious  inquiry  into  illicit 
doings.  To  this  source  we  may  trace  such  stories  as  "The 
Haunted  Boom  of  Chambercombe,"  "The  Fugitive  Murderer  of 
Crewkeme  Cave,"  «  The  Jew  Pedlar  of  the  Cairn  Top,"  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Tors,"  and  the  well-known  "  White  Eabbit  of  the 
Churchyard,"  and  a  numerous  progeny  of  dark  doings  which 
are  still  remembered  round  firesides  of  North  Devon  yeomen. 
It  is  well  and  amply  written  in  the  pages  of  innumerable 
guide  books  how  the  rugged  Ilfracombe  of  olden  times  has  been 
fashioned  into  the  smooth  and  trim  watering-place  of  to-day. 
How  meteorologists  and  statisticians  have  wrangled  over  the 
fractional  differences  by  which  it  seems  to  have  secured  the 
greatest  number  of  marks  in  a  competitive  examination  with 
other  health  resorts!  How  roads  and  rails  have  linked  it 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  how  by  that  westward  exten- 
sion, which  seems  a  necessity  of  all  modern  cities,  our  once 
distant  parish  church  is  becoming  the  centre  of  the  town ; 
and  the  wild  Tors  are  on  their  land  side  studded  with  modem 
villas,  and  their  bold  sea  fronts  are  carved  with  pathways 
easy  of  access  to  adventurous  donkey-chairs ! 

*  The  name  Baparee  Cove,  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  the  mock 
hunting  of  the  Earl  of  Tyrone,  yearly  celebrated  till  within  a  few  years,  in 
Uie  adjoining  parish  of  Combmartin,  are  to  be  traced  up  to  tibe  great  Irish 
BebeUion  of  1698.  This  Baparee  Gove  was  the  scene  of  the  dismal  wreck, 
nearly  a  century  since,  of  a  Bristol  ship,  with  slaves  on  board.  Their 
corpses  were  denied  Christian  burial,  and  their  skulls  are  even  now  at 
timet  turned  up  in  the  neighbouring  fields.  Tradition  says  that  many  of 
them  were  drowned  with  iron  fetters  on  their  legs. 
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I.  The  life  of  our  south-western  seaports  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  a  period  corresponding  nearly  with 
that  of  the  long  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  a  striking  episode 
in  the  national  history.  The  growing  commercial  enterprise  of 
the  country  acquired  the  flavour  of  exciting  and  even  perilous 
adventure  in  those  western  seas,  where  it  more  frequently 
came  into  collision  with  the  overweening  but  really  for- 
midable power  of  Spain.  The  Devonshire  ship-master  went 
to  sea  with  imminent  risk  not  only  of  capture  and  the 
loss  of  liberty  and  property,  but  also  of  forming  a  subject 
for  an  auto-da-fi  on  the  Quemadero  at  Seville.  English 
privateers  and  adventurers  of  all  sorts  retaliated,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, often  with  lawless  vigour.  Eeprisals  on  piivate  account 
were  held  to  be  justifiable,  religiously  as  well  as  morally. 
The  case,  as  Prince  (of  the  Worthies)  ironically  puts  it,  "  was 
clear  in  sea-divinity,  and  few  are  such  infidels  as  not  to 
believe  doctrines  which  make  for  their  profit"  English 
seamen,  not  perhaps  without  reason,  were  stigmatized  by  the 
Spaniards  as  no  better  than  pirates  and  corsairs.  The  value 
of  this  training  became  apparent  in  the  momentous  year 
1588. 

Down  to  a  not  very  remote  date  the  whole  of  the  estuary 
in  which  tlie  two  rivers  Taw  and  Torridge,  familiar  features 
in  the  geography  of  North  Devon,  unite  their  waters,  was 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  port  of  Barnstaple,  to 
which  Bideford  was  a  subsidiary  or,  technically,  member 
port.  There  is  a  concurrence  of  testimony  that  the  town  of 
Bideford,  although  owning  a  respectable  antiquity  and  some 
consequence  by  virtue  of  its  famous  fourteenth  -  century 
bridge,  was  comparatively  a  small  place  in  the  Elizabethan 
days.     Kingsley's  statement,  that  it  was  "one  of  the  chief 
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ports  of  Eugland,"  is  of  course  exaggerated  and  misleading. 
In  the  year  1596,  more  than  twenty  years  after  it  had  been 
incorporated,  under  a  levy  made  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  on 
the  North  Devon  towns  for  the  fitting  out  of  the  Prudence  of 
Barnstaple  for  the  Cadiz  expedition,  it  was  assessed  at  only 
one-fifth  as  much  as  Barnstaple,  which  probably  contained 
a  larger  seafaring  population  at  that  time  than  all  the  rest  of 
North  Devon  put  together.  Appledore,  where  in  modern 
times  the  maritime  element  is  chiefly  represented,  had 
scarcely  come  into  existence.*  Secure  within  their  land- 
locked rivers,  and  sheltered  behind  a  bar  forbidding  and 
dangerous  to  strangers,  the  adventurers  of  the  two  towns 
possessed  admirable  piratical  facilities;  and  we  know  from 
contemporary  notices  that  those  of  Barnstaple  certainly 
availed  themselves  of  their  opportunities. 

Long  before  the  coming  of  the  Spanish  Armada  men's 
minds  in  North  Devon,  as  elsewhere,  were  only  too  familiar 
with  the  rumours  in  the  air;  and  nowhere  was  it  better 
known  what  Englishmen  had  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards.  It  had  become  an  old  story  how  that  the 
crews  of  some  Barnstaple  brigs,  captured  at  the  Azores  by 
Admiral  Don  Pedro  Melendez,  had  been  put  in  irons,  and 
thrown  into  gaol  at  Seville,  where  they  had  languished  for 
six  months  on  bread  and  water.  In  those  days  of  suspense 
one  David  Perrin  had  written  to  Lord  Charles  Howard, 
warning  him  of  the  "  great  fleet  making  ready  at  Lisbon  and 
other  parts  by  the  sea-side  to  the  Groyne.  ...  I  am  a  Barn- 
staple man,"  he  had  added,  "  and  at  my  coming  home  from 
my  voyage  you  shall  understand  more  of  me."t  And  James 
Wilson,  another  Barnstaple  ship-master,  had  been  shut  up 
in  a  Spanish  prison  in  '85,  when  Philip  had  again  embargoed 
all  English  shipping  in  his  ports,  and  Wilson  had  refused  an 
offer  to  pilot  the  Spanish  fleet  into  the  Channel. 

Of  the  rough-and-ready  fleet  of  nearly  200  sail  which 
"beat  and  shuffled  together"  the  "Invincible"  Armada  in 
its  course  up  the  English  Channel,  a  large  proportion  in 
number,  if  not  in  force,  was  composed  of  privateers  and 
voluntary  armed  merchantmen,  all  crowded  with  men  in- 
fluenced, it  may  be  conjectured,  impartially  by  patriotism 
and  the  hope  of  plunder.  We  should  not  now  perhaps  think 
much  of  their  gunnery,  but  may  still  admire  their  bravery, 
their  tactics,  and  their  seamanship.  What  North  Devon 
contributed  in  this  way  towards  the  national  defence  in  the 

♦  Wbbtcote,  View  of  Devonshire  in  1630,  p.  342. 

t  MS.  8(aU  Fapert,  Dom.  Series^  Addefida,  1580-1625. 
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great  emergency  is,  or  should  be,  memorable  in  its  local 
annals.  Different  versions  of  the  incident  have,  however, 
been  given;  it  is  somewhat  obscure;  and,  what  is  perhaps 
worse,  it  has  been  within  our  own  time  so  enveloped  in  the 
haze  of  fiction  that  the  historical  fact  itself  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  apocryphal 

II.  The  claim  of  Barnstaple  to  the  distinction  of  having 
sent  three  ships  to  the  Armada  fleet  is  a  very  old  one;  it 
appears  in  contemporaneous  history.  Since  the  publication 
of  Kingsley's  Westward  Ho !  a  claim  has  been  advanced  on 
the  part  of  Bideford  that  it  furnished  seven  ships  on  the  same 
occasion.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  always  easy,  nor  always 
necessary,  to  distinguish  the  authentic  from  the  purely 
fictitious  in  historiccd  romance ;  but  in  this  case  there  can  be 
no  mistake — the  statement  meets  us  in  the  form  of  what  is 
obviously  meant  to  be  understood  as  historical  fact  in  the 

^  first  page  of  that  spirited  romance.  It  is  not  conceivable  that 
'  both  these  accounts  can  be  right;  and  if  they  are  in  any 
way  to  be  reconciled,  it  will  be  only  on  the  supposition  thi^ 
tliey  both  refer  to  the  same  event,  which,  I  venture  to  think, 
will  be  the  most  probable  conclusion.  It  will  be  the  purpose 
of  the  remainder  of  this  paper  to  bring  the  incident  to  the 
light  of  critical  illustration,  and  to  reclaim  it  from  the  ad- 
ventitious colouring  with  which  it  has  been  overlaid. 

III.  Stow,  in  the  edition  of  Tfie  Annates,  &c.,  of  1601  (?), 
states  that  there  were  among  the  ships — "From  Quinborongh 
toward  Plimmouth,  the  16  of  May,  under  the  L.  Admiral 

Of  Barstable 

The  Oaleon  Dudley 

The  Ood  save  her 

The  Tygerr 
This  distinguishes  the  division  of  the  fleet  which  was 
stationed  from  the  Med  way  westward ;  what  was  called  the 
"  inner  "  division  cruised  off  the  coast  of  Holland.  Campbell, 
in  liis  Naval  History,  quotes  a  list  of  the  Barnstaple  ships 
present  with  the  fleet,  agreeing  with  that  given  by  Stow,  but 
evidently  not  copied  from  it,  "collected,"  as  he  says,  "at  that 
time,"  and  "  which,"  he  adds,  "  for  anything  I  know  has  not 
hitherto  been  published."  He  further  adds  that  the  three  ships 
were  "merchant  ships  converted  into  frigates."  Furthermore, 
a  fourth  historical  Barnstaple  ship  appears  on  the  scena 
There  is  in  the  State  Paper  OflBce  a  MS.  list,  dated  in  August 
1588,  of  "Voluntary  ships  that  came  into  the  fleet  after  the 
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coming  of  the  Spanish  forces  upon  our  coast,  and  were  paid 
by  Her  Majesty  for  the  time  they  served,"  in  which  occurs 
the  name  of  the  John,  of  Barnstaple,  manned  by  sixty-five 
men.  The  John  was  one  of  the  Barnstaple  privateers  to 
which  formal  commissions,  or  "letters  of  marque,"  are  re- 
corded to  have  been  issued. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  messengers  from  the  Privy  Council 
had  been  dispatched  with  letters  to  various  port  towns 
ordering  a  general  stay  of  shipping.  Admiral  Lord  Howard 
was  then  cruising  with  a  few  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Channel ;  whilst  Sir  Francis  Drake,  as  vice-admiral,  in  the 
Itevengey  was  collecting  a  squadron  at  Plymouth.  In  the  first 
week  of  April,  following  hard  upon  the  stay  of  shipping,  a 
summons  from  the  Privy  Council  reached  the  towns  of  Barn- 
staple and  Torrington  *  to  provide  a  contingent  of  "  2  shipps 
and  1  pinnace,  the  ships  to  be  of  60  tons  and  upwards."  The 
letter  of  the  Mayors,  sent  by  special  messenger  in  reply,  is 
still  extant  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  Our  duties  unto  yor.  honors  most  humblie  considered  Whereas 
it  hath  pleased  yor.  good  Lips,  by  yor.  Ires,  of  the  first  of  this 
instant  moneth  to  require  of  us  the  maiors  and  inhabitants  of  the 
townes  of  Bamestaple  and  Torrington  to  furnysh  two  shippes  and 
one  handsome  Pynnace  in  warlike  manner  to  be  victualled  for  two 
moneths  and  to  be  readie  with  all  their  neccessaire  preparacons  by 
the  xxvth  of  this  present  to  joyne  with  her  Maties.  navie  under  the 
conducte  of  Sr.  Ffrauncis  Drake  Knight  Admirall  of  the  Fleete 
set  fourthe  in  this  West  countrye  wch  twoo  shippes  yor.  Lips. 
require  to  be  of  Threescore  tonnes  or  upwarde  :  Wee  have  in  all 
humble  manner  taken  due  consideracon  of  yor.  comaundment  in 
that  behalf  and  in  like  sort  do  beseeche  yor.  tender  regarde  of  us 
and  or.  liabilities  wch.  herein  Wee  will  most  trulie  discover  with 
peticon  that  it  may  please  yor.  good  Lips,  not  to  conceyve  the 
same  to  proceede  of  any  unwillinge  myndes  or  contempte  of  oures 
in  a  svica  tendinge  so  greatlie  to  her  Matie.  and  the  comon  good  of 
her  highnes  Healmes.  The  advauncement  wherof  wee  do  and  will 
to  the  whole  some  of  o.  liabilities  and  expence  of  o.  lyves  seeke  to 
further.  But  right  hs.  suche  hath  ben  the  state  of  theis  places 
through  the  great  losses  susteyned  by  the  3rnibargn)ent  of  or.  goodes 
in  the  K.  of  Spaynes  Dominions  and  the  wante  of  free  entercourse 
thither  duringe  the  space  of  three  yeares  the  only  vent  for  all 
eomodities  arisinge  among  us  by  way  of  traifique  that  wee  bothe 
generally  and  perticularUe  are  dryven  to  extreame  povertie  in 
lespecte  of  or.  former  estate :  and  the  greatest  nomber  so  farr 
indebted  that  there  substaunce  and  ly vinge  are  not  hable  to  make 

♦  Why  Tftrrinffton,  not  even  a  seA-port  town,  was  associated  with  Barn- 
staple in  thii  reqaisition  does  not  appear. 
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satisfaction  to  their  creditors.  By  reason  wlierof  wee  cannot  by 
any  indifferent  meanes  accomplisbe  this  peece  of  svice.  so  requyred 
at  or.  handes  wch.  with  or.  loyall  obedyence  wee  would  gladly  per- 
forme  if  or.  habilities  coulde  extende  thereunto  and  maynteyne  o. 
poor  families  withalL  And  where  yor.  Lips,  do  manifest  by  yor. 
Ires,  that  great  benefite  bathe  growne  to  theis  towne  by  ires. 
reprisaU  wee  do  also  in  that  behalf  signifie  that  where  any  one 
person  hath  receyved  by  those  adventures  oute  of  this  Porte  a 
comoditie  the  Porte  and  the  rest  of  the  merchants  thereof  have 
recoaved  treble  losses  for  the  same  and  the  parties  themselves  by 
those  adventures  rather  impoverished  then  anythinge  profited  the 
charges  and  myshappes  have  ben  so  great  and  dyvers.  And  there- 
fore male  it  please  yor.  ho  :  for  theis  great  causes  upon  this  our  true 
alegacons  to  vouchsaffe  a  discharge  of  this  burthen  beinge  too  heavie 
for  us  to  beare.  Most  humbly  leavinge  this  bringer  to  attende  yor. 
honorable  resolucons  therein  unto  whome  wee  have  recomended 
suche  further  matter  as  the  cause  in  that  behalf  may  requyre.  And 
so  prayeuge  the  Lorde  longe  to  preserve  yor.  honorable  estate  do 
liumbly  cease.  Frome  Barnestaple  the  viij  th  of  Aprill  1588  yor. 
h  :  most  humble  to  comaunde 

"  John  Harrys  Maior  of  Barnestaple 
"John  Barrett        Pawle  Worthb 

Aldermen  there 
"Peter  Wellington  mere  of  Toryton. 

"  To  the  right  honorable  or.  very  good  Lids,  the  Lordes  of  her 
Maties.  most  honorable  Pryvie  Counsaile." 

As  there  is  no  notice  existing  among  the  Barnstaple  records 
of  any  levy  having  been  made  for  the  setting  out  of  these 
ships,  I  think  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  municipalities  did 
not  further  stir  in  the  matter.  The  time  was  short;  and  as 
Walsingham  was  still  incredulous  of  the  coming  danger,  and 
even  in  the  middle  of  July,  a  few  days  before  the  Armada 
was  off  the  Lizard,  believed  that  it  had  dispersed  and  actually 
ordered  four  of  the  largest  ships  of  the  Eoyal  Navy  to  be 
disarmed  and  sent  into  dock,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  demand 
was  pressed.  From  this  it  seems  at  least  clear,  that  the 
North  Devon  ships  in  1588,  whatever  they  were,  must  have 
been  fitted  out  by  voluntary  private  adventurers. 

Meagre  as  are  the  local  contemporary  notices  of  these 
events,  we  should  be  almost  entirely  without  them  if  the 
extremely  valuable  Diary  of  Philip  Wyot,  Town  Clerk  of 
Barnstaple,  which,  or  as  much  of  it  as  has  been  preserved  by 
the  caprice  of  a  copyist,  was  first  fully  printed  by  Mr.  Chanter 
in  his  Literary  History  of  Barnstaple  [1866],  had  not  fortunately 
survived.  In  Wyot's  Diary,  under  the  year  1588,  but  with- 
out any  minuter  indication  of  the  date,  except  that  it  must 
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have  been  after  March  and  before  August,  occurs  the  follow- 
ing brief  but  remarkable  entry : 

"  5  ships  went  over  the  bar  to  join  S'-  F.  D.  at  plym®"* 

Whenever  this  note  has  been  quoted  it  has  been,  almost 
invariably,  assigned  to  the  month  of  March,  This  is  a 
mistake,  which  I  think  will  be  evident  on  a  closer  study  of 
the  arrangement,  and  on  a  comparison  with  the  other  entries. 
Had  it  been  so,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Town  Clerk, 
when  drawing  up  the  Mayor's  letter  to  the  Privy  Council, 
which  it  would  have  fallen  to  his  office  to  do,  would  scarcely 
have  omitted  so  plausible  a  reason  why  the  municipality 
might  fairly  have  been  excused  from  a  forced  contribution. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  entry  is  to  be  assigned,  more 
consistently  with  what  precedes  it,  to  the  month  of  April. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Diary  to  preclude 
the  assumption  that  it  was  before  the  16th  of  May,  the  date 
given  by  Stow  as  that  on  which  the  Barnstaple  ships  were 
present  with  the  Channel  fleet.  Another  observation  which 
I  have  to  make  on  the  entry  is  this  :  As  neither  the  day  nor 
the  month  is  specified  on  which  the  event,  striking  as  it 
would  have  been,  of  the  departure  of  the  five  ships,  took 
place,  I  think  it  more  reasonable  to  infer  that  they  sailed  at 
different  times  and  not  altogether.  In  the  same  valuable, 
but  fragmentary,  record  are  incidentally  mentioned,  about 
that  time,  1588-92,  six  different  armed  reprisal  ships — five  of 
them  by  name — as  belonging  to  Barnstaple,  f  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  to  remark  that  none  of  these  corresponds 
with  any  of  those  mentioned  by  Stow.  It  has  been  the 
fashion  to  assume  that  the  town  of  Barnstaple  fitted  out  the 
five  ships  recorded  by  Wyot.  Gribble,  Memorials  of  Bam- 
staple  (1830),  who  did  not  investigate  the  subject,  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  were  the  reprisal  ships  just  referred  to.  I 
shall  presently  show  how  far  I  consider  this  to  be  an  error. 

IV.  In  the  course  of  a  lecture  which  I  gave  in  the  year 
1865,  at  the  Barnstaple  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution, 
and  which  was  fully  reported  in  the  North  Devon  Journal  at 
the  time,  I  attempted  (but  much  more  briefly,  as  it  was  in 
connection  with  only  a  small  part  of  ray  subject,)  to  unravel 
the  facts  of  this  undoubtedly  obscure  incident  of  North 

*  Another  abstract  from  the  Diary  printed  in  the  North  I)ev<m  Magazine 
(1824)  gives  this  ba  six  ships.  I  have  preferred  Mr.  Chanter's  copy  as  more 
likely  to  be  the  correct  one 

t  The  Unieorn;  *  John  Norrys's  ship;'  the  Prudence  (Mr.  Doddridge's); 
the  White  Eart ;  the  Fortmouth;  the  Gift  (Mr.  MorcomVs). 

VOL.  XL  L 
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Devon  history.  As  a  summary,  I  said,  "  If  the  author  of 
Westward  Ho  !  had  not  assigned  in  his  beautiful  romance  an 
altogether  inconsistent  date  for  the  departure  of  the  [seven  ?] 
vessels  which  had  been  in  preparation  at  Bideford  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  of  the  Armada  for  the  relief  of  the 
infant  colony  in  Virginia,  but  which,  on  the  order  reaching 
the  outports  for  the  stay  of  all  shipping,  were  diverted  to  the 
pressing  national  service,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  avoided  the  conjecture  that  the  vessels  mentioned  by  Stow 
and  Wyot  were  identical  with  them.  But  the  precision  with 
which  a  day  in  June  is  given  [Westward  Ho!  chap,  xxix], 
obviously  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  for  which  Professor 
Kingsley  doubtless  has  sufficient  authority,  precludes  such  a 
theory."  I  added,  to  the  effect,  that,  as  it  was,  we  were 
required  to  believe  that  the  North  Devon  waters  furnished  a 
far  more  numerous  and  formidable  flotilla  than  we  had  pre- 
viously had  any  conception  of,  to  take  part  in  the  gr^t 
struggle  with  the  naval  power  of  Spain. 

This  immediately  brought  me  an  unexpected,  but  courteous 
and  characteristic,  letter  from  the  author  of  Westward  Ho ! 
which  has  since  been  printed  (but  by  a  printer's  error  there 
wrongly  addressed)  in  Charles  Kingsley:  His  Letters  and 
Memories  of  his  Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  446-7.  I  extract  from  it  all 
that  is  necessary  to  the  present  purpose : 

"EvERSLEY,  January  7th,  1866.  ...  I  wrote  Westward  Ho! 
without  any  access  to  town  records,  much  more  to  state  papers, 
chiefly  by  the  light  of  my  dear  old  Hakluyt.  I  had  always  be^n 
puzzled  by  the  small  mention  of  Barnstaple  in  the  documente  which 
I  knew,  and  had  supposed  that  it  being  the  port,  Bideford  vessels 
were  restored  as  belonging  to  Barnstaple;  while  Sir  Bichard 
Grenville,  who  then  seems  to  have  had  one  home  at  Bideford,  and 
another  at  Tapeley,  was  lord  and  master,  and  took  the  glory,  while 
he  did  the  work. 

"As  for  my  date  for  the  ships  being  stopped  before  the  coming 
of  the  Armada,  I  think  I  must  have  got  it  from  some  of  the 
Hakluyt  Society's  publications,  for  I  always  tried  to  be  as  accurate 
as  possible.  But  pray  convince  me  of  errors  as  much  as  you  will, 
as  long  as  you  do  it  in  the  kindly  spirit  of  your  lecture.  I 
have  evidently  been  unjust  to  Barnstaple  simply  from  ignorance. 
.... 

The  writer  scarcely  did  justice  to  himself;  but  a  barrier 
was  removed ;  and,  having  a  key  to  the  sources  from  whence 
his  inspiration  was  derived,  I  have  felt  the  more  desirous  of 
discovering  the  actual  facts  which  the  brilliant  pen  of  the 
author  of  Westward  Ho !  embellished,  and  there  need  be  no 
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hesitation  in  now  dismissing  the  unfortunate  and,  no  doubt, 
capricious  date  which  was  plainly  irreconcilable  with  any 
tenable  theory  about  them. 

V.  Sir  Richard  Grenville  returned  to  England  in  December, 
1586,  from  that  expedition,  for  the  reUef  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  newly-planted  colony  in  Virginia,  which  had  been 
so  fatally  delayed  by  the  accident  of  his  ship  having  been 
beneaped  on  Barnstaple  Bar,  as  narrated  in  a  paper  which  I 
read  to  this  Association  in  1867.*  Pillaging  a  town  or  two 
on  the  islands  of  the  Azores,  among  which  the  bolder  priva- 
teers were  accustomed  to  lie  in  wait  for  Spanish  ships  home- 
ward bound  from  the  West  Indies,  on  his  way,  he  brought 
back  a  full-freighted  prize  into  the  port  of  Barnstaple.!  This 
incident  is  chronicled  by  Wyot. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  next  and  last  colonizing  expedition, 
as  is  well  known,  departed  from  Plymouth  in  the  following 
year,  1587,  equipped  on  a  larger  scale,  but  with  even  more 
disastrous  results.  Meanwhile  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  in  the 
February  of  that  year,  had  been  at  Barnstaple,  with  other 
justices  of  the  peace,  mustering  the  armed  levies;  and  at 
Christmas  following  he  was  conferring  at  Exeter  with  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  and  the  Earl  of  Bath,  on 
the  defence  of  the  Western  Counties;  for  the  portentous 
shadow  of  the  threatened  Spanish  invasion  was  already 
creeping  over  the  nation.  It  does  not  appear  that  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  was  ever  in  the  North  of  Devon.  Although,  as 
Oldys  says,  his  thoughts  were  "diverted,  for  a  while,  from 
planting  in  a  foreign  country,  and  engaged  upon  schemes  for 
displanting  rather  those  powerful  enemies  who  were  preparing 
to  root  themselves  in  his  own;" J  yet  at  this  conference  in 
Exeter  it  would  have  been  known  to  him  that  bad  news  had 
come  home  from  Virginia  only  a  few  weeks  before ;  and  we 
learn  from  Hakluyt  that  he  certainly  projected  another 
expedition,  for  the  relief  of  his  sufifering  colonists,  which  was 
to  sail  from  North  Devon  under  the  charge  of  his  cousin 
Grenville  in  the  spring  of  1588. 

We  left  Sir  Richard  Grenville's  ships,  presumably,  lying  in 
the  estuary  of  the  Taw  and  Torridge,  on  their  return  from 

♦  IVanM.  Devon.  A$toe.t  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 

t  It  was  not  on  tliiB  return  voyage,  but  on  that  of  the  previous  year,  that 
GrenviUe  effected  that  remarkable  exploit  which  is  recorded  in  Purchas.  He 
*'  tooke  a  8paniahe  ship  of  three  hundred  tunne  richly  laden  by  the  way, 
boording  her  with  a  Boate  made  of  the  boords  of  Chests,  which  as  soone  aa 
hee  had  boorded  her  feU  in  sunder  and  sunke  at  the  ship's  side." — Purcha$ 
his  Pilgrimme$,  bk.  viij.  oh.  9.  X  Life  of  Sir  W.  R,  p.  39. 
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Virginia  They  were  the  frigate  and  fly-boat  which  we  have 
heard  of  before — possibly  a  third  ship ;  for  another  account 
says  that  Grenville  had  arrived  out  with  three  ships,*  although 
Wyot's  note,  quoted  in  my  former  paper,  would  seem  to  imply 
that  he  left  North  Devon  with  only  two — and  the  Spanish 
prize.  These  were  the  ships  which  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh 
undoubtedly  intended  to  refit.  White,  the  governor  of  the 
colony,  had,  in  fact,  returned  in  a  deplorable  condition  to 
obtain  further  succour  for  the  planters,  in  the  previous 
November;  whereupon,  according  to  Hakluyt,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh — 

"  Foorthwith  appointed  a  pinnesse  to  be  sent  thither  with  all  such 
necessaries  as  he  understood  they  stood  in  neede  of;  and  also  wrote 
his  letters  unto  them,  wherein  among  other  matters  he  comforted 
them  with  promise,  that  with  all  convenient  speede  he  would  pre- 
pare a  good  supply  of  shipping  and  men  with  suflficience  of  all 
thinges  needefull,  which  he  intended,  God  willing,  should  be  with 
them  the  sommer  following.  Which  pinnesse  and  fieete  were  ac- 
cordingly prepared  in  the  West  coimtrey  at  Bidiforde  under  the 
chardge  of  Sir  Richard  GreeneuiL" 

Neither  the  "  pinnesse  "  nor  the  letters,  however,  were  ever 
dispatched : 

**  This  fleete  being  now  in  a  reddinesse  only  staying  but  for  a 
faire  wind  to  put  to  sea,  at  the  same  time  there  was  spred  through- 
out all  England  such  report  of  the  wonderfull  preparation  and  in- 
vhicible  fleetes  made  by  the  King  of  Spaine  joyned  with  the  power 
of  the  Pope  for  the  invading  of  England,  that  most  of  the  ships 
of  warre  then  in  a  readines  in  any  haven  in  England  were  stayed 
for  service  at  homo."f 

It  was  on  this  passage  or,  which  is  more  probable,  on  an 
allusion  to  it  in  Sir  R  H.  Schomburgk*s  Discovery  of  Guiana, 
printed  by  the  Hakluyt  Society  in  1848,  Introduction,  p.  xxxi, 
that  Kingsley  seems  to  have  founded  his  story. 

There  appears  to  be  no  authority  for  the  seven  ships  of 
Sir  Richard  Grenville's  squadron,  nor,  indeed,  for  any  specific 
number ;  and,  remembering  the  service  for  which  the  vessels 
were  originally  intended,  it  is  not  likely  that,  if  so  many 
were  in  existence,  the  whole  of  them  would  have  been  fitted 
out  in  such  "  warlike  manner  "  as  the  new  emergency  required. 
The  date,  June  21st,  which  Kingsley  assigned  for  their  de- 

♦  Strachet,  Hiatorie  of  TravaiU  into  Virginia  (Hakluyt  Society,  1849), 
p.  149. 

t  Uakluyt*8  Collection,  let  ed.,  1589,  fo.  771.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  H. 
Major,  F.8.A.,  for  pointing  out  to  me  the  passage  just  quoted  It  is  not  in 
the  2nd  edition,  published  ten  years  later,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
one  which  Kingsley  had  before  him. 
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parture,  must  be  deemed  to  be  purely  imaginary ;  if  it  were 
proved  to  be  correct,  the  theory  which  I  am  propounding 
would  fall  to  the  ground.  And  if,  I  may  add,  these  were  not 
the  three  historical  Barnstaple  ships  mentioneil  by  Stow  as 
having  been  in  the  English  Channel  on  the  16th  of  May, 
then  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show  that  they  ever  went 
to  sea. 

We  are  not  without  some  collateral  evidence,  slight  as  it 
may  be,  of  this  identity.  The  first  name,  the  Galeon  Dvdley, 
has  not  quite  an  English  look,  and  I  have  found  the  prefix 
rarely  to  occur  in  the  lists  of  shipping  of  that  period.  It 
seems  to  indicate  a  Spanish  origin  and  build.  Is  it  too  much 
to  conjecture  that  this  was  the  Spanish  prize — renamed?* 
We  know  that,  at  that  very  time,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
courting  the  favour  of  Dudley  (Earl  of  Leicester).  With 
regard  to  another  of  these  ships,  it  is  perhaps  something 
more  than  a  coincidence  that  one  of  the  fleet  which  sailed 
under  Sir  Richard  Grenville  from  Plymouth  in  the  Virginian 
expedition  of  1585  was  the  Tygery\  of  140  tons. 

VI.  Bideford  has  indisputably  a  splendid  heritage,  in  the 
possession  of  her  heroic  son,  Sir  Richard  Grenville— one  of 
the  grandest  figures  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  That  he  sent  to 
sea,  in  the  great  national  crisis,  the  ships  which  he  probably 
jointly  owned  with  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  which  they  to- 
gether had  prepared  for  another  purpose,  as  told,  but  with 
the  adornment  of  poetical  license,  by  the  author  of  Westward 
Ho!  is  just  what  his  patriotic  enthusiasm  would  have 
prompted  him  to  do ;  and  if  there  is  no  certain  proof,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  there  is  very  great  probability  that  he  did 
so.^  It  is  not  clear  that  he  accompanied  the  squadron ;  it  is 
almost  certain  that  he  did  not.  Among  the  knightly  names 
of  those  who  joined  the  fleet  in  the  English  Channel  from 
all  quarters,  his  does  not  appear;  and  Hakluyt  expressly 
states  that  he  was  '*  personally  commanded  not  to  depart  out 
of  ComewalL" 

*  The  OaUon  Dudley  appears  once  again  in  history.  Job  Hortop,  whose 
remarkable  sufferings  as  a  gaUey- slave  in  Spain  are  narrated  in  Hakluyt, 
escaped  from  San  Lncar  in  a  Flemish  vessel  which  was  captured  at  sea  by 
the  OaUon  Dudley  and  carried  into  Southampton.  This  happened  two  years 
afterwards. 

t  She  is  associated  with  an  early  shark  story  related  in  The  Hawkins 
Voyages  (H.S.,  1878,  p.  161)  "A  sharke  cut  off  the  legge  of  one  of  the 
companie,  sitting  in  the  chaines  and  washing  himself o." 

J  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  Mr.  Parry  {Trans.  Devon  Assoc. ^ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  403-4)  is  altogether  wrong  in  Hs  account  of  this  incident,  having 
confounded  with  it  the  expedition  of  1686. 
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That  Bideford  was  the  head-quarters,  so  to  speetk,  of  this 
expedition,  I  believe  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  But  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  as- 
sumption that  Bideford  had  a  monopoly  in  it.  The  £act  is 
that  Sir  Richard  Grenville's  name,  in  connection  naturally 
with  Bideford,  rose  above  the  horizon  at  that  period;  and 
that,  I  believe,  is  why  Kingsley  was  "  puzzled  by  the  small 
mention  of  Barnstaple "  in  the  scanty  accounts  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  It  must  certainly  have  been  far  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  town  of  Bideford  to  furnish  the  two  hundred 
men,  who,  by  a  not  immoderate  computation,  would  have  made 
up  the  crews  of  the  three  ships  of  the  squadron.*  It  is 
much  more  likely  that  the  whole  seafaring  population  of 
North  Devon,  not  excepting  the  pilots  of  Ilfmcombe  and  the 
fishermen  of  Clovelly,  contributed  volunteers.  The  storm 
had  been  forecast ;  and  notwithstanding  Wyot's  complaint — 
"this  countrye  is  dailey  further  charged  with  ammunition 
and  harness  expecting  and  providing  for  invasions  and  warrs 
....  the  like  hath  never  been  seen " — the  service  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  popular  and  attractive.  And,  as  the 
Galcon  Dudley^  the  Ood-save-her,  and  the  Tyger,  hailed  from 
the  port  of  Barnstaple,  they,  therefore,  inevitably  became 
associated  with  the  history  of  that  ancient  town. 

As  to  the  remaining  two  ships  which  make  up  the  number 
of  the  North  Devon  fleet  of  1588,  as  we  find  them  chronicled 
by  Wyot,  there  can  be  no  hesitation,  I  suppose,  in  concluding 
that  they  were  Barnstaple  ships — they  could  not  well  have 
been  any  other — fitted  out  probably  by  the  Norryses,  Dodd- 
ridges,  Morcombs,  and  other  merchant  venturers  of  that  day. 
One  of  these,  the  Joh7i,  sixty-five  men,  has  been  distinctly 
identified  as  such.  The  name  of  the  fifth  has  unfortunately 
not  been  preserved,  and  she  may  have  been  only  a  victualler. 

VII.  My  conclusion  then  briefly  is  this:  (1)  That  the 
Raleigh-Grenville  squadron  and  the  three  Barnstaple  ships 
were  identical ;  (2)  that  these  ships  were  manned  by  North 
Devon  men,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  at 
Bideford,  and  formed  part  of  the  fleet  which  Wyot,  in  April, 
noted  as  having  sailed  over  the  bar ;  (3)  that  the  remaining 
two  ships  were  fitted  out  by  Barnstaple  alone,  and  sailed 
with,  or  (which  is  more  probable)  followed  theuL 

*  The  average  tonnage  of  the  Yolimteer  fleet  under  Sir  F.  Drake  was  160. 
The  average  number  of  men  in  each,  nearly  75. — Lediakd,  quoted  by 
Barrow,  Ltfe  of  Sir  Franei*  Drake,  p.  20 8. 
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VIII.  And  80  they  sailed  away  on  their  coasting  voyage  of 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  rendezvous  at  Plymouth.  "  I  assure 
your  Majestie,"  wrote  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  the  Queen,  "  I 
have  not  in  my  ly£fe  time  knowen  better  men  and  possessed 
with  gallanter  mynds  then  your  Majestie's  people  are  for  the 
most  p4rte  which  are  here  gathred  together  vollontaryllye  to 
put  ther  hands  and  hartts  to  the  fynyshing  of  this  great  peice 
of  work."  *  And  on  that  July  evening,  when  Drake  warped 
his  miscellaneous  fleet  of  sixty  sail  out  of  Plymouth  Sound, 
we  may  believe  that  the  North  Devon  ships  were  among  the 
number,  and  that  they  took  part  in  the  memorable  ten  days' 
running  fight  with  the  Spanish  Armada  up  the  English 
Channel. 

♦  Ba&kow,  Life  of  Sir  Francis  Drakes  p.  277. 
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The  period  at  which  geological  history  commences  is  so 
indefinitely  remote,  that  it  can  only  be  described  as  "once 
on  a  time/'  and  it  would  be  a  work  demanding  a  good  deal 
of  antiquarian  research  to  trace  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
names  which  are  now  familiar  to  us  as  household  words. 

The  "  old  men  "  who  worked  for  stream  tin  on  Dartmoor  in 
pre-historic  times  probably  were  quite  as  well  acquainted  in 
a  practical  way  with  the  difference  between  granite  and  slate 
as  the  miner  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though  they  might 
be  unable  to  fix  upon  any  definite  name  by  which  each  kind 
of  rock  could  be  made  known  to  others  beyond  their  own 
immediate  vicinity.  Some  of  the  names  of  metals,  on  the 
other  hand,  such  as  tin,  copper,  silver,  and  iron,  from  a  very 
early  date,  have  represented  interchangeable  ideas,  equally 
intelligible  to  Devonshire  and  Cornish  miners,  and  to  those 
from  far-distant  parts. 

To  the  general  rule  applying  to  rocks  one  of  the  earliest 
exceptions  may  probably  be  found  in  the  word  lime,  derived, 
according  to  Johnson,  from  the  Saxon  "gelyman,"  to  glue.  We 
know  from  Vitruvius  that  the  Romans  were  very  particular 
in  their  choice  of  materials  for  making  mortar,  and  it  is 
possible  the  example  they  set  during  their  occupation  of 
Britain  may  have  extended  in  course  of  time  to  districts 
which  never  came  directly  under  their  sway.  The  use  of 
lime  for  purposes  of  agriculture  is  mentioned  by  Pliny ;  but 
it  is  evident,  from  a  reference  in  Risdon's  Survey  of  Devon, 
that  it  was  adopted  as  a  novelty  in  this  county  only  in  the 
early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  oldest  names  I  have  been  able  to  trace  as  applying  to 
Devonshire  rocks  are — Moorstone,  Lyme  Rock,  Black  Bam, 
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Shillate,  or  Shellet,  Killas,  Spar,  and  Dun-stone.  Moorstone 
is  the  term  used  for  granite,*  evidently  from  its  occurrence  on 
Dartmoor;  Black  Ram  is  a  kind  of  iron  stone;  Shillate  is 
still  the  provincial  name  for  soft  slate  or  shale;  Killas  is 
rather  more  a  Cornish  miners'  synonym  for  slate;  Spar  is 
white  quartz;  and  Dun-stone  represents  the  hard  grits  of 
the  Carboniferous  district  between  Barnstaple  and  Oke- 
hampton.t 

The  next  step  brings  us  to  the  classification  of  the  rocks ; 
and  here  I  must  make  a  slight  digression  from  Devonshire, 
in  order  to  explain  the  principles  adopted  by  the  early 
geologists  in  classifying  rocks  generally.  In  1756  Lehman, 
a  German,  observed  "that  the  lower  rocks  in  some  of  the 
mining  districts  were  distinguished  from  the  upper  rocks  by 
their  great  hardness  and  by  their  structure,  which  was  for  the 
most  part  either  crystalline  or  slaty.  They  were  also  dis- 
tinguished by  the  absence  of  shells  and  other  organic  remains, 
and  by  the  absence  of  fragments  of  other  rocks  which  occur 
so  frequently  in  the  upper  ix)cks  or  strata.  He  further 
observed  that  many  of  the  upper  strata,  besides  containing 
organic  remains,  appeared  to  have  been  formed  of  fragments 
of  the  lower  rocks,  broken  down  and  agglutinated  together; 
and  hence  he  inferred  that  the  lower  rocks  were  formed 
prior  to  the  creation  of  animals,  and  he  gave  them  the  name 
of  Primitive  or  Primary,  and  distinguished  the  upper  by  the 
name  of  Secondary."  J 

In  1780  Werner  established  the  principle  that  stratified 
rocks  are  laid  one  on  another  in  a  certain  order  of  succession, 
and  observed  a  series  of  formations,  principally  clay-slates, 
resting  on  the  primitive  rocks,  which  had  less  of  the  crystal- 
line aspect,  and  contained  organic  remains.  He  considered 
these  as  interposed  between  the  grand  series  of  primitive  and 
secondar}'  rocks,  and  that,  although  occasionally  alternating, 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  primitive,  and  on  the  other  with 
some  members  of  the  secondary  class,  their  characters  were 
80  well  marked  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  class,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  Transition,  from  its  forming,  as  it  were,  the 

*  Granite  is  a  oorroption  of  the  Latin  geranitea.  The  first  modern  writer 
who  nses  this  word  isToumefort,  the  naturalist,  in  his  Account  of  a  Voyage  to 
ih4  Levant,  published  in  1699,  though  to  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  seems 
to  have  been  applied  indififerently  to  any  granular  stone.  (See  Jameson's 
Manual  of  Mineralogy,  1821,  p.  346.) 

t  Mr.  Worth  informs  me  that  in  South  Devon  the  name  Dunstone  is 
applied  by  the  quarrymen  to  the  trappean  rocks — the  harder  varieties  being 
known  as  Gray,  or  more  frequently  *'Blue  Dun,"  the  loose-textured  and 
porous  as  **  Honeycomb  Dun." 

X  Bakbwbll*8  Geology,  Third  Edition,  1828,  p.  8. 
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transition  or  passage  from  the  primitive  to  the  secondary 
rocks.* 

The  slates  belonging  to  this  period  received  from  Werner 
the  name  of  Grauwacke — a  term  used  by  the  miners  of 
Saxony  for  a  particular  kind  of  arenaceous  rock,  and  which 
soon  became  corrupted,  or  rather  semi-translated,  by  some 
English  geologists  into  Greywacke.  Smith,  however,  as  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  in  his  classification  of  rocks,  published 
in  1815,  reverted  to  the  term  Killas,  the  name  under  which 
the  slates  were  known  to  the  Cornish  miners. 

In  1831  the  Rev.  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison, 
working  simultaneously,  but  independently,  began  the  analysis 
of  the  transition  slates  of  Wales  and  the  North  of  England. 
The  latter  established  the  Silurian  period,  with  its  various 
subdivisions ;  and  the  former  gave  the  name  of  Cambrian  to 
some  still  older  deposits.  Meanwhile  the  whole  of  the  North 
Devon  slates,  grits,  and  sandstones  continued  to  be  grouped 
together  as  Grauwacke  till  the  year  1836,  when  Sedgwick 
and  Murchison  read  a  paper  at  the  Bristol  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  in  which  they  separated  the  upper  mass 
of  rocks,  and  referred  them  to  a  Carboniferous  age ;  the  lower 
series  they  divided  into  five  groups,  but  assigned  what  is  now 
known  as  Upper  Devonian  to  the  Silurian  system. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  at 
Liverpool  in  1837,  the  Eev.  D.  Williams  divided  the  North 
Devon  Grauwacke  into  seven  minor  groups,  as  follows : 

7.  Trilobite  slates. 

6.  Woolacombe  flag  and  sandstones  (including  the  Baggy 
Point  sandstones). 

5.  Limestones  of  Combmartin  and  Ilfracombe,  with  the 
Morte  roofing  slates. 

4.  Bed  slates  and  laminated  sandstone  of  Trentishoe  and 
the  Great  Hangman. 

3.  Calcareous  slates  of  Lynton. 

2.  Sandstones  of  the  Foreland,  &c. 

1.  Limestone  of  Cannington  Park. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  Trilobite  slates  passed  into 
an  upper  group  of  Wavellite  schistus,  and  black  limestones, 
supporting  a  still  higher  group,  which  he  names  the  Gulmi- 
ferous  and  Floriferous  Shades  and  Sandstones. 

Leaving  out  group  1  (the  Cannington  Park  limestone), 
the  above  classification  contains  a  wonderfully  accurate 
description  of  the  sequence  of  the  North  Devon  beds,  and 

*  See  Jambsom's  Mineralogy^  p.  876. 
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forms  the  general  basis  upon  which  the  present  subdivisions 
rest. 

About  this  time,  Mr.  Lonsdale,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the 
Geological  Society,  remarked  that  the  fossils  of  this  Grau- 
wacke  group  had  characters  intermediate  between  those  of 
the  Silurian  rocks,  lately  reduced  to  order  by  the  labours  of 
Murchison,  and  those  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone,  and 
therefore  suggested  that  the  Devon  and  Cornish  rocks  were 
of  an  age  intermediate  between  the  two.  '*This  shrewd 
suggestion  was  adopted  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  and  Sir  R.  I. 
Murchison,  and  the  age  of  the  Devonian  slates  was  ap- 
proximately determined  by  it."* 

In  January,  1838,  Mr.  Weaver,  in  a  paper  to  the  Geological 
Society,!  suggested  the  following  subdivisions  of  the  North 
Devon  area — 

8.  Culmiferous  shales. 

7.  Wavellite  schistus  and  limestone. 

6.  Trilobite  slates. 

5.  Woolacombe  sandstones,  flagstones,  and  slates. 

4.  Morte  slates. 

3.  Trentishoe  quartzy  slates  and  sandstones,  including  the 
Combmartin  limestone. 

2.  Lynton  calcareous  slates. 

1.  Foreland  sandstone. 

This  classification  differs,  as  will  be  seen,  from  that  of  the 
Eev.  D.  Williams  in  one  material  point  only,  the  Comb- 
martin  limestone  being  grouped  with  the  underlying  Trentis- 
hoe slates  and  sandstones,  instead  of  with  the  overlying 
Morte  slates. 

"  About  the  year  1832,  Sir  Henry  (then  Mr.)  De  la  Beche, 
having  for  some  time  previously  worked  at  the  geology  of  the 
West  of  England,  proposed  to  the  government  to  publish 
geologically  coloured  copies  of  the  Ordnance  maps  of  Devon 
and  ComwalL  In  that  year  accordingly  a  sum  of  £300  was 
set  apart  for  the  purpose  in  the  Ordnance  estimates,  Mr.  De 
la  Beche  contributing  the  remainder  and  greater  portion  of 
the  expense.  In  subsequent  years  larger  public  funds  were 
supplied,  and  a  small  geological  branch  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  formed  under  Mr.  De  la  Beche."  I 

In  1839,  the  Bepart  on  the  Oeology  of  Cornwall,  Devon, 

*  Jukes,  Additumal  Note*,  p.  x. 
f  Proe,  0§ol,  8oc.f  yoI.  ii.  pp.  589,  59U. 

X  Ser  Maje»ty*a  Oeologieal  Survey  of  the  United  Kirtydom,  by  J.  Beetb 
JvKEB,  1867.  p.  4. 
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and  West  Somerset,  was  published  by  order  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.  In  this  work 
the  North  Devon  area  is  divided  by  De  la  Beche  into  two 
portions.  South  of  a  boundary  line  running  through  Barn- 
staple, Brushford,  Clayhanger,  and  Kittisford,  the  rocks  are 
included  under  the  general  head  of  *'  Carbonaceous  deposits  " 
whilst  for  everything  from  the  north  of  this  line  to  the 
Bristol  Channel,  the  name  Grauwacke  is  not  only  strictly 
adhered  to,  but  the  continuation  of  its  use  is  somewhat 
defended  in  preference  to  the  newly-adopted  terms,  Cambrian 
and  Silurian.*  The  lithological  character  of  the  various  beds, 
as  well  as  their  position  in  relation  to  each  other,  is  noticed 
at  some  length,!  but  no  uniform  system  either  of  classification 
or  nomenclature  is  suggested.  The  maps  accompanying  the 
Report  were  those  published  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  in 
1809,  with  the  boundary  between  the  Grauwacke  and  the 
Carbonaceous  deposits  marked  on  them,  but  no  attempt 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  define  any  of  the  subdivisions 
of  the  rocks. 

Immediately  after  the  publication  of  De  la  Beche's  Beport 
his  conclusions  were  disputed  by  Sedgwick  and  Murchison, 
and  as  there  was  a  doubt  on  the  subject.  Professor  J.  Phillips 
received  a  commission  from  the  government  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  Organic  remains  of  the  district  The  results 
were  published  in  1841,  under  the  title  of  Figures  and 
Descriptions  of  the  Falceozoic  Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and 
West  Somei'set,  and  included  59  plates  with  descriptions  of 
277  fossils,  besides  copious  tables  showing  their  relative 
distribution.  Though  the  term  Grauwacke  was  totally 
abandoned  in  this  work,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  newer 
title  of  **  Devonian  "  was  only  used  four  or  five  times  in  the 
description  of  the  series,  and  in  three  instances  out  of  these, 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  employed,  as  designating 
a  life-period,  but  as  the  equivalent  of  Devonshire,  in  contra- 
distinction to  Cornwall  and  Germany. 

As  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Scotland  and  Wales  also 
occupies  the  great  interval  between  the  Silurian  and  Carboni- 
ferous systems,  PhiUips  to  the  very  last  was  excessively 
cautious  in  his  use  of  the  term  Devonian  as  indicating  a 
geological  period,  and  in  order  to  avoid  confusing  these  two 
very  dissimilar  deposits,  it  may  be  noticed  that  he  usually 
preferred  to  designate  our  rocks  as  the  "North  Devon  Series," 
or  as  the  "  Devonian  Type." 

♦  Her  Majesty'B  Orological  Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  J.  Psm 
Jukes,  1867,  pp.  38-U.  t  pp.  47-61. 
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The  subdivisions  of  the  North  Devon  rocks  given  in  this 
work  are  as  follows : 

7.  Carbonaceous  group. 
6.  Pilton  group. 
5.  Morthoe  group. 
4.  Ilfracombe  group. 
3.  Martiiihoe  group. 
2.  Lynton  group. 
1.  Foreland  grits. 

Here  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  Morthoe  group  is  made  to 
include  not  only  the  Morte  Slates,  but  the  Pickwell  Down 
Sandstones  also ;  this  apparent  omission  being  due  to  the 
fact  that,  having  yielded  no  fossils,  the  consideration  of  them 
did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  what  was  purely  a  palseon- 
tological  analysis. 

In  1862  and  1863  the  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter  read  papers  to 
the  British  Association*  and  the  Geological  Society!  on  the 
Upper  Devonian  rocks,  in  which  he  separated  the  Marwood 
bed  (previously  refered  to  by  PhiUipsJ  as  differing  from  the 
rest  of  his  Pilton  group),  and  showed  by  fossil  evidence  its 
position  at  the  base  of  the  Pilton  group. 

In  May,  1865,  the  late  Mr.  Jukes,  in  the  course  of  a 
communication  to  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland, 
suggested  that  the  Marwood  and  Pilton  beds  were  the 
equivalents  of  the  Carboniferous  Slate  of  the  south-west  of 
Ireland,  and  stated  that  he  did  not  feel  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  rocks  about  Ilfracombe  and  the  north  coast  are  really 
below  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  beds  of  Morte  Bay.§  This 
idea  was  worked  out  in  a  more  extended  form  in  the  two 
subsequent  years ;  first,  in  a  paper  to  the  Geological  Society  ;|| 
and  secondly,  in  one  which  he  printed  for  circulation  amongst 
the  Fellows. IT  In  the  first  of  these  Mr.  Jukes  disputes  the 
reality  of  the  apparent  order  of  succession,  and  supposes 
there  is  either  a  concealed  anticlinal  with  an  inversion  to  the 

*  **  On  the  identity  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone  with  the  Uppermost 
Devonian  (Marwood  Beds),'*  &c.  Rep,  Brit.  Asioe.,  1862.  Trans,  of  Sections, 
p.  92 

t  *'  On  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  Upper  Devonian  Rocks."  Quart, 
Jour.  Oeol,  8oe.,  vol  xix.  p.  474.  J  Palaozoie  Fossils^.  186. 

}  **  Notes  for  a  comparison  between  the  rocks  of  the  South-  West  of  Ireland 
and  those  of  North  Devon  and  of  Rhenish  Prussia,"  pp.  10  and  13. 

g  *«0n  the  (Wboniferous  Slate  (or  Devonian  Rocks),  and  the  Old  Red 
Sandstone  of  South  Ireland  and  North  Devon."  Quart,  Jour,  Oeol,  Soc,, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  320. 

%  *'  Additional  Notes  on  the  grouping  of  the  rocks  of  North  Devon  and 
West  Somerset."    Dublin,  1867. 
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north,  or,  what  he  believes  to  be  more  probable,  a  concealed 
fault  running  nearly  east  and  west  through  the  centre  of 
North  Devon,  with  a  large  downthrow  to  the  north,  placing 
the  Lynton  beds  on  the  same  general  horizon  as  those  of 
Baggy  and  Marwood.  In  the  last  paper  the  line  of  the  sup- 
posed fault,  with  the  areas  severally  referred  to  Old  Red 
Sandstone  and  Carboniferous  Slate  are  shown  on  a  small 
map  of  the  district. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  continuity  of  the  history  of  Mr. 
Jukes's  opinions  I  have  been  obliged  to  outrun  for  a  couple 
of  years  the  chronological  order  in  which  other  North  Devon 
papers  have  been  published. 

In  1865,  by  request  of  the  Exeter  Naturalists'  Club,  I  gave 
a  description  of  the  geology  of  North  Devon  at  a  meeting  of 
that  body,  held  at  Westward  Ho.  With  the  addition  of  the 
Marwood  Zone,  the  classification  followed  very  nearly  that  of 
Phillips's ;  but  I  then  exhibited  for  the  first  time  a  map,  on 
the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile,  showing  the  sequence  of 
the  divisions  as  now  adopted,  including  the  division  of  the 
Morthoe  group  into  two  parts,*  and  the  general  zones  or 
lines  of  latitude  followed  by  each.  These  were  laid  down 
from  personal  observations  made  during  the  preceding  four 
years,  tlie  country  embraced  being  included  in  sheets  xxvL 
and  xxvii.  of  the  Ordnance  Survey.  It  is  due  to  my  old 
friend  the  lat^  Eev.  Francis  Mules,  Rector  of  Bittadon,  to 
say,  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  kind  assistance  in  many  a 
difficulty  this  map  would  not  have  been  completed  at  so 
early  a  date.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Ussher,  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  who  has  had  ample  opportunities  of 
testing  the  accuracy  of  my  conclusions,  has  recently  traced 
the  boundaries  of  the  divisions  in  greater  detail  than  I  had 
attempted  to  do  ;  and  in  a  letter  received  last  month,  autho- 
rizes me  to  say  that  he  has  verified  and  confirmed  the  general 
sequence  laid  down  on  that  map  in  every  important  par- 
ticular. 

A  slight  alteration  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  beds  was 
suggested  by  me  in  1867  in  order  to  prevent  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  misuse  of  the  term  "Marwood  Zone."  In 
collecting  materials  for  Mr.  Davidson's  Monograph  of  the 
Brachiopoda,]  it  was  observed  that  many  fossils  belonging 
to  the  Pilton  beds  were  wrongfully  referred  to  this  group 

*  The  lower  portion  of  this  group  consists  exclusively  of  elateSy  to  which 
the  old  term  of  Morto  Slates  has  since  been  limited,  the  Upper  SandBtone 
division  being  distinguished  as  the  PickweU  Down  Series. 

t  Palojontographical  Society,  1865. 
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because  they  happened  to  have  been  found  in  some  part  of 
the  extensive  parish  of  Marwood ;  and  in  proposing  the  name 
"  Cucullsea  Bed "  as  a  substitute,  I  was  guided  by  the  fact 
that  in  many  places,  as  at  Baggy  Point,  this  Sandstone  is  a 
perfect  congeries  of  shells  belonging  to  five  or  six  species  of 
the  genus  Cucullcea.* 

As  the  bed  forms  a  well-marked  geological  horizon  in 
North  Devon,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  extends  in  an 
almost  straight  line  from  Baggy  Point  to  near  Highbray,  a 
distance  of  seventeen  miles.  Further  eastward  it  is  less 
clearly  defined,  owing  partly  to  the  folding  over  of  the  slates, 
and  partly  to  unequal  deposition.  I  have  however  lately,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Ussher,  obtained  the  characteristic  fossil 
at  a  point  one  mile  west  of  Wiveliscombe,  where  the 
Devonian  beds  terminate,  and  forty  miles  from  Baggy  Point. 
Intercalated  with  the  Sandstones  are  several  beds  of  greenish 
or  olive-coloured  slates,  in  which  Lingula  squamiformia 
occurs.  In  the  Sandstone  portion  of  the  Cucullaea  bed  no 
brachippod  has  hitherto  been  found,  whilst  in  the  adjacent 
Pilton  group  we  have  about  thirty  species  belonging  to  this 
class  of  shell. 

In  1867  Mr.  B.  Etheridge,  Palaeontologist  to  the  Geological 
Survey,  brought  out  a  very  elaborate  memoir  on  the  physical 
structure  of  West  Somerset  and  North  Devon,  and  on  the 
paljeontological  value  of  the  Devonian  fossils.f     In  this  is 

fiven  a  complete  census  of  all  the  known  species  of  Old  Bed 
andstone  and  Devonian  fossils,  the  latter  tabulated  according 
to  their  occurrence  in  the  lower,  middle,  or  upper  beds  of 
three  areas — Cornwall,  South  Devon,  and  North  Devon — dis- 
tinguishing those  which  pass  upwards  into  the  Carboniferous 
series,  and  comparing  them  generally  with  their  Bhenish, 
Belgian,  and  French  equivalents.^  As  far  as  the  stratigraphi- 
cal  relations  of  the  beds  is  concerned,  it  is  shown  that  an 
unbroken  order  of  succession  exists  from  the  lowest  grits  of 
the  Foreland  to  the  uppermost  Pilton  slates,  thus  disproving 
the  opinions  advanced  by  Mr.  Jukes. 

In  the  sketch  map  accompanying  Mr.  Etheridge's  paper 
the  following  subdivisions  are  made : 


*  "On  the  relative  distribution  of  fossils  throughout  the  North  Devon 
series."     Quart.  Jour,  OeoL  8oc.^  vol.  xxiii.  p.  374. 

t  Quart.  Jour.  Otol.  Soe.j  vol.  xxiii.  pp.  568-698. 

}  On  the  relations  borne  to  the  Old  Ked  Sandstone,  or  to  the  Devonian  of 
other  districts,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter,  my  present  object  being 
simply  to  record  the  progress  snd  changes  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
clasaification  of  our  own  rocks. 


Devonian. 
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L   Carbonaceous. 
k.  Pilton  and  Barnstaple  beds. 
TT  yi,   Braunton  beds. 

.    ^  P .         <h.  Croydon  beds.* 

g.  Baggy  and  Marwood  slates,  &c. 
/.  Pickwell  Down  sandstones, 
M'ddl  r  ^'  ^^y  unfossiliferous  slates. 

Do'  i  ^'  C^^^^^o^s  slates  (fossiliferous) 

(  c.  Hangman  grits. 
Lower        f  ft.  Lynton  slates. 
Devonian.      (  a,  Lynton  sandstone. 

The  bed  marked  a.  will  be  seen  to  coincide  with  the  Fore- 
land group  of  former  authors ;  d.  with  the  Il&acombe,  and  «. 
with  the  Morte  slates.  The  Upper  Devonian  has  been  in- 
creased by  the  two  additional  subdivisions  of  Croyde  and 
Braunton,  which  however  valuable  they  may  be  palteonto- 
logically  at  Croyde  and  Braunton,  do  not  in  my  opinion  hold 
good  as  subdivisions  for  other  parts  of  the  area.  The  Barn- 
staple beds  also  I  believe  to  be  true  Carboniferous  slates,  and 
as  such  clearly  distinguishable  from  those  of  Pilton. 

The  only  other  addition  to  the  classification  of  the  North 
Devon  rocks  to  which  I  shall  refer,  is  the  scheme  lately  pro- 
posed by  Professor  Hull,  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Ireland,t  made  by  his  own  showing  in  the  absence  of  any 
personal  knowledge  of  our  county,  and  which  seems  to  be  an 
attempt  to  unite  some  of  the  views  of  Jukes  with  some  of 
those  held  by  his  opponents.  The  general  representative 
sections  of  the  North  Devon  rocks,  according  to  Professor 
Hull,  would  be  as  follows  : 

Lower  Carboniferous  beds   f  6.  Pilton  and  Barnstaple  beds. 
(marine).  \  a.  Baggy  and  Marwood  slates. 

Old  Bed  Sandstone  (Fresh- 1  6.  Drayton  and  Slade  beds, 
water  or  Lacustrine).        (  a.  Pickwell  Down  sandstone. 

I  d.  Morthoe  group. 
Devonian  beds  ^  c,  Ilfracom^  group, 

(marine).  ^  6.  Hangman  grits. 

\  a.  Lynton  slates. 

Upper  SUurian  (?)        |  «•  ^y"'«J'  sandstone  (Foreland 

The  chief  objections  to  this  classification,  as  I  have  shown 
elsewhere,  are  1st,  That  the  Drayton  and  Slade  beds  do  not 

*  Misprint  for  Croyde. 

t  '*A  Possible  Explanation  of  the  North  Devon  Section." — (hoi,  Mttf, 
Bor.  2,  vol.  V.  p.  629.  (Dec   1878.) 
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occur  in  the  position  indicated.  2nd,  That  it  ignores  altogether 
the  existence  of  Upper  Devonian  fossiliferous  deposits.  3rd, 
That  the  Upper  Silurian  age  of  the  Foreland  group  cannot  be 
proved,  from  the  absence  of  any  palaeontological  evidence.* 

Having  thus  gone  briefly  through  the  list  of  the  chief 
authors  who  are  answerable  for  the  somewhat  complex 
nomenclature  of  our  North  Devon  series,  the  question  may 
probably  be  asked,  "  By  what  names  are  the  various  rocks  to 
be  called  in  future ;  and  how  are  they  to  be  classified  ? "  We 
have  seen  that  the  lower  beds  of  the  series  have  been  claimed 
as  Silurian,  and  the  Upper  as  Carboniferous ;  so  that  whether 
we  attempt  to  work  upwards  or  downwards,  we  find  at  each 
end  of  the  scale  a  disputed  starting-point.  Most  of  the 
geologists  who  have  relied  upon  this  uncertainty  seem  to 
have  overlooked  the  fact  that,  in  the  middle  of  the  series,  the 
Hfracombe  group  forms  a  well-established  landmark,  from 
which  the  succession  of  the  beds  may  be  traced  both  in 
ascending  and  descending  order. 

Taking  the  Ilfracombe  and  Combmartin  limestones  as  the 
equivalents,  though  on  a  very  small  scale,  of  the  great  Eifler 
Kftlk,  universally  regarded  as  typical  of  the  Middle  Devonian, 
we  should  naturally  look  northwards  for  a  lower,  and  south- 
wards for  an  upper,  fossiliferous  group  to  complete  the  series. 
Taking  then  the  Lynton  beds  as  Lower,  and  the  Pilton  beds  as 
Upper  Devonian,  the  series  is  perfect ;  and  those  who  object 
to  this  classification  must  show,  to  prove  their  case,  not  only 
what  the  Lynton  and  Pilton  beds  are,  if  not  Lower  and  Upper 
Devonian,  but  also  where  else  Lower  and  Upper  Devonian  could 
possibly  occur,  save  on  these  two  horizons ;  or  if  they  believe 
them  to  be  absent  they  must  point  to  some  yet  undiscovered 
break  in  the  continuity  of  the  series  due  to  their  absence. 

On  the  whole,  as  far  as  North  Devon  proper  is  concerned, 
I  believe  the  following  classification  is  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted  for  the  Devonian  beds : 

C  Pilton  beds. 
Upper  Devonian  <  Gucullcea  zone  (Baggy  Point,  &c.) 

(  Pickwell  Down-  sandstone. 

(  Morthoe  slates. 
Middle  Devonians  Ilfracombe  slates  and  limestones. 

(  Martinhoe,  or  Hangman  grits. 

Ix)wer  Devonian  \  ^/^ ,     j  ^  ^'j  . 

(  Foreland  sandstones. 

If  West  Somerset  is  included,  as  it  must  be  in  a  general 

*  OeoL  Mag,,  ser.  2,  vol.  vi.  p.  94. 
VOL.  XL  M 
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survey,  and  only  such  groups  are  recognized  as  have  a  hard 
and  fast  lioe  of  boundary  throughout  their  course,  it  is 
possible  the  subdivisions  may  be  reduced  to  six  —  the 
Cucullcca  bed  shading  occasionally  into  the  Pilton  group,  and 
no  very  clear  separation  to  be  found  between  the  Ilfracomlie 
slates  and  those  of  Morthoe.  At  the  present  moment  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  it  would  not  be  better  to  extend  the  Ilfra- 
combe  group,  so  as  to  make  it  include  these  slates.  But  if 
this  was  done  it  would  involve  the  necessity  of  explaining 
that  in  the  lower  part  limestone  bands  occur,  whilst  the 
upper  half  is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  any  limestone, 
and  by  perhaps  a  greater  abundance  of  white  quartz  in  veins 
and  reefs.  The  slates  also,  as  a  whole,  are  liner  and  more 
uniform  in  texture.  The  Morte  group  is  usually  regarded  as 
unfossiliferous ;  but  in  some  of  the  higher  beds,  especially 
near  Woolacombe,  there  are  small  nodular  concretions,  and 
other  indefinite  markings,  which  appear  to  be  more  organic 
than  mineral  in  their  character. 

The  gi-eat  difficulty  in  the  way  of  geological  progress  in 
North  Devon  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  really 
no  accurate  map  upon  which  to  work.  The  Ordnance  Survey 
was  published  just  seventy  years  ago,  and  apart  from  its 
topographical  inaccuracy,  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  a  mile  is 
not  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  laying  down  the  flexui'es  of 
the  beds,  and  the  small  faults  by  which  they  are  traversed. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  North  Devon  beds  from  Lynton 
to  Pilton,  though  possessing  a  general  dip  to  the  south,  are 
folded  into  many  anticlinals,  reducing  their  apparent  thick- 
ness very  considerably.  I  know  this  to  be  the  case  at  so 
many  different  places  throughout  the  area  that,  until  we  have 
a  re-survey  on  the  six -inch  scale,  I  fear  it  will  be  a  hopeless 
task  to  attempt  to  map  the  exact  boundaries  of  the  sub- 
divisions, or  to  estimate  their  real  thickness.  What  has  been 
done  on  the  present  maps  is,  however,  quite  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate the  general  horizons,  and  to  pi-ove  their  sequence  and 
their  relations  to  each  other. 

Within  the  past  twelve  months  the  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  has  made  a  beginning,  by  mapping  the  whole 
of  the  valleys  and  their  alluvial  deposits.  In  the  course  of 
this  work  Mr.  Ussher  has  carefully  marked  the  boundaries  of 
the  older  rocks  through  which  those  valleys  pass,  and  I  am 
sure  every  geologist  acquainted  with  the  district  will  unite  in 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  work  so  well  begun  will  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  the  survey  lines  carried  up  from  the  valleys 
over  the  hill  tops. 


VESTIGES  OF  AN  EARLY  GUILD  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS 

AT  BARNSTAPLE. 

BT  J.    B.   CHANTEB. 
(Read  ftt  Ilfraoombe,  July,  1879.) 


The  origin  and  history  of  the  fraternities  and  associations 
called  guilds  which  prevailed  so  extensively,  and  had  such 
varied  scopes  of  action,  in  mediaeval  times,  and  their  bearing 
on  the  mode  of  life  in  those  periods,  appear  deserving  of 
more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid  them,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  municipalities  of  the  kingdom,  with 
which  they  were  aU  more  or  less  mixed  up. 

It  is  well  known  that  they  were  voluntary  associations  for 
various  purposes — religious  and  social  as  well  as  commercial, 
and  are  generally  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  old 
Saxon  law,  whereby  groups  of  ten  families  became  sureties  for 
the  actions  of  each  other — for  the  production  of  offenders  in 
case  of  crime — or  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  party  injured, 
thus  forming  tithings,  the  foundation  or  initial  point  of  the 
original  division  of  the  population.  But  the  same  principle 
of  association  soon  extended  itself  under  the  geneiul  name 
of  goilds  (from  the  Saxon  gildan,  to  pay  or  subscribe)  to  a 
variety  of  purposes,  the  most  prominent  of  which  were — the 
guild  merchant,  trading  and  working  guilds,  either  general 
or  connected  with  some  particular  handicmft,  religious  guilds, 
and  charitable  or  mutual  benefit  guilds;  and  in  all  these 
forms  they  were  for  many  centuries  a  most  marked  and 
important  element  in  most  of  our  cities  and  boroughs,  and 
in  fiEU^t  covering  the  ground  now  occupied  by  clubs,  benefit 
societies,  trades  unions,  religious  associations,  hospitals,  and 
other  charitable  institutions,  in  which,  after  a  long  interval 
of  total  oblivion,  they  have  been  revived,  while  latterly  the 
very  name  of  guild  has  in  some  instances  been  readopted. 
Of  the  mere  trading  or  artizan  guilds  connected  with  some 
particular  craft  the  Annals  are  pretty  copious,  and  some  of 
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them  have  even  survived,  in  name  at  least,  to  the  present 
time. 

The  Eeformation,  with  the  suppression  of  charities  and 
religious  orders,  put  an  end  to  most  of  the  religious  and 
pmyiug  guilds;  while  those  for  charitable  purposes,  and 
works  of  piety  and  benevolence,  have  long  been  superseded 
by  modern  institutions.  The  guilds  merchant  were  very 
varied  in  their  character.  Some  enjoyed  important  privileges 
under  Acts  of  Parliament,  such  as  the  right  to  hold  pleas 
within  their  precincts,  by  two  Acts  in  the  reigns  37  Edward 
III.  and  15  Kichard  II.  Others  under  Eoyal  Charters,  an 
instance  being  that  granted  by  Edward  III.  to  the  men  of 
Coventry,  "To  erect  a  guild  of  merchants,  and  form  a 
fraternity  of  brothers  and  sisters,  with  a  master  and  warden, 
to  make  charities,  bestow  alms,  and  do  other  works  of  charity, 
and  make  ordinances  for  the  same;"  and  such  guilds  fre- 
quently possessed  considerable  property.  Others  again  appear 
to  have  subsisted  from  time  immemorial  without  any  formal 
license  or  authority ;  but  almost  all  have  long  died  out,  their 
records  lost,  and  their  history  most  obscure. 

In  cities  and  boroughs  they  seem  to  have  been  mostly 
trading  societies,  into  which  all  persons  wishing  to  exercise 
trade  or  handicrafts  were  obliged  to  be  admitted ;  and  hence 
in  process  of  time  the  freedom  of  the  borough  became  con- 
nected with  admission  to  the  guild,  and  the  municipal 
system  and  guild  then  became  co-extensive,  if  not  actuedly 
blended.  In  some  large  towns  the  several  trading  societies 
so  completely  engrossed  the  government,  that  admission  into 
one  ot  the  guilds  became  a  necessary  qualification  for  muni- 
cipal rights,  as  is  still  the  case  in  London ;  but  in  all  boroughs 
there  was  some  connection  between  the  guilds  and  the  local 
authorities,  the  nature  of  which  is  at  the  present  day  veiy 
obscure.  It  should  be  observed  however  that  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times  almost  all,  if  not  all,  the 
medircval  guilds  partook  more  or  less  of  a  religious  character, 
forming  the  lay  element  of  the  then  universal  Catholic  faitii, 
the  more  important  guilds  having  a  distinctive  chapel  at- 
tached, and  others  a  chantry  or  altar  in  the  parish  church 
appropriated  to  them,  whilst  most  of  them  adopted  the  name 
of  some  saint  as  their  patron,  and  as  a  designation  of  the  guild. 

It  is  of  one  of  these  guilds  that  vestiges  have  recently 
been  disinterred  during  the  examination  of  the  borough 
records  of  Barnstaple — an  ancient  guild,  apparently  of  an 
extensive  and  important  character,  having  been  in  existence 
there  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  probably  subsisting  from  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  period,  as  their  customs  were  even  then  de- 
scribed as  of  time  immemorial.  It  presents  some  unusual 
and  interesting  features.  I  use  the  word  vestiges,  as  there  is 
nothing  remaining  to  define  with  certainty  the  object  and 
purpose  of  the  guild,  or  to  give  any  connected  account  of 
either  its  origin,  its  proceedings,  or  its  termination,  though 
there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  the  guild  of  the  fraternity  of 
St.  Nicholas  frequently  referred  to  in  the  early  accounts  and 
records  of  the  borough.  St  Nicholas,  who  was  the  patron 
saint  of  sailors  as  well  as  spinsters,  was  an  especial  favourite 
in  Devonshire,  there  having  been  many  guilds  as  well  as 
chapels  of  that  name. 

The  vestiges  consist  of  three  lists  or  records,  as  they  are 
called  on  the  endorsement,  setting  out  the  names  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  guild  in  the  reigns  of  the  first 
three  Edwards,  A.D.  1303,  1318,  and  1329  respectively.  They 
were  written  on  parchment  rolls,  which  more  than  a  century 
since,  when  they  were  examined  and  annotated  by  a  well- 
known  antiquary,  Benjamin  Incledon,  were  partially  illegible 
and  difficult  to  decipher;  but  he  then  made /ac  simUe  copies, 
which  may  be  considered  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  lists  as  now  given,  though  the  original  parchments 
have  shared  the  fate  of  the  neglect  which  has  befallen  the 
Barnstaple  records.  There  are  also  two  small  fragments  of 
accounts  without  date,  but  of  very  early  periods,  entitled, 
"  A  Lon  du  for  St.  Nicholas,"  and  "  A  Loance  of  St.  Nicholas," 
and  several  ancient  deeds  relating  to  property  of  the 
fraternity  and  guild  or  chantry  of  same  name,  which  are  in 
perfect  preservation.  The  borough  records  add  no  further 
information  except  as  showing  small  payments  to  the  fra- 
ternity from  1394  down  to  the  time  of  the  Eeformation, 
soon  after  which  the  chapel  and  hall  of  the  guild  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  corporation  by  purchase,  the  con- 
veyance to  them  in  1584  describing  the  property  as  the 
"scite  of  the  late  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  a  building 
called  the  Kay  Hall."  The  same  had  by  a  previous  deed  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  a.d.  1549,  been  granted  off*  by  the 
Crown  under  the  act  "for  dissolving  and  abolishing  all 
Gilds,  Free  Chapels,  and  Fraternities  "  therein  recited,  which 
period  no  doubt  marks  also  the  time  of  the  discontinuance  of 
the  meetings  of  the  society,  as  well  as  the  dissolution  of  the 
chantry  and  fraternity. 

The  title  deeds  show  that  the  guild  had  a  common  seal, 
and  as  such  was  a  recognized  society  or  corporation ;  and  also 
that  it  possessed  lands  and  other  property. 
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The  interest  attaching  to  the  matter  before  us  is  not  only 
the  constitution  and  objects  of  the  guild  in  question;  but 
the  peculiar  relations  which  appear  to  have  existed  between 
such  guilds  and  the  municipalities  or  free  burgess  institu- 
tions. 

There  is  likewise  some  philological  and  historical  interest 
in  the  names  of  persons  and  places  just  six  centuries  since. 
This  was  a  point  which  engaged  the  attention  of  our  late 
President,  Mr.  E.  J.  King.  He  considered  these  lists  of 
names  very  valuable,  and  referred  to  them  in  an  article  in 
the  Saturday  Reoiew  just  before  his  death. 

"  Local  names  in  mediaeval  documents  are  apt  to  assume  singular 
forms ;  and  in  one  at  least  of  tlie  Barnstuplo  papers  the  peisonal 
names  are  so  unusual  as  to  suggest  some  special  distinction  either 
of  race,  or  what  is  more  probable,  of  local  pronunciation.  These 
names  are  distinguished  by  an  ending  in  *  A.'  Tliey  occur  chiefly 
in  a  list  of  the  time  of  Edward  III.  of  members  belonging  to  a 
guild  of  St.  Nicholas.  We  have  Thomas  Lebya,  Mayor,  Giordan 
Drewa,  Gencian  Dima — Swytta,  Busla,  and  several  of  like  cha- 
racter ;  and  twice  we  liave  the  name  of  Symion  Schakespe,  which 
is  noticeable  in  occurring  so  far  West." 

I  l>elieve  it  was  his  intention  to  have  referred  to  the  subject 
at  the  present  meeting  had  he  been  spared. 

I  am  not  myself  prepared  with  any  special  view  or  theory 
on  either  of  the  three  points  suggested  above,  but  only 
pi-opose  in  the  present  paper  to  present  the  details  and 
evidences  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  trace  them.  The 
documents  themselves  will  be  set  out  in  the  Appendix. 
The  first  Guild  Roll  of  1303  is  headed  [translation] : 

•*  The  appointment  of  Officers  in  the  Guild  of  the  liberty  of 
the  IJorough  of  Barnstaple,  held  on  Sunday  next  after  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany  in  the  32nd  year  of  the  Reign  of 
King  Edward,  and  of  our  Lord  1303,  made  by  the  assent  of 
Radulphus  Wynem,  then  ^laior  of  the  said  Borough,  and  of 
all  the  community,  with  the  names  of  those  who  are  in  the 
liberty.  Every  one  of  whom,  who  enter  after  the  next  Guild, 
shall  give  to  the  Mayor  one  Denarius.  To  the  Usher  one 
Obolus,  and  to  the  Cupbearcr  one  Obolus." 

Then  are  entered  the  names  of  the  officials  as  follows : 

Symion  de  la  Barr       \ 
Mattli*-  de  Chy venor    \    p   .,1 
Bemardus  do  la  Boglia  f         ^  J  \r      - 
Eicus  le  Dirna  j 
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Aldremen, 


Duiandus  le  Corinser 
Johes.  Pollard 
Waltus  de  Brtone 
Ph*^  de  Meheppa 

Gilbertus  de  Birecom,  Usher  (Ostiariiia). 

Robertus  Burel,  Cupbearer  (Pincna). 

Then  follow  two  parallel  columns — one  headed  "  De  inter- 
secis  et  feoflfatis,"  with  110  names  appended,  besides  several 
illegible  ones ;  the  other  column  headed  "  De  forinsecis  no 
feoffatis,*'  with  92  names ;  showing  altogether  probably  about 
220  members  of  the  confraternity  at  that  tima 

The  second  Roll  of  1318  has  a  slightly  different  heading 
(translation) : 

"  Barnstaple  Burgh. — The  Convocation  of  the  fraternity  of 
those  who  are  in  the  liberty  of  the  Burgh  of  Barnstaple,  at 
the  Guild  held  there  on  Sunday  next  after  the  feast  of  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  12th  year  of  the  Eeign  of 
Edward,  the  Son  of  King  Edward,  according  to  the  customs 
of  the  aforesaid  liberty,  used  and  observed  in  the  said  Bur«^h 
from  the  time  to  which  no  Memory  goeth  to  the  contrary. 
John  Pollard  being  then  Mayor  of  the  said  Burgh." 

**  The  names  of  the  officers,  and  of  all  and  singular  persons 
in  the  aforesaid  guild,  are  more  particularly  set  out  and 
described  beneath ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  Each  one 
of  the  said  fraternity  who  shall  enter  into  it  after  the  next 
guild  to  be  held  in  the  said  liberty,  or,  entering  during  the 
present  guild,  shall  give  to  the  Mayor  one  Denarius ;  to  the 
Usher  one  Obolus,  and  to  the  Cupbearer  one  Obolus,  or  such 
as  shall  be  so  for  the  time.  And  all  those  in  the  said  liberty 
who  shall  not  have  been  Mayor  then  or  before,  or  have  been 
appointed  to  some  office  in  the  said  guild,  shall  each  pay  a 
Denarius,  which  is  called  scot  penny." 

Then  follow  lists  of  officers  as  before,  with  parallel  columns 
headed  "De  internsecis"  and  "De  forincesis,"  and  others 
".Feoffati,  and  non-feoffati,"  with  a  total  of  221  members. 

The  third  Roll  of  1329  has  a  Latin  heading  nearly  in  the 
same  words  as  the  preceding,  with  names  of  officers,  and 
altogether  about  282  members  under  the  different  headings. 

Now  the  question  arises,  What  was  the  purport  of  this 
guild  ?  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  lists  are  only  name?:, 
of  fi-eemen  of  the  burgh  in  early  times,  but  this  cannot  be 
the  case,  as  they  include  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  county 
and  other  towns — landowners  with  temtorial  names  (iiiMiiy 
being  people  of  note  in  their  day),  and  the  feudal  lords  of  (»Lher 
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manors.  There  were  even  some  women  on  the  lists,  the 
entire  body  forming  a  community,  with  a  common  seal,  and 
possessing  real  property.  The  same  reasons  appear  to  militate 
against  its  being  a  mei*e  trading  guild,  certainly  not  a  guild 
of  sailors  or  seafaring  men,  as  suggested  by  the  name 
St.  Nicholas ;  and  it  was  certainly  more  than  a  mere  religious 
guild;  and  judging  from  the  names  found  in  the  law  and 
other  proceedings  of  about  the  same  period  in  the  borough 
courts,  comparatively  few  of  the  townsmen  were  members  of 
the  fraternity. 

That  the  guild  possessed  considerable  property  is  shown 
by  the  deeds  which  have  been  preserved.  The  first,  without 
date,  but  proved  by  the  identity  of  names  to  be  of  the  same 
period  as  the  first  roll  of  names  (1303),  runs  as  follows : 

"  Know  all,  present  and  future,  that  We  Benedict  de  la  Pille, 
Ealph  Wynemor,  Simon  de  la  Barre,  and  the  other  Brethren  of  the 
GuUd  of  St.  Nicholas,  Barnstaple,  have  given  and  granted,  and  by 
this  present  Deed  of  ours  have  confirmed  to  John  de  Pillande  a 
piece  of  Land  at  Under  Wynard  in  Pilton,  which  certain  piece 
Henry  de  Pillande  gave,  and  by  his  deed  confinned  to  the  said 
Guild.  To  hold  and  to  liave  the  said  piece  of  land,  with  its 
appurtenances,  to  the  said  John  and  his  Heirs  or  Assigns,  free, 
peaceably,  and  quietly  by  Hereditary  right  for  ever,  without  any 
hindrance  from  the  Brethren  of  the  said  Quild  and  our  successors. 
But  for  this  gift  and  grant  the  said  John  lias  given  us  six  shillings 
sterling.  In  testimony  of  which  thing  We  have  appended  the 
common  Seal  of  the  Brethren  of  the  GuUd  of  St.  Nicholas.  There 
being  Witnesses  Richard  Wegge,  Walter  do  Brettone,  Robert 
Bassoc,  Durand  lo  Corinfer,  Walter  Cardua,  and  others." 

This  deed  is  not  only  conclusive  in  fixing  the  name  of  the 
association  as  the  Guild  of  St.  Nicholas,  but  also  itfi  corporate 
capacity,  with  a  common  seal.  Unfortunately  the  seal  is 
destroyed.  By  another  deed  dated  Friday  after  St  Agatha, 
3rd  Edward  III.,  1329,  a  rent  charge  of  twenty  denarii  was 
granted  by  one  ^latthew  Attargo  to  the  "  Keepers  or  Wardens 
of  the  Chantry  of  the  fraternity  of  St.  Mary  and  St  Nicholas 
near  the  Strand."  And  by  another  of  a  later  period,  dated 
^Monday  after  the  feast  of  St  Gregory  (Pope),  11th  Richard  11^ 
1387,  purporting  to  be  a  grant  from  Joseph  Antony,  Simon 
Golde,  Thomas  Belya,  John  Niel,  Robert  Le  dred,  Walter 
Spencer,  John  Raysshlcgh,  John  Hunte,  Adam  Ackeland, 
Walter  Germane,  and  Thomas  Hoper,  to  WUliam  Kyng  and 
Richard  Milleward  of  a  tenement  and  garden  in  Barre  Street — 
a  rent  of  twelve  pence  is  reserved  annually  "  to  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Nicholas  near  the  Strand  in  Barum,  payable  in  4  equal 
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terms  in  equal  portions  for  all  services  and  demands."  This 
deed  is  in  perfect  preservation,  with  ten  seals  appended. 
The  first,  which  is  much  larger  than  the  others,  may  be  the 
seal  of  the  guild,  but  is  not  so  set  out.  The  last  two  docu- 
ments suggest  a  difficulty,  that  the  chapel  or  the  guild  had  a 
double  dedication  saint — St  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas — though 
it  is  subsequently  described  solely  as  St.  Nicholas. 

Two  fragments  of  accounts  undated,  but  very  ancient,  and 
partially  defaced  and  illegible,  have  also  survived. 


A  LOWDINS   FOR  SYNT  NICHALAS. 

Impryms  for  Hugh  Colamb  . 

It.  to  the  Bysshope  for  Newporte     . 

It  ij  lawdays  at  Towton,  sunyng  pause 

It  to  the  Po'  of  Bam.  Cort 

It  for  the  howse  at  Southedayth 

It.  for  lands,  yn  lycheton  fylde  yt  Harrye 

Onge  holdyth 
It  for  Hugh  Cawey 
It  for  a  place  of  Synt  George 
It  for  a  place  of  Roger  VyeU 
It  for  a  place  at  Northayth.  that  Thomos 

Gogh  hath    .  ... 

It  for  a  pece  of  gronde  behynde  All  Saints 


•  *■ 


xuj' 


ij* 
vi^ 


xij* 


v« 


•  •  •,! 

viy** 


vuj 

•  •  • 

"J 


I'd 


I'd 


A  LOANCE  OF  SYNT  NICHOLAS 

Imprimis  for  the  Pryst 

Item  for  iij  L  of  wax  for  the 

Item  for  the  Makyng  there  of 

Item  for  Brusses  at  derige  time 

Item  for  fyndyng.  Brede  &  Wyne 

Item  for  vi  Prysts  at  derige 

Item  to  the  ij  clerks  &  the  bedman 

Item  to  ij  Cheldryn 

Item  for  the  offryn  to  the  Masse 

Item  in  brede  for  that  derige 

Item  for  viij  Gallons  of  Alle 

Item  for  a  hard  Cliesse 

Item  for  a  grene  Chesse 

Item  for  Meysers.  Strawber"  &  hurts 

Item  paid  to  Hugh  Causy     . 

Item  to  the  Wardens 

Item  to  John  Waryn  for  hog  fee 

Item  for  Repacons  upon  the  Chapel 

Item  for  the  makyng  accompt 
The  Account  of  John  Maundfeld  x"     Sundries  and  poore  vii*  iij' 
iiy**  from  Rente — Sum  Total  of  Receipts  and  owing  xxiij' 


XX" 
XllJ* 

vi* 

y* 
i* 

xij* 
xij'* 
mj** 

VUJ** 
VI"  VllJ** 

vi*  viy** 

XX** 

vi* 
xij* 
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viij*     Whence  he  demands  to  be  credited  for  various  Tonemonts 
xxvj"  and  so  remains  for  next  account  iij*. 

These  may  refer  to  either  the  fraternity  or  chantry.  The 
ale,  green  cheese,  massards,  strawberrys,  and  hurts  may  have 
furnished  the  feast,  either  for  the  laymen  or  the  ecclesiastics, 
but  it  shows  that  massards  and  hurts  are  no  modern  corrup- 
tion or  mispronunciation  of  the  names  of  those  delectable 
fruits. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
guild,  it  is  clear  that  there  was  some  connection  between  it 
and  the  municipality — then  called  the  Maistera  and  Com- 
monalty— and  with  the  trade  of  the  town.  It  is  described 
as  the  Guild  of  the  Liberty  of  the  Burgh.  Its  officers  were 
appointed  with  the  assent  of  the  mayor,  but  he  does  not 
appear  as  such  to  have  been  an  officer  of  the  guild,  though 
he  received  a  fee  from  each  member  of  it  on  entering. 

Most  of  the  aldermen  of  the  guild  had  been  mayors,  and 
assuming  that  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  (or  the  building 
called  the  Kay  Hall  in  later  times)  was  also  the  hall  of  the 
guild,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  used  as  a  public  market ;  for  as 
early  as  1394  there  is  an  entry  in  the  Borough  Receiver's 
accounts — "  Paid  the  Warden  of  St.  Nicholas  for  the  Market 
house  iv*^.'*  and  this  was  just  two  centuries  before  it  was 
bought  by  the  Corporation.  Payments  from  the  town  to  St. 
Nicholas  as  an  acquittance  continued  to  be  made  down  to  a 
much  later  period.  There  are  many  other  references  to  it  in 
the  Borough  Recoixls,  but  mostly  the  name  merely.  In  the 
earliest  bye-laws,  1425,  there  is  a  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Wardens  of  St.  Nicholas,  but  that  the  mayor  should 
not  interfere  with  the  disbursements ;  and  at  a  later  period 
there  was  an  order  that  all  foreigners  coming  to  the  town 
should  bring  their  wares  to  the  Kay  Hall,  "  being  the  common 
market ; "  and  from  a  window  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the 
old  hall,  there  was  a  custom  from  time  immemorial  of  pro- 
truding a  large  stuffed  glove  at  the  end  of  a  pole  during  the 
three  days  of  the  annual  fair,  as  a  signal  that  all  were  then 
free  to  tnide.  This  is  still  done,  but  transferred  to  the  Guild- 
hall since  the  Kay  Hall  was  pulled  down.  The  old  building 
itself,  which  remained  until  1852,  was  of  a  highly  interesting 
character.  It  was  divided  into  two  aisles  by  arches  of  the 
decorated  Norman  style,  supported  on  a  massive  pier,  prob- 
ably of  still  older  date.  There  were  other  apartments  at- 
tached to  the  old  chapel,  one  of  which  was  traditionally 
called  the  Guard  Room ;  and  although  its  use  as  a  market 
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had  long  ceased,  it  was  used  as  a  storehouse  for  shipping  and 
imports  until  the  time  of  its  destruction. 

It  is  curious  here  to  notice  how  very  commonly  in  cities 
and  old  towns,  the  name  Guildhall  has  been  adopted  and  used 
for  the  town  hall,  which  certainly  lends  some  probability  to 
the  suggestion,  that  Guilds  were  the  progenitors  of  Munici- 
palities elsewhere  than  in  the  city  of  London.  Here  the 
hall  of  the  guild  became  changed  to  Kay  Hall  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  guild,  while  the  ancient  town  hall  became  the 
Guildhall,  in  name.  The  situation  of  the  chapel  was  at  the 
West  or  Water  Gate  of  the  town,  completely  closing  Cross 
Street,  which  was  entered  through  an  archway,  over  which 
the  building  extended.  Being  on  the  Strand  somewhat 
countenances  the  name,  St.  Nicholas,  as  the  patron  saint  of 
sailors,  though  no  other  connection  with  them  or  shipping  is 
known  except  the  curious  fact,  that  the  very  first  notice  on 
record  of  a  Barnstaple  vessel  is  in  1434.  when  the  ship 
Nicholas  of  Barnstaple,  Captain  Gobbe,  was  licensed  to  take 
forty  pilgrims  from  Barnstaple  to  the  shrine  at  Compostella. 
May  these  have  been  members  of  St.  Nicholas'  Guild  ? 

With  respect  to  the  officers  of  the  guild  and  their  duties, 
the  first  in  order  in  the  lists  are  the  Furchyngmen.  I  do 
not  know  as  to  this  office  occurring  often  in  other  guilds,  but 
the  word  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  Glossaries.  It  is 
evidently  derived  from  furca,  a  gallows,  and  the  privilege  of 
punishing  offenders  within  the  liberty,  by  hanging,  and  if  so, 
this  office  would  be  the  equivalent  of  sheriffs  in  cities.  Tlie 
rights  of  gallows,  pillory,  and  tumbril,  were  among  those 
claimed  by  the  borough  and  allowed  in  the  inquisitions  held 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  under  writs  of  Quo  Warranto. 
Wherever  the  privilege  of  executing  felons  existed,  it  was 
usually  carried  into  effect  at  the  boundary  of  the  jurisdiction  ; 
and  singularly  enough  a  Norman-French  inquisition,  held  in 
1280,  places  the  boundary  of  the  borough  at  the  "  Forches 
desk,"  which  name  remains  to  the  present  day,  in  a  field 
still  called  Forches.  The  same  inquisition  states,  as  a  reason 
for  appointing  a  Coroner,  "  That  there  were  many  malefactors 
in  the  place."  The  Furchyngmen  in  each  list  appear  to  have 
been  persons  of  importance  and  position,  even  as  sheriffs  are 
now.  The  Aldremen  were  probably  merely  a  selection  from 
the  elder  or  senior  members.  Ostiarius  would  be  the  usher. 
Madox,  in  his  History  of  the  Exchequer,  defines  the  Hostiarius 
— "Hie  etiam  ex  mandate  proesidentis  convocat  in  presentiam 
sollicitus  sit  urea  quoelibet  necessaria  quae  in  domo  Scaccarii 
sunt/'  which  may  be  taken  as  the  duty  of  the  guild's  officer 
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also,  he  being  the  person  to  give  the  notices  for  attendance 
at  the  meetings  and  to  keep  the  hall  in  proper  order  for 
their  reception.  Pincerna,  a  cup-bearer,  points  to  the  convivial 
proclivities  of  the  guilders. 

As  regards  the  names,  it  is  not  clear  about  the  divisions 
under  the  different  headings — Internsecis  and  Forinsecis, 
Feoffatis  and  Non  FeoflFatis,  Externsecis,  &c. — as  all  divisions 
appear  to  include  equally  people  of  all  ranks — gentle  and 
simple,  strangers  and  townsmen — and  persons  of  the  same 
name  and  family  occasionally  appear  in  both  lists ;  but  the 
names  themselves  are  the  most  puzzling.  Mr.  R.  J.  King 
considered  the  lists  most  interesting,  as  giving  some  clue  to 
the  nature  of  the  population  of  the  district  at  this  early  date. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  members  of  the  Guild 
varies  in  successive  lists  from  212  to  282;  the  fraternity 
being  an  increasing  one  when  we  last  hear  of  it. 

Nearly  two-thirds  are  in  the  early  divisions,  "  Int-secis  et 
feoffati."  Some  of  the  officers  and  members  appear  by  other 
records  to  have  been  members  of  Parliament ;  viz.,  Matthew 
Cheviner,  Ralph  Wynem,  Durant  le  Corinser,  and  Tho"  atte 
Barre.  Other  names  appear  as  commissioners  or  jurors  in 
Royal  Inquisitions  of  the  period,  showing  their  importance. 
The  first  name  in  the  Forinsecis  lists,  both  of  1303  and  1318, 
is  Dominus  Johe  Charty,  apparently  either  a  dignified  eccle- 
siastic or  person  of  rank ;  while  in  1329  the  same  place  is 
occupied  by  the  Prior  of  Pilton.  Some  in  all  the  lists  have 
Clericus  appended  to  their  names,  and  a  few  have  the  names 
of  trades,  as  Touker,  Lorimer,  Corniser,  Tinctor,  Piscator, 
Pelliparius  or  Skynner,  Sutor,  Pistor,  Cocus,  and  Molendino 
— some  of  them  humble  trades  enough,  though  whether  in 
all  cases  mere  surnames  or  not  does  not  appear. 

More  than  fifty  names  have  Le  or  La  prefixed;  some  of 
these  may  refer  to  their  trades  or  occupations ;  but  the  larger 
proportion,  such  as  Le  Hethene,  Le  Love,  Le  Mol,  Le  Cloute, 
Le  Spice,  Le  Wyta,  Le  Squeker,  Le  Meheppa,  I^  Grit,  Le 
Wyndwode,  Le  Mois,  Le  Fria,  &c.,  are  apparently  mere 
French  forms  of  names,  as  are  also  such  single  names  as 
Prudhome,  Sainzfaille,  Ferour,  du  Legarde,  Panytere,  Peti- 
conseil,  Estephe,  &c.  Another  lot  of  names  are  so  strange  as 
to  be  difficult  to  place  or  define;  such  are,  Methkaheppe, 
Cantok,  Peytevin,  Ariet,  Kenebor,  La  Ya,  Skebir,  Schus> 
Scilbol,  Budonc,  Cnap,  Scosteri,  Cdyn,  Nabyno,  Whirl,  Krisse, 
Smytherrew,  Radespy,  Kanoum,  Waz,  Gogh,  Sycolar,  Crudi, 
Le  Hethene,  Le  Tpe,  Onese,  Schamelis,  &c. 

The  first,  or  christian  names,  ai-e  for  the  most  part  of  an 
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ordinary  character ;  Richard,  Henry,  John,  Thomas,  Walter, 
and  William,  in  their  Latin  form,  but  contracted,  are  the  most 
fi*equent ;  but  there  are  a  few  unusual  ones — Gencian,  Denial, 
Guido,  Regidus,  Vincenci.  Symion  appears  several  times,  as 
also  do  Durandus,  Golfrid,  Roger,  Hugo,  Sylvester,  Osmond, 
AUanus,  Bernardus,  Gregory,  Martin,  Stephen,  Rodolph, 
Kdmund,  David,  and  Mark ;  but  there  is  no  instance  of  more 
than  one  christian  name  being  used  in  any  case. 

The  names  terminating  in  "  a,"  which  so  much  interested 
the  Saturday  reviewer,  are  not  numerous.  They  are :  Bogha, 
Dima,  Meheppa,  Wyta,  Grima,  Frea,  Storda,  Gela,  Busla, 
Lugenia,  Yea,  Grenya,  Gregha,  Gilla,  Gillena,  Swytta,  Marka, 
Redia,  Ferpa,  Gyela,  and  Ropa.  Some  of  these  have  Le  or 
La  prefixed,  as  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  roll  lists.  The 
great  majority  of  names  however  have  the  French  territorial 
title  of  honour  prefixed — De  or  De  la.  Of  these  there  are 
more  than  fifty.  The  great  majority  are  undoubtedly  only 
residential,  and  may  be  identified  with  the  parishes,  hamlets, 
old  manor  houses,  and  places  in  North  Devon  still  existing, 
and  occasionally  with  towns  and  places  at  a  distance,  as  Hugo 
de  Modeworthi,  Joh.  de  Honetone,  Godfrey  de  Lancetone, 
William  Cissor  de  Hilfridcombe,  William  le  Spice  de  Exon, 
Johes  de  Lydeforde,  David  de  Comubia,  Ricus  de  Dulverton, 
Robt"»  de  Moltone. 

Whether  the  families  originally  gave  name  to  the  places, 
or  the  places  to  the  persons  dwelling  there,  it  is  especially 
interesting  to  see  how  closely  in  sound,  and  generally  in 
spelling,  most  of  the  names  have  survived  through  nearly  six 
centuries  to  the  present  time,  though  the  families  themselves 
have  almost  wholly  disappeared.  The  notes  made  by  Mr. 
Incledon  more  than  a  century  since  were  mainly  directed  to 
identifying  these  names  and  places ;  but  they  are  so  palpable 
that  it  is  only  necessary  for  those  who  know  the  district  to 
look  through  the  lists  to  suggest  the  identity.  This  of  itself 
shows  that  the  principal  composition  of  the  Guild  was  mainly 
what  we  should  now  call  the  petty  gentry,  yeomen,  and 
agriculturists  of  the  neighbourhood. 

There  are,  however,  some  names  under  this  head  which  are 
more  properly  the  French  form  of  noblesse,  as  De  Ralegh, 
De  Bc^ha,  De  lA  Yea,  De  Columbros,  De  Biricom,  De  St. 
John,  &c. ;  and  these,  with  the  large  infusion  of  distinctly 
French  names  before  referred  to,  give  a  notion  of  what  the 
population  of  the  district  consisted  at  the  period  of  the 
Guild,  the  Norman  element  not  having  then  been  so  much 
absorbed  in  the  Saxon  as  it  afterwards  became. 
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Furchyngmen 


^ 


In  the  latest  list  several  who  bore  the  name  of  De  in  the 
previous  ones,  with  several  others,  have  it  changed  to  "  Atte.'* 

I  should  add,  in  conclusion,  that  in  thirty  instances  the 
sons  of  members  occur,  described  as  Ricus  fiL  Durandi 
Corniser,  Alan.  fil.  Eici  de  Syneker,  &c.;  and  there  are  five 
cases  of  widows  entered  on  the  lists,  as  Relicta  Tho'  atte 
Pole,  Relicta  Gilberte  Walscham,  but  no  women's  names  as 
members  in  their  own  right. 

COPIES  OF  DOCUMENTS. 

Ordinaco  officior  in  Gulda  libtatis  Burgi  Barnestapol  tent 
die  dnica  po.  p.  festu  Epiphie  Dni  anno  Regis  Edw  XXXII. 
anno  Dni.  iij"^  CCC  ttio.  fta  p  assensu  RicdL  Wynem.  tnc 
majoris  dti  Burgi  ac  totius  Coitatis  en  noibz  in  libertate 
existeutiu.  Unisquisq.  qui  intravit  post,  prin  Guldam  dabit 
majori  unu.  den.     Ostiario  unu  Ob.  et  Pinc'ne  unu.  Ob. 

Symion  de  la  Barr 
Math'  de  Chy venor 
Bernardus  do  la  Bogha 
Ricus  Le  Dinia 

Durandus  Le  Corinsor 
Joho"  Pollard 
Walt"  de  Brtone 
Ph'  de  Mehoppa 

GUb^"  de  Biricom 

liob'"  Burel 

Sym.     *    *    * 

SS.  de  intnaecis  e.  feofifatis. 

Ricus  Weggo 
Rus  Lynhend 
Thom.  Metlihakeppe 
Ricus  de  Smalecom 
John  de  Holand 
Durandus  Poul 
Wm*  Ariet 
WiU*  Piscator 
Symeon  de  Holand 
Alartin'  Prodome 
*    *     Holand 
Amulphus  Hayne 
Henricus  de  la  Ya. 
Rob'"  Bussuk 
Alex.  Deulegard 
Joh"  de  ♦    * 


Aldi'emen 

Ostiarius 
Piiic'na 


ff.  De  Forinaecis  So  feofiBitis. 

D"  Johe'  Charty 
Walt*  de  Wynwode 
Tho'  Ariet 
Thorn.  Le  Hethene 
Vinconinus  *     ♦     ♦ 
Will'  de  Love 
Bernardus  Grascoigne 
Wal'"  Gillena 
Henricus  Pollard 
*     *     Krisse 
Ricus  Franceis 
Rog*  Cissor.  de  Piltone 
Walterus  fullo  de  Raleghe 
Durand  le  Mol 
Will"  Peticonseil 
Ricus.  Piscator 
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8S.  de  intilsecis  e.  feoflEktis. 


ff.  De  Forinsccis  So  feofatis. 


war  de  Prodhome 

Ricus  Paris 

Galfridus  de  Colecomb. 

Johe^  Goffy 

Galfridus  le         * 

R'  Cole  sen' 

Wm-  Le  Flyte 

Hugo  Cade 

Joh"  Le  Wyta 

♦             ♦ 

Bad*  de  la  Furse 

♦             ♦ 

Job"  Patewyne 

♦             * 

Eicus  de  Piltono 

Rus.  Cole,  junior 

Thorn'  Carpenter 

Reginold  le  Porter 

GUb^  le  Hoper 

Will"  Smythurrewe 

Will-  Lynhend 

Matt.  Wegge 

Job**  Seliman 

Gilb"  Gibbesone 

Walf^  le  Palmer 

Rob.  le  Hurder 

John  Pool 

Sampson  Harward 

WiU-Kym 

«      -N-            *      * 

Eog-  PepU 

*     *        *     * 

Hugo,  de  Modewortbi 

♦     ♦         ♦     -It- 

Will^  le  Yolle 

Walt'  de  Hardecombe 

*    *        «    « 

Walt'  Mark  ham 

*    *        *    * 

Martinus  Weyr 

♦     ♦        ♦    ♦ 

Joh'  de  Honetone 

Rogerus  de  la  Come 

GafiFridus  SanzfaiUe 

Martin  le  Smeeler 

Allan  le  Flode 

John  Bacoiin 

R'  le  Skinner 

♦     ♦         ♦     ♦ 

Johe  de  Sloncom 

liob'  Le  Hurt 

Thom.  Godman 

Iteginoldus  Cocua 

Godefr'  de  Tiancetone 

Osmundus  Hayne 

Adaln  le  Rede 

Silvester  de  Godleigb 

WU1°»  Cissor  de  Hilfridicom 

Rad'  de  Godleghe 

Waif  Pinke 

Henric.  Corde 

WiUus  Veysi 

♦     ♦         ♦ 

Rob*"  Govir 

*     *        * 

Symion  Page 

Henric  de  Bratone 

Johnes  fil  le  T^e 

Ric  Cantok 

Thom.  fil.  Symionis  de  la  Barr 

Thoma  de  Byleghe 

Will'  Coms. 

Jobes.  Le  VisBcher 

Will*  de  Synewbrige 

Waltus  De  Flittington 

Eicus  le  Syneker 

Ada.le    ♦     ♦ 

GUb"  le  Syneker 

Tho.  fil.  GencianL  pdome. 

Johes  le  Hurder 

Silvest  Tinctor 

Radus.  de  Radespy 

Thom.  Andreu 

Walt"  Cotiller 

Will'Grima 

Alex  le  Yunge 

Rob*"  de  la  Bogghe 

Job*  le  Kyng 

Alanus  le  Carte 

Martinus  de  Pleystouwe 

Willufl  de  Vosser 

Henricus  le  Troump 

Jobe  de  St.  Johne 

Alan.  fil.  Tlci  Le  Syneker 

i 
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SS.  de  intiisecis  e.  feoffatis. 

Kadus  de  Piltone 

Isaac  do  Scatforde 

Gregorius  de  Heanton 

Iladus.  fiL  Mather  de  Chyvenor 

Alanus  Martin 

Edw*"'  le  Fria 

IioV«"  Mancel 

Paulus     *     * 

Thorn.  Eliet 

Ph'  le  Visscher 

Petrus  de  Ealegho 

Symion  de  Piltone 

Thomas  Fardel 

Gencianus  Dima 

Nich"  Frut 

Rog.  de  Pleystowo 

Rog.  Coterel 

Walt,  de  la  Niwelond 

Aland  Cocus 

Thos"  de  la  Lane 

Will-  Walecok 

R*"  Jacob 

WilL  fil.  JohL  de  Lycheton 

Tho'  Poleyn 

Rob.  de  Pippecoks 

Johe  de  Revemsbird 

Gilbus  Storde 

Johe  de  Forde 

Denial  de  la  Niwelond 

Stephus  Cruda 

Ricus  de  Trendilisho 

Rob.  Aloard 

Rog.  le  Hop. 

Walter  fiL  Martini  Fullonis 

Rob.  de  Niwelond 

Walt"  Storda 

Willus  Alvard 

Ric.  Dobyn 

Willus  de  Wytechurche 

Johne  P.'^dome 

Jolme  de  Moltone 

Galfrid  Clericus 

Robtus  de  Britone 

Willus  Trendilisho 

Alan  le  Rede 

Hugo  Glover 

Tho"  Peytevin 


ff.  De  Forinsecis  So  feofiitiB. 

David  de  Clotewurthi 
Hugo  de  Columbers 
Waltus  Lugenin 
Ph.  de  Doune 
Hugo  le  Wyta 
Galfrid  de  Crakeweye 
Mich'  do  la  Pillo 
Nich'  Budhonc  senior 
Johes.  de  Molendino 
Ricus  Canoun 
Ricus  de  Niwatone 
Will'  de  Oolecote 
John  Furs. 
Symion  Poul 
Alex,  fil  durandi  Corinser 
Walt'  fil  Brutone 
Hugo  fil  Gilb.  de  Syme 
Ric.  fil  Johi  de  Holond 
Ric  fil  Martini  Seeler 
Tho'  Bussok 
Rob  fil  Johannis  Pollard 
Johe  fil  Rob'"  Burel 
Ric'  Silverloc 
Ric.  Wallop 
Rob.  fiL  Dima 
Bernard  fiL  Mathei 
Ph.  fil  Symonis  de  la  Barr 
Ric.  fil  Durandi  Comiser 
Tho.  fil  Becone 
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BURGU8  BARNESTAPL. 

Convocatio  coitatis  eor.  qu.  sut  in  Libertate  Burgi  Barne- 
stapl.  ad  Gulda  fibam.  die  dnica  p.  ante  festu  Convsionis  Sti 
Pauli  anno  R.  R  Edwardi  fil  Regis  Edwardi  duodecimo  Sedm. 
cosuetudine  libtatis  pdicte  tempe  quo  non  extat  memoria  in 
contriu  usitatam  in  dto  burgo.  Johe  Pollard  tnc  major  dti 
Burgi.  Nom-ift  officior  singular  personar  in  pdta  Gulda  in- 
ferius  expressius  continent'  et  designaf^;  vidz.,  In  primis 
unusquisq.  dte  Coitatis  post  prm  Gulda  fta  in  dicta  Libertate 
ingressus  et  durante  Gulda  presente  ingrediens  dabit  majori 
unu.  den.  Ostiario  unu  Obolu  et  pyncne  unu  obolu — qui  p. 
tempe  fuerint  Et  singli  in  dta  libertate  existentes,  qui  majores, 
tnc  vel  antea  non  fuerint  vel  in  Officio  dte  Guide  constituti 
singulos  solvent  denar.  qui  Scot  peny  vocatur. 


Andreas  de  rarracom 
Walt"  de  Fiytnngton 
Thorn  de  la  Barr 

■  Furchyngmen 

Adam  le  Grit 

Gencian  Dima 

Galfrid  de  Pilton 
Galfridus  Tinctor 

•  Aldremen 

Durandus  Poul 

/ 

Pet*  de  Raleghe 

Pinc'na 

AUanus  Marty  n 

Hostiarius 

I)r  Int&Becis. 

1                       D.  Forinsecis. 

Radus  Wynem 

D'nus  Johe  Charty 

Bemardus  de  la  Boghe 

Thomas  Le  Hetheno 

Johes.  de  Colecote 

Ricus    *    * 

Walts,  de  Betone 

Alex.  Don  legard 

Ricus.  de  Smalecom 

Johes.  de  Maydenstret 
Hugo  de  Modewurthy 

Intr.  secis  et  feoffaii. 

Forinsecifl  et  non  feoffati. 

Rob*"  Burel,  sen. 

Rogerus  de  Come 

Gilb*~  de     *    * 

Silvester  de  Godelegh 

Willus.  Ariet 

Radphus  de  Godelegh 

Adm.  de  Holonde 

Thom  Fardel 

Rog.  Honicote 

WiUus     *    * 

Willua  de  Holonde 

Robertus  le  Hurder 

Will-  Lynhend 

Walt'  de  Hurdecom 

Roger  Pessil 

Walt"  Marka 

Hugo  de  Clomer 

Martinus  Waz. 

Wfidtus  Cardomi 

Nich'  le  Cloute 

R-  de  PiddicquiUe 

Galfrus  Sansfailde 

VOL.  XI. 

I 

\ 
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Intr.  Becis  et  feolTati. 

Ricus  Bronnemay 
Johes  Bakoun 
Osmundus  Hayno 
Tho*  fiHus  Fabri 
Symion  Schakespo 
Henric  do  Broni 
Silvester  Tinctor 
Thorn  Andreu 
Wm*  Grima 
Rob*"  de  la  Boghe 
Alanus  le  Carte 
Willus  le  Vosaer 
Rad-  de  Piltono 
Grogorius  de  IXeanton 
Robn.  Mancel 
Ph"  Le  Visscher 
Nich"  Trut 

Waltus  de  la  Newelonde 
Will'  de  Licheton 
Gilbertus  Sutorde 
Johe  de  la  Forde 
Stephenus  Crudi 
Stephenus  Trondlisho 
Rob.  Alvard 
Rogerus  le  Hope 
Walt"  ill  Martini  fulloiiis 
Will-  Alvard 
Ricus  Dobyn 
Galfridus  Clicus 
Adam  le  Rede 
Robtus  Pern 
Hugo  Cade 
Willus  de  Pilton 
Nich*  le  Donne 
Will-  Kenebor 
Symion  Page 
Ricus  Tresol 
Johej  Le  Hurder 
Martinus  Pleystowe 
Ricus  de  la  Ville 
Johes.  Peytevin 
Will'  Scoster 
Rob.  de  Meddon 
Michael  de  la  Pille 
Symion  Poule 
Walt,  fil  Walt  de  B  tone 
Hugo  Gela 


Forinsecis  et  non  feofifati. 

Johes  Sloucom 
Thorn  Godeman 
Godefi*  de  Lanceton 
Will"  de  Swyn  brigge 
GUVLo     *     * 
Johes.  Le  Kyng 
Allan,  le  Synokor 
Waif  Cug. 
Ph'  le  Donne 
Hugo  le  Wyta 
Golphus  le  Leghe 
Nich.  Budhonc 
Johes.  do  Molendino 
Ricus  Canoun 
Ricus  de  Wyke 
Alex.  Corinser 
Ricus  Silverlok 
Bemardus  Mather 
Tho"  de  Bictone 
Ricus  do  Modewurthi 
Willus  Fonlone 
Galfrid  do  la  Thome 
Waltorus  Burel 
Will*  ettaphe 
Nich"  Gogh 
Ricus  de  Do'ddccote 
Rad  de  Holonde 
Walt*  Kyngistoker 
Walt"  Lyuawurthy 
Nich"  de  Polton 
RoV""  Scoster 
Phil'pus  do  la  Weye 
Ricus  de  la  Hones 
Radolph  Wyndisshore 
Willus  de  Adrington 
Walts  Undorwynard 
Gilbertus  Le  Redia 
WiU-  de  Come 
Will"  Ferpa 
Rob*"  Sycotaid 
Will"  Alvard  senior 
Ricus  Honicod 
Rob"  Poul 

Johe.  fil  Alain  Carter 
Ricus  de  Berryh" 
Ricus  Bakoun 
Johne  de  Mwrde 
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Intr.  secU  et  feofiatL 

Bicus  de  Holonde 
Eicus  fiL  Martini  Seeler 
Thomas  Bussok 
Eobert  Pollard 
Jobne  Bumel 
Eicus  Wallop 
Kob"  Dima 
Jobe  de  la  Barr 
Goido  de  Tauton 
Eicus  de  Lyuawortby 
Eog-     ♦     ♦ 
Tbom  de  Honnacote 
Tbom.  Uptown 
GUbr-  de  la  Wille 
Walt  de  la  Lane 
Eoger*  le  Hetbene 
Eoger*  de  Mollond 
Amnlpbos  de  la  Stone 
Jobes  de  Lydeforde 
Jobes  de  Colecote  Clicus 
Eob*  Abel 

Eober"-  fil  Micb*  Burel 
Laurence  Largo 
Johe&  Colymen 
Gitlfrid  de  Eiveton 
Ead*  Smalecom 
Eog*Pem 
Mattf  de  la  Ya 
Pef  Swytta 
Wills  Budbone 
WillusWnlf 
Hugo  le  Taillonr 
Symion  Pern 
Eob.  de  Sloucom 
Willu"  Paaselewe 
Ad"»Okam 
Matf     *    * 
Thorn.  Busla 
Nich"  Lugenia 
Mortiniis  le  Chepman 
Will"  Coleman 
Bog-Gilla 
Thoe.  Tinctor 
Waltos  le  Sop 
Jobes  Mayomi 
Gencianns  de  Pilton 
Petms  de  Wyndwode 


ForinseciB  et  non  feofiati. 

Thomas  Cdyn 

Eob.  de  la  WiUe 

Symeon  Peytevin 

Jobe  fil  Jobe  Fok 

Gr^orius  de  Hcanton 

Eob'  Compirg 

William  lo  Spice  de  Exod 

Willus  Le  Bidel 

Willus,  de  ChymewiUe 

Henricus  Lovring 

Henricns  Bollard 

Eogerus  de  Pilton  Pellisareup 

Jobes  Eussel 

Eadus  Lovet 

Eob*"*  Cans,  dts  Lucas 

Eic'  Beapel 

Walt"  fil  Galfri  Clici 

Eogerus  de  Eotbenaysbe 

Jobea  de  Eokbor 

Jobes.  Jurden 

Henric.  de  Countisbury  Clercus 


N  2 
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Intr.  secis  et  feoffati. 

Symion  de  la  Pille 
Edmundus  Coffin 
Elias  de  la  Pitte 
RoV"  de  Godeleghe 
David  de  Comubia 
Eicns  Grossman 
Thos.  le  Wyta 
Waltus  de  Stok 
Johes  Stotard 
Johes.  fiL  Will. 
Mark,  le  Spice 
Thomas  de  Portmor 
Eicus  Selyman 
Johes.  fil.  Johis  Poul 
Will-  Palme 
Waif  Bade 


Convocaco.  coitatis  eor.  qui  sut  in  libtate  Burge  Earnest, 
ad  Guldam  factam  die  dnica  ann.  festu.  convsionis  Sti  Pauli. 
anno  regni  Regis  Edwardi  tertii  a  conquestu  tertio  ScdnL 
consuetudine  libertatis  pdicte  a  tempe  que  no  extat  memoria 
incontrariu.  usitata.  in  dto  Burgo.  Galfro  Tinctore  tnc  majore 
dti  Burge.  Noia  Officior  singularu.  psonar  in  pdta  Gulda 
inferius  expressius.  continetur  et  designat  Videlz  Impmis 
unisquisq.  dte  Coitatis  post  prm  Guldam  ftam  in  dta  libtate 
ingressus  et  durante  Gulda  presente  ingrediens  dabit  majori 
unii  den.  Ostiario  unu  Obolu  et  pinceme  unu  Obolu.  qui  pe 
te  pe  fuint  et  singuli  in  dta  libtate  existentes  qui  majores  tnc 
vel  an  no  fuint  vel  in  Officio,  dte  Guide  constituti.  Singulos 
solvent,  den.  qui  Scot  peny  vocat". 


Bemardus  de  la  Bogha  ' 
Jolies  de  Colecote 
Thomas  atte  Barre 
Gencian  Dima 

Gal£ru&  de  Peltton 
Amulphus  de  la  Stono 
Will'  de  Atherjmgton 
WiU-  de  la  Yea 

Alanus  Martyn 

Rob'"  Burel 

Adm.  le  Panytere 
Pef  de  Ralegh 
Gilbt"'  de  Biricubo 
Will-  Ariet 


Ferchyngmen 


Aldernemen 

Ostiarius 
Pinc'na 


Rob*"  de  Meddon 
Midi  de  la  Pille 
Symon  Poul 
Ricus  de  Holande 
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Adm.  de  bolonde 
Eog.  Honycot 
WiU-  Lyiiend 
Waif  Cardim 
Eicus  de  Pedicwille 
Eicus  Bronnemay 
Osmundus  Hayne 
Tho.  fil  Fabre 
Symon  Schakispe 
Henr.  de  Bratton 
Silvester  Tinctor 
Wm-  Grenya 
EoV"  atte  Bogha 
AUan  le  Cartere 
Nich*  Trut 
Will*  de  lidwichton 
Ad"  le  Rede 
Hugo  Cade 
Nicb*  le  Donne 
Kicdus  atte  Wille 
Will*  Skostere 
Will-  le  Wolf 
Hugo  le  Tailleur 
Ad"Okani 
Tbos.  Eusle 
Nicb'  Lugenin 
Wal*"  Eaymond 
Tbom.  Tinctor 
Walt"  le  Sop 
Grencian  de  Pilton 
Petrus  C.  Wyndwode 
Symon  de  la  Pille 
Elias  atte  Pitte 
Eobt.  de  Godelegb 
David  de  Comubia 
EicuB  Crosseman 
Tbo*  de  la  Eowere 
Waltus  de  Stok 
Jobes  Scotaid 
Johe  le    * 
Jobes  Paul  Clicus 
William  le  Palme 
Symon  Selyman 
Tho'  de  Pippecote 
Jobe  Fonk 
Jobes  de  Pippecote 
Eicus  de  Wike 
Woltus  le  Webbere 


Tbo.  Bassok 

Jobes  Burel 

Eicus  Wallop 

Eob'"  Dima 

Pb"  de  la  Barre 

Gwydo  de  Tauton 

Eicus  de  Lyuawortb 

Eog*  Scilbal 

Tbo'  de  Hunnacote 

Gilb*  de  la  WiUe 

Eog*  de  Mollonde 

Eob.  Abel 

Laur..  Largo 

Jobes  Colverman 

Galfridus  de  Eeveton 

EadpbuB  de  Smalecom 

Waltus.  Wylende 

Eog.  Peny. 

Jobes  Grey 

Mat^  de  la  Yea 

Wills'  Budonc 

Eicus  Cnap 

Eicus  le  Hope 

Eicus  le  Mois 

S3rmon  de  Bratton 

Will'  Alvard,  junior 

WiH'  Lewis 

Will' Isaac 

Will'  le  Ferrour 

Jobes  Stoncomb 

Jobes  le  Hardere 

Nic'  Budouc 

Ead'  de  Holonde 

Eobtus  Skostere 

Jobes  atte  Weye 

Eob*  Skotard 

Eicus  Honycod 

Eobt.  Poul 

Jobes  le  Cartere 

Eicus  de  Berryb™ 

Jobnes.  de  Marwode 

Tbo'  Cdyn 

Jobes.  Barmen,  senior 

Jobes  atte  Wode 

Eicus  Loveryng 

Tbom  Southray 

Eelicta  Gilberti  Walscbmau 

Hugo  de  Blecbebefordo 
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Willns  le  Barbur 

Waltenis  Cocus  de  Niweport 

Eobtus  Waterlete 

Walt"  de  Precombe 

Rob*"*  de  Kiebiscome 

Eicus  Broc 

Eicus  Bade 

Meth'  de  Pidickwille 

Galfrid  de  Colecote 

Tho"  de  Legh 

Eobtus  Chapman  de  North 

Molton 
WiU-  de  BlakewiUe 
Johes.  Skebir 
Walt'  Michel 
Eobtus  Crosseman 
Steplianus  Cregha 
Eog's.  Halleye 
Will*  de  Kiemelonde 
Eegidus  Grede 
Eicus  atte  Slade 
Wm*  atte  Slade 
Eob*"  Skebir 
Johes  Schus 
Galfrid  Fardel 
WiU-  de  MoUande 
Martinus  atte  Hole 
Tho*  Walschman 
Eobtus  de  Fletington 


Hugo  le  Toukere  de  Pilton 

Eegidus  le  Toukere 

Tho"  Deyne 

Eicus  Yolde  Toukere 

Symon  de  Legh 

Thomas  de  Akeland 

Johes  Smale 

Ad™  Gumwey 

Eob*"*  de  Kicnewecote 

Eobt.  Nabyno 

Petrus  Boghedon 

Johes.  Cardim 

WiU-  Fardel 

Petrus  de  Pirksworth 

Henri  de  Eokebeare 

Andreu  Matheu 

Johes  Kyng 

EoV°«  Stifisard 

Will-  Skebir 

Alan  Page 

Eog  Gorley 

Johes  Mancel 

Eicus  Vole 

Henry  Hardy 

Will'  Bade 

Johes  Grodelegh 

Ad*"  Markaunt 

Johes  de  Honecote 

Waltus  fil  WiUi  Coci 


Eicus  de  Blowere 
Henry  atte  Hill 
Lucas  Sugaunt 
Eicus  de  Dulverton 
Vincentius  le  Lorymere 
Johes  de  Carsington 
Henric.  Whiri 
Eog.  atte  Schamelis 
Eicdus  Eiche 
Eobtus  de  Schildisfene 


Adhuc  de  Int'secis. 

Eicus  Markaunt 

Will-  Tracy 

Eogs'  Bouwere 

Johes  Thome 

Eobtus  de  Moltone 

Symon  Bogha 

Petrus  Bade 

Symon  Godelegh 

Eadus  Cocus 

Walter  fiL  WiU  de  Licheton 


Henricus  Prior  de  Pilton 
Steph'  Crude 
Eicus  de  Trendilisho 
Walterus  Kynggistoukere 


Buigens  Extn'secL 

Johes  atte  Mulle 
Eicus  Silverlok 
Eicus  de  Modworth 
WiU-  Taulonde 
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Will"  Alvard,  senior 
Hugo  Gyela 
Walts     *     * 
Will"  Paslewe 
Nath*  Scherpe 
Thorn  de  Portmor 
Phil  Hurt 
Johes  le  Rope 
Walt"  Coffyii 
Robtus  de  Hertiscoto 
Waif  de  Whitton 
Walt"  Markaunt 
Mar.tus  Waz 
Phil  de  Domie 
Hugo  le  Whita 
Galfridus  de  Legh 
Roger  de  PUtone 
Robtus  Caux 
Waltus  PeUipar 
Vincenci  le  fliter 
Thos.  Loverynge 
Ricus  Martyn 
WlQ"  Pouncet 
Henr.  de  filter 
Wills  de  Hakeforde 
Stephanus  le  Tailleur 
Robtus  Burgeis 
Symon  Chambleyn 
WiU'  atte  Weye 
Durandus  le  Bakere 
WiUemer  le  Hurdere 
Thomas  Baret 
Will"  Hole  FuUo 
Rob'"  Somyr 
WiU"  de  Pirksworth 
Will*  Trompe 
Thomas  de  Lyuaworth 
Thomas  uppe  Hill 
Johes  Pagynton 
Walt"  de  Ackclane 
Eob*"  Bohgdon 
Johes  Broun 
WiU"  le  Rosse 


Galfrid  atte  Thorn 

Waltus.  Burel 

Wm.  atte  Prke 

Ricus  de    .  .  decote 

Wal^  de  Lyuaworth 

Nich"  de  Polton 

Ricus  atte  Ouese 

Walt"  Underwynard 

Rob*""  Cartere 

Rob*"  Compyng 

wm-  le  BedU 

WiU"  de  Chemewille 

Henric.  Loverynge 

Hen.  BaUard 

Walt"  Yhardyng 

Ric^"  Jacop 

WiU"  Falewy 

Galfrid  Moltone 

Johes  Okan 

Rog.  Turpyn  aUus  Comysch 

Relicta  Tho"  atte  Pole,  senior 

ReUcta  .  .  adm.  de  Rokebear 

WUl"  Gondhyne 

Galfridus  Boghiere 

Ricus  de  Axebrigge 

Johes  Laurenz 

Johes  Barman^  junior 

Elias  le  Lorymere 

Nich"  de  PUton  Sutor 

Walt"  Marschel 

WUls  de  Wike 

WiUs  Vigorous 

Johes  Toky 

Johes  de  Bray  PeUipanus 

WiUus  Kiene  Sutor 

Roger  Hayno 

Will"  de  Skatforde,  junior 

Johe  fiL  WiUi  de  Licheton 

Thomas  Whiteston  Pistor 

Thomas  de  Wynysham  Sutor 


Sciant  presentes  et  futi  q*^  no'  Benedts  de  la  Pille  Rad" 
Wynem  Simon  de  la  Barre  t.  alij  Confr*  Guide  Sci  Nichi 
Barnast^  dedim"  et  concessimus  et  hac  presenti  Carta  nra 
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confirmao*  Johi  de  Pillande  unam  placeam  tre  under  Wynard 
in  Piltone  q™  qnida  placeam  Henr.  de  Pillande  dedit  dee 
Guide  et.  Carta  sua  confirmt.  Tenend  et  hnd  deam  placeam 
tre  cu  suis  p'tinenc'  dto  Johi — t  her.  suis  vl  assign  lib®  quiete 
ben  et  in  pace  jur.  her  ditar  imp'petus  sine  aliquo  retimento 
fV"  dci  Guide  t  successor'  neor. 

Pro  hanc  ant.  donacione  t  concessione  hnd  dedit  nobis  dcs 
Johs  sex  Solid  sterlingor  p*"  Manibuz.  In  cuq  rei  testimoniiL 
Sigillu-commune  frat"  Guide  Sci  Nichi  apposuimus.  Hiis 
testibz  Rico  Wegge  Walt^  de  Brettone  Robto  Bussok  Durand 
le  Comifer  Walti  Gardua  et  alliis. 


THE  PARISH  EXPENDITURE  OF  MILTON  ABBOT, 

DEVON,  FOR  THE  YEAR  1588. 

Edited,  with  Notb»,  by  W.  Pbnoblly,  f.r.s.,  &c. 
CRead  at  Ilfraoombe,  July,  1879.) 


I.   INTRODUCTORY. 

Hie  Monthly  Magazine  or  British  Register,  VoL  xxix.,  Part 
I.  for  1810,  pp.  458-462,  contains  a  Transc^^ipt  of  the  Parish 
Expenditure  of  Milton-Abbot,  for  the  year  1588,  which,  being 
calculated  to  disclose  somewhat  of  the  habits,  usages,  and 
parochial  arrangements  of  our  predecessors  about  three 
centuries  ago,  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the 
Transactions  of  this  Association. 

There  is  unfortunately  no  statement  in  the  Magazine  to 
show  how  or  whence  the  Transcript  was  obtained ;  and  the 
Eev.  Sir  St  Vincent  Love  Hammick,  the  present  Vicar  of 
Milton  Abbot,  writes  me  that  the  earliest  existing  record  in 
the  parish  is  dated  1653,  the  Begister  of  Births  and  Deaths 
commencing  at  that  date ;  but,  waiving  all  question  as  to  its 
genuineness,  it  appears  that  the  parish  finances  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  six  distinct  sets  of  Officers — Collectors  for 
the  Poor  People ;  Bread- Wardens ;  Wardens  of  the  Common 
Store;  Hey-,  or  Hay-,  or  Heigh- Wardens ;  Eeceivers;  and 
Payers; — and  that  each  set  rendered  their  accounts  annually, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Receivers  and  Payers,  no  two 
of  them  at  the  same  part  of  the  year. 

T?u  Collectors  for  the  Poor  People  were  two  in  number,  and 
were  "electyd  and  chosen  att  the  feaste  of  the  Nativitie  of 
St  John  the  Baptist,  [24th  June,]  for  one  whole  yeare." 
Their  funds  were  derived  from  payments,  or  gifts,  or  both, 
by  parishioners  whose  names  are  given;  and  their  expen- 
diture took  the  forms  of  small  sums  advanced  to  the  poor, 
of  payments  for  articles  of  clothing,  and  of  a  few  funeral 
chaises. 
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Tlie  Bread'  Wardens  were  eight  in  number,  and  as,  in  theii 
Accounts,  the  parish  was  divided  into  four  Quarters — **Edg- 
coinbe  qr.,"  **Chelyton  qr.,"  "Weeke  qr.,"  and  *'Leighe  qr,"— 
there  were  probably  two  Wardens  in  and  for  each.  Thqr 
sold,  at  least,  Li-ead,  "Cheyse,"  "Gerts,"  "Candels,"  and 
**  Flesh ;"  and,  after  deducting  **  for  making  the  cownte,  iiijd," 
they  accounted  lor* their  gross  receipts,  as  well  as  foregather 
moneye"  about  each  qr.,  which  they  paid  over  to  the  Keoeiven 
for  the  parish.  Their  Account  was  rendered  "  the  xxj  daye 
of  Julye/'  There  is  nothing  to  show  how  their  stocks  were 
supplied. 

Tlie  Wardens  of  the  Common  Store  were  two  in  number, 
one  for  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  parish  named  in  their 
Account — "  South  Down  or  south  part  of  this  parishe,"  and 
*•  benortbe  Down,  or  the  north  part  of  this  parishe."  They 
had  to  *'  counte  for  bi-ead  and  ale,  made  and  sold  of  the  ote 
getlieryd"  in  their  respective  divisions,  "with  monyes 
gctheryd  thei-e  also;''  and,  after  deducting  *'£xpence8  for 
making  the  cownte,  ijd.,"  they  accounted  for  their  giosB 
receipts,  which  they  paid  over  to  the  Receivers  for  the  parish. 
Their  Account  was  rendered  on  "  the  first  day  of  September." 
It  will  be  seen  that,  by  seUing  Bread,  they  interfered  some- 
what with  the  functions  of  the  Bread-Waixiens. 

In  the  year  1588  there  was  but  one  Hay- Warden.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  whether  or  not  that  wiis  the  usual  number, 
but  the  othce  seems  to  have  been  unpopular,  as  the  Warden 
closes  his  Account  by  giving  the  names  of  six  parishioners 
"  that  fyned  this  yere  for  not  doing  this  office."  No  such 
statement  occurs  in  the  case  of  any  other  officera  The  Hay- 
Warden  had  to  "cownte"  for  sums  realized  by  the  sale  of 
"  shepe  '*  which,  coming  from  various  parishioners,  were  sold 
to  other  persons;  for  "woull  sold;"  for  moneys  received 
for  graves  ;  for  fines ;  for  church  property  sold ;  for  "  monye 
getheryd  aboute  the  parishe,  for  to  buy  bread  and  wyne 
for  the  holy  communion;"  and  for  sums  "receyvyd  of  them 
whych  do  geve  monyes  to  the  church  for  finding  of  shepe." 
He  paid  various  accounts  connected  with  the  Church,  as 
well  as  for  "  makeynge  the  cownte,  iiijd,"  and  handed  such 
balance  as  he  had  in  hand  to  the  Keceivers  for  the  parish. 
His  Account  was  rendered  "  the  sixth  day  of  October." 

The  Receivers,  of  whom  there  were  three,  received,  as  has 
been  stated,  the  gross  receipts  of  the  Bread- Wardens  and  the 
Wardens  of  the  Common  Store,  as  well  as  the  Balance  which 
the  Hay-W^arden  had  in  hand,  but  nothing  from  the  Collectors 
for  the  Poor  People.     They  also  received  "gether  monye" 
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for  various  purposes,  money  raised  by  rates,  rents  for  certain 
houses,  "  conducte  raonye,"  and  sums  due  from  other  parishes. 
They  handed  to  the  Payer  for  the  parish  the  greater  part  of 
their  receipts ;  but  they  discharged  a  few  small  accounts,  and 
they  paid  for  "makynge  the  cownte,  xij."  Their  Account 
was  rendered  "  the  xxx  daye  of  December." 

There  was  in  1588  but  one  Payer  for  the  parish,  but  there 
seem  to  have  been  two  the  year  next  before,  lie  does  not 
appear  to  have  received  anything  beyond  that  paid  him  by 
the  Receivers.  He  paid  for  erecting  or  repairing  parish 
buildings,  everything  of  a  military  character,  everything 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  and,  in  short, 
almost  every  deiliand  which  could  be  made  on  the  parish. 
Indeed,  he  seemed  to  intrude  occasionally  on  the  functions  of 
the  Hay- Warden.  As  already  stated,  his  Account  was  ren- 
dered on  the  same  day  as  that  of  the  Receivers — "  the  xxx 
daye  of  December." 

The  fines  mentioned  already  render  it  probable  that  the 
Hay- Warden,  like  the  CoDectors  for  the  Poor  People,  was 
''electyd  and  chosen  for  one  whole  yeare;"  but  there  is  no 
indication  on  tills  point  respecting  the  other  oihcers. 

IL     THE  ACCOUNTS. 

The  following  is  a  complete  and  correct  copy  of  the  article 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine : — 

"  Transcript  of  the  Parish  Expenditure  of  Miltoii-Abhot, 
for  the  Year  1588 ;  in  the  Order ^  and  eooactly  after  the  Letter^ 
of  the  Original. 

"The  cownte  of  George  Robyus  and  Richard  Coombe,  tlie 
collectors  for  the  poor  people  of  this  parish  of  Myltoue-Abbot, 
electyd  and  chosen  att  the  feaste  of  the  Nativitie  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  Ann.  Dom.  1587,  untyll  the  said  feaste  now,  Ann.  Dom. 
1588  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  one  whole  yeare. 

"Item.  They  do  cownte  for  vj<^.  yd.  receyvyd  of  Richard 
Hawkin  and  Constantyne  Maynard,  the  last  collectors,  whych 
djd  remayne  to  the  use  of  the  poor  mens  box,  as  doth  apere  in  the 
end  of  the  collectors  cownte,  made  the  last  yere. 

"  Item.  They  do  cownte  for  newe  receyts  receyvyd  this  yero;  and 
first: 

Tristram  Arscot^  esquyre         x^  Robert  Whytboume  xij. 

Wm.  Robyns                          yjd  Thomas  Kycholl  vj. 

Henry  Hockadaye  vj.  John  Bourne  and  Richard 

0>u8tantyne  Maynard            iiy.         Bourn  ij. 

John  Maynard,  of  Chelyton  xvj.  Richard  Burrough  viij. 

Constantyne  Robyns           xvjd.  Thomas  Collyns  viij. 
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Roger  Tremlett 
Maud  Tremlett,  vid. 

•  •  •  • 

mj. 

•  ■  •  • 

UIJ. 

Richard  Snow 

X. 

John  Ware 

•  •  ■  • 

ny. 

Walter  CoUyns 
John  Sowton 

•  •  •  ■ 

lUJ. 

John  Doidge,  of  Weke 
Wm.  Doidge,  of  Weke 
Roger  Doidge 
Philip  Hame 

•  •  •  • 

mj. 

•  •  •  • 

iiij. 

•  • 

John  Doidge,  of  Newhouse  ij. 
W.  Doidge  the  elder,  of 

Quether  iiij. 

Wm.  Doidge  the  younger  ij. 

Wm.  Blatchford  ij. 

Richard  Scoble  vj. 

Nicholas  Badlam  iiij. 

John  Cragge  viij. 

John  Hockeday  ij. 

John  Hart  vj. 

John  Rundle  vj. 

Philip  Egabeare  iiij. 

Nicholas  Collyne  vj. 

Roger  Sloman  iiij. 
John  Maynard,  of  Foghanger  vj. 
Thomas  and  Walter  Rundle  iiij. 

Philip  Rundle  xij. 

Richard  Sleman  viij. 

Alyce  Rowe  vid.  iiij. 

Richard  Rowe  iiij. 

John  Towker  iiij. 

John  Edgcombe  iiij. 

John  Cornish  iiij. 


Margaret  Sargent,  vid.  viij. 

Constantyne  Sargent  ij. 

Philip  Vela,  vid.  iiij. 

John  Palmer  the  elder  iiij. 

John  Burrowghe  y. 

Walter  Gaye  iiij. 

John  Axtworthye  xy. 

Wm.  Hame  x. 

John  and  Roger  Jackeman  iiy. 

Johan  Jackeman,  vid.  yj. 

Richard  Hawkyn  iiij. 

Michael  Vela  iiij. 

John  Woodman  iiij. 

Margaret  Coombe  ii\j. 

John  Richards  iiij. 

John  Cundy  iiij. 

Richard  Sewton  ij. 

Johan  Doidge,  vid.  xij. 

Tristram  Doidge  xij. 

John  Sleman,  of  Leighe  vj. 

Henry  Doidge  xvj. 

Thomas  Edgcombe  xvj. 

Thomas  Jordan  iiij. 

Davyd  Sargent  viij. 

John  Hawkyn  viy. 
Ralp  Whytboume,  constable  iiij. 
John  Jackeman,  of  Edgcombe  ij. 

John  Adams  iiij. 

Thomas  Sleman  iiij. 

Walter  Crabbe  iiij. 

Wm.  Ketowe  iiy. 

John  and  Robert  Tremlet  viij. 


"  Young  Mens  drifts 


Oliver  Maynard  ij«. 

Walter  Badlam  uijd 
John  Collyne,  of  Westcot    iiij. 

Pawle  Doydge  ij. 

Thomas  Belly  ij. 

Davyd  Sleman  ij. 

Bennet  Sargent  ij. 


Edmond  Doydge  Yjd 
Richard  Sowton,  of  Westcot  ii\j. 

John  Hawkyns  iiy. 

Gregory  Sargent  \j. 

Philip  Hockedaye  ij. 

John  Sargent  ij. 

Robert  Woulrydge  ij. 


"Item.    Receyvyd  for  the  geifte  of  Wm.  Blachford,  decessydy 

towards  the  poor.  viijcZ. 

"  The  some  of  newe  receyts  this  yere  is  lj«.  ui^d, 

"The  some  of  newe  receyts,  with  the  arrearages  this  yere,  ia 

Ivy^.  bid.  ob. 
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"  Expences — Item.  In  expences  this  yere.  First,  payd  to  Wm. 
Ketowe  for  a  shroud  for  a  poor  man  which  dyed  within  this  parishe, 
which  was  caryed  from  tythinge  to  tythinge,  xvjcZ.  Payed  to 
Walter  Jackeman  for  bread  and  drinke  for  them  which  took  payens 
for  bringing  the  same  poore  man  to  the  grave,  vjc?.  Payd  to  John 
Speare  in  v  divers  times  ya,  Payd  to  John  Doidge,  of  Lydarow, 
xij(i.  Payd  for  a  shert  clothe,  for  a  lad  of  the  same  John  Doidge, 
xvjd  Payd  to  George  Doidge,  of  Quether,  y^d.  Payd  for  a  pajrre 
of  showes,  for  a  lad  of  the  same  George,  vijc?.  Payd  to  John 
Wyse,  in  2  dyvers  times,  xvjd  Payd  for  a  smocke  for  Johan 
Wyse,  dafter  of  the  same  John,  ij«.  id.  Payd  to  Roger  Todye,  in 
iij  dyvers  tymes,  nyd.  Payd  to  Thomas  Rowe,  in  iiij  dyvers  tymes 
iij>.  iij(i.  Payd  for  a  payre  of  showes,  for  the  same  Thomas,  xvij(i. 
Payd  for  a  shert  clothe,  for  the  same  Thomas,  ij«.  j^.  Payd  to 
John  Adams,  for  the  makynge  the  byll  to  gether  up  the  collections 
by,  ijd  Payd  to  Henry  Collyne  and  Maud  his  wyfe  in  ij  dyvers 
tymes  nd.  For  a  shert  for  the  same  Henry,  xxijc?.  For  a  payre 
of  showes  for  the  same  Henry,  xvijd  For  a  payre  of  showes  for 
Philip  Pyper,  xi\j(i.  Payd  to  Johan  Worth,  m]d,  Payd  for  a 
payre  of  showes  for  the  same  Johan,  xijci.  For  a  smocke  clothe, 
for  the  same  Johan,  xviij^i.  For  ij  payres  of  showes  for  Davyd 
Jackeman,  xiiijcf.  To  John  Todye,  in  ij  dyvers  tymes,  xri.  For  a 
ehert  for  Michael  Todye,  xiijc?.  ob.  For  a  payre  of  showes  for  a 
dafter  of  Edmond  Bela,  yd.  Payd  for  a  smocke  for  the  same  mayde, 
nd.  Payd  to  a  poor  child  of  John  Homadon's,  iijc?.  To  Richard 
Jeffry,  iijcf.  To  Stephen  Strout,  in  iij  dyvers  tymes,  xxijrf.  To 
John  CoUyne,  of  Wylslye,  for  iij  yeards  and  iij  qurs.  and  half  of 
grave  clothe,  to  make  a  blankyt  for  the  same  Stephen,  iiij^.  viiid 
Payd  to  Richard  Scoble  for  that  he  should  pave  over  to  Johan 
Gale,  xijrf.  To  Wm.  Rundle  and  his  howsehold,  xxijc?.  in  ij  dyvers 
tymes.  Payd  -to  Thomas  Baselye,  xijc?.  To  Wm.  Byrch,  in  ij 
dyvers  tymes,  xxci.  For  a  payre  of  showes,  for  Margaret  Byrch, 
dafter  of  the  sayde  Wm.  xiijd  To  John  Paydge,  in  ij  dyvers 
tymes,  "xyd.  To  a  lad  of  the  same  John,  viij^^.  For  a  smocke  for 
Elizabeth  Hyle,  ij«.  }d.  For  a  payre  of  showes,  for  the  same 
Elizabeth,  id.  For  a  smocke,  for  Elizabeth  Bate,  xxiijc?.  For 
making  the  cownte,  y^d, 

"  Some  for  expences  for  this  releyf  tliis  yere  is  Iva  lyL  ob. 

"  And  so  remayneth  to  the  use  of  the  poor  mens  box  ij^.  vijd 

1588. 

"  The  cownte  of  John  Tramlet,  Walter  Crabbe,  Thomas  Collyne 
of  Bumshall,  John  Ware,  Richard  Scoble,  Nicholas  Badlam,  John 
Axworthye,  and  John  Burroughe,  the  bread-wardens  in  this  parishe 
of  My Itone- Abbot,  Ann.  Dom.  1588.  Anno  Regis  Domini  Nostra 
Elisabethse  30.  mo  the  xxj  daye  of  Julye. 

"  Item,  lliey  do  cownte  for  new  receyts  recey vyd  this  yere,  and 
first  of  Edgcombe  qur.     Receyvyd  for  bread  sold  to  John  Jacke- 
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man,  of  Edgcomhe  ys,  iiijd  Receyvyd  for  a  cheyse,  gerts,  candels 
and  flesh,  sold  to  Eoger  Todye,  xijei.  Receyvyd  in  gather  monye 
about  this  qur.  xijri.     Some  of  this  qur.  is  vy«  \\^d, 

"  Chelyton  qur.  Eecey  vyd  for  bread  sold  to  John  Wyse,  iiy>. 
viijd  For  candels  sold  to  John  Egabear,  \\\^d.  In  gather  moneye 
about  this  qur.  xvij^.     Some  of  this  qur.  is  vj«.  vd. 

"  Woeke  qur.  Receyvyd  for  bread  sold  to  Wm.  Rundle,  viy>. 
For  a  whyt  lofo  and  a  cheiso  sold  to  Nicholas  Worth,  viijrf.  For 
gerts  sold  to  Henry  Prest  vjd  For  candels  sold  to  Walter  Cragg, 
y^d.  In  gather  nioneye  about  this  qur.  xiij^.  Some  of  this  qur. 
is  us.  ixd. 

"  Leighe  qur.  Receyvyd  for  bread  sold  to  Thomas  Ware,  viy>. 
vjd     In  gather  monye  about  this  qur.  xviijrf.     Some  of  this  qur. 

is  X9. 

"And  so  the  whole  some  of  new  receyts  this  yere  altogether,  is 
xxxiiij*.  yyl.  In  expences  for  making  the  cownte,  iiijc^.  Eemayneth 
to  the  use  of  the  parishe,  xxxiiij^.  \]d, 

1588. 

"  The  cownte  of  Wm.  Ketowe,  and  Walter  Colljnis,  the  wardens 
of  the  common  store  in  the  parishe  of  Myltone- Abbot,  Ann.  Dom. 
1588,  An.  RegnL  Domini  Nostra  EUsabethae,  30  mo.  the  fiist  day 
of  September. 

"They  do  cownte  for  new  receyts  receyvyd  this  yere;  first, 
William  Ketowe  dothe  counte  for  bread  and  ale,  made  and  sold  of 
the  ots  getheryd  in  the  South-Down  or  south  part  of  this  parishe, 
with  monyes  getheryd  there  also,  xxxij>.  vd,  ob.  Walter  CoUyne 
doth  cownte  for  bread  and  ale,  made  and  sold  of  the  ots  getheryd 
benorthe  Downe,  or  the  north  part  of  this  parishe,  with  the  monye 
getheryd  there  also  xij^.  xd.  And  so  the  whole  some  all  together 
of  the  newe  receyts  is  iij/.  xiiij«.  ij(2.  ob.  Expences  for  making  the 
cownte,  ije?.    Remayneth  to  the  use  of  the  parishe,  iij/!.  xiiij«.  jc?.  ob. 

1588. 

"The  totalo  accownte  of  John  Sleman,  of  Longbrooke,  hey- 
warden  for  the  parishe  of  Myltone- Abbot,  Ann.  Dom.  1588.  An. 
Regni  Dom.  Nostra  Elisabethaj,  30  mo.  the  sixth  day  of  October. 

"  Item.  He  dothe  cownte  for  xviij*.  yd,  receyvyd  of  Nicholas 
Collyne  and  Walter  Crabbe,  the  ij  general  payer& 

"  He  doth  further  cownte  for  new  receyts  receyvyd  this  yere, 
viz.  receyvyd  for  one  shepo  which  came  firom  Nicholas  CoUyne  and 
sold  to  Constantyne  Scoble  xxjd  For  one  shepe  which  came  finom 
Constantyne  Robyns,  and  sold  to  the  same  Constantyne  Scoble, 
ys.  iiijd  Receyvyd  farther  for  one  shepe,  which  came  firom  Richard 
Scoble,  and  sold  to  John  Jackeman  of  Beckaton,  ii\j«.  ixd.  For 
one  shepe  which  came  from  Henry  Hockedaye,  and  sold  to  Philip 
Hockedaye,  iJ5.  viijd  For  ij  lambes,  the  one  whereof  came  fix)m 
Margaret  Sargent,  wyddowe,  and  the  other  firom  Thomas  Bundle 
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of  Fogbanger,  and  both  sold  to  Thomas  Rundle  of  Youngecot, 
iij*.  jd  ob.  For  one  shcpe  which  came  from  John  Maynard,  of 
Chelyton,  and  sold  to  Wm.  Gondle,  iJA  viijd  Of  Richard  Sowton 
the  elder,  for  one  shepe  which  came  from  Tristram  Doidge,  iiij«. 
iijd  For  one  shepe  which  came  from  Maude  Tooker,  wyddowe, 
and  sold  to  Kichard  Tooker,  iJ5.  }d.  For  one  other  shepe  which 
came  from  the  same  Maud,  which  was  the  geifte  of  John  Tooker, 
her  late  husband,  decessid,  towards  the  churche,  and  sold  likewise 
to  the  same  Richard,  ij«.  jd  For  woull  sold  to  Roger  Kegill,  xvja 
Receyvyd  for  the  grave  of  Alice  Whytbourne,  decessid,  late  the 
wyfe  of  Robert  Whytbourne,  iij«.  iiiJ6^.  Of  Philip  Egboare,  for 
the  grave  of  Johan  Egbeare,  his  late  wyfe,  decessid,  iiJ5.  iiijei.  Of 
Richard  Hawkyne,  for  his  fyne,  ij«.  Of  Wm.  Doidge,  of  Josapke, 
for  his  fyne,  xiyl.  Of  Wm.  Robyns  for  an  old  byble.  Receyvyd 
in  monye  getheryd  about  the  parishe  for  to  buy  bread  and  wyno 
for  the  holy  communion,  vj^.  xd.  Receyvyd  of  them  whych  do 
geve  monyes  to  the  church  for  finding  of  shepe,  viz.  of  Walter 
Jackeman  and  Jlichard  Jackeman  of  Pophelip,  vj^.  Of  John 
Jackeman,  of  Edgcombe,  ijc/.  Of  John  Hawkyne,  iii^d.  Of  John 
Adams,  iiij(i.  Of  Thomas  Sleman,  iiijd  Of  John  Tremlet,  \^d. 
Of  Walter  Crabbe,  iiijc^.  Of  Wm.  Ketowe,  []d.  Of  John  Cornish, 
ijd  Of  John  Edgcombe,  iiijrf.  Of  Roger  Sleman,  iiijV/.  Of 
Walter  Rondle,  ijd.  Of  Thomas  Quicke,  yl.  Of  Philip  Hame, 
ijd.  Of  Wm.  Rundle,  iij(i.  Of  John  Palmer  the  elder,  iiijd  Of 
John  Badlame,  ixijd.  Of  Richard  Hawkyne,  ijrf.  Of  John  Wood- 
man, ijd.  Of  John  Burroughe,  ijd.  Of  John  Rowe,  of  Beare, 
iiijrf.  Of  Michael  Vela,  i^d.  Of  Margaret  Coombe,  n\]d.  Of  John 
^Richards,  ijd.  Of  John  Cundy,  ijd  Of  Richard  Sowton  the  elder, 
ijd.  Of  Constantyne  Maynard,  \yL  Of  Thomas  Nycholls,  ijrZ. 
Of  Johan  Bourne,  vid.  ijd  Of  Walter  Woulrydge,  ijd  Of  Henry 
Wix,  ijd  Of  Alexander  Whytbourne,  ijd  Of  Thomas  CoUyne, 
yjd     Of  Richard  Snowe,  ijrZ.     Of  John  Jackeman,  Oldhouse,  ijd 

"  Some  of  newe  receyts  this  yere  is  iiijZ.  xiiij^.  iiijd  ob. 

"The  some  of  newe  receyts,  with  the  xviij«.  vd  receyvyd  of  the 
payers,  is  iiy/.  xy«.  ixd  ob. 

"  Item.  In  expences  this  yere :  First,  paide  for  bread  and  wyne 
for  the  holye  communione  this  yere,  xiiij*.  iijd  ob.  Paide  to  one 
callyd  Hobb,  at  the  archdeacons  visitation,  who  had  taken  certen 
losts,  xijd  Paide  for  artycles,  xijt?.  For  making  a  bylle,  iiijd 
For  layenge  it  in,  iiijd  For  Peter's  farthynges,  vjd  For  the 
wardens  and  sidesmens  dynners,  xijd  Payde  at  the  bishops  visi- 
tation for  artycles,  xxijd  For  makeynge  a  bill,  iiijd  For  layenge 
it  in,  iiyd  Paid  the  somner,  iijd  For  the  warden  and  sidesmens 
dyner  at  this  visitation,  xijd  For  waushinge  of  the  church  cloth- 
inge  this  yere,  viiijd  To  John  Adams  for  makeynge  of  the  byll 
for  to  gether  up  the  shepe  monye  by,  ijd     Makeynge  the  cownte, 

"  Some  of  the  expences  this  yere  is  xxiij«.  iiijd  ob. 
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"  And  so  remayneth  to  the  use  of  the  parishe,  iy7.  ixs.  vdL 

**  Here  follows  the  names  of  those  that  fyned  this  yere  for  not 

doing  this  office :  Richard  Rowe,  John  Ware,  Robert  Tiemlet^ 

Richard  Basely,  John  Jackeman,  John  Scan  tie. 

1588. 

"The  cownte  of  John  Doidge,  of  Weke,  Philip  Rundle  and 
Henrye  Doidge,  throe  receyvers  in  this  parishe  of  Myltone-Abbot^ 
in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  31st.  the  xxx  day  of 
December. 

"  Item.  They  do  cownte  for  vj7.  vj«.  which  did  remeane  in  their 
hands,  as  doth  appere  in  the  end  of  their  cownte  made  the  last 
yere.  They  do  cownte  for  new  receyts  recyvyd  this  yere :  Firsts 
receyvyd  of  the  bread  wardens,  xxxiiijs.  Of  the  hey -warden, 
iijZ.  ixs,  vd.  Of  the  wardens  of  the  common  store,  iijl.  xmjs.  jdL 
ob.  In  gether  monye  towards  newe  makyngo  the  churche  style, 
xvijij.  ijrf.  For  moore-stones  which  were  left  of  the  sayde  style, 
yijd.  Of  PhiUp  Egbeare  by  the  rate  made  for  gunpowder, 
vijZ.  vij«.  Yii]d.  Of  Henry  Doidge,  one  of  the  receyvers,  by 
another  rate,  vijZ.  iiij«. 

"  Receyvyd  again  of  Ralph  Whytboume,  constable,  vy/.  viJA  vi^'tf. 
of  the  monye  which  was  getheryde  and  payde  for  the  same  powder. 

"  Receyvyd  rent  for  the  house  at  Tavistocke,  xg.  For  the  lytel 
chamber  of  the  church-house,  ijs.  Of  Rafe  Whytbourne,  the 
conducte  monye,  xjs,  vj^.     Of  Brentor  men  upon  accompte,  iiij*. 

"  Some  of  newe  receyts  this  yere,  is  xxxiijV.  xj«.  ob. 

"  Some  of  newe  receyts  this  year,  with  the  arrearages,  is 
xxxixZ.  xvij*.  ob. 

"  Expencsa, — First :  Payd  to  Walter  Crabbe,  payer  for  the 
parishe  of  Myltone- Abbot,  xxxiij/.  xviij«.  x}d,  ob.  For  howse-rent 
and  amercements  for  the  howse  at  Tavistocke,  xiijcZ.  For  makynge 
the  cownte,  xijd  Some  of  tlie  expences,  xxxiiijZ.  j«.  ob.  And  so 
remayneth  in  their  hands  to  the  use  of  the  parishe,  v/.  xvj«. 

1588. 

"  The  cownte  of  Walter  Crabbe,  payer  for  this  parishe  of  Myltone- 
Abbot,  An.  Dom.  1588,  An.  RegnL  Dom.  NostrsB  ElizabethsB,  31 
mo.  the  xxx  day  of  December. 

"  Item.  He  doth  cownte  for  iiij«.  vd,  which  remaynyd  in  his 
hand,  as  doth  appere  in  the  end  of  his  cownte  made  the  last  yere. 

"  Item.  He  doth  cownte  for  newe  receyts  receyvyd  this  yere,  of 
John  Doidge,  Philip  Rundle,  and  Henry  Doidge,  the  three  re- 
ceyvers in  this  parish  of  Myltone-Abbot,  xxxiiji.  xixs.  And  so 
remayneth  due  to  the  parish,  with  the  arrearyges,  xxxii\j/.  i\j«.  yd. 

"Expences, — First:  Payde  to  Richard  Scoble  and  his  men,  for 
three  and  twenty e  journeys  towards  the  newe  makynge  the  church 
style,  xv«.  Payd  to  the  same  Richard,  for  that  he  payd  for 
carrydge  of  moor-stones  from  Henson  to  Horsebrydge,  iiij«.  viyc/. 
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To  Nicholas  Worthe,  for  three  dayes  worke  towards  makynge  the 
same  style,  ijV.  To  Geoi^e  Manninge,  for  three  dayes  worke  about 
the  same  style,  xjd.  To  Henry  CJollyne,  one  dayes  work  about  the 
same  style,  iiijVi.  To  John  Sleman,  the  hey-warden,  xviij«.  yd. 
To  one  Jermain  for  scouring  of  the  parishe  harnis,  vs.  To 
Tristram  Doidge,  for  a  coppye  of  the  mouster-booke,  ij«.  To  the 
same  Tristram  for  gayle  monye,  ij«.  vijc?.  To  the  same  Tristram 
for  trayninge  the  souldiers  at  Tavistocke,  IviiJA  viijVi.  To  the 
same  Tristram  for  press  monye,  vjc/.  To  John  Edgecombe  for  a 
payre  of  old  boots,  xvujd.  To  Roger  Doidge,  constable,  for  a 
girdle,  iijd.  To  John  Adams  the  elder  for  weyghts  to  wey  breade, 
xv}dl  To  Rafe  Whitboume,  constable,  to  by  musketts,  xl.  iij«. 
ijd.  ob.  To  Constantyne  Sargent  for  mending  of  a  bell  whele, 
u^d.  To  Oliver  Maynard  for  a  new  byble,  xxxvJ6\  To  Kafe 
Whitbourne,  wages  for  the  trayned  souldiers  going  to  Exceter,  vj/. 
xs.  To  John  Wyse  for  mending  a  corrlet,  xijd.  Payde  agayne  to 
Olyver  Maynard  for  that  he  lent  to  the  parishe,  vj7.  xiiijs.  iii^d, 
Payde  agayne  likewyse  to  John  Rundle,  of  Wileley,  for  tliat  he 
lent  to  the  parishe,  vl,  ixs.  jr/.  To  John  Cragge  for  the  fyne  of 
wearinge  of  hats  this  yero,  xij<^.  To  Richard  Jeffry  for  carrydge 
of  harms  to  Exceter  for  the  trained  souldiers,  and  home  agayne, 
iij^.  To  Walt.  Crabbe  for  ij  ropes  to  bind  the  same  harnis  withal, 
jd.  To  Olyver  Edgecombe  for  mending  of  murrion,  sword,  dagger, 
and  bible  staff,  xd.  To  Roger  Doidge  when  he  was  to  Plimpton, 
y^d.  To  the  same  Roger  when  he  was  at  Totnes,  ij«.  jc?.  To  Rafe 
Whitboume  when  he  was  at  Totnes,  ij«.  yl.  To  Wm.  Byrch  for 
making  up  of  the  cuckinge-stole  and  for  mending  the  pillory,  yd. 
To  Constantyne  Sargente  for  mendinge  of  the  bell  cage  and  for 
makinge  of  a  bell  collar,  yjd  To  the  glaziers,  viij*.  To  Walt. 
Jakeman  for  bread  and  drink  for  the  prisoner,  ijd  Payde  to  the 
same  Walt  for  makinge  of  a  grave  for  a  poor  man  who  dyecU 
at  Longcrosse,  ij<i.  To  John  Wyse  for  carrydge  of  harnis  to 
Tavistock  for  the  Ireland  souldiers,  iijc?.  To  the  vicar  for  that  he 
payde  them  that  gethered  with  lycences,  vij^.  vij(i.  To  John 
Ham,  for  mending  of  a  calinder,  xviijcZ.  Payde  to  Brentor  men 
of  monye  which  came  agayne  that  was  laid  out  for  gunpowder, 
xxj«.  To  Rafe  Whytboume,  constable,  and  to  John  Aseworthye, 
for  that  they  went  to  Plymouth  to  receyve  money  and  comminge 
home  agayne  emptye,  xiiijc?.  To  John  Adams  the  elder,  for 
makyinge  certen  bills  to  gather  up  the  rates  by,  y^d.  To  Wm. 
Ketowe,  for  a  dosen  of  poynts,  jd  ob.  To  Constantyne  Sargent, 
for  keping  the  bills  this  yere,  xxd.  To  Richard  Coombe  the  hey- 
warden,  ij«.  To  Roger  Doidge,  the  fifty  dole,  1J5.  To  Tristram 
Doige  for  ridinge  to  Plympton  about  the  subsidye,  vj^.  To 
Thomas  Collyne  of  Wilsley  for  carryinge  of  harnis  to  Tavistocke 
and  home  agayne,  iiijdL  To  John  Rundle  of  Wilsley  for  a  bell 
rope,  ij«.  To  Roger  Doidge  for  a  quytance  for  tlie  fifty  dole, 
iiJgdL     To  Philip  Richards  for  a  billstaffe,  iiijcZ.     To  John  Edge- 
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combe  for  wood  and  servinge  of  the  glaziers,  iyJ.  To  Oliver 
Edgecombe  for  nayles  for  the. bell  cage,  j<Z.  To  Philip  Egabeare 
for  two  peeces  for  to  laye  upon  the  bucking  howse  and  for  a  hooke 
for  the  bucking  howse  door,  and  for  a  poole  for  the  bucken,  iiij(i. 
To  Kafe  Whytboume,  for  that  he  payde  to  Mr.  Christopher 
Harris  for  Myltone  and  Brentor,  for  bearing  with  him  for  some 
part  of  his  losts  whych  was,  xxxij^.  that  he  had  in  receyving  of  the 
monyes  for  the  souldiers,  when  they  went  to  Exceter  in  the  Queen's 
busyness,  xjri.  To  the  same  constable  and  John  Adams,  for  their 
dynners,  being  at  Tavistocke  before  Mr.  Fytze,  to  receyve  back 
agayne  ixZ.  viij^r.  iii^d.  (whych  remayneth  in  their  hands)  being 
part  of  the  monyes  whych  was  payde  out  for  the  same  souldieiSy 
viij(i.  For  that  he  payde  for  a  bagge  to  bear  the  same  monje  in, 
iyl.  To  a  poore  man  which  gathered  to  St  Leonard,  ii\jc?.  To 
two  souldiers  which  came  out  of  the  flete  of  one  ship  cidled  the 
Hopey  iiijcZ.  To  John  Cragge,  for  that  he  payd  for  John  Doydge, 
widowman,  for  mending  of  his  hamis,  iiije?.  To  John  Crabbe,  for 
helpinge  of  his  father  in  this  office  this  yere,  y^cL  For  making  the 
cownte,  xijtZ. 

''Some  of  expences  this  yere  dothe  amount  to  xxxi^Z.  xv\j«. 
ijU 

**  And  so  remayneth  in  his  hand  to  the  use  of  the  parishe,  yj«. 
liid, 

"And  further  remayneth  in  the  hands  of  Rafe  Whytboume 
and  John  Adams  the  elder,  of  monye  whych  was  payde  to  Mr. 
Fytze,  for  the  trained  souldiers  going  to  Exceter,  ix/.  viijtf.  iiij^.  for 
Myltone  and  Brentor,  and  lij«.  ijcZ.  for  conducte  monye,  which  the 
constable  rec'd  of  the  justices  at  Exceter,  and  yet  keepeth  non- 
accounted. 

£    M.     4. 

Expence  of  the  general  payer     .  .        .     33  17    2 

Of  the  collector  for  the  poor        .  .        .2  15    2} 

Of  the  hay  or  (as  he  is  sometimes  called)  the 

heigh-warden         .  .  ..184 

Total  expenditure     .    37  15    8}.*' 


ni.    NOTES   ON  THE  ACCOUNTS. 

(1)  "  Collect(yr8  for  the  po(yr  people!'  p.  215, 1.  29.  The  title  of 
Collectors  was  applied  elsewhere,  as  well  as  at  Milton  Abbot, 
at  the  period  under  notice,  to  the  parish  officers  charged  with 
relieving  the  poor.  Thus,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Parish 
of  AsKburton  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  Centuries;  as  ii 
appears  from  Extracts  from  the  Churchwardm£  Accounts,  A  J). 
1479-1580  (1870),  the  following  entry  occurs :  "To  Richard 
ffurse  and  William  Matthew,  collectors  of  the  pore  this  yere 
v^"  Indeed,  the  title  was  conferred  by  Act  of  Parliament ; 
for  ''in  1551  an  act  was  passed  directing  that  a  book  should 
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be  kept  iu  every  parish  containing  the  names  of  the  house- 
holders and  of  the  impotent  poor;  that  collectors  of  alms 
should  be  appointed  who  shoijd  gently  ask  every  man  and 
viToman  what  they  of  their  charity  will  give  weekly  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor."  Penny  Gydo,,  vol.  xvii,  Art.  Pauperism 
and  Poor  Laws,  p.  328,  col.  i. 

The  title  of  Overseer  was  introduced  under  the  43  Eliz.  2. 
See  Art.  Overseer,  Pen.  Cy.,  vol  xvii.,  p.  70,  col.  i 

(2)  " Tristram  Arscot,  esquyre"  p.  215,  L  39.  This  is  the 
only  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  esquyre  throughout  the 
Accounts.  Mr.  Arscot's  contribution  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor  greatly  exceeded  that  of  any  other  parishioner,  but  it 
was  the  only  pecuniary  assistance  he  gave  the  parish  that 
year.  Indeed,  the  name  of  Arscot  does  not  again  occur  any- 
where. 

(3)  "  Mavd  Tremlet,  vid"  p.  216,  1.  2.  Six  names  in  the  list 
are  followed  by  the  abbreviation  vid,  (=  widow),  and  are  all, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  "  Philip  Vela,  vid,"  the  names 
of  women.  It  is  not  safe  to  infer  that  at  that  period  PhUip 
denoted  necessarily  the  male  sex,  for  according  to  The  First 
Book  of  the  Parish  Register  of  Madron  in  the  County  of  Comr- 
waUy  edited  by  George  Bown  Millett  (1877),  of  the  girls 
baptized  in  Madron  Church  from  1592  to  1699  inclusive, 
one  was  named  Phillepp,  five  were  named  Phillip,  and  twelve 
named  Phillipp ;  whilst  during  the  same  period,  of  the  boys 
baptized,  three  were  named  Phillip,  and  six  named  Phillipp. 

In  the  Milton  Abbot  list  there  is  but  one  female  name — 
Margaret  Coombe — which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  that 
of  a  widow. 

(4)  "  Ymng  Mens  Qeifts;'  p.  216,  1.  34.  The  fact  that  the 
contributions  by  the  "  Young  Men "  are  recorfled  as  Oeifts, 
suggests  that  those  in  the  list  preceding  theirs  were  not  gifts, 
but  payments  according  to  an  assessment.  This  is  rendered 
probable  by  the  state  of  the  law  on  the  subject  at  that  time ; 
for,  according  to  the  author  of  the  article  Pauperism,  &c.,  in 
the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  voL  xvii,  when  writing  of  the  act  of 
1551,  already  quoted  (p.  222,  1.  45),  "If  any  one  able  to 
give  should  refuse  or  discourage  others  from  giving,  the 
ministers  and  churchwardens  were  to  exhort  him,  and,  failing 
of  success,  the  bishop  was  to  admonish  him  on  the  subject." 
This  act,  and  another  made  to  enforce  it,  which  was  passed  in 
1555,  were  wholly  inefifectual,  and  in  1563  it  was  re-enacted 
(5  Eliz.,  c.  3),  with  the  addition  that  any  person  able  to  con- 
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tribute  and  refusing  should  be  cited  by  the  bishop  to  appear 
at  the  next  sessions  before  the  justices,  where,  if  he  would 
not  be  persuaded  to  give,  thg  justices  were  to  tax  him  ac- 
cording to  their  discretion,  and  on  his  refusal  he  was  to  be 
committed  to  gaol  until  the  sum  taxed  should  be  paid,  with 
all  arrears. 

"  By  the  next  statute  on  the  subject,  which  was  passed  in 
1572  (14  Eliz.,  c.  5)  ...  For  the  relief  and  sustentation  of 
the  aged  and  impotent  poor,  the  justices  of  the  peace  within 
their  several  districts,  were  '  by  their  good  discretion '  to  tax 
and  assess  all  the  inhabitants  dwelling  therein.  Any  one  re- 
fusing to  contribute  was  to  be  imprisoned  until  he  should 
comply  with  the  assessment."  {Op.  dt,,  p.  328,  col.  1.) 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Accounts  to  show  that  the  Milton 
Abbot  authorities,  through  the  bishop  or  the  justices,  at- 
tempted to  extract  money  for  the  poor  from  unwilling 
parishioners;  but  at  Ashburton  the  law  of  1563  seems  to 
have  been  enforced;  for  the  Churchwardens'  AccourUs  con- 
tain the  following  entry  under  date  of  1568-9 : — "iis.  for  a 
zytation  to  those  that  would  nott  pay  to  the  power  [=  poor]." 
(Op,  cit,  p.  42.) 

The  hypothesis  that,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Young  Men, 
the  contributions  for  the  poor  people  were  payments,  not  gifts^ 
at  Milton  Abbot,  finds  confirmation  in  the  fact  that  the 
Collectors  paid  John  Adams  2d.  "  for  the  makynge  the  byll 
to  gether  up  the  collections  by."  (p.  217, 1. 15.) 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  the  contributions  were  all  an 
even  number  of  pence.  The  lowest  was  2d.,  and  those  above 
that  amount  were  a  multiple  of  it ;  no  one  paid  a  penny  or  a 
fraction  of  a  penny,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  the  case 
had  there  not  been  an  assessment.  Of  the  contributors  one 
paid  10s.,  four  paid  Is.  4d.  each,  five  paid  Is.  each,  two  paid 
lOd.  each,  ei^t  paid  8d.  each,  twelve  paid  6d.  each,  thirty- 
three  paid  4d.  each,  and  ten  paid  2d.  each ;  and  the  assessment 
having  set  the  fashion,  the  "young  men's  geifts"  were  all 
either  2d.,  or  a  multiple  of  it. 

(5)  "  The  Arrearages  this  yere,^  p.  216, 1. 45.  By  "arrearages" 
the  Collectors  meant  the  balance  in  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
year  next  preceding,  and  which,  on  opening  their  account  for 
1588,  they  stated  was  6s.  5d.  The  word  arrearages  is  used 
in  the  same  sense  in  the  accounts  of  the  Parish  Receivers 
and  also  of  the  Payer. 

(6)  " Caryed  from  tything  to  tything"  p.  217,  L  3.     The 
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"poor  man"  thus  carried  was  probably  a  non-parishioner, 
and,  as  such,  came  under  the  action  of  a  provision  in  a 
statute  of  Edward  V.,  by  which  **the  officers  were  directed 
to  convey  the  impotent  poor  on  horseback,  in  cart,  chariot,  or 
otherwise,  to  the  next  constable,  and  so  from  constable  to 
constable  till  they  be  brought  to  the  place  where  they  were 
bom,  or  most  conversant  for  the  space  of  three  years,  there 
to  be  kept  and  nourished  of  alms."  {Ency.  Brit.,  8th  Ed.  Ar;. 
Poor  Laws,  vol.  xviii  p.  300,  col.  2.) 

(7)  ''Payed  to  Walter  Jackenian  for  bread  and  drink  for 
them  whych  took  payens  for  bringing  the  same  poore  man  to  the 
grave,  \id"  (p.  217,  L  3.)  In  my  native  village  no  one  was 
personally  invited  to  attend  a  funeral,  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  a  neighbour  had  died — and  this  was  a  matter  of 
a  few  minutes  only—eftbrts  were  made  to  ascertain  and  make 
known  when  the  funeral  would  be,  and  all  who  could  do  so 
arranged  their  affairs  so  as  to  set  themselves  at  liberty  to 
attend.  If,  however,  the  attendance  were  deemed  insufficient 
to  carry  the  body  to  the  grave — a  distance  of  fully  two  miles 
— the  "  Town  Hall  bell "  was  rung,  and  assistance  was  thus 
solicited.  Before  the  procession  left  the  house,  "a  glass  of 
toddy  " — a  mixture  of  gin,  or  rum,  and  water — with  cake  or 
biscuits,  was  offered  to  every  one  assembled,  and  refused  by 
few,  if  any.  During  a  recent  visit  to  my  native  place  I 
observed  that  no  "refreshments"  were  offered  at  a  funeral 
which  occurred  during  my  stay ;  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
old  practice  had  been  almost  entirely  given  up.  Walter 
Jackeman  —  probably  the  person  just  mentioned  —  was 
paid  2d.  "  for  makinge  of  a  grave  for  a  poor  man  who  dyed 
at  Longcrosse."  (p.  221,  L  31.)  In  all  probability  this  was 
the  poor  man  for  whom  the  shroud  was  paid  for  (p.  217, 
L  2),  and  it  may  be  worthy  of  note  that,  whilst  a  shroud 
and  a  grave  were  provided,  no  mention  is  anywhere  made  of 
a  coffin,  or  of  fees  paid  to  the  clergyman  who  officiated. 

(8)  "-4  poore  child  of  John  Homadons,"  p.  217,  1.  25; 
''For  Peter's  farthynges,"  p.  219,  1.  40.  These  are  the  only 
instances  I  have  noted  in  the  Accounts  of  the  use  of  the 
apostrophe  to  mark  the  possessive  case.  In  all  other  in- 
stances possession  is  denoted  by  the  context ;  thus  we  have 
**poor  mens  box,"  p.  215,  L  35,  and  p.  217,  1.  39;  "collectors 
cownte,"  p.  215,  1.36;  "archdeacons  visitation,"  p.  219, 1.38; 
"wardens  and  sidesmens  dynners,"  p.  219, 1.  41 ;  and  "  bishops 
visitation,"  p.  219, 1.  41. 
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The  instance  of  "A  poore  child  of  John  Homadon's"  is 
the  more  noteworthy  as  a  case  of  a  double  possessive,  and 
the  only  one  that  occurs.  Thus,  we  have  "  a  lad  of  the  same 
John  Doidge,"  p.  217, 1. 7 ;  "  a  lad  of  the  same  George."  p.  217, 
1.  9 ;  " dafter  of  the  same  John,"  p.  217,  1.  11 ;  "a  dafter  of 
Edmond  Bela,"  p.  217, 1. 24;  "dafter  of  the  sayde  W","  p.  217, 
1.  33 ;  and  "  a  lad  of  the  same  John,"  p.  217, 1.  34. 

(9)  ''And  so  Tcmayndh  to  the  vm  of  the  poor  mefis  box** 
p.  217, 1.  39.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  while  the  Collectors 
for  the  Poor  People  spoke,  at  the  end  of  their  Account,  of  the 
balance  they  had  in  hand  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office,  as 
remaining  "  to  the  use  of  the  poor  mens  box,"  the  correspond- 
ing statement  in  each,  and  all,  of  the  other  accounts  is 
"  remayneth  for  the  use  of  the  parish."  (See  pp.  218, 220,  222.) 

Moreover,  the  Bread  Wardens,  the  Wardens  of  the  Common 
Store,  and  the  Hay- Warden,  paid  their  balances  to  the  Parish 
Eeceivers,  who  in  their  Account  gave  them  credit,  respec- 
tively, for  the  sums  thus  paid.  (See  p.  220.)  It  seems, 
therefore,  safe  to  conclude  that  the  balance  of  the  Poor's  Box 
was  not  appropriated  to  any  other  parish  use,  but  that  the 
balances  in  all  the  other  cases  became  parts  of  one  common 
fund,  in  the  hands  of  the  Receivers ;  and  that  the  Parish 
Payer,  on  receipt  of  the  said  fund  from  them,  might  appro- 
priate the  whole,  and  certainly  did  appropriate  parts,  of  it  to 
any  parish  use. 

(10)  "  Cheyse,  gertSy  candels,  andJUsh^''  p.  218, 1. 1.  Gcrts  is, 
of  course,  a  sixteenth  century  mode  of  pronouncing  Oroais. 
It  is,  however,  not  yet  extinct,  for  Emden  groats  are  still 
called  gerts  in  south-east  Cornwall ;  and  some  of  the  Glos- 
saries of  Devonshire  and  its  eastern  border  contain  it.  Thus, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Eock,  a  native  of  Barnstaple,  in  his  Jim  and  Ndl : 
A  dramatic  Poem  in  the  Dialect  of  North  Devon  (1867),  has 
"  Girts  =  Groats,"  and  Mr.  Pulman,  a  native  of  Axminster,  in 
his  Eitstic  Sketches,  Third  Edition  (1871)  has  "  GiRTS,  GURTS, 
or  Grits  =  Groats." 

(11)  "Bread  and  cUe^  made  and  sold  of  the  ots  geiheryd  in 
the  South-Down  or  south  part  of  this  parishe,  ....  Bread 
and  alcy  nuide  and  sold  of  the  ots  getheryd  benorthe  Downe,  or 
the  north  part  of  this  parish^'*  p.  218, 1.  24.  It  is  probably  to 
be  understood,  from  the.language  used  by  the  Wardens  of  the 
Common  Store,  that  the  ale,  as  well  as  the  bread,  was  "  made 
of  oats."     "Barly  malte,"  says   Andrew   Boorde,  "maketh 
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better  ale  then  oten  malte  or  any  other  come  doth."    See  A 
Campendyous  Regyment  or  A  Dyetary  of  ffelth,     Compyled . 
by  Andre  we  Boorde  of  Physyche  Doctour,  1542,  Ed.  by  F.  J. 
Fumivall,  M.A.,  1870,  for  the  JSarly  Eng,  Text  Soc. 

(12)  '' Hey-wardm;'  p.  218,  1.  33.  The  functions  of  the 
Hey-warden,  Hay-warden,  or  Heigh-warden — for  the  three 
forms  occur  in  the  Accounts — were  essentially  those  of  a 
modem  Ckurchioarden.  The  Church-yard  was  occasionally 
called  the  Church-hay  in  south-east  Cornwall,  where  I  often 
heard  it  fifty  years  ago.  The  name  is  still  kept  alive  by  the 
adage — 

"A  hot  Mav 
Makes  a  fat  Church-hay.  * 

The  word  Hayward  occurs  in  some  of  the  Glossaries  of 
the  dialect  of  the  south-western  counties:  Thus,  "Hay- 
ward.  A  warden  of  the  fences,  or  of  a  common,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  it  is  not  stocked  by  those  who  have  no 
right  of  Common.  He  sometimes  drives  the  common ;  i,e. 
drives  all  the  stock  into  a  comer,  and  pounds  such  as  is 
not  owned  by  those  who  have  a  right  of  common."  See  A 
Cframmar  and  Glossary  of  the  Dorset  Dialect.  By  W.  Barnes, 
B.D.,  1863. 

Mr.  Pulman,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  has  much  in 
common  with  Mr.  Barnes,  but  says  further  of  the  Hayward, 
"Anciently  the  person  who  watched  the  farm  yard  and  cattle 
by  night  was  so  called." 

See  also  Words  and  Phrases  in  tise  in  Somersetshire,  By 
Wadham  Pigott  Williams,  M.A.,  and  William  Arthur  Jones, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.,  1873. 

If  the  Hay-warden  at  Milton  Abbot  had  originally  been 
called  the  Church-hay-toarden,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  so 
long  a  title  would  soon  become  abridged  into  Hay-warden, 
The  existence  of  the  other  Wardens  in  the  parish,  such  as 
Bread- Wardens  and  Wardens  of  the  Common  Store,  would 
probably  prevent  all  further  abridgement. 

(13)  "  JReceyvyd  for  one  shepe  which  came  from  Nicholas 
OoUyne,  and  sold  to  Constantyne  Scoble,  xxjd"  &c.,  p.  218, 1.  39. 
The  Hay-warden*s  funds  may  be  roughly  stated  to  have  been 
derived  in  1588  from  two  sources — Sheep  and  Casualties — 
in  the  ratio  of  35  :  11  nearly.  His  first  source  may  be 
divided  into  Animals,  Wool,  and  Sheep-money.  During  the 
jear,  he  received  8  sheep  and  2  lambs.  The  sheep  sold  for 
sums  varying  from  5s.  4d.  to  Is.  9d.  each,  and  the  2  lambs 
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fetched,  together,  3s.  Id.  The  total  receipts  fix)m  the  sale  of 
the  animals  was  £1  8s.  8d. 

"For  woull  sold"  he  received  21s.,  and  as  he  does  not 
state  from  whom  the  wool  came — which  he  never  failed  to  do 
in  all  other  cases — the  presumption  is  that  the  animals 
reached  him  unshorn,  and  were  deprived  of  their  fleeces  by 
him  before  their  sale. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Sheep,  in  the  form  of  the 
animal  or  of  the  wool,  were  the  only  productions  of  the  soil 
sent  to  the  Hay- warden.  Besides  these  contributions  in  kind, 
however,  the  Warden  accounts  for  Cash  he  "Eeceyvyd  of 
them  whych  do  geve  monyes  to  the  church  for  finding 
of  shepe."  (p.  219,  1.  16.)  The  meaning  of  the  last  four 
YforA^— 'for  finding  of  shepe — is  somewhat  obscure,  being  ap- 
parently capable  of,  at  least,  two  interpretations.  They  are, 
perhaps,  equivalent  to  instead  of  giving  sheep,  as  if  the  money 
were  given  or  paid  under  a  sort  of  sheep-commutation  ar- 
rangement. Do  the  Sheep,  the  Wool,  and  the  Sheep -Money 
point  to  any  early  time  when  Milton  Abbot  consisted  solely 
of  Sheep  farms,  and  when  contributions  to  the  Church  were 
made  in  kind,  and  not  in  cash?  "For  finding  of  sheep" 
may,  however,  signify  for  providing  sheep  unth  food^  or,  in 
other  words,  for  allowing  sheep  to  graze  on  parish,  or  church, 
land. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words,  the 
Sheep-money  appears  to  have  been  not  a  gift,  but  a  paymtid 
on  a  well-defined  scale,  for,  under  the  head  of  Expences,  the 
Hay-warden  makes  the  following  charge : — "  To  John  Adams 
for  niakeynge  of  the  byll  for  to  gether  up  the  shepe  monye 
by,  \]d"  (p.  219,  L  45.)  These  payments  were  of  small 
amounts  only ;  one  person  paid  Id. ;  twenty  paid  2d.  each ; 
one  paid  3d. ;  nine  paid  4d.  each ;  and  three  paid  6d.  each ; 
making  a  total  of  8s.  2d. 

(14)  "  Receyvyd  for  the  grave  of  Alice  Whythoume,  decessid 
.  .  .  iijs.  iiijd,  .  .  .  for  the  grave  of  Johan  Egheare  .  .  .  decessid, 
iijs.  iiijd  J'  p.  219,  1. 10.  These  are  the  only  graves  for  which 
payment  is  recorded  in  the  Accounts ;  but  they  are  perhaps 
sufficient  to  suggest  that  3s.  4d.  was  the  customary  payment 
under  the  circumstances,  at  which,  of  course,  we  can  only  guess. 
In  the  Ashhcrton  Accounts  I  noted,  from  1490-1  to  1578-9 
inclusive,  14  instances  of  3s.  4d.  recorded  as  received  for  a 
grave.  Under  date  1546-7  the  following  entry  occurs: — 
"  vi"  viii*^  for  the  burial  of  John  Dolbear  senr.  and  Johanna 
his  wife."     Of  4  of  the  14  burials  it  is  recorded  that  they 
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took  place  "  in  the  church/*  This  was  not  improbably  the 
case  with  all  the  others,  and  may  be  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  At  Milton  Abbot  and  at  Ashburton,  at  least,  3s.  4d. 
was  the  sum  paid  to  the  churchwarden  for  each  interment 
within  the  church  during  the  15th  and  16th  centuries. 

There  are  in  the  AsMmrton  Accounts,  however,  four  cases 
which  require  mention.  Under  1529-30  we  have,  "x*  for 
burials  of  several  persons  in  the  church."  If  by  several  we 
may  understand  three,  the  charge  was  still  3s.  4d.  in  each 
case ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  three  would  have  been  a 
somewhat  large  number  of  persons  to  have  been  so  buried  in 
one  year. 

Again,  under  1541-2  there  is  the  curt  entry,  "vi'  viii** 
for  burials."  Here  also,  if  the  burials  were  two  in  number, 
3s.  4d.  was  the  charge  for  each. 

Further,  under  1569-70,  we  read,  "vi*  viii**  from  Robert 
Eridyaux  for  the  burial  of  his  son,"  of  which  it  is  perhaps 
only  necessary  to  say  that  though  3s.  4d.  was  the  regulation 
charge,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  bereaved  father  from 
paying  a  double  fee. 

Finally,  under  1574-5  there  is  the  entry,  "  xi*  for  burial  of 
Elizabeth  Knoll  and  3  others."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  case  is  out  of  keeping  with  the  suggested  hypothesis. 
lis.  being  not  a  multiple  of  3s.  4d.,  and  there  is  no  mention  of 
less  than  3s.  4d.  being  taken  for  a  single  grave. 

(15)  **  Beceyved  in  monye  getheryd  about  the  parishe  foi*  to 
buy  bread  and  tvyne  for  the  holy  communion,  vJ5.  xd"  p.  219, 
L  14  The  money  thus  collected  was  not  suificient  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended ;  for  amongst  the  Hay- 
waiden's  "expences  this  yere"  we  have,  "First,  paide  for  bread 
and  wyne  for  the  holye  communion  this  yere,  xiiijs.  iijd. ;" 
that  is,  more  than  twice  the  amount  "getheryd  about  the 
parishe  "  for  the  purpose. 

(16)  "  Of  Richard  Hawkyne,  for  his  fyne,  iJ5.  Of  Wm, 
Dmdge  .  .  .  for  his  fine,  xijc?."  p.  219,  1. 12.  Why  Hawkyne 
and  Doidge  were  fined,  and  why  the  fine  of  one  of  them  was 
twice  as  much  as  that  of  the  other,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
AecourUs  to  show.  As  it  was  part  of  the  Hay-warden's  duty 
to  receive  the  fines,  those  who  paid  had  probably  been  guilty 
of  some  ecclesiastical  offence  or  defect  of  duty.  We  have 
already  seen  that  a  fine  was  incurred  by  those  who  declined 
the  Hay- warden's  office,  and  that  the  names  of  six  parishioners 
who  had  declined  were  appended  to  the  Hay- warden's  Account; 
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but  the  name  of  neither  Richard  Hawkyne  nor  Wm.  Doidge 
is  amongst  them.  Perhaps  the  two  that  paid  in  1588  had 
incurred  their  fines  in  a  previous  year ;  whilst  appending  the 
names  of  the  six  new  offenders  may  be  simply  putting  a  rod 
in  pickle  for  them. 

(17)  "  Of  Wm,  Robyns  for  an  old  hjhkr  p.  219,  L  14.  It 
is  rather  provoking  that  the  warden  omits  to  record  the 
amount  he  received  for  this,  the  only  piece  of  church  property 
sold  that  year.  From  his  Accounts,  however,  it  is  easy  to 
find  that  the  Bible  must  have  fetched  5s.  in  order  for  him  to 
have,  as  he  said  he  had,  a  balance  of  £3  9s.  5d.  in  hand  at 
the  end  of  his  year.  A  new  Bible  appears  to  have  been 
purchased  that  year  (p.  221,  1.  14);  but  whilst  the  hay- 
warden  received  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  old  one,  it 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Parish  Payer  to  pay  for  the  new  Bible» 
and  the  cost  of  it  is  entered  as  xxxvjs. 

In  the  Ashburton  Accounts  the  following  entries  occur 
under  date  1540-1: — "v*  iiii*^  for  a  new  book  called  a 
'  Bybyll,*  viii"  for  a  chain  for  fastening  the  said  book." 

(18)  ''Paide  to  one  called  Hobb,  at  the  archdeacons  msitatian, 
wJu)  had  taken  certen  losts,  xijd."  p.  219,  L  37.  This  chaige 
appears  under  the  head  of  JExpences  in  the  Hay-warden*s 
Accounts.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  "  one  callyd 
Hobb  "  was,  not  only  a  non-parishioner,  but  a  stranger ;  that, 
having  sustained  certain  losses — for  such,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, was  the  meaning  of  taken  certen  losts, — his  case  had 
be«n  laid  before  the  Archdeacon's  Court;  and  that  the 
churchwardens  present  had  contributed  from  the  funds  in 
their  hands  respectively  such  amounts  as  had  been  agreed  on 
at  the  time. 

It  seems  to  have  been  not  unusual  at  that  period  to  render 
assistance  in  that  way,  but  the  assistance  was  not  in  all  cases 
made  by  the  Churchwardens.  Thus  the  following  entry 
occurs  in  the  account  of  the  Parish  Payer  the  same  year : — 
**  To  Rafe  Whytboume  for  that  he  payde  to  Mr.  Christopher 
Harris  for  Myltone  and  Brentor  for  bearing  with  him  for 
some  part  of  his  losts  whych  was  xxxij&  that  he  had  in 
receyving  of  the  monyes  for  the  souldiers,  when  they  went 
to  Exceter  in  the  Queen's  busyness,  xjd."  p.  222,  L  5. 

That  the  same  practice  was  followed  elsewhere  in  the  16ih 
century  is  shown  in  the  Ashburton  Accounts,  where  the  fol- 
lowing entry  occurs  under  date  1575-6  : — "To  too  merchants 
that  had  lost  their  goods  on  the  sea  xiicf." 
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(19)  "jpbr  Fete/s  farthynges,  vjrf,"  is  an  entry  in  the  Hay- 
warden's  Account  of  JExpences  (p.  219,  1.  40) ;  but  what  was 
its  nature,  or  to  whom  it  was  paid,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Accounts  to  show. 

Notes  and  Qtteries,  s.  3,  iv.  104,  contains  a  Note,  by  Eev.  H. 
T.  £llacombe,  of  Clyst  St.  George,  Devon,  on  Old  Church" 
wardens*  Accounts^  in  which  extracts  are  given  from  the 
Accounts  of  Tallaton,  East  Devon,  having  the  following 
amongst  them: — "  1610.  Paid  for  Peter's  farthings,  x*^"  Mr. 
Ellacombe  asks  "  What  was  this  payment  ?  It  occurs  again, 
and  I  have  met  with  the  same  entry  in  other  parish  accounts." 
So  far  as  I  have  discovered  there  was  no  reply  to  his  Query, 
and  Mr.  Ellacombe  writes  me  that  he  has  heard  nothing 
further  on  the  subject.  (P.S.  See  "  Peter  pence  "  in  Notes  and 
Queries,  s.  5,  xi.  517.) 

(20)  "  Paid  the  somner,  iiijc? "  p.  219,  1.  43.  By  the  Somner 
the  Hay-warden  meant  the  Summoner,  of  course.  Sompnour 
was  another  Old  English  form  of  the  name,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  one  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury  PilgHms  was  a 
Sompnour,  Nares  has  "  Summoner,  or  Sumner.  The  latter 
being  a  popular  contraction  of  the  former.  The  officer  now 
called  an  apparitor;  a  term  formerly  so  prevalent  as  to 
become  a  proper  name.  .  .  ." 

(21)  '*//i  gether  monye  towards  newe  mdkynge  the  churche 
styU^  xvijs.  ijd."  p.  220,  1.  15,  is  an  early  entry  amongst  the 
fieceipts  of  the  Parish  Keceivers,  and  shows  that  such  an 
undertaking  as  that  of  "newe  makynge  the  churche  style" 
required  a  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  parishioners.  The 
sum  gathered,  or  collected,  passed  in  due  course  to  the 
Parish  Payer,  from  whose  Account  it  appears  that  it  was  no 
more  than  about  three-fourths  of  that  expended  on  the  work. 

(22)  "(y  Philip  Egheare  by  the  rate  made  far  gunpowder, 
viji  viJ5.  viijrf.  Of  Henry  Doidge,  one  of  the  receivers,  by 
another  rate,  vij/.  iiij«.  Beceyvyd  again  of  Ralph  Whitboume, 
eonttahU,  vij7.  vijs.  viijrf,  of  the  monye  which  was  gether yde  and 
payde  for  the  same  powder^  p.  220,  1. 17.  There  is  some  am- 
biguity about 'the  second  and  third  of  these  entries.  Was 
the  second  sum  of  money — the  £7  4s.  Od.,  received  from 
Henry  Doidge— as  well  as  the  preceding  £7  7s.  8d.,  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  gunpowder?  When  the 
Beceivers  say,  in  the  third  entry,  "  Recey  vyd  again  of  Ralph 
Whitboume,  constable,  vij/.  viJ5.  viijrf.  of  the  monye  which  was 
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getheryde  and  payde  for  the  same  powder,"  are  we  to  under- 
stand that  this  was  a  sum  in  addition  to  what  had  previously 
been  raised  ?  Or  was  it  a  sum  returned  as  not  being  needed  ? 
As  I  understand  it,  two  gunpowder  rates  were  made;  the 
first — collected  by  Egbeare — produced  £7  7s.  8d.,  and  the 
second — collected  by  Doidge — brought  £7  4s.  Od. ;  the  total, 
£14  lis.  8d.,  had  been  paid  by  the  Parish  Receivers  to  the 
Parish  Payer,  and  by  him  to  the  representative  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  of  this  total  the  sum  of  £7  7s.  8d. — the  full  amount 
of  the  first  rate — being  not  needed,  was  returned  to  the 
constable,  who  paid  it  to  the  Parish  Receivers,  and  they,  to 
the  Parish  Payer. 

The  adjacent  parish  of  Brentor  seems  to  have  been  mixed 
up  in  this  gunpowder  case  with  that  of  Milton  Abbot ;  as,  in 
the  Account  rendered  by  the  Payer  for  the  latter,  the  follow- 
ing entry  occurs:  —  "Payde  to  Brentor  men  of  monye 
which  came  agayne  that  was  laid  out  for  gunpowder,  xxja" 
(p.  221, 1.  85.)  This  would  leave  £6  6s.  8d.  of  the  £7  7s.  84, 
for  Milton  Abbot,  so  that  the  returned  money  would  be 
divided  between  the  two  parishes  in  the  ratio  of  almost 
exactly  6  :  1,  that  is  to  say  in  the  ratio  of  their  acreages,  as 
Milton  Abbot  contains  6617  acres  and  Brent  Tor  1121  (Morris 
and  Co! 8  Directory  for  Devonshire), 

The  parish  of  Brent  Tor  was  united  in  other  instances,  in 
business  matters,  with  its  large  neighbour.  Thus,  amongst 
the  Receipts  in  the  Account  of  the  Milton  Abbot  Receivers, 
there  is  the  entry  "  Of  Brentor  men  on  accompte  iiijs."  (p.  220, 
1.  24) ;  and  when  Rafe  Whytboume  handed  xjrf  to  Mr. 
Christopher  Harris,  as  already  stated,  the  amount  is  entered 
as  "  for  Myltone  and  Brentor." 

(23)  "  For  the  lytel  chamber  of  the  churche-hause^  iij«."  p.  220, 
1.  22.  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that  many  parishes 
in  Devonshire  possessed  a  Church  house.  One  existed  at 
Milton  Abbot,  as  the  quotation  at  the  head  of  this  Note 
shows.  Mr.  C.  Worthy  says  in  his  Ashhurton  and  its  Neigh' 
bourhood  (1875),  p.  44,  "  The  house  in  North  Sti*eet,  [Ashbur- 
ton],  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Yolland,  draper,  is  the  ancient 
Church  House  ....  It  was  here  that  the  ale,  mentioned 
year  after  year  in  the  parish  accounts  as  the '  Church  Ale,' 
was  brewed,  in  the  utensil  called  sometimes  by  the  English 
word  'Chetell/  and  at  others  by  the  Latin  one  'cacubus' 
signifying  a  cauldron."  Mr.  Robert  Dymond,  in  his  Things 
New  and  Old  concerning  the  Parish  of  Widecainhe^n-the-Moor 
and  its  Neighbourhood  (1876),  p.  49,  says,  "  Down  to  the  time 
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of  the  enactment  of  the  present  Poor  Law,  the  Church  House 
[at  Widecombe]  was  tenanted  by  the  parish  paupers."  Tliere 
were  in  this  county,  in  1872,  fifteen  inns  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Churcli  House  Inn,  all  of  them  lying  within  a  compara- 
tively small  area.  One  occurred  at  Stoke  -  in -teign- head, 
about  two  miles  south-west  of  Teignmouth,  and  another  at 
Walkhampton,  about  four  miles  south-east  of  Tavistock ;  the 
former  was  the  most  north-easterly  and  the  latter  the  most 
north-westerly  of  the  series,  and  a  line  joining  them  lay  on 
the  north  of  all  the  others.  The  inns  probably  represented 
as  many  parish  Church  Houses. 

(24)  "  Of  Rafe  Whitboume,  the  conducte  monye.  xJ5.  vjc?." 
p.  220,  1.  23 ;  "  lijs.  ijc?.  for  condticie  monye  whych  the  constable 
rec'd  of  the  justices  at  JExceter,  and  yet  keepeth  non-accounted,* 
p.  222,  1.  27.  The  constable  appears  to  have  been  twice 
employed,  during  the  twelve  months  over  which  the  Accounts 
extend,  in  conducting  to  a  rendezvous  men  raised  by  the 
parish  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  to  have  received  on  each 
occasion  conduct  inoney  for  the  service.  This  money,  however, 
was  received,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  parish,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly paid  the  first  sum — lis.  6d. — to  the  Parish  Re- 
ceiver; but  the  second — £2  12s.  2d. — he  appears  to  have 
kept  "  non-accounted  "  longer  than  the  Parish  Payer  seems  to 
have  approved. 

(25)  "  Payde  to  Richard  Scoblefor  three  and  twentye  journeys 
towards  the  new  raakynge  the  church  style,  xvs."  p.  220,  is  the 
first  entry  under  Expences  in  the  Parish  Payer's  Account. 
A  journey  is,  of  course,  an  average  day's  work  for  a  man  (see 
Bailey,  or  Halliwell),  and  the  word  was  frequently  used  in 
that  sense  in  south-east  Cornwall,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  Had  Scoble  received  15s.  4d.,  instead  of 
15s.,  it  would  have  been  at  tlie  rate  of  8*^  per  day,  or  journey. 
This,  in  fact,  was  the  rate  of  payment  in  another  case,  for 
the  same  Account  says,  "  To  Nicholas  Worthe,  for  three  dayes 
worke  towards  mak)mge  the  same  style,  ijs."  Certain  work- 
men, however,  had  to  be  content  with  less,  for  the  Account 
go^  on  to  say,  '*  To  George  Manninge,  for  three  dayes  worke 
about  the  same  style,  xjrf.  To  Henry  Collyne,  one  dayes 
worke  about  the  same  style,  iiijrf."  (p.  221,  1.  2.)  The  ex- 
planation of  the  difference  in  the  rates  of  wages,  is  probably 
that  Scoble  and  his  men,  as  well  as  Worthe,  were  skilled 
workmen,  in  fact  masons ;  whilst  Manninge  and  Collyne  were 
unskilled  labourers.    If  this  be  correct,  the  skilled  workmen 
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received  wages  twice  as  great  as  those  of  an  unskilled  labourer. 
It  would  seem  also  that  Scoble,  having  a  demand  for  15s.  4d., 
did  not  take  the  "  odd  money  " ;  that  is  he  allowed  2  per  cent 
discount,  whilst  Manninge  had  to  take  lid.  for  his  Is.,  in 
other  words,  the  discount  in  his  case  was  upwards  of  8  per 
cent. 

(26)  "  Payd  to  the  savie  Richard  [Scoble]  for  that  he  payd 
for  carrydge  of  moor-stones  from  ITenson  to  Horsebrydge,  iiij* 
\ii}d."  p.  220,  1.  45.  Henson,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  the 
Cornish  eminence  now  known  as  Kingston  Down,  from  4  to 
5  miles  South  of  Milton  Abbot.  The  hill  contains  two  ex- 
posures of  granite,  i.e.  moor-stone,  whence,  no  doubt,  Scoble 
obtained  tlie  moor- stone  he  carried  to  Horsebridge — a  hamlet 
on  the  Cornish  bank  of  the  Tamar,  where  a  bridge  crosses 
the  river,  about  2*5  miles  from  Milton  Abbot  Carew,  in  hia 
Swi*vey  of  Cornwall,  writes  the  name  of  the  eminence  Hengsten 
Down, 

(27)  "  To  one  Jermain  for  scouringe  of  the  parish  /lamia^ 
vs."  p.  221, 1.  5.  The  fact  that  Jermain  was  mentioned  as  cww 
Jermain  is  probably  a  safe  indication  that  he  was  a  stranger. 
That  5s.,  of  the  parish  money,  were  given  to  him  for  scouring 
the  parish  harness,  or  armour,  shows  just  as  certainly  that  a 
war  feeling  had  reached  Milton  Abbot,  and  that  the  art  of 
war  had  been  so  much  neglected  there  that  not  a  person 
belonging  to  the  parish  knew  how  to  scour  the  "parish 
harnis."  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  parishioners  were  in  earnest 
now.  The  seven  hundred  Spaniards  and  Italians  whom,  in 
this  very  year,  Philip  of  Spain  had  dared  to  send  to  Ireland, 
had  made  good  a  landing  in  that  island,  and  had  built  a  fort 
in  Kerry.  Moreover,  it  was  also  the  year  rendered  for  ever 
famous  by  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  in  wldch  Drake, 
born  within  a  very  few  miles,  took  so  distinguished  a  part. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  Milton  Abbot^  not  only 
raised  £14  lis.  8d.  for  the  purchase  of  gunpowder,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  but  gave  5s.  to  a  stranger  "/or  scouringe  of  ths 
'parish  liarnis''  2s.  " to  Tristram  Doidge,  for  a  coppye  of  the 
mouster-booke*'  (=  muster-book),  £2  18s.  8d.  "to  the  same 
Tristram  for  trayninge  the  souldiers  at  Tavistocke*^  6d.  **to 
tlie  same  Tristram  for  press  monye*'  18d.  "to  John  Edgecombe 
for  a  payre  of  old  boots'' — which  would  surely  never 
have  been  bought  had  they  not  been  warlike  in  some 
way, — 3d.  "to  John  Doidge,  constable,  for  a  girdle*' — no 
doubt,  for  himself,  £10  12s.  2d.  "to  Bafe  Whitboume,  eon- 
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stable,  to  by  musketUy'  £6  lOs.  6d.  to  the  same  constable  for 
"  wages  far  the  trayned  souldiers  going  to  Exuter;^*  Is.  *'to  John 
Wyse  for  mending  a  corrletl^  according  to  the  scribe  or  the 
printer,  but  no  doubt  a  corslet  was  meant ;  3s.  "  to  Richard 
Jeffry  for  eanydge  of  hamis  to  Exceter  for  the  trained  souldiers 
and  home  agayne ;"  Id.  "  to  Walt,  CrMbe  for  ij,  ropes  to  bind 
the  same  hamis  toithal ;"  lOd.  "  to  Olyver  Edgecombe  for  mend- 
ing of  murrion  [=  helmets],  sword,  dagger,  and  bible  staff,  or 
in  all  probability,  bill  staffe;  4d.  "<o  John  Wyse  for  carry dge 
of  hamis  to  Tavistock  for  the  Ireland  souldiers;^*  4d.  "to 
Thomas  Collyne  of  Wilsley  for  carryinge  of  hamis  to  Tavi- 
siocke  and  home  agayne ;"  and  4d.  "  to  Philip  Richards  for  a 
bUlstaffer 

There  is  in  the  Ashbarton  Accounts  the  following  entry, 
under  date  1577-8 : — "  for  lynynge  and  stuflfynge  of  the 
murryngs,  and  flocke  to  do  ytt  viiid."  llie  murryng  of  Ash- 
burton  and  the  murrion  of  Milton  Abbot,  are,  of  course,  two 
names  for  the  same  thing,  for  which  the  modern  name  is 
hdm^, 

(28)  "  To  the  same  Tridram  [Doidge]  for  gayle  monye  \}s. 
vijrf.,"  p.  221.  For  gayle  we  may,  no  doubt,  read  ga^;  but  what 
the  gayle  monyewaa  for  there  is  in  the  Accounts  nothing  toshow. 
The  entry  is  in  the  midst  of  those  for  warlike  purposes,  and 
stands  almost  immediately  before  the  "  press  monye,"  paid  to 
Tristram  Doidge  also;  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
belief  that  it  was  to  assist  in  the  military  preparations.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Shakespere,  in  his  King  Henry  IV,, 
Part  I.,  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1598,  or  ten 
years  after  the  date  of  the  Accounts,  makes  Falstaff  say  of 
his  soldiers,  "I  had  ntbst  of  them  out  of  prison,"  Act  IV. 
Se.  2.  Did  Tristram  Doidge,  with  2s.  7d.  of  parish  money, 
go  to  the  gaol  to  complete  the  complement  of  the  required 
soldiers  ? 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  remarking  that  in  the  Memorandum 
Book  belongin>g  to  Thomas  Roberts  and  Family  of  Stockleigh 
Pomeroy,  1621  to  ISJU^  the  following  entry  occurs : — "  The 
12  day  of  December  one  Robert  Wislake  was  committed  to 
the  Oayle  by  Justes  liayneU.  See  Trans.  Devon,  Assoc,  x. 
321  (1878). 

(29)  *'  To  John  Craggefor  thefyne  of  wearinge  of  hats  this 
yere,  xijd.,"  p.  221.  The  Accounts  show  that  John  Cragge  was 
a  parishioner ;  but  why  the  fine  was  paid  to  him,  and  why  it 
was  paid  with  parish  money,  is  not  stated.    The  fine  itself 
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was,  no  doubt,  connected  with  the  act  p«issed  in  1571,  referred 
to  in  the  following  Query  and  Reply,  in  Notes  and  Qtieries, 
1st  S.  xi.  167,  March  3rd,  1855  :— 

Query: — "Hats. — Can  you  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the 
following  entries  in  the  book  of  the  churchwardens'  accounts 
of  the  parish  of  Woodbury,  in  Devonshire  ? 

"  *  Mich^  1576  to  Mich«  1577 — Paid  to  the  Commissioners 
for  wearing  of  hattes,  12s.' 

"*Mich*  1577  to  1578 — To  Gregory  Stoke  as  concerning 
hattes,  18d,' 

"Frognal,  Henry  H.  Gibbs." 

Reply.  By  Editor.  "  These  entries  seem  to  relate  to  the 
act  passed  in  1571,  13  Elizabeth,  c.  19,  for  the  continuance 
of  making  and  wearing  woollen  caps,  in  behalf  of  the  trade 
of  Cappers,  when  it  was  enacted,  that  *  every  person  (except 
ladies,  peers,  &c.)  shall  on  Sundays  and  holidays  wear  on 
their  head  a  cap  of  wool,  made  in  England,  by  the  Cappers ; 
penalty,  3s.  4d.  per  day.'  This  act  was  repealed  by  39  Eliz. 
c.  18. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Woodbury  fine  was  also  paid 
with  parish  money. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  whilst  the  act  of  1571  states  the 
penalty  to  be  3s.  4d.  per  day,  the  fine  for  the  entire  year  at 
Milton  Abbot,  in  1588,  was  but  Is.;  that  at  Woodbury,  in 
the  year  1577-8,  it  was  no  more  than  18d. ;  and  that  whilst 
at  Woodbury  it  was,  in  1576-7,  as  much  as  12s.,  the  sum 
paid  was  not  a  multiple  of  38.  4d.  I  have  detected  no  corres- 
ponding entry  in  the  AsKburton  Accoimts, 

(30)  "  To  Roger  DdtUge  when  he  was  tQ  Plimpton,  vjrf.,"  p.  221, 
1.  2-1.  The  Accounts  are  remarkably  free  from,  what  may  be 
called,  the  south-western  peculiarity  of  substituting  To  for 
At,  The  entry  quoted  above  contains  the  only  instance  of  it 
I  have  noted,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  following — 
"To  a  poore  man  which  gathered  to  St.  Leonard,  iiijrf."  p.  222, 
1. 14.  This,  however,  may  be  an  instance  of  ellipsis,  the  true 
meaning  being,  perhaps,  "  To  a  poor  man  who  b^ged  [as  far] 
as  to  St.  Leonards." 

(31)  "  To  Wm.  Byrchfor  making  up  of  the  cuckinge-^toU  and 
for  mending  tlie  pillory,  vrf.,"  p.  221,  1.  26.  According  to  Dr. 
Johnson  (Did,  5th  ed.,  1784)  A  " CUCKINGSTOOL "  is  "an 
engine  invented  for  the  punishment  of  scolds  and  unquiet 
women,  which  in  ancient  times  was  called  tumbrel." 
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Bailey  {Dut.,  3rd  ed.,  1726)  says  "  ^kS^S  j  («•  ^■'  ^ 

Choaking  Stool,  because  scolds  being  thus  punish'd  are  almost 
choaked  with  Water:  But  Dr.  T.  [h]  H[enshaw]  derives  it 
from  CoquiTU,  F.  a  Beggar  woman, -because  sturdy  Beggar- 
women  were  washed  in  it:  The  Saxons  called  it  Scealfing- 
Stole)  a  Machine  formerly  used  for  the  Punishment  of  Scolds 
and  Brawling  Women.  Also  a  Punishment  anciently  inflicted 
on  Brewers  and  Bakers  who  transgressed  the  Laws,  and  were, 
in  such  a  Chair  or  Stool,  to  be  ducked  and  immerged  in 
SUrcore,  i,e.  some  muddy  or  stinking  Pond." 

Webster  adopts  the  greater  part  of  Bailey's  definition, 
thinking  that  "Cucking-stoor*  was  "perhaps  only  a  corruption 
of  Ducking-stool."  He  adds — ''called  also  a  castigatory,  a 
tumbrel,  and  a  tre-bucket." 

In  Chambers'  Book  of  Days,  the  compiler  of  the  article 
The  way  Shrews  wei^e  Tamed  long  ago,  vol.  i.  p.  211,  says,  "The 
term  Cucking-stool  is  sometimes  used  interchangeably  for 
ducking-stool,  the  resemblance  of  the  names  having  ap- 
parently led  to  an  idea  that  they  meant  the  same  thing.  In 
reality,  the  cucking-stool  was  a  seat  of  a  kind  which  delicacy 
forbids  us  particularly  to  describe,  used  for  the  exposure  of 
flagitious  females  at  their  own  doors  or  some  other  public 
place,  as  a  means  of  putting  upon  them  the  last  degree  of 
ignominy." 

Be  a  Cucking-stool  and  a  Ducking-stool  identical  or  not, 
the  men  of  Milton  Abbot,  being  under  a  martial  spirit  in 
1588,  had  the  Cucking-stool  made  up,  and  the  Pillory  mended, 
and  thus  spent  5d.  of  the  parish  money — rather  more  than 
half  a  day's  wages  for  an  artisan  at  the  time. 

(32)  *' To  Walt,  Jdkeman  for  bread  and  drink  for  tlie 
prisoner,"  p.  221,  1.  29.  The  prisoner  was  probably  one  who 
had  been  released  from  prison,  and  passed  through  Milton 
Abbot  on  his  way  home.  The  statute  14th  Elizabeth  con- 
tained "an  enactment  giving  a  limited  license  for  begging, 
provided  that  the  poor  people  ask  relief  of  victualling  only 
in  the  same  parish  where  they  do  dwell,  so  the  same  be  at 
the  time,  and  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  churchwardens 
and  overseers  of  the  poor.  This  license  has  been  extended, 
modified,  and  restrained,  but  still  kept  in  existence,  especially 
in  the  case  of  discharged  soldiers  and  prisoners,  up  to  recent 
times."  (See  Art.  Poor  Laws,  Bncy.  Brit,  8th  ed.,  1859,  xviii., 
301.) 

VOL.   XI.  P 
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(33)  "  To  ih^  vicar  for  that  he  payde  tliem  that  geihered  vriih 
li/cences,  vijs.  vijc?.,  p.  221,  L  33.  In  this  entry  we  may  for 
"  gethered "  read  "  begged."  *'  By  the  act  22  Henry  VIII., 
c.  12  (1531),  justices  were  directed  to  assign  to  impotent  poor 
persons  a  district  within  which  they  might  beg,  and  beyond 
which  they  were  forbidden  to  beg,  under  pain  of  being  im- 
prisoned and  kept  in  the  stocks  on  bread  and  water."  (See 
Fen.  Cyclo.,  Art  Pauperism,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  327,  col.  2.) 

It  seems  that  at  Milton  Abbot  the  Vicar  was  authorized  by 
the  parish  to  give  to  licensed  beggars,  willing  to  compound, 
such  sums  as  might  be  agreed  on  between  the  contracting 
parties ;  that  in  this  way  he  spent  7s.  7d.  in  1588,  and  that 
the  same  was  repaid  him  by  the  Parish  Payer. 

The  parish,  however, was  put  to  greater  expense  than  78.  7d. 
by  the  casual  poor  that  year,  for,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
the  Hay-warden  paid  Is.  lOd.  on  the  funeml  of  a  poor  man, 
Walt.  Jakeman  was  paid  2d.  for  making  a  grave  for  a  (pro- 
bably the  same)  poor  man,  the  same  Jackman  gave  meat  and 
drink  to  a  prisoner  to  the  value  of  2d.,  and  the  Parish  Payees 
Accounts  contain  the  entries  "  To  a  poore  man  which  gathered 
to  St.  Leonard,  iiijrf. ;"  and  "  To  two  souldiers  which  came  out 
of  the  flete  of  one  ship  called  the  Hope,  iiijd."  So  far  as  can 
be  made  out  from  the  Accounts,  the  whole  cost  of  the  casnal 
l^oor  that  year  was  10s.  5d.,  or  rather  more  than  the  wages  of 
an  unskilled  labourer  for  31  days. 

Similar  entries  occur  in  the  AsKbiirton  AccouiUs;  thus 
"  1575-6.  ...  To  an  Irysheman  that  would  have  gathered 
the  parysshe,  iis."  "  1579-80.  ...  To  a  blynde  man  that 
gathered  the  countrie,  w'xmV* 

(34)  ''To  John  Ham  far  mending  of  a  caiinder,  xviijA," 
p.  221, 1.  34.  For  calinder  we  may,  no  doubt,  read  calendar, 
and  as  its  reparation  was  paid  for  with  parish  money,  it  must 
have  belonged  to  the  parish,  perhaps  to  the  parish  church; 
in  which  case,  however,  it  would  rather  have  been  under  the 
charge  of  the  Hay-warden  than  that  of  the  Parish  Payer. 
Nevertheless,  the  latter  certainly  paid  for  articles  belonging 
to  the  church  in  several  other  cases,  and  may  have  done  so 
in  this.  But  what  was  the  Calendar  ?  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  distinguish  between  Calendars  and  Almanacs. 
Thus  Brady,  in  his  Anxilysis  of  tJie  Calendar,  as  quoted  in 
Chambers'  Book  of  Bays,  vol.  i,  p.  8  (1869),  says,  "The 
calendar  denotes  the  settled  and  national  mode  of  roistering 
the  course  of  time  by  the  sun's  progress ;  an  almMnae  is  a 
subsidiary  manual  formed  out  of  that  instrument."    Accord- 
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ing  to  Verstegan,  also  quoted  in  the  Book  of  Days,  "our 
ancient  Saxon  ancestors  used  to  engrave  upon  certain  squared 
sticks,  about  a  foot  in  length,  or  shorter,  or  longer  as  they 
pleased,  the  courses  of  the  moones  of  the  whole  yeere,  whereby 
they  could  alwayes  certainly  tell  when  the  new  moones,  full 
moones,  and  changes  should  happen,  as  also  their  festivall 
dales."  {pp.  cit.)  A  description  of  the  Clog  Almanac — an 
elaborate  modification  of  that  just  mentioned — will  be  found 
in  Dr.  Plot's  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  whence  it  has 
been  copied  in  the  Book  of  Days  (i.  8,  9).  Was  the  Galinder 
which  John  Ham  repaired  at  Milton  Abbot,  in  any  way 
kindred  to  either  of  the  foregoing  ?  or  was  it  simply  a  printed 
Table — a  sort  of  Perpetual  Almanac  ? 

(35)  "  To  JVm.  Ketovje,  for  a  dozen  of  poynts,  jrf.,"  p.  221, 
1.  40.  The  following  paragraph  occurs  in  Observations  on  the 
Popular  Antiquities  of  Great  Bntain,  By  John  Brand,  m.a. 
New.  Ed.  By  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  k.h.,  f.r.s.,  &c.,  3  vols.,  1853. 
Bohn: — "*0n  Ascension  Day,'  says  Hawkins  in  his  History 
of  Music,  iL  112,  *it  is  the  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of 
parishes,  with  their  officers,  to  perambulate  in  order  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  their  boundaries,  and  to  impress  the 
remembrance  thereof  in  the  minds  of  young  persons,  especi- 
ally boys ;  to  invite  boys,  therefore,  to  attend  to  this  business, 
some  little  gratuities  were  found  necessary;  accordingly  it 
was  the  custom,  at  the  commencement  of  the  procession,  to 
distribute  to  each  a  willow  wand,  and  at  the  end  thereof  a 
handful  of  points,  which  were  looked  on  by  them  as  honorary 
rewards  long  after  they  ceased  to  be  usefiil,  and  were  called 
Tags.' 

•*  In  the  Churchwardens*  Accounts  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  in 
the  City  of  London,  1682,  are  the  following  entries : — 

£    9.    d. 
For  frait  on  Perambulation  Day     .  .        .10    0 

For  points  for  two  yeres  .    2  in    0 

"The  following  extracts  are  from  the  Churchwardens'  Books 
of  Chelsea  (Lysons'  London,  ii  126) : — 

£    i.     d, 

1679.    Spent  at  the  Perambulation  Dinner  8  10    0 

Given  to  the  boye  that  were  whipt  .040 

Payd  for  poynts  for  the  boys  .  .020" 

Vol  i,  pp.  205-6. 

It  is  probably  safe,  therefore,  to  conclude  that,  in  1588,  the    V 
inhabitants  of   Milton  Abbot   parish    perambulated    their    |  ^^ 
bounduies,  or,  as  it  would  have  been  phrased  at  Looe,  in 

p  2 
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Cora  wall,  in  uiy  boyhood,  "  beat  their  bounds,"  and  that  one 
penny  of  parish  money  was  spent  in  points  to  give  to  the 
boys  who  attended. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Martin,  of  Torquay,  has 
directed  my  attention  to  the  following  paragraph  in  Dr. 
Brewer's  dictionary  of  Phrase  and  Fable,  3rd  Ed.,  pp. 
696-7 :— 

"  To  stretch  a  point.  To  exceed  what  is  strictly  right 
Points  were  the  tagged  laces  used  in  ancient  dress ;  hence  to 
'truss  a  point,'  to  truss  or  tie  the  laces  which  held  the 
breeches  ;  to  '  stretch  a  point '  is  to  stretch  these  laces  so  as 
to  adjust  the  dress  to  extra  growth,  or  the  temporary  fulness 
of  good  feeding.  At  Whitsuntide  these  points  or  tags  were 
given  away  by  the  churchwardens. 

*  Fal.         Their  points  being  broken, — 

P.  Men.    Down  lell  their  hose ! '     Shak.  I.  JTim.  JF.  ii.  4. 

*  For  a  silken  point 
I  '11  give  my  barony.'  "  II.  Hm.  IV,  i.  I. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  the  points  mentioned  in  the 
Payer's  Eai^enses  at  Milton  Abbot,  may  be  nothing  more  than 
such  gifts  at  Whitsuntide. 

It  appears  from  the  Accounts  that  Wm.  Ketowe  sold 
shrouds  as  well  as  points. 

(36)  "To  Boger  Doidgejhe  fifty  dole,\is.''  p.  221,1 4t3.  *'To 
Roger  Doidge  for  a  quytance  for  the  fifty  dole,  iiijd."  p.  221, 

1.  47.  All  my  endeavours  to  ascertain  anything  about  this 
Dole  have  been  unavailing.  Johnson  gives  the  following 
definitions : — "  Dole.     1.  The  act  of  distribution  or  dealing. 

2.  Anything  dealt  out  or  distributed.  3.  Provisions  or  money 
distributed  in  charity."  {Did,  5th  ed.,  1784.)  There  is  prob- 
ably little  or  no  doubt  that  the  third  was  the  sense  in  which 
the  word  was  used  in  the  Accounts.  Moreover,  from  the 
name — The  Fifty  Dole — it  seems  to  have  been  a  well-known, 
and  probably  an  annual,  distribution ;  and  this  is  supported 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  entrusted  to  Roger  Doidge,  a  constable. 
The  word  Fifty  may  indicate  the  legal  number  of  recipients, 
or  the  number  of  pence,  or  groats,  or  shillings,  or  other  units 
distributed.  The  amount  of  the  dole,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  51  shillings.  There  is  nothing  amongst  the  Receipts 
reported  by  any  of  the  parish  officers  to  indicate  the  source 
whence  the  dole  was  derived.  In  fact  there  is  no  mention  of 
any  Endowed  Charities  belonging  to  the  parish.  Hu  G^eneral 
Digest  of  Endowed  Charities  for  the  County  of  Devon  mentumed 
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in  the  Fourteenth  Report  of  the  Charily  Commissioners,  oi'dered, 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  printed,  19th  March,  1869, 
contains  two  entries  under  the  heading  Milton  Abbot,  viz.; 
Ist,  "  Parish  Land.  Property  sold  in  1851  without  authority, 
and  proceeds  applied  towards  restoring  Church."  2nd,  "Jewell 
Charity.  New  £3  per  cents.  £567  stock.  £17  Os.  2d.,  interest. 
£17  Os.  2d.,  Total  Gross  Income.  £27  Os.  Od.,  Total  former 
Income  =  The  Income  mentioned  in  the  Keports  of  the  late 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry.  Distribution  in  Clothing  to  the 
value  of  £5  13s.  4d.*'  It  is  further  remarked  of  this  Charity 
"  11/.  6s.  lOd.  to  poor  of  Stoke  Clinsland  [sic],  Cornwall,  two- 
thirds  residue  to  poor  of  this  parish.  Sum  of  540Z.  Navy 
Five  per  Cents,  at  date  of  reports." 

Jewell's  Charity,  however,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Dole  under  notice,  for,  according  to  White's  History,  Gazetteer, 
and  Directory  of  the  County  of  Devon,  2ud  ed.,  1878-9,  p.  545, 
"The  dividends  of  £540  stock,  left  by  Nicholas  Jewell,  in 
1738,  belong  to  the  poor  of  this  parish  [Milton  Abbot]  and 
Stoke-Climsland,  two-thirds  to  the  former,  and  one-third  to 
the  latter." 

In  the  description  of  "  Milton  Abbotts,"  in  Lysons'  Devon- 
shire,  pp.  339-340,  it  is  stated  that  "The  manor  of  Week 
Dabernon  was  given  to  the  monastery  of  Tavistock  by  John 
Dabemon  of  Bradford,  in  1353,  that  of  West  Liditon  (partly 
in  this  parish)  by  Odo  le  Arcedekne,  in  1288." 

Of  West  Liditon,  the  authors  say,  in  a  foot-note,  "This 
manor  was  appropriated,  by  Abbot  Champeaux,  or  Campbell, 
in  the  year  1290,  to  the  buying  of  clothes  and  shoes  for  the 
poor ;  to  be  distributed  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Abbey,  on  the 
second  of  November  annually.  Oliver's  Historic  Collections 
relating  to  the  Devonshire  Monasteries,  p.  43." 

(37)  "  To  Philip  Egabearefor  two  peecesfor  to  lay  upon  the 
bucking  howse,  and  for  a  hooke  for  the  baching  hawse  door,  and 
for  a  poolefor  the  bncken,  iiijd."  p.  222, 1.  2. 

Bailey  (Diet.,  3rd  ed.,  1726)  has  "  Buck,  a  Lye  made  of 
Ashes." 

Johnson  {Diet,  5th  ed.,  1784)  "  Buck.  1.  The  liquor  in 
which  clothes  are  washed.  2.  The  clothes  washed  in  the 
liquor.  3.  To  wash  clothes."  "  Buckbasket.  The  basket  in 
which  clothes  are  carried  to  the  wash." 

Webster  {Diet.,  1864)  "Buck.  1.  Lye  in  which  cloth  is 
soaked  in  the  operation  of  bleaching ;  the  liquor  in  which 
clothes  are  washed.  2.  The  cloth  or  clothes  soaked  or  washed. 
3.  To  soak  or  steep  in  lye,  a  process  in  bleaching ;  to  wash  or 
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steep  in  lye  or  suds.  4.  To  break  up  or  pulverize,  as  ores." 
"BucKER.  One  who  breaks  or  bruises  ore."  "Bucking. 
1.  The  act  or  process  of  soaking  cloth  in  lye  for  blecu^hing ; 
also,  the  lye  or  liquor ;  a  washing.  2.  The  process  of  break- 
ing up  or  pulverizing  ores."  "  Bucking-Iron.  A  small,  flat^ 
iron  tool,  used  in  bucking  or  breaking  up  ores."  "  BucKiNG- 
KiER.  A  large  circular  boiler,  or  kier,  of  peculiar  construc- 
tion, used  in  bleaching."  "  Bucking-plate.  An  iron  plate 
on  which  the  ore  is  placed  for  being  bucked."  "BUCKINO- 
STOOL.    A  washing  block." 

Shakspere  {Merry  Wives,  III.  3).  "Here  is  a  basket;  .  .  . 
he  may  creep  in  here ;  and  throw  foul  linen  upon  him,  as  if 
he  were  going  to  hicking:  Or,  it  is  whiting-time,  send  him 
by  your  two  men  to  Datchet  Mead."  .  .  .  .  "  Take  up  these 
clothes  here  quickly  .  .  .  carry  them  to  the  laundress  in 
Datchet  Mead."  .  .  .  **  Meddle  with  buck-washingJ* 

{Ibid  III.  5.)     "They  conveyed  me  into  a  biick-basket. 

"  A  huck'hasket  ? 

"Yes,  a  bicck'hasket :  rammed  me  in  with  foul  shirts  and 
smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  greasy  napkins."  .... 

" This  'tis  to  have  linen  and  btcck-baskets" 

Nares  {Gloss,  ed.  1876)  "  BtuJcing  was  done  by  beating  the 
clothes  in  the  water  on  a  stone,  with  a  pole  flattened  at  the 
end.     Hence  we  have  also  to  heai  a  buck : 

*  Faster !     I  am  out  of  breath,  I  am  sure ; 

•  If  I  were  to  heat  a  heck,  I  can  strike  no  harder.' — Mass. 
Virg.  Mart  IV.  2. 

"  It  is  still  practised  in  many  parts  of  this  island,  but 
particularly  in  Scotland.  Bucking  continues  to  be  the  techni- 
cal term  for  washing  new  yarn,  linen,  &c.,  in  the  process  of 
whitening  them." 

Halliwell.  "  Buck,  to  wash.  Also  a  quantity  of  linen 
washed  at  once,  a  tub-full  of  linen  in  buck.  Hence,  to  wash 
a  huck,  to  wash  a  tub  of  that  kind,  a  phrase  punned  upon  by 
Shakespeare,  and  has  been  misunderstood.  *  Buck-cukes^  the 
ashes  whereof  lye  hath  bin  made,'  Cotgrave,  in  v.  Charr^e. 
Buck-basket,  the  basket  in  which  linen  is  carried.  BouckfaU, 
Unton  Inventories,  p.  28,  a  washing-tub.  Bukked,  drenched^ 
applied  generally  by  Fabian.  'Bucatto,  washed  in  a  buck,* 
Florio." 

There  seems  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  Bucking-lumse 
at  Milton  Abbot  was  a  Washing,  or  a  Whiting  {i,e.  Bleaching) 
House,  and  that  the  Buck^n  was  a  name  for  the  articles 
washed,  or  for  the  liquor  in  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed, or  tlie  term  may  have  been  used  indifferently  for 
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botL  Since,  moreover,  the  repairs  were  paid  for  by  the 
Parish  Payer  with  parish  money,  the  house  must  have  been 
parish  property ;  and  we  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  ladies 
of  Milton  Abbot  occupying  it,  and  washing  the  family 
clothes,  in  the  manner  described  by  Nares,  by  beating  them 
in  the  water  on  a  stone,  with  a  pole  flattened  at  the  end. 

About  Ashburton  and  Newton  Abbot,  labouring  men  are 
wont  to  say,  when  they  have  been  engaged  in  hard  or  difficult 
work,  that  they  have  been  "  put  to  buck."  Is  this  expression 
a  survival  of  the  Bucking  mentioned  above  ?  It  seems  from 
the  passage  quoted  by  Nares,  already  mentioned,  that  "To 
beat  a  buck "  was  harid  work.  See  Notes  and  Queries,  5th  S. 
I.  228. 

(38)  Mr.  Christoper  Harris"  p.  222, 1.  5.  "  At  Tavistocke, 
be/are  Mr.  Fytze,"  p.  222,  I.  10.  These  are  the  only  instances 
in  the  Accounts  of  the  use  of  "  Mr.,"  though  it  is  applied  a 
second  time  in  the  case  of  "Mr.  Fytze."  Neither  Mr. 
Harris  nor  Mr.  Fytze  was  probably  resident  in  Milton  Abbot 
parish. 

(39)  ''John  Doydge,  vndowinan!'  p.  222,  1.  16.  I  have 
occasionally  heard  a  widower  called  a  widow-man  in  south- 
east Cornwall,  where  a  widow  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a 
vndow-woman. 

Since  this  note  was  written  a  servant  girl  in  my  own  house, 
bom,  and  always  resident,  at  Torquay,  has  used  the  words 
Widow-man  [=  Widower],  and  Widow-woman  [=  Widow]. 

(40)  The  Names  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Parish  of  Milton 
jibbot  which  occv/r  in  the  Accounts,  tabulated  alphabeticaUy, 
with  a  brief  Statement  of  their  Acts  and  Offices : — 

Adams,  John,  Contributed  ^d,  to  the  Poor's  Box  and  id.  sheep- 
money.  Eeceived  2d.  each,  for  making  two  Bills.  Accom- 
panied Bafe  Wh3rtboume,  the  constable,  to  Tavistock  on  parish 
business,  when  they  received,  jointly,  8^.  for  dinner. 

Adams,  John,  the  elder.  Received  I6d.  for  Bread  weights,  and  6d. 
for  making  Bills.  Parish  money  (£9  Ss.  id.)  was  repaid  to 
him  and  Rafe  Whytboume,  the  constable,  jointly. 

Arscot,  Tristram.     Contributed  10^.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Aseworthye,  John.  Accompanied  Eafe  Whytboume,  the  constable, 
to  Plymouth  on  parish  business,  when  #hey  received  lid., 
jointly. 

Axtworthye,  John.     Contributed  Is.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Axtworthye,  John.     Was  Bread- Warden. 
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Badlamy  Nicholas,     Contributed  id,  to  the  Poor's  Box.     Was  a 

Bread-warden. 
Bddlaniy  Walfer,     Gave  4d  to  the  Poor's  Box. 
Badlame,  John,     Contributed  id.  Sheep-money. 
Bandyy  Richard,     Declined  to  be  Hay-warden. 
Basely Bf  Thomas,     Received  \s,  from  the  Poor's  Box. 
BatCy    Elizabeth,      Received    a   smock   (23(2.)   from   the   Poor^s 

Box. 
Bela^  Edmond,     Received,  for  his  daughter,  shoes  (5«.),  and  a 

smock  (I0(i.),  from  the  Poor's  Box. 
Belly,  Thomas,     Gave  2d,  to  the  Poor's  Box. 
Blatchford^  Wm.     Gave  M.  (after  death)  to  the  Poor's  Box. 
Blatch/ordy  Win,     Grave  2d,  to  the  Poor's  Box. 
Bourn,  Richard,     Contributed,  jointly  with  John  Bourne,  2d,  to 

the  Poor's  Box. 
Bourne,  Johan,  dd.  Contributed  2d,  Sheep-Money. 
Bourne,  John,     See  Bourn,  Richard, 
Burrough,  Richard,     Contributed  8rf.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 
Burroughe,  Johv,     Contributed  2d,  to  the  Poor's  Box,  and  2d, 

Sheep-money.     Was  a  Bread-warden. 
Byrch,  Margaret,     Daughter  to  Wm.  Byrch. 
Byrch,  Wm,     Received  20d.  and,  for  his  daughter,  shoes  (13dL) 

from   the   Poor's  Box.     Was  paid  5d,  for  making  up   the 

Cucking-stool  and  mending  the  Pillory. 
Collyne,  Henry,     Received  105.,  a  shirt  (22d,),  and  shoes  {\7d,) 

from  the  Poor's  Box.    Was  paid  4c?.  for  one  day's  work  about 

the  Church  style. 
Collyne,  John,  of  Westcot,     Gave  id.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 
Collyne,   John,    of   Wylslye,      Received,  for    Stephen   Strout,    a 

blanket  (56d)  from  the  Poor's  Box. 
Collyne,  Maud.     Wife  of  Henry  Collyne. 
Collyne,  Nicholas,     Contributed   (Sd,  to  the  Poor's   Box,  and  a 

Sheep  {2\d.).     Was  Parish  Payer. 
Collyne,  Thomas,     Contributed  6t/.  Sheep-money. 
Golly nc,  Thomas,  of  Bumshall,     Was  a  Bread-warden. 
Collyne,  Thomas,  of  Wilslye,     Was  paid  id,  for  carrying  harness 

to  Tavistock  and  back. 
Collyns,  Thomas,     Contributed  ^d.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 
Collyns,    Walter,     Contributed  ^d,  to  the  Poor's  Box.     Was  a 

Warden  of  the  Common  Store. 
Coomhe,  Margaret,     Contributed  id,  to  the  Poor's  Box,  and  id. 

Sheep-money. 
Coomhe,  Richard,     Was  a  Collector  for  the  Poor.     Was  Hay- 
warden,  probably  for  the  year  1588-9. 
Cornish,  John,     CcJntributed  id,  to  the  Poor's  Box,  and  2d,  Sheep- 
money. 
Crahbe,  John.     Was  paid  Qd.  for  helping  liis  father,  Walter  Crabbe, 

the  Payer. 
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Cfrabbe,    Walter,     Contributed  id.  to  the  Poor's  Box,  and  id. 

Sheep-money.     Was  paid  Id.  for  two  ropes.     Was  a  Bread- 
warden,  and  the  parish  Payer. 
Cragge,  John.     Contributed   M,  to   the   Poor's  Box.     Received 

fix)ni  the  Payer  8^.  Hat  fine,  and  M.y  he  had  paid,  for  mending 

harness. 
Cragge^  Walter.     Paid  the  Bread- wardens  6t?.  for  candles. 
Cundy,  John.     Contributed  id,  to  the  Poor's  Box,  and  2d.  Sheep- 
money. 
Doidge,  George,  of  Quetlier.     Received  6d.,  and,  for  his  lad,  shoes 

(7d)  from  the  Poor's  Box. 
Doidge,  Henry  or  Henry e.     Contributed  l^d.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Was  a  parish  Receiver.     Collected  a  Gunpowder  Rate. 
Doidge,  JoJuxn,  vld.     Contributed  U.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 
Doidge,  John,  of  Lydarow.     Received  1^.,  and,  for  his  lad,  a  shirt 

(16d.)  from  the  Poors  Box. 
Doidge,  John,  of  Newhouse.     Contributed  2d.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 
Doidge,  John,  of  Weke.     Contributed  6cZ.  to  the  Poor's  Box.   Was 

a  parish  Receiver. 
Doidge,  Roger.     Contributed  4d.  to  the  Poor's  Box.      Was  paid 

2bd.  for  a  journey  to  Totnes,  51*.  for  the  "Fifty  Dole,"  and 

id,  for  "  a  quytance  for  the  fifty  dole." 
Doidge,  Roger,  Constable.     Was  paid  ^d.  for  a  girdle. 
Doidge,  Tristram.     Contributed  Is.  to  the  Poor's  Box,  1  Sheep 

{bid.).     Was  paid  2*.  for  a  copy  of  the  Muster-book,  31rf. 

for  "gayle  money,".  £2  18^.  M.  for  training  the  soldiers  at 

Tavistock,  and  6t/.  for  Press-money. 
Doidge,  W.,  the  elder,  of  Q}iether.     Contributed  id.  to  the  Poor's 

Box. 
Doidge,  Wm.,  the  younger.     Contributed  2d.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 
Doidge,  Wm.,  of  Josapke.     Paid  a  fine  of  Is. 
Doidge,  Wm.,  of  Weke.     Contributed  id.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 
JDoige,    Tristram,      Was   paid    M,    for  riding  to   Plympton  on 

parish  business. 
Doydge,  EdTnond.     Gave  6d.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 
Doydge,  John,  widowman.     Was  paid  id.  for  mending  harness. 
Doydge,  Pawle.     Gave  2d.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 
Egaheare,  Johan.     Deceased  wife  of  Philip  Egabeare. 
Egaheare,  John.     Paid  the  Bread-wardens  id.  for  Candles. 
^abeare,  Philip.     Contributed  id.  to  the  Poor's  Box.     Was  paid 

id.  for  repairing  the  Bucking-house. 
Egbeare,    Philip.     Paid  40^.  for  his  Wife's  grave.     Collected  a 

Gunpowder  Rate.  , 

Edgcombe,  John.     Contributed  id.   to  the  Poors  Box,  and  id. 

Sheep-money.  , 

E'lgcombe,  Thomas.     Contributed  \M.  to  the  Poors  Box. 
Edgecombe,  John.     Was  paid  \Sd.  for  "Old  boots,'   and  4.^.  for^ 

wood  and  "  serving"  the  glaziers. 
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Edgeco7nbe,  Oliver,     Was  paid  Id,  for  nails. 

Edgecombe,  Olyver,     Was  paid  \0d,  for  mending  arms. 

Gale,  Johan.     A  parishioner. 

Gaye,  Walter,     Contributed  id.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Gendle,  Wm,     Paid  the  Hay  warden  32ei.  for  a  Sheep. 

Ham,  John,     Was  paid  \Sd.  for  mending  a  "calinder." 

Ham£,  Philip,  Contributed  2d,  to  the  Poor's  Box,  and  2d,  Sheep- 
money. 

Hanie,  Wm,     Contributed  \i)d.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Hart,  John,     Contributed  6d  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Hawkin,  Richard.     Had  been  a  Collector  for  the  Poor. 

Hawkyn,  John.     Contributed  8(i.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Hawkyn,  Richard,     Contributed  id.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Hawkyne,  John,     Contributed  id.  Sheep-money. 

Hawkyne,  Richard,  Contributed  2d,  Sheep-money,  and  paid  a  fine 
of  2s, 

Hawkyns,  John,     Gave  id,  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Hockadaye,  Henry,     Contributed  6d,  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Hockeday,  John,     Contributed  2d.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Hockedaye,  Henry,     Contributed  1  Sheep  (32d) 

Hockedaye,  Philip,  Gave  2d,  to  the  Poor's  Box,  and  paid  the 
Hay- warden  32d,  for  a  Sheep. 

Homailon,  John,     His  child  received  3c?.  from  the  Poor's  Box. 

Hyle,  Elizabeth,  Eeceived  a  smock  (25d),  and  ahoea  {\0d,)  from 
the  Poor's  Box. 

Jackeman,  Davyd,     Eeceived  Shoes  (14<^.)  from  the  Poor's  Box. 

Jackeman,  Johan,  md.     Contributed  %d,  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Jackeman,  John,  Contributed,  jointly  with  Koger  Jackeman,  id, 
to  the  Poor's  Box.     Declined  to  be  Hay-warden. 

Jackeman,  John,  of  Beckaton,  Paid  the  Hay-warden  bid,  for  a 
Sheep. 

Jackeman,  John,  of  Edgcombe,  Contributed  2d,  to  the  Poor's 
Box,  and  2d,  for  Sheep-money.  Paid  the  Bread  wardens  6i<L 
for  bread. 

Jackeman,  John,  of  Oldhouse,     Contributed  2d,  Sheep-money. 

Jackeman,  Richard,  of  Pophelip,  Contributed,  jointly  with 
Walter  Jackeman,  6d,  Sheep-money. 

Jackeman,  Roger,     See  Jackeman,  John, 

Jackeman,  Walter,  See  Richard  Jackeman,  of  Pophelip,  Was 
paid  6d,  for  "  Bread  and  drink"  supplied  at  a  funeral,  2d.  for 
making  a  grave,  and  2d,  for  ** bread  and  drink"  for  a  prisoner. 

Jvffry,  Richard.  Received  3d  from  the  Poor's  Box.  Was  paid 
3^..  for  carrying  harness  to  Exeter  and  b^tck. 

Jordan,  Tlwmas,     Contributed  id.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Kegill,  Robert,     Paid  the  Hay  warden  21«.  for  Wool. 

Ketowe,  Wm,  Contributed  id.  to  the  Poor's  Box,  and  2d,  Sheep- 
money.  Was  paid  16d  "for  a  Shroud  *for  a  poor  man,"  and 
\d,  for  "Points."     Was  a  Warden  of  the  Common  Stora 
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Manning,  George.     Was  paid   \\d,   for  3  days  work  about  the 

Church  style. 
Matpiard,  Co7i8tanti/ne,     Contributed  id.  to  the  Poor's  Box,  and 

6d.  Sheep-money.     Had  been  a  Collector  for  the  Poor. 
Maynard,  John,  of  Chelyton.     Contributed  \M.  to  the  Poor's  Box, 

and  a  Sheep  (32t/.) 
Maynard,   John,  of  Foghunger.     Contributed  Gd.  to  the  Poor's 

Box. 
Maynard,  Oliver.     Gave  2«.  to  the  Poor's  Box.     Was  paid  36*. 

for  a  new  Bible,  and  was  repaid  a  loan  of  £6  lis.  id.,  he 

had  made  to  the  parish. 
NycJioU,  Thomas.     Contributed  6d  to  the  Poor's  Box. 
Nycholls,  Thomas.     Contributed  2d.  Sheep-money. 
Palmer,  John,  the  elder.     Contributed  id.  to  the  Poor's  Box,  and 

id.  Sheep-money. 
Faydge,  John.     Received  \bd,,  and,  for  his  son,  M.,  from  the 

Poor's  Box. 
Frest,  Henry.     Paid  the  Broad- Warden  M.  for  "gerts." 
Fyper,  Philip.     Eeceived  Shoes  (13c?.)  from  the  Poor's  Box. 
Cliche,  Thomas.     Contributed  Id.  Sheep-money. 
Ridiards,  John.     Contributed  id.  to  the  Poor's  Box,  and  2d. 

Sheep-money. 
Richards,  Philip.     Was  paid  id,  for  a  bill-staff. 
RohynSy  Constaniyne.     Contributed  16(2.  to  the  Poor's  Box,  and  a 

Sheep  (64d.) 
Rohyns,  George.     Was  a^  Collector  for  the  Poor. 
Robyns,   Wm.     Contributed  ^d.  to  the  Poor's  Box.     Bought  an 

old  Bible  of  the  Hay-warden. 
Rotoe,  Alyce,  vid.     Contributed  id.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 
Rowe,  John,  of  Beare.     Contributed  id.  Sheep-money 
Rowe,  Richard.     Contributed  id.  to  the  Poor's  Box.     Declined  to 

be  Hay-warden. 
Rowe,  Thomas.     Received  39d.,  shoes  {lid.),  and  a  shirt  {2bd,), 

from  the  Poor's  Box. 
Rundle,  John.     Contributed  6d.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 
Rufidle,  John,  of  Wileley.    Was  repaid  a  loan  of  £5  9«.  \d.  he  had 

made  to  the  parish. 
Rundle^  John,  of  Wilsley.     Was  paid  2d.  for  a  bell-rope. 
RuncUe,  Philip.     Contributed  \s.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 
Rundle,  Thomas.    Contributed,  jointly  with  Walter  Rundle,  id.  to 

the  Poor's  Box. 
Rundle,  Thomas,  of  Foghanger.     Contributed  1  lamb  {lS'5d.). 
Rundle,  Thomas,  of  Youngecot.     Paid  the  Hay-warden  37c2.  for  2 

lambe. 
Rundle,  Walter.     See  Rundle,  Thomas.     Contributed  2d.  Sheep- 
money. 
Rundle,  Wm.    Contributed  Zd.  Sheep-money.    Received  22d.  trom 

the  Poor's  Box.     Paid  the  Bread-warden  M.  for  bread. 
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Sargent,  Bennet,     Gave  2c?.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Sargent,  Margaret,  vid.  Contributed  8c/.  to  the  Poor's  Box,  and  a 
lamb  (18-5(/.). 

Sargent,  Constantyne,  Contributed  2c?.  to  the  Poor's  Box.  Was 
paid  3cZ.  for  mending  a  bell  wheel,  and  20d,  for  keeping  tlie 
bUls. 

Sargmit,  Davyd,     Contributed  ^d,  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Sargent,  Gregory.     Gave  2d  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Sargent,  John,     Gave  26?.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Sargente,  Cojwtantyne,     Was  paid  6d  for  mending  a  belin^ge. 

Scantle,  John,     Declined  to  be  Hay-wardeii. 

Scoble,  Constantyne.     Paid  the  Hay-warden  85d  for  2  sheep. 

Scoble,  Richard,  Contributed  M,  to  the  Poor's  Box,  and  a  sheep 
(bid,).  Was  paid  1*.  for  paving,  15*?.  for  23  days'  work  about 
the  Church  style,  and  56d  for  carriage  of  granite.  Was  a 
Bread-warden. 

Sewton,  RicJiard,     Contributed  2d,  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Sleman,  Davyd,     Gave  2d,  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Sleman,  John,  of  Longbrooke.     Was  Hay-warden. 

Sleman,  John,  of  Leigh,     Contributed  6c?.  to  the  Poor^s  Box. 

Sleman,  Richard,     Contributed  8c?.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Sleman,  Roger,  Contributed  4c?.  to  the  Poor's  Box,  and  ^d.  Sheep- 
money. 

Sleinan,  Thomas,  Contributed  id,  to  the  Poor's  Box,  and  4W. 
Sheep- money. 

Snow,  Richard.     Contributed  \0d,  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Snowe,  Richard,     Contributed  2d,  Sheep-money. 

Sowton,  John,     Contributed  4c?.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Sowton,  Ricliard,  of  Westcote,     Gave  4c?.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Sowton,  Richard,  the  elder.  Contributed  2c?.  Sheep-money.  P&id 
the  Hay- warden  51c?.  for  1  sheep. 

Speare,  John,     Received  5^.  from  the  Poor's  Box. 

Strout,  StepJien.  Received  22c?.,  and  a  blanket  (56cZ.),  from  the 
Poor's  Box. 

Todye,  John,     Received  10c?.  from  the  Poor's  Box. 

Todye,  MicJuiel.     Received  a  shirt  (13c?.)  from  the  Poor's  Box. 

Todye,  Roger.  Received  15c?.  from  the  Poor's  Box.  Paid  the 
Bread- wardens  1^.  for  cheese,  '*  gerts,"  candels,  and  flesh. 

Tooker,  John,     Contributed  (after  death)  a  sheep  (25c/.). 

Tooker,  Maud,  vid.     Contributed  a  sheep  (25c/.). 

Tooker,  Richard,     Paid  the  Hay-warden  50c/.  for  2  sheep. 

Towker,  John,     Contributed  4c?.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Tramlet,  John,     Was  a  Bread-warden. 

Tremlet,  John.  Contributed  2c?.  Sheep-money,  and,  jointly  with 
Robert  Tremlet,  8c/.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Tremlet,  Robert,  See  Trendet,  John,  Declined  to  be  Hay- 
warden. 

Tremlett,  Maud,  md.     Contributed  4c/.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 
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Tremldty  Roger,     Contributed  4J.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Vda,  Michael.  Contributed  id,  to  the  Poor^s  Box,  and  2d,  Sheep- 
money. 

Vela,  Philipy  vid.     Contributed  id.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Ware,  John.  Contributed  id.  to  the  Poor's  Box.  Was  a  Bread- 
warden.     Declined  to  be  Hay-warden. 

Ware,  Hiomas.     Paid  the  Bread-wardens  8*5^.  for  bread. 

}Vhitbowiie,  Ma/e.  Paid  to  the  Receivers  ll'58.  conduct  money. 
Was  paid,  by  the  Payer,  £6*5  wages  for  trained  soldiers  going 
to  Exeter,  and  25d.  when  he  was  at  Totnes. 

Whithounie,  Rafe,Ckjnstdble.  Received  £10  3^.  2d.  to  buy  muskets, 
and  was  paid  14c?.  when  at  Plymouth. 

Whithoume  Ralph,  CoTwtahle.     Collected  a  Gunpowder-rate. 

Whythoume,  Alexander.     Contributed  2d.  Sheep-money. 

Whytboume,  Alice.     Deceased  Wife  of  Robert  Whytboume. 

Whythoume.  Rafe,  Constable.  Paid  Mr.  Christopher  Harris  \\d. 
towards  a  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  was  repaid  by  the  Payer. 
Was  paid  lid.  for  self  and  John  Aseworthye,  for  a  journey 
to  Plymouth  \  8d.,  for  self  and  John  Adams,  for  dinner,  when 
at  Tavistock  ;  and  2d.  for  a  money  bag. 

Whytboume,  Ralph,  Constable.  Contributed  id.  to  the  Poor's 
Box. 

Whytboume,  Robert.  Contributed  Is.  to  the  Poor's  Box.  Paid 
40^.  for  his  wife's  grave. 

Wix,  Henry.     Contributed  2d.  Sheep-money. 

Woodman,  John.  Contributed  id.  to  the  Poor's  Box,  and  2d. 
Sheep-money. 

Worth,  Johan,  Received  id.,  Shoes  {\s.),  and  Smock  (18d)  from 
the  Poor's  Box. 

Worth,  Nicholas.  Paid  the  Bread-wardens  Sci.  for  a  white  loaf 
and  a  cheese. 

Worthe,  Nicholas.  Was  paid  2s.  for  3  days'  work  about  the 
Church  style. 

Woulrydge,  Robeii.     Gave  2d.  to  the  Poor's  Box. 

Woulrydge,  Walter.     Contributed  2d.  Sheepmoney. 

Wyse,  John.  Received  16d  and  a  smock,  for  his  daughter,  Johan 
(2dd.)  from  the  Poor^s  Box.  Was  paid  Is.  for  mending  a 
corslet,  and  3d,  for  carriage  of  harness  to  Tavistock.  Paid 
Bread-wardens  56d.  for  bread. 

Wyse,  Johan.     Daughter  of  John  Wyse. 

An  analysis  of  the  foregoing  tabular  statement  shows : — 

That  94  persons  contributed,  or  gave,  to  the  Poor's  Box, 
including  one  after-death  gift. 

That  45  persons  contributed,  or  gave,  to  the  Hay-warden's 
fund,  including  one  after-death  gift. 

That  30  persons  contributed,  or  gave,  to  each  fund,  leaving 
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64  who  contributed  to  the  Poor's  Box  only,  and  15  who 
contributed  only  to  the  Hay-warden's  fund. 

That  neither  the  Collectors  for  the  Poor,  nor  the  Hay- 
warden,  contributed  to  either  of  the  funds. 

That  of  the  8  Bread-wardens,  3  contributed  to  nothing,  3 
to  the  Poor's  Box  only,  and  2  to  both  the  Poor's  Box  and 
the  Hay-warden's  fund. 

That  of  the  two  Wardens  of  the  Common  Store,  one 
contributed  to  each  fund,  but  the  other  to  the  Poor's  Box 
only. 

That  each  of  the  three  Parish  Receivers  contributed  to  the 
Poor  Box,  but  did  not  to  the  Hay-warden's  fund. 

That  filling  one  parish  office  was  not  a  disqualification  for 
filling  another  at  the  same  time,  as  Walter  Crabbe  was,  in 
1588,  both  the  Payer  for  the  parish  as  well  as  a  Bread- 
warden.     He  contributed  to  each  fund. 

It  is  perhaps  noteworthy  that  whilst  Wm.  Bundle  received 
relief  from  the  Poor's  Box  to  the  amount  of  22d.,  he  con- 
tributed 3d.  Sheep-money. 

(41)  Names : — Several  of  the  names  in  the  Accounts  differ 
from  one  another  by  the  change,  or  the  presence,  or  the 
absence,  of  a  single  letter  only.  Other  names,  in  all  respects 
identical,  are  shown  to  be  those  of  distinct  individuate  by 
the  names  of  their  places  of  residence,  or  of  their  offices,  or 
the  word  "  elder  "  or  "  younger,"  being  printed  next  after  the 
name;  thus  "John  Doidge,"  "John  Doidge  of  Lydarow," 
"  John  Doidge  of  Newhouse,"  and  "  John  Doidge  of  Weke," 
represent  at  least  three  persons,  and  may  represent  four.  The 
only  safe  course,  therefore,  seems  to  be  to  regard  each  name, 
distinguishable  by  any  of  the  foregoing  methods,  as  the  name 
of  a  distinct  individual  Taken  thus,  and  without  reckoning 
"Mr.  Christopher  Harris,"  "Mr.  Fitze,"  "one  callyd  Hobb,"  and 
"one  Jermain,"  the  Milton  Abbot  Acoatmts  contain  186 
names,  possibly,  but  not  certainly,  the  names  of  as  many 
parishioners,  of  whom  169  were  males,  and  17  were  females, 
assuming  "  Philip  Vela,  vid."  to  have  been  a  male. 

(42)  Surnames : — Of  the  surnames  tabulated  as  "Peculiar," 
by  the  Registrar  General,  in  his  Sixteenth  Separt  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  (1856),  the  following  occur 
in  the  Accounts: — Gale,  Ham,  Snow,  Woodman,  and  Worth, 
as  well  as  Hame,  Snowe,  and  Worthe — probably  *  varieties  " 
of  some  of  them.    Spear  and  Wise — also  regarded  as  being 
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"Peculiar" — do  not  occur;  but,  instead  of  them,  there  are 
Speare  and  Wyse. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  Baselye,  Basely,  Belly,  Bela, 
and  Todye,  which,  if  he  were  to  meet  with  them,  the  Registrar 
General  would  probably  include  in  his  list. 

According  to  Morris  &  Co*s  Commercial  Directory  and 
Gazetteer  of  Devonshire,  there  were  living  at  Milton  Abbot  in 
1870,  as  there  were  in  1588,  persons  named  Doidge,  Hart, 
Palmer,  Rowe,  and  Sargent;  and,  perhaps  as  representing 
Collyne  or  CoUyns,  and  Wyse  of  the  earlier  date,  there  were 
Colling  and  Wise  of  the  later. 

(43)  Christian  Names : — The  Accounts  contain  no  instance 
of  a  person  having  two  Christian  names,  such  as  Mary  Ann, 
for  example. 

K  every  orthographical  peculiarity  be  held  to  denote  a 
distinct  name,  there  were  twenty-seven  male  and  seven  female 
names,  of  which 


John  occurred  55  times 
Richard     „      18     „ 
Thomas     „      17     „ 
William    „      12     „ 


Walter  and  Philip,  each,  8  times 
Roger  6    „ 

Constantyne  and  Henry, 

each  5    „ 

Nicholas  and  Robert,  each  4    „ 

Davyd,  George,  Rafe,  and  Tristram,  each,  3  times 

Edward,  Michael,  and  Oliver,  each,  twice 

Alexander,  Bennet,  Gregory,  Henrye,  Olyver,  Pawle,  Ralp,  Ralph, 

and  Stephen,  each,  once 


Johan  occurred  7  times 
Maigaret    „      3     „ 


Elizabeth  and  Maud,  each,  twice 
Alice,  Alyce,  and  Maude,  each, 
once. 


At  least  ten  of  the  names  are  biblical,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  the  "Saints"  will  be 
found  to  contain  almost  every  name  in  the  Accounts.  The 
fact  that  Milton  Abbot  parish  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Con- 
stantinus  and  St.  Eligius  (See  Murray's  Handbook  of  Devon 
and  Cormvall,  8th  ed.,  p.  236,  1872),  may  account  for  the 
somewhat  ftequent  occurrence  of  the  name  Constantyne.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  this  hypothesis  would  have  been 
strengthened   had  some  of   the  parishioners   been   named 

^te  Ralp,  and  Ralph  are  probably  th|^e  .^^^^^g"^£^ 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  name-Rafe  mdicatmg  the  popiiiar 
pronunciation.     Alyce,  Constantyne.  Davyd,  and  Olyver  are 
examples  of  the  tendency  to  use  y  foraierly  where  t  is  now 
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used.    Henrye,  Maude,  and  Pawle  display  the  fondness  of 
our  predecessors  for  a  terminal  e, 

(44)  Arithmetic: — In  going  over  the  calculations  and 
statements  of  figures,  it  has,  of  course,  been  assumed  that  the 
data  supplied  were  correct ;  -but  it  is  very  possible  that  such 
errors  as  appear  in  the  results  may  be  due  to  defective  tran- 
scription, rather  than  incorrect  arithmetic. 

The  Collectors  for  the  Poor  make  "  The  some  of  the  new 
receipts  \}s,  iiijrf."  (p.  216,  L  44.)  It  should  have  been 
£2  lis.  lOd. 

The  same  officers  say  (p.  217,  1.  38),  The  "some  for  ex- 
pences  for  this  releyf  this  yere  is  Ivs.  ijd"  It  should  have 
been  £2  15s. 

They  add  (p.  217, 1.  39),  "So  remayneth  to  the  use  of  the 
poor  men's  box  ij.9.  wijd"     It  should  have  been  3s.  3d. 

The  Hay-warden  states  (p.  219,  1.  48)  that  the  "Some  of 
the  Expences  this  yere  is  xxiijs.  iiij^."  It  should  have  been 
23s.  5d.  He  adds,  "  So  remayneth  to  the  use  of  the  parish 
iij/.  ixs.  yd"     It  should  have  been  £3  9s.  4d. 

The  Receivers  say,  at  the  end  of  their  Account  of  Receipts 
(p.  220, 1.  25),  "Some  of  newe  receyts  this  year  is  xxxiijV.  xjV 
It  should  have  been  £33  2s.  Id.  They  add  (p.  220,  1.  26), 
"Some  of  newe  receyts  this  year,  with  the  arrearages,  is 
xxxix/.  xvijs."     It  should  have  been  £39  8s.  Id. 

They,  after  stating  correctly  the  total  of  their  "  Expences," 
add,  "remayneth  in  their  hands  to  the  use  of  the  parishe, 
\L  xvjs."  (p.  220,  1.  32.)     It  should  have  been  £5  7s.  Id. 

The  Receivers  state  that  they  paid  to  the  Payer  "  xxxiijV. 
xviijs.  xjf?."  (p.  220,  1.  29),  whilst  the  Payer  says  that  he 
received  from  them  xxxiij/.  xixs."  (p.  220,  1.  41),  that  is  one 
penny  more ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  penny  was  a 
more  important  sum  at  that  time  than  at  present.  This, 
however,  is  utterly  dwarfed  in  the  presence  of  the  error  he 
makes  in  the  total  of  his  expenses,  which  he  states  at  xxxiij7. 
xviij.s.  ijt£."  (p.  222,  1.  20),  whereas,  from  his  detailed  state- 
ment, it  must  have  been  £42  4^.  0^. ;  and  instead  of  adding 
"  so  remayneth  in  his  hand  to  the  use  of  the  parishe,  vjs.  iijd." 
(p.  222, 1.  22.)  He  should  have  said  that  (according  to  Cocker) 
the  parish  remained  indebted  to  him  to  the  amount  of  £8 
5s.  Idr 

(45)  Ortlwgraphy : — The  following  are  all  the  words  (ex- 
clusive of  proper  names)  in  the  Accounts  of  which  the 
spelling  differs  from  that  now  regarded  as  being  correct : — 
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Accompte 

Emptye 

Poole 

Agayne 

Expences 

Poore 

Apere 

Farthynges 

Poynts 

Appere 

Feaste 

Quytance 

Att 

Flete 

Receyts 

Bagge 

Fyne 

Kecoyvd 

Benorth  =  North 

Fyned 

Keceyve 

Billstafib 

Gayle  =  Gaol 

Eeceyvers 

Blankyt 

Geifte 

Eeceyves 

Booke 

Geifte 

Eeceyvyd 

Bieado 

Gerts  =  Groats 

Keleyf 

Brydge 

Gether 

Remayne 

BusynesR 

Getheryd 

Eemayneth 

By  =  Buy 

Getheryde 

I^maynyd 

Byble 

Geve 

liemeane 

Byll 

Hamis 

Sayde 

ByUe 

Helpinge 

Scouringe 

Callyd 

Holye 

Servinge 

Candels 

Hooke 

Shepe 

Calinder  =  Calendar 

Howse 

Shert 

Carryinge 

Howsehold 

Showes  =  Shoes 

Carry  dge 

Tiambes 

Smocke 

Caryed 

Laye 

Some  =  Sum 

Certen 

Layengo  =  Laying 

Somner  =  Summoner 

S:^ }  -c"- 

Likewyse 
Lofe 

Souldiers 
Subsidye 

Churche 

Lycences 

Trayned 

Clothe  =  Cloth 

Lytel 

Trayninge 

Clothinge 

Makcyuge 

Twentye 

Comminge 

Makinge 

Tymes 

Commanione 

Makynge 

Tythinge 

Conducte 

Mendinge 

Untyll 

Coppye 

Moneye 

Waushinge 

Cownte 

Monye 

Wearinge 

Cackinge-stole 

Monyes 

Weyghts 

Dafter 

Moore-stones 

Wey  =  Weigh 

Dayes 

Mouster-booke 

Whele 

Decessid 

Musketts 

Whych 

Deceflflyd 

Nativitie 

Whyte 

Dothe 

Nayles 

Worke 

Downe 

Newe 

WouU  =  Wool 

Dyd 

Ots  =  Oats 

Wyddowo 

Dyed 

Paide 

Wyfe 

Dyner  =  Dinner 

JParishe 

Wyne 

Dynners 

Payde 

Yeards 

Dyvers 

Payens  =  Pains 

?r}=Year 

Electyd 

Payre  -  Pair 

Peeces 
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There  are,  in  the  list,  about  60  examples  of  a  terminal  e 
where  it  would  not  now  be  used. 

Forty-nine  examples  occur  of  y  being  used  for  i,  and  nine 
of  its  being  used  for  e,  according  to  the  present  usage. 

There  are  six  instances  of  a  letter  being  doubled  where  it 
would  now  not  be  so  used,  as  Att,  Bagge,  Comminge,  Coppaye, 
Vntylly  and  Wyddoive. 

OUf  and  Ow  are  sometimes  used  where  letters  pronounced 
like  Oo  would  now  be  used,  as  in  Woull  =  Wool,  and  Showes^^ 
Shoes. 

The  fact  that  Da/ter  was  always  used  for  Daicghier  may  be 
regarded  sl3  indicative  of  the  prevalent  pronunciation  of  the 
word,  when  Daughter  rhymed,  not  with  Slaughter,  but  with 
Laughter.  Indeed,  this  pronunciation  was  occasionally  heard 
in  south-eastern  Cornwall  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  and  may  not  be  yet  quite  extinct. 

There  are  a  few  instances  of  i  being  used  where  we  now 
expect  to  see  an  e,  as  in  Calinder  =  Calendar.  On  the  other 
hand,  e  or  ei  was  occasionally  used  for  i,  as  Cfeve  =  Oive,  and 
Oeift  and  Oeifte  -  Oift. 

(46)  Topographical  Nomenclature: — At  least  most  of  the 
places  within  the  parish  have  at  present  names  identical  with, 
or  very  similar  to,  those  they  bore  almost  300  years  ago,  as 
will  be  seen  in  the  following  scheme,  prepared  from  the 
Accounts,  Morris  &  Co!s  Devonshire  Directory  (1870),  and  the 
Map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey : 


ACCOUNTH. 

DiRKCTORT. 

Map. 

Beckaton 

•  •  •  • 

Bickaton 

BumshaU    . 

•  .  •  • 

Bumhall 

Chelyton 

ChiUaton  . 

( Higher  Ghillaton 
(  Lower  ChiUaton 

Edgcombe    . 

(  Eds:cumbe 

(  Higher  Edcumbe 

(  Higher  Edgcnmbe 
1  Lower  Edgoumbe 

Foghanger  . 

Foghanger 

Foghanger 

Leigbe 

Leigh  Barton    . 

Leigh 
(  Hi^er  Longbrook 
(  Lower  Longbrook 

Longbrook  . 

Longbrook 

Longerosse  . 

Longcross 

Longcross 
Qnither 

Quethor 

Qaithor    . 

Weeke 
Weke 

■} 

Week        . 

Wick 

Wileley 
Wil8loy 
Wylelyo 

t 

Williiley   . 

/  WiUersley 

\  WiUersley  MiU 

Youngcot 

• 

Youngcot . 

Youngcot 
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The  name  of  the  parish  itself  occurs  ten  times  in  the 
Accounts — either  as  Myltone  Abbot,  or  Myltone — without 
variation  in  the  orthography. 

Of  places  beyond  the  parish,  Brentor  and  Exceter — each 
occurring  4  times — are  the  invariable  forms  for  Breiit  Tor  and 
Exeter.  Plimpton  is  once  used  for  Flympton,  and  Tavistocke 
is  the  prevalent  orthography  used  for  Tavistock,  Henson  does 
duty  for  Hingston,  and  Horsebrydge  for  Horsebridge, 

P.S.  For  Sidesmens  (p.  219,  L  41).  See  Notes  and  Queries,  s. 
5,  XL  505. 


Q  2 


BISHOP  JEWEL'S  BIETHPLACE. 

BT    REV.    TREASURER   HAWKER,    H.A. 
(Read  at  Ilfraoombe,  July,  1879.) 


It  would  be  superfluous  on  my  part,  and  therefore  im- 
pertinent, to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Devonshire  Association 
by  attempting  even  a  sketch  of  John  Jewel ;  for  the  learned 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  writer  of  the  far-famed  Apology  for 
the  Church  of  Ungland,  has  been  fortunate  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  his  biographers. 

There  was  first  Humphrey,  his  contemporary  and  friend; 
then  Daniel  Featly,  whose  Memoir  is  prefixed  to  the  edition 
of  Jewel's  works  published  in  1609;  and,  thirdly,  an  anony- 
mous "  person  of  quality,"  whose  life  of  Jewel  was  originally 
prefixed  to  a  translation  of  the  Bishop's  Letter  to  Seignor 
Scipio. 

Besides,  there  are  various  notices  of  him  in  biographical 
dictionaries,  like  Dr.  Hook's  Ecclesiastical  Biography;  and 
there  is  the  very  excellent  and  interesting  life  by  Le  Bas,  in 
1835,  a  distinguished  Professor  of  the  East  India  College, 
which  I  recommend  every  one  to  read  who  wishes  to  know 
Jewel's  history. 

My  object  now  is  to  give  briefly  an  account  of  the  dwelling 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  the  country,  "beautiful  exceed- 
ingly," amidst  which  he  was  brought  up. 

How  far  climate  and  country  influence  men's  characters, 
and  dispose  their  minds  to  certain  lines  of  thought,  will  ever 
be  a  vexed  question ;  but  no  one,  I  suppose,  will  deny  that 
we  are  all  affected — some,  it  may  be,  more,  and  some  less — 
by  the  circumstances  of  our  early  existence. 

Mr.  Robertson,  of  Brighton,  in  his  Lectures  on  Literary  and 
Social  Topics,  speaks  of  the  Tyrolese  chamois  hunter  being 
auvh  a  true  gentleman,  and  he  thus  accounts  for  it:  the 
Queen  in  her  Jonnial  quoting  him,  and  applying  liis  ex- 
planation of  the  fact  to  her  favourite  Highlanders. 
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The  reason,  as  it  seemed  to  me,"  says  Mr.  Robertson, 
was  that  his  character  had  been  moulded  by  the  sublimities 
of  the  forms  of  the  outward  nature,  amidst  which  he  lived. 
It  was  impossible  to  see  the  clouds  wreathing  themselves  in 
that  strange,  wild  way  of  theirs  round  the  mountain  crests 
till  the  hills  seemed  to  become  awful  things,  instinct  with  life; 
it  was  impossible  to  walk,  as  we  did  sometimes,  an  hour  or 
two  before  sunrise  and  see  the  morning's  beams  gilding  with 
their  pure  light  the  grand  old  peaks  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley,  while  we  ourselves  were  still  in  deepest  shgtde, 
and  look  on  that  man,  his  very  exterior  in  harmony  with  all 
around  him,  and  his  calm  eye  resting  on  all  that  wondrous 
spectacle,  without  a  feeling  that  these  things  had  had  their 
part  in  making  him  what  he  was,  and  that  you  were  in  a 
country,  in  which  men  were  bound  to  be  polished,  bound  to 
be  more  refined,  almost  bound  to  be  better  men  than  else- 
where." 

Tennyson's  Ode  to  Memory  gives  clear  intimations  of  the 
impressions  made  on  his  mind  and  imagination  by  the 
scenery  of  his  childhood.  His  "  inner  eye,"  he  tells  us,  ever 
gazed  "on  the  prime  labour"  of  his  early  days,  "the  bush- 
less  pike,"  "the  waste  enormous  marsh  stretched  wide  and 
wild." 

And  those  who  have  not  been  frightened  by  the  occasion- 
ally difficult  and  didactic  passages  of  the  poem,  will  have 
found  in  Wordsworth's  Prelude  very  interesting  passages 
bearing  on  the  subject.  In  the  first  and  second  books,  where 
the  Poet  recalls  his  associations  of  childhood  and  school  and 
collie,  his  reflections  on  the  subtle  influences  of  our  sur- 
roundings in  the  beginnings  of  life  are  alike  noble  and 
philosophical.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  extract.  There  is 
one,  which  may  illustrate  the  question,  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  book,  where  he  says  how  ungrateful  he  should  be 
if  he  failed  to  speak 

**  Of  you.  ye  mountains  and  ye  lakea 
And  Bounding  cataracts,  ye  mists  and  winds 
That  dwell  among  the  hills  where  I  was  bom. 
If  in  my  youth  I  have  been  pure  in  heart, 
If,  mingling  with  the  world,  I  am  content 
With  my  own  modest  pleasures,  and  have  lived 
With  Gbd  and  Nature  communing,  removed 
From  little  enmities  and  low  desires, 
The  gift  is  yours." 

And  again  he  repeats  his  thankfulness  of  heart  for  the 
glorious  scenery  of  the  Lake  Country  in  which  he  was 
reared  up — 
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•*  The  gift  is  yours. 
Ye  winds  and  sounding  cataracts ;  'tis  yours. 
Ye  mountains ;  thine,  0  Nature !    Thou  hast  fed 
My  lofty  speculation ;  and  in  thee, 
For  this  uneasy  heart  of  ours,  I  find 
A  neyer-failing  principle  of  joy 
And  purest  passion." 

Against  this  is  to  be  set  the  fact  that  Dante  lived  unim- 
pressed apparently  by  the  noble  scenery  of  Italy;  and  the 
tradition  at  any  rate  that  St.  Bernard,  a  man  of  noble 
culture  and  imagination,  is  said  to  have  ridden  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Leman  utterly  unconscious  that  there  was 
anything  to  look  at  or  to  admire  in  the  lake  and  mountains. 

It  would  be  irrelevant  to  pursue  this  interesting  question 
further  now.  When  I  have  tried  to  describe  the  features  of 
Jewel's  birthplace  and  home  I  shall  venture  to  draw  a 
particular  inference  from  them. 

Those  who  have  visited,  or  who  will  visit,  the  farmhouse  of^ 
according  to  the  old  spelling,  Buden,  but  now  called  Bowden, 
may  confidently,  so  the  late  Mr.  King,  long  to  be  lamented 
by  this  Association,  told  me,  believe  that  it  is  the  identical 
dwelling  in  which  Jewel  was  bom,  and  spent  his  early  days. 

Its  elevation  is,  I  should  say,  three  hundred  or  four 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  distant,  as  the  crow 
flies,  one  and  a  half,  or  two  miles  and  a  half  by  road. 

The  house  itself  is  somewhat  sad-looking,  and  cannot  be 
called  interesting,  the  site  having  been  chosen  no  doubt,  as 
with  so  many  of  our  country  dwellings  in  old  times,  mainly 
for  shelter  or,  as  we  say  in  the  West,  to  be  "  lew ;"  that  is,  I 
suppose,  "  lee,"  away  from  the  full  force  of  the  wind.  There 
is  no  view  from  the  windows  of  the  dark,  low-roofed  rooms, 
which  however  are  large  in  area,  and  no  doubt  were  comfort- 
able enough  for  those  who  wished  for  warmth  and  shelter 
"  from  winter  and  rough  weather." 

If  Jewel  as  a  boy  pored  over  his  few  small-printed  books 
with  the  astonishing  assiduity  whereby  he  amassed  in  after 
life  such  piles  of  learning  he  must  have  tried  his  eyesight 
considerably. 

**  Princes  then 
At  matins  froze,  and  couched  at  curfew-time," 

SO  that  we  may  assume  that  he  went  early  to  bed,  and  rose 
for  study  with  the  dawn,  unless  indeed  he  was  like  the 
"  illustrious  men  "  spoken  of  by  Wordsworth — 
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Lovers  of  truth,  by  penury  constrained, 
Bucer,  Erasmus,  or  Melancthon,  read 
Before  the  doors  or  windows  of  their  cells 
By  moonshine  through  mere  lack  of  taper-light. 
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The  house,  as  I  have  said,  has  little  attraction  in  itself 
or  its  immediate  view ;  but  a  short  distance  above  it  gives  a 
wide  range  of  sight  over  the  "  Severn  Sea,"  with  its  hues  of 
many  colours,  across  to  the  Welsh  coast;  the  cone-shaped 
headland  of  the  smaller  Hangman  standing  up  to  the  right 
at  the  entrance  of  Combemartin,  not  unlike  in  form  (of 
course  with  a  great  difference  of  altitude)  the  Pic-du-Midi  in 
the  Pyrenees. 

A  few  steps  again  below  give  a  view  of  the  lovely  Sterridge 
valley  running  up  from  the  village  of  Berry  Narbor  by  the, 
to  use  the  expressive  term  of  the  Pyrenean  range, "  port,"  that 
is,  "gate,"  which  has  been  cut  through  the  rock  under  the 
rectory. 

I  can  hardly  conceive  a  more  beautiful  or  interesting 
expedition  for  visitors  at  Ilfracombe  than  to  turn  up  the 
Watermouth  valley  after  seeing  the  caves ;  looking  into  the 
church  where  no  doubt  Jewel  was  baptized  about  twenty  or 
thirty  years  before  any  registers  were  kept,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  positive  record ;  then  going  on  by  the  road  I  have 
spoken  of,  by  the  cottages  on  the  site  of  the  old  rectory,  and 
so  along  the  rugged,  often  watery  path  up  the  narrow 
valley  to  the  end;  where  the  striking-looking  hill  called 
Cock  Hill,  or  Cocked-hat  Hill,  or  more  poetically,  perhaps 
more  truly,  Cuckoo  Hill,  being  left  on  the  right  hand,  a  turn 
is  made  through  a  gate,  and  then  with  a  little  guidance  and 
rough  walking  Jewel's  birthplace  wUl  be  reached. 

It  may  also  be  more  shortly  reached  by  Chambercombe, 
near  Ilfracombe,  and  crossing  the  Berry  Narbor  and  Barnstaple 
Boad,  and  so  coming  down  upon  it  from  the  high  ground — a 
very  pretty  walk  also. 

Such  scenery,  to  return  to  my  former  point,  must  have  had 
its  influence  upon  Jewel,  as  I  believe  it  must  have  upon 
everyone,  even  the  dullest. 

I  was  showing  the  surrounding  beauties  of  a  fair  home  I 
had  for  many  years  in  South  Devon  to  a  prelate  whom  all 
respect  and  many  £uimire  for  his  vigorous  understanding,  and 
remarked  how  thankful  I  was  that  my  children  were  growing 
up  in  the  midst  of  such  lovely  views,  the  indirect  eflfect 
on  their  characters  must  be  so  great.  "  Indirect  ?"  he  rejoined 
promptly.    "  Direct,  I  should  say." 

A  great  deal  of  the  high  country  of  Devon  is  somewhat 
tame  from  the  unbroken  lines  of  the  hills.  Here,  round 
about  Bowden,  the  hills  are  peaked,  and  fold  one  into  another 
with  an  infinite  charm  of  disposition,  and  every  now  and 
then  there  is  a  green  bit,  an  elevated  plateau,  of  sweet  short 
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grass,  similar  to  the  mountain  lawns  sung  of  by  the  Poet 
Laureate  on  Ida,  where 

**  Beautiful  Paris,  ovil-hearted  Paris  " 

came,  leadinj^  his  goat,  in  search  of  CEnone. 

Jewel,  who,  if  his  portrait  is  faithful,  was  certainly  not 
beautiful,  and  as  certainly  was  not  evil-hearted,  no  doubt 
often  came  up  from  the  village  or  the  Watermouth  Caves, 
and  probably  helped  in  his  youth  to  change  the  pasture  for 
his  father's  flocks  and  herds.  Whether  in  those  days  he  had 
any  ideal  (Enone,  any  early  love,  there  is  no  record.  Most 
likely  his  first  and  only  love  was  learning,  although  the 
Greek  Lexicon  of  modem  times  mitigated  the  tedium  of  a 
long  engagement;  and  it  was  said  in  my  Oxford  days  that 
the  head  of  one  of  the  colleges  there  read  through  the  Ethics 
of  Aristotle  thirteen  times  to  console  himself  for  unrequited 
attachment.  In  any  case,  Jewel  lived  and  died  single.  In- 
deed, his  industry  must  have  been  so  uninterrupted,  and  his 
studies  so  absorbing  from  day  to  day,  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  imagine  him  at  leisure  to  go  through  a  siege  of  any  fair 
maiden's  heart.  His  operations  would  probably  have  been 
similar  to  the  dashing  exploits  of  that  distinguished  Penin- 
sular soldier.  Lord  Seaton,  who  somewhat  shortly  ordered  oflf 
an  ex-military  applicant  for  charity,  and  "he  told  me  my 
manners  were  like  my  manoeuvres — very  abrupt"  said  the 
gallant  old  colonel  of  the  famous  52nd;  or  the  same  as 
Sydney  Smith's  idea  of  a  bishop's  courting,  sending  the 
verger  after  service  to  the  young  lady,  and  requesting  to 
speak  to  her  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  vestry. 

That  Jewel's  heart,  however,  was  a  tender  one  we  may 
gather  from  the  circumstance  of  his  always  carrying  the 
name  of  his  mother — "Bellamy" — engraven  on  his  private 
seal.  Nor  did  he  ever  forget  his  master  at  the  Barnstaple 
school,  a  man  of  singular  goodness. 

All  these  early  influences  from  those  under  whose  care  he 
was  placed  in  the  beginning  of  his  chequered  life,  and  from 
the  delightful  scenery  amidst  which  he  was  bom — may  I 
venture  to  add,  the  delicious,  equable  climate? — ^helped  to 
make  Jewel  what  he  was  personally — kindly,  cheerful,  easily 
contented. 

And  I  cannot  but  believe,  if  it  be  not  too  fanciful  to  say 
so,  that  they  had  their  part  in  his  great  work,  the  Apolotjy 
for  the  Church  of  England,  Perhaps  I  should  rather  say  the 
tone  of  that  work;  for,  measured  by  the  language  of  his 
opponents,  it  is  distinguished  by  its  moderation,  dignity,  and 
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healthy  firmness.  To  such  abuse  as  the  following,  from  his 
chief  opponent,  Harding,  who,  curiously  enough,  was  born  in 
the  next  paiish,  Combemartin,  Jewel,  having  quoted  speci- 
mens of  it,  makes  a  calm,  equable,  telling  reply.  Amongst 
other  invectives  Harding  says : 

"As  I  cannot  well  take  a  hair  from  your  lying  beard,  so  I 
wish  that  I  could  pluck  malice  from  your  blasphemous  heart." 

Jewel's  answer  to  this  and  others  of  the  same  kind  is 
simply,  "Good  Christian  reader, —  I  have  set  before  thee 
certain  principal  flowers  of  Mr.  Harding's  modest  speech. 
Taste  no  more  than  may  well  like  thee,  and  judge  thereof  as 
thou  shalt  see  cause." 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  set  down  too  much  to  the 
influences  of  scenery  and  climate  upon  his  character.  As 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  so,  I  suppose,  frequently  traversing 
the  wide,  bleak  downs  of  that  diocese,  he  may,  if  I  am  not 
running  my  theory  too  hard,  have  been  braced  up  to  the 
sterner  work  of  his  responsible  position  by  the  keen,  sweeping 
blasts  he  encountered.  He  may  possibly  have  for  a  moment 
sometimes  turned  back  in  regretful  thought  to  the  very 
diflerent  scenery  of  his  earlier  years ;  but  he  was  too  good 
aud  conscientious  a  man  to  let  dreams  of  the  past  interfere 
with  his  present  duties.  We  know  that  he  discharged  them 
most  faithfully,  and  that  his  comparatively  early  death  was  a 
serious  loss. 

I  shall  not,  I  am  sure,  "  vex  his  ghost "  by  putting  into  his 
mouth  the  words  with  which  old  John  of  Gaunt  comforts  his 
banished  son  in  Richard  II., 

"  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity.*' 

And  I  think  that  the  lines  of  the  poet  of  the  Church  of 
England  may  fitly  be  applied  to  so  true-hearted  a  son  of 
hers — 

*'  Needs  no  show  of  mountain  hoary, 
Winding  shore  or  deepening  glen. 
Where  the  landscape  in  its  glory 

Teaches  truth  to  wandering  men ; 
Give  true  hearts  but  earth  and  sky, 
And  some  flowers  to  bloom  and  die. 
Homely  scenes  and  simple  views 
Lowly  thoughts  may  best  infuse." 
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MANLY  TEEKE,  OF  TAVISTOCK. 

BT   J.    BROOKING   ROWE,    F.S.A.,  F.L.S. 
(Read  at  nfraoombe.  July,  1879.) 


In  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  pirates  of 
the  African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  a  scourge  and 
a  terror,  not  only  to  the  crews  of  the  trading  vessels  of 
European  nations,  but  also  to  the  populations  of  the  towns 
and  villages  on  the  sea-board.  Algerine  corsairs  made  prizes 
even  off  our  coasts,  and  many  English  and  Irish  were  carried 
away  as  slaves. 

In  1621  King  James  resolved  to  make  an  effort  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  depredations,  and  proposed  to  the  chief 
Christian  powers  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  destroy  the 
stronghold  of  the  pirates — Algiers,  and  Spain  readily  agreed 
to  co-opei*ate.  Preparations  were  made,  and  the  command 
given  to  Sir  Eobert  ManselL  Before,  however,  the  arrange- 
ments were  complete,  Spain  refused  to  do  as  she  had 
promised,  and  the  King,  while  fearing  to  abandon  altogether 
the  expedition  on  account  of  the  expectations  that  had 
been  raised,  did  a  much  worse  thing,  and  sent  it  out  with  a 
small  force  imperfectly  equipped,  and  with  especial  instruc- 
tions to  the  commander,  that  on  no  account  was  the  safety  of 
the  ships  to  be  risked. 

Among  the  volunteers  accompanying  Sir  Bobert  Mansell 
was  a  gentleman  of  this  county,  Richard  Peeke,  evidently 
one  who,  if  he  had  not  fought  with  them,  had  inherited, 
in  common  with  many  of  his  companions,  the  traditions  of 
Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Raleigh.  He  describes  himself  as  *'  a 
Westeme  man,  Devonshire  my  countrey,  and  Tauestoke  my 
place  of  Habitation." 

I  am  unable  to  obtain  any  information  as  to  the  family  or 
antecedents  of  this  bold  man,  and  unfortunately  the  parish 
registers  at  Tavistock  do  not  commence  until  1620. 

We  have  no  account  of  his  exploits  during  the  time  he 
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served  under  ManselL  The  fleet  reached  Algiers,  surprised 
the  enemy,  and,  attacking  the  ships  and  galleys  in  the  port, 
set  thein  on  fire.  Neglecting  to  follow  up  the  advantage 
gained,  Mansell  appears  to  have  done  nothing  further,  and 
the  Algerines,  recovering  from  the  panic  into  which  they  had 
been  thrown,  and  aided  by,  as  one  account  says,  "a  great 
cataract  of  rain  which  hindered  the  working  of  the  English 
fireworks,"  were  able  to  extinguish  the  fires,  and  mounting 
batteries  upon  the  shore,  not  only  succeeded  in  driving  off 
their  assailants,  but  recovered  the  whole  of  their  ships  except 
two.  Mansell,  it  may  be  concluded,  adhered  pretty  closely  to 
his  commission,  and  did  not  risk  very  much,  for  he  lost  only 
eight  men,  and  brought  the  whole  of  his  ships  home  in  safety. 

Such  a  foolish  display  was,  as  might  be  expected,  productive 
of  the  most  serious  consequences.  The  pirates,  exasperated 
against  England,  and  despising  her  as  an  enemy,  resolved  to 
inflict  as  much  injury  as  possible  upon  her  commerce,  and  in 
a  few  months  succeeded  in  taking  no  less  than  thirty-five 
English  merchant  ships,  with  their  cargoes  and  crews,  selling 
the  latter  as  slaves.  The  whole  country  was  stirred  with 
anger  at  the  failure  of  this  ill-planned  and  ill-conducted 
expedition  and  its  results. 

Peeke  was  not  one  of  the  eight  who  lost  their  lives,  but, 
as  he  says, 

"After  I  had  feene  the  Beginning  and  End  of  Argeires 
"Voyage,  I  came  home,  fomewhat  more  acquainted  with 
"  the  World,  but  little  amended  in  Eftate :  My  Body  more 
"  waded  and  weather  beaten,  but  my  Purfe  neuer  the  fuller, 
"  nor  my  Pockets  thicker  lyned." 

The  adventure  and  experience  gained  seem  to  have  con- 
tented him  for  some  little  time,  and  he  remained  at  home 
at  Tavistock  until  October,  1625,  when,  notwithstanding  the 
hardships  he  had  endured  and  the  poor  results  to  his  person 
and  his  purse, 

"  The  Drumbe  beating  vp  for  a  New  Expedition  in  which, 
"n:any  noble  Gentlemen,  and  Heroicall  Spirits,  were  to 
"  venture  their  Honors,  Liues  and  Fortunes :  Cables  could 
"  not  hold  me,  for  away  I  would,  and  along  I  vowed  to  goe, 
"  and  did  fo." 

This  expedition  was  the  one  projected  by  King  Charles 
against  Spain,  which  was  fitted  out  at  so  great  a  sacrifice,  and 
which  ended  so  disastrously.  It  sailed  from  Plymouth, 
probably  the  second  week  in  October,  6is  it  reached  Cadiz  on 
the  22nd  of  that  month ;  and  although  Peeke  does  not  com- 
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plain,  other  accounts  speak  of  its  encountering  rough  weather. 
The  fleet  consisted  of  eighty,  ninety,  or  one  hundred  and  ten 
(the  numbers  vary  to  this  extent)  sail  of  all  kinds ;  some 
only  colliers,  and  a  great  many  being  Dutch  vessels.  On 
board  these  was  an  array  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  both  men 
and  ships  were  apparently  well  armed  and  equipped.  The 
command  was  given — the  country  in  general  much  doubting 
the  wisdom  of  the  choice — to  the  new  peer,  Viscount 
Wimbledon,  better  known  as  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  grandson  of 
Lord  Burleigh,  whose  military  experience  had  been  gained  in 
the  service  of  Holland,  and  who  had  won  a  reputation  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  Earl  of  Essex,  afterwards  the  Parliamentary 
general,  was  the  second  in  command. 

One  of  the  King's  ships  was  the  Convertine,  the  Captain 
being  Thomas  Porter,  and  in  it  went  our  hero,  Kichard  Peeke, 
who  really  appears  to  have  been  the  only  man  in  the  whole 
fleet  who  came  out  with  anything  like  credit  from  the  affair. 
He  relates  his  adventures  in  a  very  scarce  little  tract,*  written 
and  printed  by  him  on  his  return,  and  as  his  story  is  of  so 
curious  a  nature,  and  as  the  pamphlet  is  so  inaccessible  to  the 
general  reader,  I  have  thought  that  a  short  resume  of  the 
contents  of  his  little  book  would  be  of  some  interest,  and  do 
something  to  resuscitate  the  memory  of  a  well-nigh  foigotten, 
but  brave  Devonshire  man.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the 
title  page : — 

Three  to  One. 

Being,  An  Englifh-Spanifh  Combat, 

Performed  by  a  We/lerru  Gentleman,  of  Tauyfloke  in  Deuonjhire^ 

with  an  Englifti  Quarter-Staffe,  againft  Three  Spanish 

Rapiers  and  Poniards,  at  Sherries  in  Spaine, 

The  fifteene  day  of  Nouember,  1625. 

In  the  Prefence  of  Dukes,  Condes,  Marqueffes,  and  other  Great 
Dons  of  Spaine^  being  the  Counfell  of  Warre. 

The  Author  of  this  Booke,  and  Actor  in  this  Encounter,  Richard Peecke, 
Printed  an  London  for  J.  T.  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shoppe. 

*  Since  I  wrote  this  I  find  that  Mr.  Arber  has  reprinted  this  tract  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  EnglUh  Garner^  but  without  any  attempt  to  preeorve  tha 
spelling  of  the  original 

There  is  but  one  copy  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is  imperfect,  the  title- 
page  with  the  woodcut  being  a  fae-timiU  by  Caolfleld.  The  date  is  queried 
as  1626. 

The  copy,  which  I  have  had  for  many  years,  is  interesting  in  another  way. 
It  formerly  belonged  to  the  younger  Ireland,  the  notorious  Shakeeperian 
forger,  and  it  has  his  autograph  on  the  title-page.  It  is  slightly  imperfect^ 
the  title-page  having,  as  frequently  happens,  been  oat  by  the  binaer,  and  we 
thus  lose  the  address  of  the  printer — I.  T. 


(I 
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The  story  is  modestly  told  in  good  nervous  English.  The 
tiact  is  dedicated  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  and 
addressing  his  sovereign,  Peeke  tells  him  that — 

"  If  I  were  againe  in  Spaine^  1  fhould  thinke  no  happineffe 
"  on  Earth,  so  great,  as  to  come  into  England ^  and  at  your 
"Royall  Feete,  lay  downe  the  Story  of  my  Dangers,  and 
**  Peregrination :  which  1  tell  as  a  late  Sea-wrackt  Man, 
"  (tos*d  and  beaten  with  many  Miffortunes ;  ^  Yet  fetting  my 
"  weary  Body  at  la(l  on  a  Bleffed  Shore :  My  Handes  now 
"lay  hold  vpon  your  Altar,  which  is  to  me  a  Sanctuary: 
Heere  I  am  fafe  in  Harbor.  That  Pfalme  of  Kingly 
Dauid^  which  I  fung  in  my  Spanifh  Captivity  ( IV/tefi  as  we 
^^fate  in  Babilon  d^»^.)  I  now  haue  changed  to  an  other  Tune : 
"  faying,  (with  the  same  Prophet),  Great  is  thy  Mercy  tmvards 
^^  me  (O  Lord)  for  thou  haft  deliuered  my  Souk  from  the  loweft 
"  Graue,  And,  as  your  Maiefly  hath  bene  gratioufly  pleafed 
"both  to  let  your  poore  Soldier  and  Subiect  behold  your 
"  Royall  Person,  and  to  heare  him  fpeake  in  his  rude  Lan- 
"guage;  So,  if  your  Maiefly,  vouchfafe  to  cafl  a  Princely 
"eye  on  these  his  unhandfome  Papers;  New  Sun  beames 
"fhall  fpread  ouer  him  and  put  a  Quickning  Soule  into 
"  that  Bofome  which  otherwife  muft  want  Life,  for  want  of 
"  your  Comfort,  Thofe  graces  from  your  Excellent  Clemency 
"(already  receiued)  being  fuch,  that  I  am  afhamed,  and 
"forry,  not  to  have  Endur*d,  and  to  have  done  more  in 
**  Forreigne  Countries  for  the  Honor  of  Yours :  When  from 
so  High  aThroane,  my  Souereigne  Deignes  to  looke  Downe, 
on  a  Creature  fo  unworthy,  whofe  life,  he  proflrates  before 
your  Highnes." 

Peeke  then,  beginning  his  story,  addresses  himself  to  his 
loving  Countrymen,  and  intreats  them — 

"  Not  to  cast  a  malitious  eye  vpon  my  Actions,  nor  raftily  to 
"  condemne  them,  or  to  dagger  in  your  opinions  of  my  per- 
formance, fithence  I  am  ready  with  my  life  to  luftify  what 
I  fet  downe ;  the  Trueth  of  this  Relation  being  Warrented 
"  by  noble  proofes  and  Testimonies  not  to  be  queftioned. 

"  I  know  not  what  the  Court  of  a  King  meanes,  nor  what 
"  the  fine  phrafes  of  filken  Courtiers  are :  A  good  Shippe  I 
"  know,  and  a  poore  Cabbin,  and  the  language  of  a  Cannon  : 
"And  therefore,  as  my  Breeding  has  bin  Rough  (fcorning 
"Delicacy:)  And  my  Prefent  Being  confifleth  altogether 
"vpon  the  Soldier  (blunt,  plaine,  and  vn polished :)  so  must 
"  my  Writings  be,  proceeding  from  fingers  fitter  for  the  Pike 
"  than  the  Pen :  And  fo  (kinde  Countreymcn)  I  pray  re- 
"  ceaue  them. 

"  Neither  ought  you  to  expect  better  from  me,  becaufe  I 
"  am  but  the  Chronicler  of  my  owne  Story." 
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The  Convertine^  with  Peeke  on  board,  reached  Cadiz 
(throughout  the  tract  called  Cales)  on  the  22nd  Oct,  1625, 
about  tliree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  same  evening 
sixteen  Dutch  ships,  and  about  ten  White  Hall  men  (called, 
Peeke  says  in  England,  Colliers)  were  commanded  to  attack 
the  fort  of  Puntal,  which  after  a  severe  fight  surrendered  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  landed  troops  on  the  evening  of 
the  following  day. 

We  need  not  follow  the  doings  of  the  little  army,  as  Peeke 
did  not  accompany  it,  and  apparently  knew  nothing  of  its 
fortunes  until  after  his  return  to  England.  Suffice  it  is  to 
say  that  the  attack  upon  Cadiz  was  a  miserable  failure.  A 
rapid  march  was  made  towards  the  bridge  of  Suazzo,  but  the 
men  finding  cellars  of  wine,  indulged  to  excess,  and  broke 
out  into  mutiny.  Their  commander,  timid  and  irresolute, 
became  frightened,  and  although  no  considerable  force  of  the 
enemy  had  been  seen,  hurriedly  gave  orders  for  a  return  to 
the  ships,  and  following  out  his  other  instructions,  went  in 
search  of  a  rich  Spanish  fleet  from  the  West  Indies.  This 
fleet,  however,  succeeded  in  eluding  Wimbledon,  and  after 
cruising  about  in  ineffectual  search  for  nearly  three  weeks, 
failing  provisions  compelled  a  return;  and  in  wretched  plight, 
with  the  loss  of  a  thousand  men  from  disease,  and  with  the 
plague,  the  expedition  returned  to  Plymouth.  "  To  the  King 
this  disgraceful  result  was  a  source  of  the  keenest  anguish ; 
the  council  examined  the  Commander-in-chief" — who  re- 
ceived the  nick-name  of  Sit-stilly  a  play  upon  his  family 
name — *'  and  his  inferior  officers ;  but  their  statements  were 
discordant,  their  complaints  reciprocal,  and  after  a  long 
investigation  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  bury  the  whole 
matter  in  silence."  * 

The  return  of  the  fleet  caused  great  discontent  in  other 
ways;  for,  for  want  of  money  to  pay  them,  the  troops  were  kept 
embodied,  and  they  were  billeted  in  private  houses,  which 
was  a  cause  of  great  annoyance,  more  especially  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Plymouth. 

To  return  to  Richard  Peeke.  He  being  a  sailor  did  not 
accompany  the  army,  but  at  mid-day  he  thought  he  would 
venture  on  shore  to  refresh  himself,  and  soon  met  some 
Englishmen  with  oranges  and  lemons. 

"  The  fight  of  thefe,  fharpned  my  (lomach  the  more  to  goe 
"  on,  becaufc  I  had  a  desire  to  prefent  fome  of  thofe  Fruites 
"to  my  Captaine.     Hereupon  I  demanded  of  them  what 

•  Lingard 
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"danger  there  was  in  going?    They  iayd,  None,  but  that 
"  all  was  hufht,  and  not  a  Spaniard  dirring. 

"  We  parted,  they  to  the  Shippes,  I  forward :  And  before  1 
"reached  a  mile,  1  found  (for  all  their  talking  of  no  danger) 
"Three  EnglifiiM.Qn  ilarke  dead,  being  flayne,  lying  in  the 
"way,  it  being  full  of  deepe  Sandy  pittes,  fo  that  I  could 
"  hardly  find  the  paflage,  and  one,  fome  fmall  diftance  from 
"them,  not  fully  dead. 

"The  groanes  which  he  vttered  led  me  to  him;  and 
"  finding  him  lying  on  his  belly,  I  called  to  him,  and  turning 
"  him  on  his  back,  faw  his  woundes,  and  (aid ;  Brother  what 
"  Villaine  has  done  this  mifcheife  to  thee  ?  He  lamented  in 
"fighes  and  dolefuU  lookes,  and  calling  vp  his  eyes  to 
"  Heauen,  but  could  not  fpeake.  I  then  refolued  (and  was 
"about  it)  for  Christian  Charities  lake;  and  for  Countries 
"  lake,  to  have  carried  him  on  my  back  to  our  Shippes,  farre  off 
"  though  they  lay,  and  there  (if  by  any  polTible  meanes  it 
"  could  haue  bin  done)  to  haue  recouered  him. 

"  But  my  good  intents  were  preuented  :  For  on  a  fodaine 
"came  rufhing  in  vpon  me,  a  .^^wlf^-Horfeman  whose 
"Name,  as  afterward  I  was  informed,  was  Don  luan  of 
"  CcUes^  a  Knight ;  I  feeing  him  make  fpeedily  and  fiercely 
"  at  me,  with  his  drawne  weapon,  fuddenly  whip'd  out  mine, 
"  wrapping  my  Cloake  about  mine  Arme :  Fiue  or  fix  Skir- 
"  mifhes  wee  had,  and  for  a  pretty  while,  fought  ofi"  and  on. 

"  At  lall,  I  getting  with  much  adoe,  to  the  top  of  a  landy 
"  Hillock  the  Horfeman  nimbly  followed  vp  after :  By  good 
"Fortime  to  me,  (though  bad  to  himfelfe)  he  had  no 
"Petronell  or  Pistolls  about  him;  and  therefore  clapping 
"Spurres  to  his  Horsefides,  his  intent  as  it  feemed,  was, 
"with  full  careere  to  ride  ouer  me,  and  trample  me  vnder 
"  his  Horfe's  feete  :  But  a  Prouidence  greater  than  his  Fury 
"was  my  Guard. 

"Time  was  it  for  me  to  looke  about  warily,  and  to  lay 
about  lullely,  to  defend  a  poor  Life  so  hardly  diftreffed; 
As  therefore  his  Horfe  was  violently  breaking  in  vpon  me 
"  I  Rnick  him  into  the  eyes,  with  a  flappe  of  my  Cloake ; 
"  vpon  which  turning  fideward,  I  took  my  aduantage  and  as 
"  redily  as  I  could,  llepping  in,  it  pleafed  God  that  I  Ihould 
"  pluck  my  Enemy  downe,  and  haue  him  at  my  Mercy,  for 
"  Life,  which  notwithllandinge,  I  gaue  him :  He  falling  on 
"  his  knees  and  crying  out  in  French  to  me,  Pardone  moy  U 
"  vous  pregy  le  fuie  un  buon  chreJUen.  Pardon  me  Sir,  I  am 
"  a  good  Chrillian. 

"I  feeing  him  braue  and  hauing  a  soldier's  minde  to  Rifle 
"  him  I  fearched  for  Jewels,  but  found,  onely  fiue  Peices  of 
"Eight  about  him  in  all,  amounting  to  twenty  Shillings 
"Englilh.     Yet  he  had  Gold,  but  that  I  could  not  come  by; 
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'^For  I  was  in  hast  to  have  fent  his  Spanijh  Knight-hood 
'*  home  on  Foote  and  to  haue  taught  his  Horfe  an  Englijh 
"  pace. 

"  Thus  farre,  my  Voyage  for  Oranges  fped  well,  but  in  the 
"  end  prooved  fower  Sawce  to  me.  And  it  is  harder  to  keepe 
"  a  victory  then  to  obteyne :  So,  heere  it  fell  out  with  mine. 

"For,  fourteene  Spanish  Muskatiers,  fpying  me  fo  bufy 
"about  one  of  their  countreymen  bent  all  the  Mouthes 
**  of  their  peeces  to  kill  me,  which  they  could  not  well  doe, 
"without  endangering  this  Don  lohris  life;  fo  that  I  was 
"  inforced  (and  glad  I  fcap'd  fo  too)  to  yield  myfelf  their 
"  Prifoner. 

"  True  Valour  (I  fee)  goes  not  alwaies  in  good  Cloathes 
"  For,  He  whom  before  I  had  furprized,  feeing  me  fad  in  the 
"  fnare  and  (as  the  euent  prooved)  difdaining  that  his  Countrey 
"  men  fhould  report  him  fo  dishonored,  moft  bafely  (when  my 
"  handes  were  in  a  manner  bound  behind  me)  drew  out  his 
"  Weapon  (which  the  reft  had  taken  from  me  to  giue  him) 
"  and  wounded  me  through  the  Face  from  Eare  to  Bare,  and 
"had  there  killd  me,  had  not  the  foureteene  muskatiers 
"  refcued  me  from  his  Rage. 

"  Vpon  this  I  was  led  in  Triumph,  into  the  Towne  of  Coles; 
"  An  Owle  not  more  wondred  and  hooted  at,  a  Dog  not  more 
"  curfed. 

"In  my  beeing  ledde  thus  along  the  Streets,  A  FUmming 
"fpying  me  cryed  out  alowde,  W^hither  do  you  leade  this 
^^  English  Dogge?  Kill  him,  kill  him,  hee's  no  Christian. 
"  And  with  that,  breaking  through  the  Crowde,  in  vpon  thofe 
"  who  held  mee,  ranne  me  into  the  Body  with  a  Halbert,  at  the 
"  Reynes  of  my  Backe,  at  the  lead  foure  inches. 

"One  Don  Fernando^  an  antient  Gentleman,  was  sent 
"  downo  this  Summer,  from  the  King  at  Madriil^  with  Soldiers; 
"  But  before  our  fleete  came  the  Soldiers  were  difcharged ; 
"They  of  Coles  never  fufpecting  that  we  meant  to  put  in 
"  there. 

"Before  him  was  I  brought  to  be  examined,  yet  few,  or 
"  no  queftions  at  all,  were  demaunded  of  me,  becaufe  he  law  I 
"  was  all  bloudy  in  my  Clothes  and  so  wounded  in  my  Face  and 
"  lawes,  that  I  could  hardly  fpeake :  I  was  therefore  com- 
"mitted  prefently  to  Prison  where  I  lay  eighteen  dayes. 
"  The  Noble  Gentleman  giuing  expreffe  charge,  that  the  beft 
"  Surgeons  fhould  be  font  for,  lead,  being  so  bafely  hurt  and 
"  handled  by  Cowards,  I  fhould  be  demanded  at  his  hands. 

"  I  being  thus  taken  on  the  Monday,  when  I  went  on 
"  Shore,  the  Fleete  departed  on  the  Friday  following,  from 
"  Coles ^  at  the  fame  time  when  I  was  there  a  Prifoner. 

"Yet,  thus  honeflly  was  I  vfed  by  my  worthy  Friend 
"  Captain  e  Portar :  He  above  my  deferving,  complayning, 
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"  that  he  feared  he  had  lost  fuch  a  Man  :  My  Lord  Generall 

"(by  the  folicitation  of  Master  /oA/i  Glanuile^  Secretary  to 

"  the  Fleete)  fent  three  men  on  Shore,  to  enquire  in  Cales  for 

"  me  and  to  oflfer  (if  I  were  taken)  any  reafonable  Ranfome  : 

"  But  the  Towne  thinking  me  a  better  Prize  then  (indeede)  I 

"  was,  denyed  me,  and  would  not  part  from  me. 

"  Then  came  a  Command  to  the  Temeftie  or  Gouernor  of 

"  Cales^  to  have  me  sent  to  Shcrrys  (otherwise  called  Xervz) 

"  lying  three  leagues  from  CaUs, 

"  Wondrous   vnwilling  (could   I  otherwifc   haue   chofen) 

**  was  I  to  go  to  S/urrysy  becaufe  I  feared  1  fliould  be  then 

**  put  to  Tortures. 

"  Hauing  therefore  a  Young-man  (an  Englijh  man  and  a 
Merchant,  whofe  Name  was  Goodrow,)  my  fellow  Prifoner 
who  lay  there  for  Debt ;  and  fo  I  thinking  there  was  no 
way  with  me  but  one ;  (That  I  mufl  be  fent  packing  to  my 
long  home)  Thus  I  fpake  vnto  him. 

Countrey-man,   what  my  Name  is,  our  Partnerfliip  in 

"  Mifery  hath  made  you  know :  And  with  it,  know  that  1  am 
a  Deuonjhire  Man  borne ;  and  Taueflock  the  place  of  my 
once  abiding.    I  befeech  you,  if  God  euer  fend  you  liberty, 

"and  that  you  faile  into  England^  take  that  Countrey  in  your 
way;    Commend    me   to    my  Wife   and    children,   made 

"  wretched   by  me,  an   infortunate   Father  and    Husband ; 

"Tell  them,  and  my  Friends  (I  entreate  you,  for  God's 
caufe)  that  if  I  be  (as  I  fufpect  1  shall  be)  put  to  death  in 
•Sherris^  I  will  die  a  Chriflian  soldier,  no  way,  I  hope, 

"  difhonouring  my  King,  Countrey,  or  the  Justice  of  my 

"  Caufe  or  my  Religion." 

He  reached  Xeres  on  Thursday,  at  midnight ;  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  two  friars — Irishmen — came  to  him,  and  said 
that  he  was  to  die  the  next  day,  and  offered  their  services, 
which  he  refused. 

It  would  seem  that  he  was  brought  before  a  Council  of 
War  the  next  day,  November  15th;  but  it  is  not  at  all 
apparent  why  he  was  considered  a  prisoner  of  so  much 
consequence  as  to  be  examined  before  three  dukes,  four 
counts,  four  marquises,  and  other  great  persons.  He  thus 
describes  the  interview : 

"At  my  firfl  appearing  before  the  Lordes  my  Sword  lying 
"  before  them  on  a  Table,  the  Duke  of  Medina  afked  me  if  I 
"knew  that  Weapon ;  It  was  reached  to  me,  I  tooke  it,  and 
"embraced  it  in  mine  armes,  and  with  tears  in  mine  eyes 
"  kid  the  Pomell  of  it,  He  then  demanded,  how  many  men 
"  1  had  kild  with  that  Weapon?  I  told  hini  if  I  had  kild  One  I 
"  had  not  bene  there  now,  before  that  Princely  Assembly,  for 
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**  when  I  had  him  at  my  foote  begging  for  Mercy,  I  gaue  bim 
"  hfe,  yet  he,  then  very  poorely  did  me  a  mifchiefe ;  Then 
*"  ihey  asked  Don  lohn  (my  Prisoner)  what  Woundes  I  gaue 
*'  him  ;  He  sayd,  None ;  Vpon  this  he  was  rebuked  and  tokl 
''  that  if  vpon  our  lirll  Encounter,  he  bad  run  me  through,  it 
'*  had  beene  a  faire  and  Noble  Triumph,  but  fo  to  wound  me 

being  in  the  hands  of  others,  they  held  it  Bafe. 
*•  Then  sayd  the  Duke  of  Medyna  to  me ;  Come  on  En^fir 

Man.     What  Shippe  came  you  in  ?     I  told  him.  The  G?»- 

uatinei  Who  was  your  Captaine  ?   Captaine  Portar  \  What 

Ordnance  carried  your  Shippe ;  I  iayd  Forty  pieces :  But 
*'the  Lords  looking  all  this  while  on  a  paper,  which  ihey 
*'  held  in  their  hands,  Duke  Medina  iayd.  In  their  Note,  thore 

was  but  thirty  eight 
'*  In  that  Paper  (as  after  I  was  informed,  by  my  two  Irijk 

Interpreters)  there  was  fct  down,  the  Number  of  ourShippes, 
"  their  Burden,  Men.  Munition,  Victuall,  Captaines,  &c  as 
**  perfect  as  wee  ourselues  had  them  in  England. 

"Of  what  Strength  (.;uoth  another  Duke)  is  the  Fort  at 
*'  Plymouth  /  I  anfwered,  ver>-  Strong :  AMiat  Ordnance  in  it? 
"  Fiftv  favd  I :  That  is  not  fo  favd  he,  there  is  but  feuenteene: 
"How  many  Soldiers  are  in  the  Fort?  I  anfwered,  two 
'•  hundred  :  That  is  not  so  (quoth  a  Conde)  there  is  bot 
"  twenty. 

"  MarquelTe  Alquenezes  alked  me.  Of  what  flrength  the  little 
"Iland  was  before  Plymouth  i  1  told  him,  I  knew  not: 
"  Then  (quoth  he)  wee  doc 

"  Is  Plymouth  a  walled  Towne  ?  Yes  my  Lordes :  And  a 
"good  Wall?  Ves  favd  I,  a  ver>-  good  wall:  True,  favd  a 
"  Duke,  to  leape  ouer  with  a  Staffe.  And  hath  the  Townc, 
"fayd  the  Duke  of  Medyna,  llrong  Gates?  Yes:  But  quoth 
''  he,  there  was  neither  Wood  nor  Iron  to  thofe  Gates,  but 
*'  two  days  before  your  Fleete  came  away. 

Now,  before  1  go  any  farther,  let  me  not  forget  to  tell 

you,  that  my  two  Irijh  confessors  had  beene  heerc  in 
^England  the  last  Summer.  &  when  our  Fleete  came 
"from  England,  they  came  for  Sf^aint^:  Hauing  feene  our 
"King  at  Plymouth  when  the  Soldiers  there  (bowed  thar 
"  Armes,  and  did  then  diligently  obferue  what  the  King  did 
*'and  how  he  carried  himfelfe. 

*•  How  chance  {favd  Duke  Girun)  did  you  not  in  all  this 
"  bravery  of  the  Fleete  take  Cahs,  as  you  tooke  PuntaU^ 
"  I  replyed,  that  the  Lord  Genenll  might  eafily  haue  taken 
"  Cola,  for  he  had  neere  a  thoufand  Scaling  Ladders  to  set 
'^  yr^,  and  a  thousand  Men  to  loose ;  but  he  was  loath  to  rob 
"an  Almeshoufe,  ha\'ing  a  better  Market  to  goe  to :  CaUs,  I 
!!*lokl  them  was  held  Poore.  Vnmand,  and  Vnmunitioned ; 
better  Market,  5ayd  MsJyna  I     I  told  him,  Genoa  or 
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"  Lisbone^  and  as  I  heard,  there  was  instantly  vpon  this  an 
"  Army  of  Six  thoufand  Soldiers  fent  to  Lisbone, 

**  Then,  quoth  one  of  the  Earles,  when  thou  meetfl  me  in 
^^ Plymouth,  wilt  thou  bid  me  welcome?  I  modeflly  told 
"him  I  could  wifti  they  would  not  too  haflely  come  to 
"  Plymouth,  for  they  fliould  find,  it  another  manner  of  place, 
*'  thene  as  now  they  fleight  it 

"Many  other  Queflions  were  put  to  me  by  thefe  great 
"  Dons,  which  so  well  as  God  did  enable  me,  I  answered, 
"they  fpeaking  in  Spanijh,  and  their  words  interpreted  to 
"  me,  by  thofe  two  Iri/Jt  men  before  fpoken  of,  who  alfo  relate 
"  my  feverall  anfwers  to  the  Lords. 

"  And  by  the  common  Peo|jle  who  encompafl  me  round, 
"  many  ieerings,  mockeries,  fcornes,  and  bitter  iefls,  were  to 
"my  face  thrown  vpon  our  Nation,  which  I  durft  not  so 
"  much  as  bite  my  lippe  againfl,  but  with  an  inforced  patient 
"care  flood  flill,  and  let  them  runne  on  in  their  Reuilings. 

"At  the  length,  amongfl  many  other  reproches,  and 
"  fpightfull  Names,  one  of  the  SpaniardeSy  called  Englijh  men 
"  Gallinas,  (Hennes  ;)  At  which  the  great  Lordes  fell  a  laugh- 
"  ing :  Herevpon  one  of  the  Dukes  (poynting  to  the  Spanijh 
"Soldiers)  bid  me  note  how  their  King  kept  them;  And 
"  indeed,  they  were  all  wondrous  braue  in  Apparell,  Hattes. 
"  Bandes,  Cuflfes,  Garters,  &c.  and  some  of  them  in  Chaines 
"  of  Gold  :  And  asked  farther  if  I  thought  thefe  would  prooue 
"such  Hennes  as  our  Efiglifliy  when  next  year  they  fliould 
"come  into  England  1  I  sayd  no:  But  being  somewhat 
"  imboldened  by  his  merry  Countenance,  I  told  him  as  merily, 
"  I  thought  they  would  be  within  one  degree  of  Hennes ; 
"  What  meanft  thou  by  that,  said  a  Conde  ?  I  replyed  they 
"  would  prooue  Pullets,  or  Chickens.  Darft.  thou  then  (quoth 
"  Duke  Medyna,  with  a  brow  half  angry)  fight  with  one  of 
"  these  Spanish  Pullets. 

"O  my  Lord,  fayd  I,  I  am  a  Prifoner,  and  my  Life  at 
"  Stake,  and  therefore  dare  not  be  fo  bold  to  aduenture  vpon 
"  any  fuch  Action :  There  were  heere  of  vs  English  some 
"fourteene  Thousand,  in  which  Number,  there  were  aboue 
"twelue  Thoufand,  better,  &  stouter  Men  than  euer  I 
"  shall  be :  Yet  with  the  licence  of  this  Princely  Aflembly,  I 
"dare  hazard  the  breaking  of  a  Rapier:  and  withall  told 
"  him,  Hee  was  vnworthy  the  Name  of  an  EnglishMan  that 
"  should  refufe  to  Fight  with  one  Man  of  any  Nation  whatfo- 
"euer.  Hereupon  my  Shackells  were  knockt  off,  and  my 
"  Iron  Ring  and  Chayne  taken  from  my  Neck 

"Roome  was  made  for  the  Combatants,  Rapier  and 
"  Dagger  the  Weapons  :  A  Spanish  Champion  presents  him- 
"selfe.  Named  Signior  Tiago ;  When  after  wee  had  played 
"some  reasonable  good  time,  I  disarmed,  as  thus, 
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**  I  caught  his  Rapier  betwixt  the  Barres  of  my  Poniard, 
**  and  there  held  it,  till  I  clofed  in  with  him,  and  tripping  vp 
"  his  Heeles,  I  tooke  his  Weapons  out  of  his  hands,  and  de- 
"  liuered  them  to  the  Dukes. 

"1  could  wifh,  that  all  you,  my  deere  Countrey-men 
"who  reade  this  Relation,  had  either  bin  there,  without 
**  danger,  to  haue  beheld  vs :  Or  that  He  with  whom  I 
"fought  were  heer  in  Perfon,  to  iuftifie  the  iffue  of  that 
"  Combat. 

"  I  was  then  demaunded.  If  I  durfl  Fight  againfl  another? 
"  I  told  them,  my  heart  was  good  to  aduenture,  but  humbly 
"  requefled  them  to  giue  me  pardon,  if  I  refufed. 

"  For,  to  my  felfe  1  too  well  knew,  that  the  Spaniard  is 
"  Haughty,  Impatient  of  the  least  affront ;  and  when  he  re- 
"ceiues  but  a  touch  of  any  Diflionor,  Difgrace,  or  Blemifh 
"  (efpecially  in  his  owne  Countrey  and  from  an  Englifh  Man) 
"  his  Reuenge  is  implacable,  mortall,  and  bloudy. 

"  Yet  being  by  the  Noblemen,  preffed  agen,  and  agen,  to 
"  try  my  Fortune  with  another,  I  (feeing  my  Life  in  the  Lyons 
"  paw,  to  flruggle  with  whome  for  fafety,  there  was  no  way 
"  but  one,  and  being  afrayd  to  difpleafe  them,)  (ayd,  That  if 
"  their  Graces,  and  Greatneffes,  would  giue  me  leave  to  play 
"  at  mine  owne  Countrey  Weapon,  called  the  QuarUr-Staffey 
"  i  was  then  ready  there,  an  Oppfite  againfl  any  comer, 
"whome  they  would  call  foorth;  and  would  willingly  lay 
"  downe  my  Life  before  thofe  Princes,  to  doe  them  Seruice, 
"  prouided  my  Life  might  by  no  foule  meanes  be  taken  from 
"me. 

"Herevpo,  the  head  of  a  Halbert  which  went  with  a 
"  Screw  was  taken  off,  and  the  Steall  deliuered  to  me :  the 
"  other  But-end  ot  the  Staffe  hauing  a  fliort  Iron  Pike  in  it : 
"  This  was  my  Armor,  and  in  my  place  I  flood,  expecting  an 
"  Opponent. 

"  At  the  lafl,  a  hanfome  and  well  Spirited  Spaniard  fleps 
"  foorth  with  his  Rapier  and  Poniard  :  They  asked  me,  what 
"  I  fayd  to  Him  ?  I  told  them  I  had  a  fure  Friend  in  my 
"hand,  that  neuer  failed  me,  and  therefore  made  little  ac- 
"  count  of  that  One  to  play  with,  and  fhould  fhew  them  no 
"  Spori. 

"  Then  a  Second  (Armed  as  before)  prefents  himfelfe  :  I  de- 
"  niandcd  if  there  would  come  no  more  ?  The  Dukes  asked, 
"  how  many  I  defired  ?  I  told  them  any  number  vnder  Sixe : 
"  Which  refolution  of  mine  they  fmiling  at  in  a  kind  of  fcome 
"  held  it  not  Manly  (it  feemed)  nor  fit  for  their  owne  Honors, 
"  and  Glory  of  their  Nation,  to  worry  one  man  with  a  Multi- 
"  tude  ;  and  therefore  appointed  Three  onely  (so  Weapond) 
"  to  enter  into  the  Lifles. 

"  Now  Gentlemen,  if  here  you  condemne  mee,  for  plucking 
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(with   mine  owne  hands)  such  an  afTured  danger,  vpon 

mine  owne  head :  Accept  of  these  Reafons  for  excufe. 

"  To  dye,  I  thought  it  mod  certaine,  but  to  dye  bafely,  I 

"  would  not :  For  Three  to  kill  One,  had  bin  to  Me  no  Dif- 

" honor;   To  Them   (Weapons  confidered)  no  Glory;   An 

Honourable  Subjection  I  eileemed  better,  then  an  Ignoble 

Conquest.     Vpon  these  Thoughts  1  fell  to  it 

The  Rapier  Men  trauerll  their  ground,  I  mine ;  Danger- 
''  ous  Thrufts  were  put  in,  and  with  dangerous  hazard  auoyded : 
Showtes  ecchoed  to  Heauen,  to  encourage  the  Spaniards; 
"  Not  a  (houte,  nor  Hand  to  hearten  the  poore  Englifh  Man ; 
"Onely,  Heauen  I  had  in  mine  Eye,  the  Honor  of  my 
**  Countrey  in  my  Heart,  my  Fame  at  the  Stake,  my  Life  on 
"  a  narrow  Bridge,  and  Deadi  both  before  me  and  behind  me. 
"  It  was  not  now  a  time  to  dally,  they  dill  made  full  at 
"  me ;  And  I  had  beene  a  Coward  to  my  Selfe,  and  a  Villane 
'*  to  my  Nation,  if  I  had  not  called  vp  all  that  weake  Man- 
"  hood  which  was  mine,  to  guarde  my  owne  Life,  and  ouer- 
"  throw  my  Enemies. 

"  Plucking  vp  therefore  a  good  heart,  feeing  my  felfe  faint 
"and  wearied,  I  vowed  to  my  Soule,  to  doe  fomething,  ere 
"(he  departed  from  me ;  And  fo  fetting  All  vpon  one  call.  It 
"  was  my  Good  Fortune  (it  was  my  God  did  it  for  Mee)  with 
"the  But- end  where  the  Iron  Pike  was,  to  Kill  one  of  the 
"  Three ;  and  within  a  few  Boutes  after,  to  Difarme  the  other 
"two,  caufmg  the  One  of  them  to  fly  into  the  Armie  of 
"Soldiers  then  prefent  and  the  Other  for  refuge  fled  behind 
"  the  Bench. 

"  I  hope,  if  the  brauing  Spaniards  fet  vpon  Englatid  (as 
"they  threaten)  we  fliall  euery  One  of  vs  giue  the  repulse  to 
"  more  than  Three ;  Of  which  good  Iflue  for  the  Publique,  I 
"take  this  my  Priuate  fuccefle  to  be  a  Pledge. 

"Now  was  I  in  greater  Danger,  being  (as  I  thought)  in 

"Peace,  then  before,  when  I  was  in  Battaile ;  For  a  generall 

''murmure  filled  the  Ayre,  with  Threatnings  at  me;    the 

*  Soldiers  efpecially  bit  their  thumbes,  and  how  was  it  poflible 

'forme  to  fcape? 

"Which  the  Noble  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  feeing  called 

me  to  him,  and  inftandy  caufed  Proclamation  to  be  made, 

•.hat  none,  on  paine  of  death  should  meddle  with  mee ;  And 

>jjr  his  Honorable  Protection  I  got  off";  And  not  off,  onely 

dth  Safety,  but  with  Money,  For  by  the  Dukes  and  Condes 

ere  giuen  me  in  Gold  to  the  value  of  foure  Pounds  tenne 

lillings  (lerling  and  by  the  Marquefle  Alquentzes  himfelfe, 

much;  He  embracing  me  in  his  Armes  and  beftowing 

on  me  that  long  Spanish  Ruflet  Cloake  I  now  weare, 

^^Jl  ^c  tooke  from  one  of  his  Mens  backs ;  And  withall 

umed  me  with  a  cleane  Band  and  Cuffes ;  It  being  one 
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"  of  the  greateft  fauours  a  SpaniJIi  Lord  can  doe  to  a  meane 
"  Man,  to  reward  him  with  fome  Garment,  as  recompence  of 
"  Merrit. 

The  Spaniards  nobly  appreciating  the  bravery  of  their 
captive,  resolved  to  give  him  his  liberty,  and  under  the  con- 
duct of  four  gentlemen  attached  to  the  suite  of  the  Marquis 
Alquenezes,  he  was  sent  to  Madrid  to  be  presented  to  the 
King.  During  Peeke's  stay  in  the  city  he  was  a  guest  at  the 
house  of  the  marquis,  whose  lady  paid  him  great  attention, 
and  on  his  leaving  gave  him  a  golden  chain  and  jewels  for 
his  wife,  and  pretty  things  for  his  children.  On  Christmas- 
day  he  ^as  presented  to  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  Don  Carlos 
the  Infanta. 

**  Being  brought  before  him,  I  fell  (as  it  was  fitt)  on  my 
"  Knees  :  Many  Queflions  were  demanded  of  me,  which  so 
"  well  as  my  plaine  witte  directed  me,  I  refolued. 

"  In  the  end,  his  Maiesty  offered  me  a  Yearely  Pention,  (to 
"  a  good  Vallew)  if  I  would  Seme  him,  eyther  at  Land  or  at 
**  Sea ;  For  which  his  Royall  Fauors,  I  confeffmg  royfelfe  in- 
"  finitely  Bound,  and  my  Life  indebted  to  his  Mercy,  mod 
"humbly  intreated,  that  with  his  Princely  Leaue,  I  might  be 
"  fuffered  to  retume  into  mine  owne  Countrey,  being  a  Subiect 
**  onely  to  the  King  of  England  my  Souereigne. 

"And  besides  that  Bond  of  Allegiance  there  was  another 
"Obligation,  due  from  me,  to  a  Wife  and  Children:  And 
"  therefore  most  submifliuely  beg'd,  that  his  Maiefty  would 
"  be  fo  princely  minded,  as  to  pitty  my  Eftate,  and  to  let 
"  me  goe  :  To  which  he  at  lafl  granted ;  Bellowing  vpon  me, 
"  one  hundred  Pifloletts,  to  beare  my  Charges. 

"  Having  thus  left  Spaine^  I  tooke  my  way  through  fome 
"part  of  France:  Where,  by  occafion,  happening  into  Com- 
"  pany  of  feuen  Spaniards^  their  Tongues  were  too  lauish  in 
"  Speeches  againft  our  Nation  :  Vpon  which,  fome  high  words 
"  flying  vp  and  downe  the  Roome,  I  leap>ed  from  the  Table, 
"  and  drew. 

"  One  of  the  Spaniards  did  the  like  (none  of  the  reft  being 
"  Weaponed,  which  was  more  then  I  knew.) 

"  Vpon  the  noise  of  this  Buftling,  two  Engiifk  Men  more 
"  came  in,  who  vnderilanding  the  abufes  offered  to  our 
"  Counlrey,  the  (Spafiiards  in  a  fhort  time.  Recanted  on  their 
"  Knees)  their  Rashnefle. 

"And  so  hoyfmg  Saile  for  England:  I  landed  on  the  three 
"and  twenty  day  of  Aprill  1626.  at  Eoy  in  Comavail, 

"  And  thus  ended  my  Spanifh  Pilgrimage :  With  thankes 
"  to  my  good  God,  that  in  this  extraordinany  Manner  pre- 
"  ferued  me,  amidft  these  defperate  Dangers. 
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And  then  he  breaks  out  in  conclusion  into  a  pseon  of 
thanksgiving. 

The  little  book  ends  with  sundry  vei-ses  written  by  a  friend 
in  commendation  of  the  author,  commencing — 

Seldome  doe  Clowdes  so  dimne  the  day, 
But  Sol  wiU  once  his  Beames  difplay  : 
Though  Neptune  driues  the  furgingf  Seas 
Some  times  he  giues  them  quiet  eafe : 

And  so  few  Proiects  fpeed  fo  ill 

But  somewhat  chaunceth  at  our  will. 

I  will  not  inftance  in  the  Great, 
Placed  in  Honors  higher  Seate ; 
Though  Vertue  in  a  Noble  Line, 
Commends  it,  and  the  more  doth  shine  : 

Yet  this  is  proou'd  by  Sword  and  Pen 

Desert  oft  dwells  in  priuate  Men. 

My  proofe  is  not  farre  hence  to  feeke 

There  is  at  hand  braue  Richard  Peeke 

Whose  worth  his  Foes  cannot  reuoke. 

Bom  in  the  Towne  of  Tauyftoke 
In  Deuon,  where  Minerua  sitts 
Shaping  stoute  Hearts  and  pregnant  Witts. 

And  ending — 

If  thus  his  very  Foes  him  lou'd 
And  Deeds  againft  themfelves  approou*d  ; 
How  (hould  his  Friends  his  loue  embrace 
And  yeild  him  countenance  and  grace  ? 

The  praife  and  worth  how  can  we  cloke 

Of  manly  Peeke  of  Tauyftoke? 

On  his  return  Peeke  was  presented  to  the  King,  and  then 
he  settled  down  at  Tavistock,  as  he  tells  us.  My  enquiries 
have  not  resulted  in  connecting  him  with  any  other  exploits 
by  sea  or  land ;  but  if  he  lived,  he  doubtless  took  an  active 
part  in  the  civil  war  so  near  at  hand  when  his  little  book  was 
published. 

The  verses,  which  are  signed  J.  D.,  I  set  down  as  the 
composition  of  that  voluminous  versifier  John  Davies,  of 
Hereford ;  but  I  can  obtain  no  proof  of  the  fact.  I  find  that 
Mr.  Grosart,  in  his  recently  completed  edition  of  the  works 
of  Davies,*  has  inserted  them  without  question  as  written 
by  his  author,  under  the  head  of  "Commendatory  Poems," 
and  speaks  of  them  as  being  "somewhat  noticeable."  It 
must^  however,  be  noticed,  that  in  no  other  commendatory 
verses  did  Davies  sign  his  initials  only,  but  always  either 
"Jo.  Davies,"  or  "John  Davies  of  Hereford."  The  style 
is  quite  that  of  Davies,  and  if  he  did  not  write  them  it 
woidd  be  difficult  to  find  an  author  for  them. 

•  The  ColUcUd  JForkt  of  John  Davies,  4to,  1877. 
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ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  ILFEACOMBE 

COAST-LINE. 

BY   T0WN8HEND   M.    HALL,    P.O.8. 
(Bead  at  Ilfracombc,  July,  1879.) 


Before  entering  upon  any  description  of  the  geology  of  this, 
the  most  northeriy  point  of  our  county  which  has  yet  been 
visited  by  the  Devonshire  Association,  I  should  perhaps  state 
the  limits  of  the  district  included  in  the  following  necessarily 
brief  sketch.  Northwards  the  boundary  extends  as  far  as  the 
land  itself  does — to  the  watera  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  or 
Severn  Sea,  as  it  used  to  be  called  in  olden  times.  Following 
up  this  cojist-line  eastward,  we  find  a  convenient  termination 
at  West  Challacombe  Bay  near  Corabmartin ;  and  westward, 
at  Woolacombe,  near  Mortlioe;  these  places  in  each  case 
marking  the  limits  of  the  slaty  rocks  to  which  the  names  of 
the  Ilfraconibe  series  and  Morthoe  slates  have  been  applied. 
Southwards,  by  proceeding  inland  for  a  distance  of  about 
four  miles  along  the  turnpike-road  to  Barnstaple,  all  the 
time  passing  through  slate  rocks  at  an  obtuse  angle  to  their 
line  of  strike,  we  come  at  Bittadon  to  a  point  where  they  are 
suceeded  by  a  thick  series  of  sandstones  and  slates,  belonging 
to  what  is  known  as  the  Pickwell  Down  series. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  would  wish  to  say  a  few  words  as 
to  the  ago  of  the  Ilfraconibe  beds,  and  the  position  they 
occui^y  with  reference  to  the  rocks  which  underlie  them  on 
the  north-east  and  overlie  them  on  the  south.  This  will 
involve  a  general  description  of  the  chief  geological  features 
peculiar  to  llfracombe;  but  as  much  that  applies  to  the 
town  applies  equally  well  to  the  county  on  either  side  of  it, 
I  would  propose  in  the  second  place  to  offer  a  few  note^  on 
some  of  the  points  most  likely  to  attract  attention  in  the 
course  of  three  traverses  from  the  town,  following  the  lines 
of  boundary  I  have  just  indicated. 
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As  regards  the  age  of  the  Ilfracombe  series  of  beds, 
whether  we  view  them  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  succession 
between  the  lowest  North  Devonian  rocks  of  the  Foreland, 
near  Lynton,  and  the  uppermost  beds  of  Pilton,  underlying 
the  true  Carboniferous  deposits,  or  whether  we  take  them 
soly  on  the  evidence  of  the  fossil  remains  in  them,  the 
result  is  the  same — not  only  do  they  occupy  stratigraphically 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  De- 
vonian, and  therefore  become  entitled  to  the  name  of  Middle 
Devonian,  but  they  have  also  been  proved  to  contain  many 
fossils  in  common  with  the  great  limestone  deposits  of  South 
Devon,  and  with  the  Middle  Devonian  stringocephalus  lime- 
stone of  Belgium,  Germany,  and  other  continental  areas. 

It  is  needless  to  say  how  much  local  causes  have  affected 
the  deposition  of  certain  rocks,  so  as  to  make  them  differ 
from  those  of  another  district,  which  are  known  to  be 
equivalent  to  them  in  point  of  time.  Instead  of  the  thick 
beds  of  limestone  usually  so  characteristic  of  the  Middle 
Devonian  period,  w^e  possess  in  the  Ilfracombe  series  an 
immense  mass  of  slate  rocks,  indicating  a  long  continued 
deposition  of  mud  or  clay  sediment,  whilst  the  calcareous 
matter  was  so  small  in  its  quantity  as  to  form  only  thin 
lenticular  beds,  or  impersistent  veins,  traversing  the  lower 
division  of  the  slates,  into  which  indeed  they  frequently  pass 
by  such  fine  gradations  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  discern 
where  the  slates  terminate,  and  the  limestones  commence. 
However,  putting  aside  these  local  differences,  the  Ilfracombe 
beds  must  be  taken  as  affording  a  well-marked  geological 
horizon,  and  clearly  distinguishable  from  any  of  the  other 
deposits  which  make  up  the  North  Devon  series. 

In  outward  appearance  the  hills  and  valleys,  or  tors  and 
combes,  as  they  are  locally  called,  will  be  found  to  present 
somewhat  different  physical  features  from  other  slate  districts; 
such,  for  example,  as  those  further  south,  in  the  Pilton  beds. 
The  peculiarities  of  the  hill  outlines  of  the  Ilfracombe  slates 
may  easily  be  recognised  by  sight,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  them  by  the  pen ;  and  I  know  of  no  place  which 
gives  a  better  general  idea  of  what  I  regard  as  the  typical 
shape  of  the  hills  than  the  descent  from  Morthoe  station  to 
Ilfracombe.  The  slates,  dipping  south  at  a  high  angle,  form 
steep  grass-covered  slopes  on  the  southern  face  of  the  hills, 
almost  coinciding  with  the  bedding  of  the  slates.  The  crest 
of  the  "  tor "  is  occupied  by  a  bare  projecting  ridge  of  slate, 
terminating  abruptly  on  the  northern  side  by  a  more  or  1 
vertical  wall,  due  to  the  joints  or  fissures,  which  are  fo 
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everywhere  to  traverse  the  beds  at  a  certain  angle  to  the 
bedding.  How  high  these  walls  may  be  depends  chiefly  on 
the  uearness  and  shape  of  the  next  succeeding  hill,  but  that 
the  joints  descend  to  a  very  great  depth  is  proved  by  the 
sections  along  the  Torrs  Walk,  and  at  White  Pebble  Bay, 
where  they  form  precipices  over  200  feet  in  height. 

Tiie  valleys  traversing  the  slate  district  are  as  a  rule 
narrow  and  steep;  tliey  are  also  short  in  proportion  to  the 
general  run  of  North  Devon  valleys,  as  may  be  obaerved 
from  the  situation  of  the  main  line  of  watershed.  South  of 
Ilfracombe  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  (814  feet)  dividing 
the  streams  is  to  be  found  just  beyond  Two  Pots  Gate  on  the 
Barnstaple  road,  still  in  the  slaty  series.  Further  westward, 
at  Morthoe  station,  the  ridge  is  reduced  in  height  by  about 
200  feet,  which  is  the  reason  of  the  long  detour  made  by  the 
line  of  railway,  and  the  almost  continuous  gradient  of  1  in 
40,  reciuired  to  carry  it  up  the  hill,  and  down  on  the  other 
side. 

Owing  to  this  position  of  the  watershed  line,  the  valleys  on 
the  north,  running  towards  the  sea,  have  an  average  length  of 
little  more  than  two  miles,  whilst  those  on  the  south,  dis- 
charging their  streams  into  the  Taw  river,  have  a  length  of 
from  six  to  seven  miles. 

A  traverse  across  the  line  of  strike  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  afford  a  good  section  of  the  slate  rocks,  but  this 
is  not  here  the  case.  The  roads  leading  southwards  all  ascend 
more  or  less  steeply  till  they  reach  the  top  of  the  down,  and 
then  descend  through  the  same  slates  to  West  Down  and 
Bittadon  (537  feet),  the  wayside  cutting  showing  everywhere 
almost  exactly  similar  conditions — thin  bedded  grey,  silvery, 
argillaceous  slates  with  occasional  quartz  veins,  dipping  in  a 
southerly  direction  at  a  varying  but  usuedly  steep  angla 

At  Bittadon  Ball,  and  thence  in  a  line  to  Woolaoombe  Bay 
on  the  one  side,  and  Arlington  on  the  other,  the  slates 
terminate,  and  are  succeeded  by  the  Pickwell  Down  Sand- 
stones belonging  to  the  Upper  Devonian  series.  At  several 
places  along  the  line  of  junction  is  found  a  bed  of  Felsite,  or 
Felstone  porphyry,  resembling  decomposed  granite  in  appear- 
ance. At  Bittadon,  in  a  small  quarry  in  a  wood  just  off  the 
road,  a  thickness  of  about  27  feet  of  this  rock  is  exposed, 
interbedded  with  the  slates. 

Returning  to  Ilfracombe,  and  thence  proceeding  westward 
along  tlie  coast  as  far  as  Woolacorabe,  a  distance  of  about  six 
n)iles,  we  obtain  the  same  general  section  of  the  upper  slates 
in  ascending  order,  but  spread  over  a  greater  length  and  veiy 
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much  better  shown,  owing  to  the  succession  of  ever-varying 
cliffs,  bays,  and  headlands.  On  the  terrace  of  the  Ilfracombe 
Hotel  the  first  commencement  of  the  cliffs  is  seen,  forming 
the  western  side  of  Wildersmouth  and  the  principal  Ilfra- 
combe valley.  Next  come  the  bathing  coves,  to  which  access 
is  gained  by  an  artificial  tunnel  cut  out  of  the  slate.  To  the 
left  of  the  ladies*  cove  is  a  small  natural  cave,  partly  cut  into 
and  bridged  over  by  making  the  tunnel,  and  which  has  a 
singular  external  arch  formed  by  a  double  series  of  small 
limestone  bands  arranged  in  a  regular  curve,  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  lamination  of  the  slate.  Here  indeed,  and  for 
some  little  distance  on  either  side,  the  lamination  or  cleavage 
of  the  slate  is  so  strongly  marked  as  to  obscure  and  even 
sometimes  to  obliterate  all  traces  of  the  true  bedding.  From 
this  point  the  cliffs  gain  rapidly  in  height,  and  are  unbroken 
by  any  valley  till  that  of  Lee.  Backed  by  Slade  Down  with 
an  elevation  of  693  feet,  the  joints  and  fissures  of  the  slates 
combine  to  form  a  series  of  precipices,  in  the  face  of  which 
the  paths  known  as  the  Torrs  Walks  have  been  cut,  as  well 
as  two  flights  of  steps  leading  down  to  White  Pebble  Bay. 
Here  numerous  bands  of  white  quartz  intersect  the  slates, 
and  form  the  pebbles  from  which  the  bay  derives  its  name. 

From  Lee  Bay  and  Bull  Point,  the  site  of  the  new  light- 
house, the  quartz  veins  become  much  more  abundant,  whilst 
llockham  Bay,  between  Bull  and  Morte  Points,  is  especially 
noticeable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  pebbles.  Inter- 
mixed with  pure  white  quartz  are  porphyries  of  various 
colours,  with  occasional  small  boulders  of  dark,  almost  black, 
trap.  With  the  exception  of  the  quartz,  which  occurs  here 
in  large  reefs  rather  than  veins,  I  have  hitherto  failed  to  trace 
the  origin  of  these  pebbles ;  but  as  two  or  three  small  green- 
stone dykes  are  to  be  seen  at  very  low  tides  near  Lee,  the 
parent  rocks  are  probably  not  far  distant,  concealed  beneath 
the  sea.  The  largest  porphyry  boulder  I  have  found  in 
Bockham  Bay  measured  over  three  feet  in  length,  but  it  is 
now  covered  with  sand. 

At  Morthoe  the  fine-textured,  glossy  slates  have  been 
quarried  for  local  use  as  roofing  slates,  and  the  jagged  ridge 
running  out  to  the  Morte  Stone,  or  Stone  of  Death,  is  only 
too  well  known  to  mariners  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
spots  in  the  whole  coast.  Barracane  Cove  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  beach,  consisting  almost  exclusively  of  fragments 
of  broken  sheik.  A  few  steps  further  on  towards  the  life- 
boat house  are  some  slight  remains  of  a  raised  beach,  about 
15  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  evidently  an  extension  of 
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that  on  the  opposite  side  of  Baggy  Point.  The  beach  rests 
on  the  slate  rocks,  and  is  formed  of  small  pebbles,  principally 
of  local  origin,  though  I  have  obtained  amongst  them  two  of 
granite. 

At  the  lifeboat  house  the  cliff'  section  ceases,  being  replaced 
by  hills  of  blown  sand.  The  outlying  reefs  of  rock  on  the 
beach,  however,  show  a  passage  from  the  slates  to  the  Sand- 
stones of  Pickwell  Down,  and  the  lower  beds  of  the  Upper 
Devonian  series. 

The  third  and  last  remaining  traverse  I  shall  endeavour 
briefly  to  describe  takes  us  back  again  to  Ilfi-acombe  as  a 
starting-point,  and  thence  eastward  to  Combmartin  Bay, 
through  the  lower  calcareous  beds  of  the  Middle  Devonian. 

Passing  the  rock-hewn  path  round  Capstone  Hill  (181  feet 
high)  and  Lantern  Hill,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  small 
anticlinal,  we  come  to  Rapparee,  the  first  of  the  several  coves 
or  small  bays  at  the  foot  of  Hillsborough.  Here  an  anticlinal, 
with  several  minor  contortions  of  the  slates  and  two  or  three 
bauds  of  grits,  will  be  observed  near  the  steps  below  the  toll- 
house, and  on  the  beach  at  low-tide  numerous  pebbles  of 
yellow  flint,  said  to  have  been  part  of  the  ballast  of  two 
transports  wrecked  on  this  spot  during  the  Peninsular  War. 

Hillsborough,  or  more  properly  Helesborough,  beach  was 
enlarged  about  the  year  1851,  by  the  fall  on  a  winter's  night 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  clitl'.  At  the  north-eastern  corner, 
and  thence  round  the  hill  to  Hele  Bay  tlie  outcrop  of  the 
limestone  is  well  seen.  The  beds  are  of  no  great  thickness, 
and  as  a  rule  pass  gradually  into  the  slates  on  either  side  of 
them.  In  an  outlying  reef  dipping  south,  there  is  at  present 
a  well-exposed  surface  of  limestone,  covered  with  indistinct 
traces  of  organic  remains.  In  Hele  Bay  the  slates  afford 
crinoids  abundantly ;  and  in  the  next  bay,  known  as  Hag- 
gington  Beach,  is  probably  the  best  section  of  the  character- 
istic beds  of  the  Ilfracombe  series  that  can  be  obtained  anv- 
where.  The  slates  are  seen  alternately  with  limestones,  grits, 
and  siliceous  bands,  whilst  fossils  are  extremely  numerous, 
though  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation,  owing  to  the  hardness 
of  the  rock  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 

(I  should  perhaps  mention  here,  that  if  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  coast  line,  a  thing  that  can  only  be  done  at  low  tides, 
the  turnpike  road  to  Combmartin  is  taken,  two  or  three  small 
quarries  will  be  seen  near  the  top  of  the  hill.  In  the  first  of 
these  on  the  right  is  a  small  chimney-shaped  opening,  lined 
with  arragonite). 

EiUage  Point  forms  the  eastern  termination  of  Haggington 
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Beach,  though  the  path  leading  down  to  it  is  now  destroyed. 
The  quarry  immediately  above  the  cliff  contains  several  well- 
known  Middle  Devonian  fossils,  especially  on  those  surfaces 
of  the  limestone  which  have  become  "weathered  "  or  partially 
decomposed  by  exposure.  On  the  shore  beneath,  but  at  a 
point  not  accessible  except  by  boat,  the  limestone  occurs  in  a 
series  of  ten  or  a  dozen  wide  rolls,  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
looking  from  a  distance  not  unlike  ripple  marks  on  a  large 
scale. 

West  of  Eillage  is  Sampson's  Bay,  where  the  outcrop  of 
the  Haggington  limestone  is  well  shewn,  and  where,  there 
are  three  caves  formed  by  fissures  in  the  slate ;  the  descent 
to  the  beach  is  remarkable  for  the  number  of  corals,  especially 
a  small  variety  of  Favosites  ce7*vicamiSy  projecting  from  the 
weathered  surfaces  of  the  beds.  The  eastern  boundary  of 
this  bay  is  formed  by  Widemouth  Head,  where  slate  appears 
faulted  against  limestone,  and  beyond  comes  the  beautiful 
little  inlet  of  Watermouth  harbour,  protected  on  the  north 
by  a  long  tongue  of  land  known  as  the  Warren,  and  termi- 
nating with  a  small  island  at  Burrow  Point. 

This  ridge  runs  almost  in  a  line  with  the  strike  of  the 
rocks,  and,  like  Sampson's  Bay,  has  a  series  of  three  caves 
opening  into  Smallmouth  Cove.  The  cliffs  are  here  broken 
by  the  alluvial  deposits  at  the  entrance  of  the  north  and 
south  valley  leading  past  BeiTyn arbor  to  Berry  Down,  but 
crossing  this  by  a  footpath  opposite  Watermouth  Castle,  one 
can  still  follow  on  the  coast  line  by  the  turnpike  road,  which 
runs  along  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  nearly  as  far  as  Combmartin. 
The  actutd  coast  section  becomes  temporarily  of  less  interest, 
as,  independent  of  the  difficulty  of  access,  the  direction  of 
the  cliffs  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  strike  of  the  rocks. 
In  a  roadside  quarry  on  the  right  hand,  near  the  top  of  the 
hill  after  leaving  Watermouth,  are  some  curious  rolls  of  en- 
crinital  limestone  interbedded  with  the  slates,  much  resem- 
bling in  appearance  the  prostrate  trunks  of  trees.  Still  further 
on,  and  at  the  descending  turn  of  the  road  leading  into  Comb- 
martin  is  a  small  but  good  example  of  a  reversed  fault, 
formed  by  a  narrow  band  of  limestone,  with  a  down-throw 
of  about  three  feet. 

At  Combmartin  Bay  i&^the  seaward  opening  of  a  valley 
some  three  miles  in  length,  and  running  a  little  more  to  the 
south-east  and  north-west  than  the  strike  of  the  slates.  This 
valley  is  in  turn  intersected  by  numerous  small  lateral  combes, 
especially  on  the  southern  side,  where  several  patches  of 
limestone  occur,  some  of  them  of  considerable  thickness  and 
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extensively  quarried  for  local  use.  On  the  north  is  Knap 
Down  with  its  ancient  silver  mines,  and  behind  this  is  the 
Hangman  Hill. 

West  Challacombe  Bay,  beneath  the  Little  Hangman,  and 
north-east  of  Combmartin  Bay,  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
llfracombe  series.  In  this  locality,  approached  by  a  steep 
miner's  path,  are  seen  the  lowest  beds,  with  hard  silicious 
bands  containing  stringocephcUits.  At  the  north-east  comer 
of  the  bay  the  rocks  are  much  contorted,  and  a  succession  of 
anticlinals  reaches  almost  to  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  A  little 
above  the  level  of  high-tides  are  the  remains  of  some  recent 
deposits,  which  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  fragments 
of  an  old  raised  beach.  A  closer  examination  will  however 
show  them  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  springs  highly  charged 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  forming  in  some  places  a  regular 
tufaceous  deposit,  and  in  others  cementing  together  the  saud 
and  small  gravel  which  have  been  blown  or  washed  up 
against  the  cliffs  from  the  beach. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  gravels  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
between  llfracombe  and  Combmartin,  on  the  top  of  one  or 
two  of  the  hills  near  Berrynarbor,  are  found  deposits  of  quartz, 
gravel,  and  grits.  This  is  especially  the  case  at  the  hill 
above  Train  Farm,  and  is  interesting  as  showing  the  northern 
extension  of  the  drift  deposits  found  more  abundantly  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Taw  and  Torridge  rivers. 

The  fossils  of  the  llfracombe  series,  though  as  a  rule 
occurring  in  a  bad  state  of  preservation,  are  more  numerous 
than  would  be  imagined ;  and  a  reference  to  the  lists  com- 
piled by  Mr.  Etheridge,  Mr.  Valpy,  and  myself,  give  a  total 
of  about  eighty-five  species,  the  majority  consisting  of  cornls 
and  Brachiopods. 

In  metallic  ores  the  district  yields  silver,  lead,  copper,  and 
iron,  with  occasionally  antimony,  zinc,  nickel,  and  manganese. 
Umber  and  ochre  have  at  times  been  extensively  worked. 
Amongst  earthy  minerals  quartz  and  lime  predominate,  the 
latter  occurring  both  as  calcite  in  crystals,  and  in  the  rarer 
form  of  arragonite  in  beautiful  stalactitic  and  coralloidal 
uifisses,  encrusting  the  limestone. 
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LYDFORD  AND  ITS  CASTLE. 

BY   R.    N.    WORTH,    F.O.S. 
(Bead  at  Ilfraoombe,  July,  1879.) 


By  name  at  least  every  true-bred  Devonian  is  acquainted 
with  Lydford ;  and,  if  in  no  other  way,  through  the  medium 
of  that  most  popular  item  of  Western  proverbial  philosophy 
— Lydford  Law,  The  extension  of  the  railway  system,  too, 
has  opened  up  the  comparatively  remote  and  isolated  district 
of  which  Lydford  is  the  ancient  capital ;  and  thousands  are 
now  familiar  with  the  sight  of  its  grim  gray  keep,  which 
forms  such  a  notable  feature  in  the  landscape  between 
Bridestowe  and  Lydford  Junction.  Beyond  this,  however, 
Lydford  is  merely  a  name  and  a  ruin :  to  which  some  legends 
attach;  around  which  a  few  tattered  memories  of  former 
greatness  cling;  but  about  which  hardly  anything  is  really 
known. 

It  is  strange  that  history  should  be  thus  silent  concerning 
a  place  which  rose  into  prominence  so  far  back  that  its  origin 
is  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity ;  and  that  we  know  it 
first,  not  in  infancy,  but  as  the  rival  of  Exeter.  Though  for 
centuries  decaying  or  decayed,  its  connection  with  the  Duchy 
of  Cornwall,  and  with  the  Devonshire  Stannaries,  sustained 
it  in  a  position  of  nominal  importance  far  beyond  its  material 
deserts,  and  should  therefore  have  led  to  some  extended  notice 
of  its  fortunes.  None  such,  however,  appears  to  exist.  Lyd- 
ford hardly  finds  a  place  in  general  history;  our  county 
annalists  deal  with  it  but  curtly,  exciting  a  curiosity  they  are 
far  from  satisfying ;  searches  among  our  records  reveal  little 
worth  the  pains. 

Bather  then  in  the  hope  of  stimulating  further  investiga- 
tion than  vdth  any  higher  aim  I  have  sought  to  bring  together 
the  general  facts,  so  far  as  they  seem  at  present  ascertainable, 
of  the  history  of  Lydford,  one  of  the  most  ancient  boroughs 
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in  all  broad  Devon,  populous  and  wealthy  long  before  the 
Norman  Conquest,  now  the  mere  shadow  of  a  shade.  Vanitas 
vanitatum.  There  is  no  town  or  village  in  the  West  that 
teaches  that  lesson  so  forcibly  as  Lydford.  We  are  even  left 
to  guess  at  the  causes  of  its  fall.  Here  and  there  a  few  scat- 
tered notices  make  up  the  sum  total  of  a  history  that  extends 
over  ten  centuries ;  and  we  have  to  supply  the  missing  links 
as  best  we  may,  and  piece  out  these  scattered  fragments  into 
the  semblance  of  continuity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  antiquity  of  Lydford ;  for 
its  history  commences  with  legend,  antecedent  to  tradition. 
Uisdon  suggests  that  "  the  giant-like  Albionists,  who  at  first 
peopled  the  island,  or  at  least  some  of  Corinseus's  com- 
\)anions,  who  vanquished  these  giants,  could  alone  have 
inhabited  such  a  place,  overlooked  with  Dartmoor  hills,  unto 
whose  storms  without  any  shelter  it  is  subject."*  And  West- 
cote  in  his  turn,  abandoning  conjecture,  records  a  story  that 
must  have  been  genemlly  accepted  in  his  day,  that  Julius 
Caesar  spent  some  time  at  Lydford,  on  his  second  visit  to 
Britain.!  Julius  Caesar,  however,  did  not  visit  Devon ;  and 
if  Lydford  had  ever  been  a  Soman  station  we  should  expect 
to  find  some  traces  of  Boman  occupation.  None  such  have 
been  recorded,  and  I  believe  we  may  dismiss  the  Romans 
from  our  narrative  altogether. 

Far  more  probable  is  it  that  in  Lydford  we  have,  like  Exeter, 
an  ancient  British  town  ;  but,  unlike  Exeter,  one  sadly  fallen 
from  its  high  estate.  There  is  no  more  evidence  of  Eoman 
association  than  of  Lydford's  being  a  settlement  of  the  western 
Anakim,  or  of  their  conquerors,  the  mythical  Trojan  immi- 
grants. It  finds  no  place  in  history  until  Anglo-Saxon  times; 
but  then  it  appears  as  a  settlement  of  such  importance  as 
leads  us  to  infer  that  even  in  that  distant  day  it  must  have 
had  some  antiquity  to  boast.  This  importance  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  minting  towns, 
sharing  that  honour  in  Devon  with  Exeter  and  Totnes.  The 
Lydford  mint  commenced,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  the  reign 
of  Ethelred  the  Unread v,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
987.  Fifteen  Lydford  pennies  of  this  reign  are  extant,  the 
nioneyers  being  ^Ifstan,  i^Alred,  Bruna,  Goda,  Godwin  and 
Godric.  There  is  one  of  Cnut,  Saewine  moneyer ;  and  one  of 
Harold  I.,  iElfwine  moneyer.  According  to  Buding  the 
mint  continued  in  operation  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  the  second  Harold,  if  "  Lv  "  and  "  Ly  "  may  be 
read  as  Lydford.     The  contractions  used  on  the  other  coins 

•  Survey,  p.  220.  f  View,  p.  356. 
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are,  Lyda,  Lude,  Lydan,  Lydaf,  Lydanf,  Lydafor;  and  we  have 
it  once  in  full,  Lydanford.* 

It  is  under  the  reign  of  Ethelred  that  Lydfoixi  first  appears 
in  the  pages  of  history.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  records  how,  in 
997,  the  Danes  "coasted  back  about  Penwith-steort  [the 
Land's  End]  on  the  south  side,  and,  turning  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Tamar,  went  up  till  they  came  to  Hlidaforda  [or  Hlidan- 
forda]  burning  and  slaying  everything  that  they  met.  More- 
over Ordulf 's  minster  at  jRtefingstoc  [Tavistock]  they  burned 
to  the  ground,  and  brought  to  their  ships  incalculable 
plunder." 

The  suggestion  appears  not  ill-founded  that  it  was  the 
reputation  of  wealth,  which  Lydford  as  a  mint  must  have 
possessed,  that  led  to  this  great  disaster;  and  perhaps  we 
may  infer  also,  having  regard  to  the  natural  strength  of  the 
site,  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  taken  by  surprise,  or  that  it 
was  ill-detended.  Eecovery,  however,  must  have  been  speedy; 
for  less  than  a  century  later  we  find  Domesday  setting  forth 
its  singular  importance.  We  read  in  the  Exchequer  volume 
(the  Exeter  gives  no  additional  particulars) — 

"  Rex  habet  buigus  Lideforde.  Rex  Edwardus  teuuit  in  dominie. 
Ibi  sunt  xxviii  burgenses  intra  burgum  et  xli  extra.  Inter  omncs 
reddunt  regi  Ix  solidos  ad  pensum  et  habent  ii  carrucse  terras  extra 
buiguuL  Ibi  sunt  xl  domi  vastaB  postquam  rex  venit  in  Angliam. 
Quod  si  expeditio  vadet  vel  per  terra  aut  per  mare  :  tantum  servitii 
leddunt  quanttun  Bamestaple  aut  Totenais." 

And  further  under  the  head  of  Exeter — 

'*  Quando  expedite  ibat  per  terram  aut  per  mare,  serviebat  liaec 
civitas  quantum  v  hidae  terras.  Barnestapla  vero  et  Lideford  et 
Totenais  serviebat  quantum  ipsa  civitas." 

That  is  to  say — 

**  The  King  has  the  borough  of  Lydford.  King  Edward  held  it 
in  demesna  There  are  twenty-eight  burgesses  within  the  borough 
and  forty-one  without  Between  all  they  render  the  King  forty 
shillings  by  weight  and  have  two  carucates  of  land  without  the 
borough.  There  are  forty  houses  waste  since  the  King  came  into 
England.  If  an  expedition  goes,  either  by  land  or  by  sea,  they 
lender  as  much  service  as  Barnstaple  or  Totnes.'' 

And 

"When  an  expedition  went  by  land  or  by  sea  this  city  did 
service  for  as  much  as  five  hides  of  land.  Barnstaple  also  and 
Lidford  and  Totnes  did  service  for  as  much  as  this  city." 

*  See  ''Bilver  Regal  Money  Coined  in  DevonBhiro  Mints."  H.  S.  GUI, 
Jkvom.  Atioc.  Trans,,  vol.  x.  p.  609. 
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So  far  as  service  therefore,  and  we  may  fairly  presume 
also  in  general  capability,  Lydford,  before  the  Conquest,  was 
considered  equal  to  either  of  the  other  boroughs  in  the 
county.  Between  that  event  and  the  compilation  of  Domes- 
day its  fortunes  had  suffered  some  reverse.  While  forty-eight 
houses  had  been  laid  waste  in  Exeter  ''  since  the  King  came 
into  England,"  Lydford,  with  its  smaller  population,  had  lost 
ibrty,  against  twenty-three  only  at  Barnstaple,  while  Totnes, 
the  one  remaining  Devonshire  borough  of  that  day,  appears 
to  have  sustained  no  loss  whatever. 

Domesday  does  not  cite  the  population  of  Exeter ;  but  as 
the  King  had  285  houses  there  rendering  custom,  and  there 
were  other  holders  of  property  in  the  city,  there  must  have 
been  considerably  over  300  households  altogether.  Of  the 
boroughs,  Totnes  was  the  most  important,  with  95  bui^gesses 
within  the  walls,  and  15  without  engaged  in  agriculture, 
"  terra  laborantes,"  and  returning  eight  pounds  by  tala  Next 
comes  Lydford  with  its  69  burgesses,  and  its  payment  of  60 
shillings  by  weight.  Lastly,  we  have  Barnstaple,  making 
the  same  return,  but  with  49  burgesses  only.  What  is  very 
noticeable  here,  however,  is  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
burgesses  of  Lydford  are  extra-mural;  and  this  seems  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  that  even  in  these  early  times 
Lydford  must  have  possessed  something  of  that  wide  juris- 
diction which  clung  to  it  in  later  days,  as  the  head  of  the 
Forest  of  Dartmoor,  then  as  the  prison  of  the  Stannaries^ 
and  in  virtue  of  which  it  still  claims  to  be  the  moorland 
"church  town,"  though  its  ecclesiastical  rights  have  been 
somewhat  curtailed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  ere  the  forty  houses 
were  laid  waste  Lydford  must  have  been  the  most  populous 
town  in  Devon,  Exeter  alone  accepted;  for  there  appears 
very  good  reason  for  concluding,  from  the  increased  geld  of 
Totnes,  that,  unlike  its  companions,  it  had  become  more 
prosperous  since  "  the  day  that  King  Edward  was  alive  and 
dead." 

History  is  silent  as  to  the  causes  of  the  devastation  of 
Lydford,  but  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  Conquest,  and  probably 
arose  from  the  resistance  which  the  sturdy  little  bui^h 
offered  to  the  Norman  arms.  Exeter  resisted,  but  gave  way 
in  time,  and  was  spared.  William  may  have  deemed  it 
desirable  to  make  an  example  of  Lydford,  though  more 
merciful  to  it  than  he  was  afterwards  to  the  northern  counties. 
The  Norman  Conquest  was  not  completed  at  Hastings. 

There  are  seveml  entries  in  the  Patent  lioUs  and  other 
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public  records  which  appear  to  indicate  that  Lydford  re- 
tained some  importance  as  a  borough  on  to  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  constables  of  Lydford  are 
mentioned  in  association  with  those  of  Bristol,  Sherborne, 
Corfe,  Exeter,  Taunton,  Bridgwater.  The  men  of  Lydford 
continued  to  pay  the  Crown  for  their  liberties  like  the  men 
of  Exeter,  as  appears  by  the  precepts  issued  to  the  sheriffs. 
It  had  men  of  mark  too.  In  1207  Ric.  Fab**  de  Lidford  had 
to  pay  four  shillings  for  himself, "  q"  tuor  sol  p.  code  " ;  and  it 
was  in  all  probability  on  behalf  of  his  son  that  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  King,  in  an  order  addressed  to  all  the  folk  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  set  forth  that  John  de  Lidford,  son  of 
Bichard  de  Lidford,  held  all  the  properties  which  pertained 
to  his  father — "  tenat  omia  teneiiita  t  vadia  sua  t  res  suas  " — 
that  he  was  to  be  suffered  to  hold  them  peaceably  and  fully, 
and  not  to  be  impleaded  unless  before  the  King  himself. 
There  seems  to  have  been  reason  for  this  latter  clause ;  for  in 
the  previous  year  (1207)  we  find  in  a  precept  directed  to  the 
Sheriff  of  Cornwall,  special  mention  of  one  "  Duddeman  de 
Lansaveton  x  m.  q.  abstulit  homibz  de  Lidford  libtatem  suam 
contr*  phibicoem  nrm  ;"  directions  being  issued  that  Dudde- 
man should  give  up  the  ten  marks  which  he  had  thus 
unlawfully  squeezed  out  of  the  men  of  Lydford.  A  few 
years  later  we  find  allusion  to  one  Walter  de  Lidford ;  and 
when  the  first  Parliament  of  Edward  I.  was  summoned 
Lydford  was  one  of  the  boroughs  called  on  to  send  repre- 
sentatives, while  about  the  same  time,  according  to  Polwhele, 
assizes  for  the  county  were  held  there  alternately  with 
Exeter.  But  in  those  early  days  the  holding  of  assizes  was 
by  no  means  the  settled  practice  it  has  become. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Lydford  Castle  was  erected  by 
Richard,  King  of  the  Eomans,  to  whom,  in  1238,  the  manor 
of  Lydford,  with  Dartmoor  Chase,  was  granted  by  his  brother ; 
nor  prima  facie  does  this  seem  unlikely,  llichard  was  active 
throughout  his  earldom,  working  the  tin  mines,  granting 
charters,  and  aiding  the  general  development  of  its  resources. 
He  was  the  very  man  to  have  taken  such  a  work  in  hand. 
Pre-Norman  the  castle  certainly  is  not,  although  it  may 
occupy  the  site  of  an  older  fortification.  The  building,  as  we 
shall  see  hereafter,  is  a  true  keep,  wholly  difiering  in  character 
from  those  shell  keeps  which,  as  at  Plyniptt)n  and  Totnes, 
were  planted  by  the  Normans  upon  the  mounds  of  the  elder 
fortresses.  Earthen  mounds  constituted  the  defence  of  the 
Saxon  borough.  There  was  no  place  within  their  circuit  of 
supreme  command,  whereon  to  plant  a  cibadel  to  dominate 

s  2 
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the  whole.  Many  towns  trace  their  origin  to  the  casde 
round  which  they  grew ;  here  the  castle  is  the  child  of  the 
town. 

Tempting,  however,  as  the  hypothesis  is  which  woold 
make  the  King  of  the  Eomans  founder  of  Lydford  Castle  we 
are  forced  to  a  different  conclusion  by  an  entry  in  the  Close 
Rolls  dated  July  31,  1216,  that  the  King  then  granted  to 
William  Briwere  "castrum  de  Lidford"  with  all  its  ap- 
purtenances, to  be  held  during  pleasure.  This  is  the  earliest 
mention  of  Lydford  Castle  I  can  find.  It  is  specified  like- 
wise in  the  grant  of  the  earldom  of  Cornwall  in  1307  to 
Gaveston — "  castrum  nostrum  &  manerium  de  Lideford  cum 
pertinentis,"  and  associated  with  ''Totam  moram  &  liberam 
chaceam  de  Dertemore  cum  pertinentis." 

The  connection  of  the  castle  with  the  Stannaries  was  of 
some  older  standing.  Edward  I.  in  the  33rd  year  of  his  reign 
(1305)  speaks  of  "  prisona  nostra  de  Lydeford "  as  that  in 
which  offenders  against  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Stan- 
naries were  to  be  incarcerated.  The  charter  which  John  in 
1201  granted  to  the  tinners  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  gave 
them  the  right  of  imprisonment,  but  does  not  specify  any 
particular  prison.  This,  however,  cannot  be  taken  as  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  castle,  which  we  know  was  iu  being 
in  1216,  was  not  of  earlier  date,  and  indeed  the  architecture 
shows  that  it  was  in  part  at  least  Late  Norman.  *  The  proba- 
bility is  that  it  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  12th  century, 
forming  one  of  the  border  fortresses  by  which  the  roads 
skirting  Dartmoor  were  commanded  —  Plympton,  Totnes, 
Okehampton,  being  other  links  of  the  chain.  It  remained, 
however,  a  royal  and  not  an  individual  possession. 

We  have  no  description  of  the  castle  except  incidentally 
iu  connection  with  its  use  as  a  Stannary  prison  (of  which 
more  hereafter)  until  five  centuries  had  passed.  Browne's 
satirical  sketch,  though  somewhat  familiar,  is  first  in  order 
and  cannot  be  overlooked. 

I  oft  have  heard  of  Lydford  law 
How  in  the  mom  they  hane  and  draw. 

And  sit  in  judgment  after. 
At  first  I  wondered  at  it  much, 
But  now  I  find  their  reason  such 

That  it  deserves  no  laughter. 

They  have  a  castle  on  a  hill ; 
I  took  it  for  an  old  windmiU, 

The  vanes  blown  off  by  weather. 
Than  lie  therein  one  night  'tis  gueesed 
'Twere  better  to  be  stoned  and  pressed, 

Or  hanged,  ere  you  come  hither. 
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Two  men  leas  room  within  this  cave 
Than  five  mice  in  a  lantern  have 

The  keepers  they  are  sly  ones : 
If  any  conld  devise  by  art, 
To  get  it  up  into  a  cart, 

'Twere  fit  to  carry  lions. 

When  I  beheld  it— Lord !  thought  I 
What  justice  and  what  clemency 

Hath  Lydford  castle's  high  wall ! 
I  know  none  gladly  there  would  stay, 
But  rather  hang  unt  of  the  way 

Than  tarry  for  the  trial. 

The  Prince  a  hundred  pounds  hath  sent, 
To  mend  the  leads  and  planchings  rent 

Within  this  living  tomb ; 
Some  forty-five  pounds  more  had  paid 
The  debts  of  all  that  shall  be  laid 

There  till  the  day  of  doom. 

One  lies  there  for  a  seam  of  malt. 
Another  for  three  pecks  of  salt, 

Two  sureties  for  a  noble. 
If  this  be  true  or  else  false  news 
Ton  may  go  ask  of  Master  Crews, 

Jolm  Yaughan,  or  John  Doble.* 

Near  to  the  men  that  lie  in  lurch 
There  is  a  bridge,  there  is  a  church, 

Seven  ashes  and  an  oak  ; 
Three  houses  standing  and  ten  down ; 
They  say  the  parson  hath  a  gown, 

But  I  saw  ne'er  a  cloak : 

Whereby  you  may  consider  well 
That  pliun  simplicitv  doth  dwell 

At  Lydf ora  without  bravery ; 
For  in  that  town  both  youn^  and  grave, 
Do  love  the  naked  truth,  and  have 

No  cloaks  to  hide  their  knavery. 

The  people  all  within  this  clime 
Are  m>zen  in  the  winter  time. 

Or  drowned  with  snow  or  rain ; 
And  when  the  sunmier  is  begun. 
They  lie  like  silkworms  in  the  sun. 

And  come  to  life  again. 

This  town's  enclosed  with  desert  moors. 
But  where  no  bear  nor  lion  roars, 

And  nought  can  live  but  hogs : 
For  all  o*ertunied  by  Noah's  flood, 
Of  fourscore  miles  scarce  one  foot's  good, 

And  hills  are  wholly  bogs. 

And  near  hereto 's  the  Gubbins'  cave ; 
A  people  that  no  knowledge  have 

Of  law,  of  God,  or  men : 
Whom  Csosar  never  vet  subdued ; 
Who  lawless  live ;  of  manners  rude ; 

All  savage  in  their  den. 

*  The  steward  and  attorneys  of  the  Court. 
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B^  whom,  if  any  pass  that  way. 
He  dares  not  the  least  time  to  stay, 

For  presently  they  howl ; 
Upon  which  signal  they  do  muster 
Their  naked  forces  in  a  cluster 

Led  forth  hy  Hogor  Rowle. 

One  told  me  "  In  king  Ctesar's  time 

The  town  was  built  of  stone  and  lime  " — 

But  sure  the  walls  were  clay ; 
For  they  are  fiJl'n  for  aught  I  see. 
And  since  the  houses  were  got  free 

The  town  is  run  away. 

Oh  Ca)sar !  if  thou  there  did'st  reign, 
While  one  house  stands  come  there  again, 

Come  quickly  while  there  is  one ; 
For  if  thou  stay'st  one  little  fit — 
But  five  years  more—  they  may  commit 

The  whole  town  into  prison. 

To  see  it  thus  much  grieved  was  I ; 
The  proverb  saith  *'  Sorrows  be  dry," 

So  was  I  at  this  matter : 
When  by  good  luck,  I  know  not  how. 
There  hither  came  a  strange  stray  cow, 

And  we  had  milk  and  water. 

Sure  1  believe  it  then  did  rain 

A  cow  or  two  from  Charles  his  Wain ; 

For  none  alive  did  see 
Such  kind  of  creature  there  before ; 
Nor  shall  from  hence  for  evermore. 

Save  prisoners,  geese,  and  we. 

To  nine  good  stomachs  with  our  whigg. 
At  last  we  got  a  tithcn  pig. 

This  diet  was  our  bounds ; 
And  this  was  just  as  if 't  were  known 
A  pound  of  butter  had  been  thrown 

Among  a  pack  of  hounds. 

One  glass  of  drink  I  got  by  chance, 
'Twas  claret  when  it  was  in  France, 

But  now  from  it  nought  wider ; 
I  think  a  man  might  make  as  good 
With  green  crabs  boiled  with  Brazil  wood. 

And  half  a  pint  of  cider. 

I  kissed  the  mayor's  hand  of  the  town. 
Who  though  he  wears  no  scarlet  gown 

Honours  the  rose  and  thistle. 
A  piece  of  coral  to  the  mace 
Which  there  I  saw  to  serve  the  place 

Would  make  a  good  child's  whistle. 

At  six  o'clock  I  came  away 

And  prayed  for  those  that  were  to  stay 

Within  a  place  so  arrant : 
Wild  and  ope  to  winds  that  roar, 
By  God's  grace  I  '11  come  there  no  more 

Unless  by  some  tin  warrant. 
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Under  the  Commonwealth,  not  many  years  later  than 
Browne's  visit,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1650,  a  Survey  of 
Lydford  borough  was  taken  by  Edward  Hore,  George 
Crompton,  George  Gentleman,  Gabriel  Taylor,  and  George 
Goodman,  who  reported  as  follows : — 

"  Lydford  Castle. — The  said  castle  is  very  much  in  decay  and 
almost  totally  ruined.  The  walls  are  built  of  lime  and  stone, 
within  the  compass  of  which  wall  their  is  four  little  roomes, 
whereof  to  are  above  stairs,  the  flore  of  which  is  all  broken,  divers 
of  the  chiefest  beames  being  Mien  to  the  ground  and  all  the  rest 
is  followii^,  only  the  roof  of  the  said  castle  (being  lately  repaired 
by  the  Prince  [Charles  L]  and  covered  with  lead)  is  more  sub- 
stantial than  the  other  parts. 

*'  The  scite  of  the  said  castle  with  the  ditches  and  courte  contain 
half  an  acre  of  land,  of  which  the  borough  of  Lydford  holdeth  tlie 
court  at  the  will  of  the  Lord,  for  which  they  pay  the  yearly  rent  of 
twelve  pence.  The  said  scite  is  valued  to  be  worth  at  an  improve- 
ment beside  the  aforesaid  rent  per  ann.  5s.  The  stones  about  the 
castle  are  not  worth  the  taking  down,  but  there  are  divers  parcels 
of  old  timber  which  we  value  to  be  worth  cle  claro  £6.  There  is 
one  part  of  the  tower  leaded  containing  1544  square  feet,  every 
foot  containeth  (by  weight)  nine  pounds,  in  all  thirteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-five  pounds,  which  at  a  penny  halfpenny 
a  pound  cometh  to  eighty-six  pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  tenpence 
htdfpenny,  but  consideration  being  had  to  the  taking  it  down  and 
the  portage,  we  reprise  six  pounds  sixteen  shillings  tenpence  half- 
penny, so  then  it  amounteth  to  de  claro  £80.*** 

The  Quit  Sents  or  Eents  of  Assize  are  stated  to  amount  to 
£S  Is.  4d.,  of  which  £3  was  paid  to  the  Eector  in  lieu  of  the 
tithes  of  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor;  Is.  6d.  was  also  paid 
annually  by  the  borough  for  its  Bartholomew  fair;  and  Is. 
annually  for  "  ale  waits." 

The  dismantling  of  the  castle  suggested  in  this  Survey  was 
evidently  carried  out  in  a  very  thorough  manner,  though  we 
are  left  to  infer  from  the  document  next  in  date,  that  the 
proceedings  were  rather  of  an  informal  character,  at  least  in 
part 

March  3rd,  1703-4,  S.  Travers,  Surveyor  General,  reported 
to  the  Councilf  that  the  Castle  of  Lydford,  wherein  the 
Stannary  prison  for  Devon  had  been  kept,  and  within  the  site 
whereof  the  courts  were  held  for  the  borough  of  Lydford,  had 
nothing  remaining  but  the  bare  stone  walls  without  any  roof. 
"  The  lead  and  the  timber,  he  believed,  had  been  pillaged  by 

*  There  is  some  error  hore  in  the  calculation. 
'^  Tr$atury  Fapertf  Ixxxix.  article  98. 
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the  poor  people  of  which  the  neighbouring  country,  being 
adjacent  to  Dartmoor,  abounded." 

Travers  goes  on  to  say  that  the  want  of  a  place  to  confine 
prisoners  in  made  the  laws  [the  Stannary  laws  ?]  ineffective, 
and  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  the  estimate  proposed  for  the 
restoration. 

Accordingly  the  castle  was  restored,  and  once  more  applied 
to  its  olden  use  of  a  prison,  and  the  place  in  which  the  courts 
of  the  borough  and  manor  of  Lydford  were  held.  However 
another  period  of  neglect  and  decay  must  have  set  in,  render- 
ing another  reparation  necessary,  for  we  learn  from  Williams's 
Picturesque  Excursions,  published  in  1801,  that  the  castle 
had  then  been  lately  under  repair ;  and  it  is  thus  described 
in  the  Journals  of  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Bray,  written  not  long 
subsequently. 

''  The  Castle  is  a  square  building,  standing  on  a  heap  or  moundy 
probably  artificial.  The  entrance  is  at  the  north-west  Before  it 
is  a  spacious  area,  with  a  gentle  slope,  enclosed  by  two  parallel 
mounds.  At  the  end  of  this  the  ground  begins  to  be  very  pre- 
cipitous in  its  descent ;  which  continues  with  the  opposite  side 
almost  equally  steep,  till  it  joins  the  river  near  the  bridge.  Thus 
Lydford  must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  approach- 
able only  towards  the  north-east  .  .  .  The  stairs  and  floor  of  the 
Castle  cannot  now  be  trodden  without  danger,  as  the  greater  pari 
of  the  boards  are  wanting.  The  judge's  chair,  however,  remains, 
and  the  royal  arms  over  it,  in  perfect  preservation.  The  infamous 
Jeirrics  is  reported  to  have  been  the  last  who  presided  in  it  The 
only  thing  that  seems  to  have  elevated  the  judge  above  the  rest  of 
the  court,  is  a  footboard  at  the  bottom  of  the  chair.  There  ara 
rails  iu  front  about  eight  feet  distant  The  counsel  table  has  been 
removed  only  within  these  few  years.  The  ascent  to  the  roof  .  .  . 
is  by  steps  carried  up  within  the  thickness  of  the  walL  To  the 
dungeon,  which  is  about  sixteen  feet  by  ten,  the  descent  must 
have  been  by  a  ladder,  and  probably  through  a  trap  door.  If  this 
were  the  ciise  it  was  completely  dark,  as  there  is  no  window  in  it, 
and  the  room  above  is  lighted  only  by  a  single  narrow  loop-hola"* 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  the  state  of  repair  spoken  of  by 
Williams  could  not  have  been  very  thorough ;  and  that  no 
attempt  was  made  to  keep  it  up  we  learn  from  Mrs.  Bray, 
who,  writing  in  1833,  states  that  the  castle  was  then  "so 
gone  to  ruin  that  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  remains*" "f"  And 
this  is  its  condition  at  the  present  moment. 

However  there  is  further  testimony   to  the  reparation. 

♦  Borders  of  the  Tamar  and  Tavy,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 
t  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 
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Miss  Evans*  quotes  a  friend  as  stating:  "About  eighty  years 
ago  the  castle  was  repaired  and  put  in  pretty  good  order ;  he 
well  remembers  being  there  fifty  years  since ;  the  roof  was 
then  good  and  the  walls  in  tolerable  repair :  he  saw  what  was 
called  the  judge's  chair ;  it  was  in  a  very  large  room  above 
stairs,  at  that  time  used  as  a  rustic  ball-room  at  every  village 
feast  or  revel."  The  Rev.  W.  Evans,  of  Park  Wood,  Tavistock, 
father  of  Miss  Evans,  "remembered  seat«  around  for  the 
members  of  the  court,  and  a  railing  on  three  sides  of  the 
hall."  And  Gilpin  a  century  since  described  the  castle  as 
being  "  rather  out  of  repair  than  in  ruin." 

The  cause  of  the  decay  of  the  reedified  fabric  is  very  clear. 
While  the  Duchy  manor  and  borough  courts  were  held  there 
it  was  kept  up.  Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  used  his  influence  with 
George  IV.,  then  Duke  of  Cornwall,  to  get  the  courts  removed 
to  the  Duchy  Hotel  at  Princetown,  the  new  capital  of  the 
Moor,  of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and  Lydford  fell  into  a 
deeper  decay  than  ever. 

The  burgesses  of  Lydford  ceased  to  elect  their  mayor, 
as  accustomed  from  time  immemorial,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  They  had  many  other  rights  and  privi- 
leges, some  of  which  survived  until  comparatively  recent 
date.  One  of  these  was  the  election  of  the  borough  coroner, 
to  which  the  burgesses  invariably  appointed  *'  the  oldest  and 
most  grey-headed  man  in  the  place." t  It  seems  strange  that 
while  Midhurst  and  Old  Sarum  and  Gatton,  mere  names  of 
vanished  communities,  and  while  such  miserable  villages  as 
Michell  and  Bossiney,  were  able  to  retain  their  parliamentary 
representation,  Lydford's  should  have  been  extinguished  as 
far  back  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  Lydford  of  the  present  day. 

The  castle  of  Lydford  is  a  square  keep  standing  on  an 
artificial  mound  of  moderate  height,  immediately  on  the 
north  of  the  road  which  traverses  the  village,  and  to  the  east 
of  Lydford  church,  the  churchyard  and  the  enclosure  within 
which  the  castle  now  stands  being  partially  conterminous. 
The  entrance  to  the  castle  is  in  its  N.W.  front,  the  four  sides 
facing  respectively  north-west,  south-east,  south-west,  and 
north-east.  On  the  north-west  is  the  base  court,  enclosed  by 
high  earthen  mounds,  which  are  still  fairly  intact,  and  which 
comprise  an  oblong  area,  the  north-western  rampart  termi- 
nating on  the  edge  of  a  little  ravine.  The  entrance  to  the 
base  court  was  evidently  at  the  south-western  angle.  From 
the  north-west  wall  of  the  castle  to  the  extreme  end  of  the 

*  Home  Seene$,  2nd  ed.,  p.  113.  f  Ibid,  2nd  ed.,  p.  115. 
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base  court  is  about  90  paces ;  so  that  the  court  is  small,  and 
thus  corresponds  with  the  cetstle  itself. 

The  walls  of  tlie  castle  are  for  the  most  part  built  of  small 
stones,  of  the  kinds  common  in  the  neighbourhood,  chiefly 
slate  and  granite ;  but  the  principal  dressings  are  of  the  free 
workmg  Hurdwick  stone,  which  was  so  largely  employed  in 
the  construction  of  Tavistock  Abbey.  The  lower  stage  of 
the  walls  is  nearly  eight  feet  in  thickness,  but  the  upper 
portions  are  not  so  thick,  and  in  part,  if  not  entirely,  appear 
of  later  date,  though  there  is  no  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  material  employed  in  the  older  and  the  later  work. 

The  entrance  doorway  has  a  low  pointed  arch,  angular 
indeed  in  character,  with  the  Hurdwick  dressings,  the  boles 
still  remaining  in  the  jambs  which  received  the  bars  where- 
with the  door  was  secured.  The  doorway  is  the  only  opening 
on  this  side  in  the  lower  story  of  the  castle ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  couple  of  small  apertures  close  to  the  ground  at 
each  angle,  the  drains  of  two  garderobes.  In  the  upper  story 
there  are  three  square-headed  loopholes,  and  a  couple  of  very 
small  slits  which  give  light  and  air  to  the  garderobes.  Above 
the  central  loophole  is  what  appears  to  have  been  a  small 
niche  with  a  corbel,  yet  remaining,  the  use  of  which  is  not 
very  clear,  unless  it  was  intended  to  support  some  wooden 
projection.  In  the  south-west  face  there  is  only  one  opening, 
a  wide  arched  window  in  the  upper  story.  The  wall  has 
been  considerably  strengthened  at  its  base  by  masonry  being 
built  against  it — unless  indeed  we  have  here  a  part  of  the 
original  foundations  exposed,  and  they  were  much  wider  than 
the  wall  as  carried  up  to  form  the  superstructure.  The  south- 
east front  contains  four  openings,  two  in  each  story.  One  of 
those  in  the  upper  story  is  the  fellow  of  that  already 
chronicled  in  the  south-west  face.  The  other  is  a  square- 
headed  loop  resembling  those  in  the  north-west  front.  The 
two  lower  windows  are  however  of  a  different  character,  and 
at  once  indicate  a  Norman  origin.  They  are  slits,  deeply 
splayed  internally,  like  the  square-headed  loops,  but  with 
bold  round-headed  external  splays,  whereas  the  square  slits 
are  flush  with  the  outer  face  of  the  wall.  On  the  remaining 
side — the  north-west — there  are  three  openings,  two  in  the 
lower  story  and  one  above.  The  two  lower  windows  are  both 
loops ;  but  while  one  is  a  simple  square-headed  slit,  the  other 
has  the  round-headed  external  splaying  of  the  lower  windows 
in  the  face  last  described.  The  upper  window  is  a  square- 
headed  opening.  The  whole  of  the  masonry  appears  sub- 
stantial, and  all  of  such  old  date  that  it  is  not  easy  to  trace 
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the  alterations  and  repairs  to  which  it  has  undoubtedly  been 
subjected. 

Internally  the  whole  fabric  is  open  to  the  sky.  Immedi- 
ately on  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  the  stairs  formerly 
leading  to  the  upper  story,  built  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
At  the  head  of  the  stairs,  also  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
and  in  the  angle,  is  one  of  the  two  garderobes,  and  left  of  this 
the  opening  into  what  was  formerly  the  great  hall.  Above 
the  first  set  of  stairs  is  another  and  narrower  flight,  leading 
to  the  roof  of  the  castle,  which  was  flat  and  defended  by  a 
parapet,  portions  of  which  still  remain.  The  second  flight 
was  approached  from  the  hall  by  a  kind  of  lobby  over  the 
main  entrance  below.  This  lobby  was  lit  by  the  middle  large 
loophole  of  the  north-west  face,  another  lighting  the  stairs. 

We  come  now  to  the  various  apartments.  The  whole 
internal  area  is  traversed  by  a  partition  wall,  running  directly 
from  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  mfiin  wall  oppo- 
site, thus  dividing  the  space  enclosed  into  two  unequal  oblong 
portions.  The  smaller  of  these,  as  far  as  the  lower  story  is 
concerned,  is  again  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  divisions, 
by  another  partition;  these  internal  walls  being  about  four 
feet  thick. 

The  lower  story  thus  consists  of  three  apartments — one, 
that  into  which  the  doorway  of  the  castle  dii'ectly  opens, 
much  larger  than  the  other  two — some  thirty-five  feet  by 
twenty — and  with  no  other  opening  for  the  admission  of  air 
and  light  than  the  doorway  and  one  loophole  opposite.  In 
its  western  angle  there  is  a  small  chamber  in  the  thickness  of 
the  walL  The  two  smaller  apartments  on  the  ground  floor 
are  entered  by  pointed  doorways  in  the  main  partition  wall. 
One  of  these  doorways  is  immediately  on  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance, and  opens  into  a  chamber  with  a  pit  in  the  centre,  about 
fifteen  feet  by  ten,  and  probably  once  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep.  This  is  the  dungeon  of  which  history  has  so  much  to 
say.  And  a  noisome  hole  it  must  indeed  have  been,  the  only 
access  being  by  a  trap-door,  and  there  being  no  provision  for 
affording  light  and  air  save  through  this  approach  from  the 
room  above,  itself  lit  and  ventilated  only  by  a  single  narrow 
slit.  The  other  doorway  from  the  principal  chamber  leads  into 
the  second  of  the  smaller  ones,  about  fourteen  feet  by  twelve, 
and  lit  by  two  of  the  three  round-headed  windows.  No  part  of 
the  castle  has  so  marked  an  appearance  of  antiquity  as  this ; 
while  at  the  same  time  a  good  deal  of  the  plaster  of  later 
days  remains  upon  the  walls. 

The  upper  story  contained  but  two  apartments — the  chief 
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hall  filling  up  the  whole  of  the  space  over  the  larger  room 
below,  and  lit  by  the  wide  arched  windows  on  the  north-east 
and  north-west,  whicli  are  evidently  of  much  later  date  than 
the  loopholes,  and  probably  originated  in  one  of  the  nume- 
rous repairs  and  alterations  which  the  castle  underwent 
The  remainder  of  this  floor  was  occupied  by  one  apartment, 
entered  from  the  hall  by  a  doorway  in  the  partition  wall,  of 
a  similar  character  to  those  below.  This  room  is  lit  by  three 
windows,  one  in  each  of  its  three  external  sides,  and  in  the 
eastern  angle  has  a  garderobe,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
precisely  similar  in  character  to  that  at  the  head  of  the  lower 
stairs.  There  was  only  one  fireplace  in  the  castle,  and  the 
remains  of  that  are  to  be  seen  on  the  level  of  the  hall,  in  the 
partition  wall,  which  carries  the  flue. 

The  enclosure  of  the  castle  is  of  very  modem  date.  Five 
and  twenty  years  ago  the  site  was  open — common  land — and 
complaint  was  made  that  the  children  who  played  about  the 
ruins  were  undermining  the  walls,  and  that  accidents  would 
probably  result.  The  Duchy  authorities  hereon  enquired  the 
cost  of  putting  the  castle  once  more  in  repair,  with  the  view 
of  holding  the  manor  courts  alternately  there  and  at  Prince 
Town ;  but  finding  the  outlay  required  too  heavy  contented 
themselves  with  ordering  its  enclosure.  This  was  done  by 
Mr.  Higgins,  who  since  then  has  continued  the  custodian. 
The  walls  of  the  building  are  still  in  such  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation,  notwithstanding  its  many  vicissitudes,  and  the 
removal  of  large  quantities  of  stone  within  living  memory 
for  building  purposes,  that  it  is  likely  to  stand  for  centuries 
yet,  and  that  its  restoration  would  be  no  very  difScult  work. 

One  of  the  most  singular  points  connected  with  Lydford  ia 
the  fact  that  no  one  seems  to  have  formed  any  clear  idea  as  to 
the  site  and  character  of  the  ancient  borough.  There  are  tra- 
ditions of  walls  of  "  stone  and  lime."  Eisdon  says  that  in  his 
day  the  inhabitants  used  to  aver  "  that  Lydfoid  came  little 
short  of  some  cities ;  for  they  can  show  you  where  the  gates 
stood,  and  also  the  foundation  of  the  walls  that  encircled  it, 
compacted  of  moorstone  and  lime,  which  they  lighted  on  as 
they  digged  their  fields."*  Moreover  there  is  the  name  of 
Southgate  still  extant,  and  applied  to  a  few  houses  approached 
by  a  narrow  lane  on  the  south  of  the  villaga  All  these 
points  have  been  the  subject  of  comment,  but  no  one  appears 
to  have  observed  the  existence  of  remains  of  earthworks  on 
the  north  of  the  main  road,  and  some  distance  to  the  east  of 
the  castle.     Here,  however,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  proUeoL 

♦  Surrey,  p.  220. 
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Lydford  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land ;  bounded  and  defended 
towards  the  south  by  the  deep  and,  in  ancient  days,  impassible 
gorge  of  the  Lyd;  and  on  the  north  by  the  ravine  of  a 
tributary  of  the  Lyd,  which  falls  into  that  river  a  little  below 
the  celebrated  bridge,  and  which  in  its  course  divides  the 
parishes  of  Lydford  and  Bridestowe.  Both  to  the  northward 
and  southward  therefore,  and  on  the  angle  to  the  west,  the 
natural  strength  of  the  position  in  days  of  primitive  warfare 
was  very  great ;  and  all  that  was  needed  was  to  guard  the 
approach  from  the  higher  ground  to  the  east.  This  was  done 
by  the  construction  of  a  line  of  earthworks  from  one  valley 
or  ravine  to  the  other.  The  line  of  defence  is  still  marked, 
not  merely  by  the  earthworks  noted,  but  by  a  lane  which 
runs  in  their  rear,  and  which  extends  from  the  northern 
valley  directly  to  Southgate.  This  is  called  by  Miss  Evans 
Southgate  Street,  and  she  mentions  on  the  authority  of  "  the 
clergyman"  that  it  could  be  traced  on  through  a  field  to  a  ford- 
ing place  on  the  Lyd,  while  *'  the  site  of  the  other  entrances, 
by  the  East  Gate  and  South  Gate  (?)  could  also  be  pointed 
out"  * 

I  do  not  however  believe  that  Lydford  was  ever  a  walled 
town  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  in  Sonth-gate  we 
may  have  simply  the  original  use  of  the  word  as  a  war/,  and 
not  the  later  as  a  pm^taL  The  remains  of  walls  of  which 
Bisdon  speaks  were  in  all  probability  traces  of  old  buildings. 
The  style  of  defence  adopted  shows  that  in  Lydford  we  have 
a  British  hill  fort,  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Saxons  as  a 
burgh,  wherein  the  Normans  reared  a  castle — of  no  great 
magnitude,  but  of  considerable  strength,  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  capabilities  of  the  site.  At  the  eastern  end  of  the 
town,  without  the  walls,  is  a  small  elevation  known  as  "  Gal- 
lows Hill,"  where  executions  are  traditionally  reputed  to  have 
taken  place.  Probably  this  was  so ;  for  the  site  is  precisely 
that  which  would  have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose. 

"  Lydford  Law  "  has  been  heard  of,  far  beyond  the  confines 
of  Devon,  by  many  who  have  never  visited  the  ancient  Forest 
capital  There  is  a  local  tradition,  based  on  the  fitness  of  the 
proverb  to  match  the  doings  of  Judge  Jeffries  during  his  infa- 
mous Bloody  Assize,  that  "  Lydford  Law  "  originated  from  his 
cruel  practices,  and  that  his  ghost  in  the  shape  of  a  black  pig 
is  nightly  doomed  to  haunt  the  scene  of  his  brutality.  But 
the  Bloody  Assize  stopped  short  of  Lydford,  and  the  saying 
is  far  older  than  the  days  of  Monmouth.  Its  incorporation 
in  Browne's  famous  poem,  shows  its  common  currency  in  his 

*  Mome  Seenetf  2nd  ed.,  p.  112. 
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day,  and  he  wrote  his  rhymes  by  way  of  reminiscence  of 
a  visit  paid  to  Lydford  to  see  a  fnend — Lieut- Colonel 
Hals,  who  was  imprisoned  there  as  a  Parliamentarian  by  Sir 
Kichard  Grenville,  general  for  Charles  I.  in  the  West,  one  in 
whom  Jefl'ries  would  have  hailed  a  kindred  spirit*  Hence 
some  have  held  that  it  was  from  him  the  saying  arose.  Bot 
in  such  a  case  Browne  would  certainly  not  write — 

•*  I  oft  have  heard  of  Lydford  Law." 

And  indeed  we  have  definite  evidence  of  its  currency  over 
two  centuries  earlier.  In  a  contemporary  poem  on  the  de- 
position of  llichard  II.  whicli  Mr.  T.  Wright  assigns,  fiom 
internal  evidence,  to  September,  1399,t  we  have  this  passage— 

**  Now  be  tho  \wt  of  Lydfford 
in  londe  no  in  water 
thilke  lewd<i  ladde,**  &c 

Evidently  treating  "Lydford  Law"  as  an  unpleasant  and 
well-known  business,  but  giving  no  definition.  The  saying 
then  nmst  have  been  commonly  current  at  least  500  yean 
back. 

Jeffries  and  Grenville,  and  similar  sources  abandoned,  it 
has  been  the  alternative  custom  to  trace  the  proverb  to  the 
doings  of  the  Stannary  Courts.  From  the  time  that  the 
Devonshire  Tinners'  Parliament  was  founded,  as  distinct  from 
that  of  Cornwall,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L,  down  to  the  last 
century,  Lydford  Castle — as  already  noted — was  the  prison 
wlierein  offenders  against  the  Stannary  laws  were  incarcerated 
The  tinners  frequently  carried  things  with  a  very  high  hand, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

The  idea  that  the  practice  of  the  Stannaries  gave  Lydford 
its  ill  repute  is  of  respectable  antiquity.  There  was  published 
in  1G84  a  book  entitled  Ewjlisk  Worthies  in  Church  and  StaU, 
mainly  an  abridgement  of  Fuller,  and  there  we  read  as  one  of 
the  Devonshire  proverbs  : 

^^  First  haivj  and  draw^  then  hear  the  cause  by  Lhlford  Lcne. 
There  was  a  Court  of  Stannerios  formerly  kept  at  Lydford  which  I 
believe  to  be  traduced  by  the  Proverb." 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  traduce  one  of  the  old-fashiooed 
Stannary  Courts;  but  I  think  that  in  this  case  the  Stannaton 
may  have  injustice  done  them  if  we  assume  too  hastily  that 
*' Lydford  Law"  recalls  their  hasty  procedure.  Before  Lydford 


•  Mr.  A.  TT.  A.  Hamilton  in  his  Quarter  Seuiom^  p.  161,  citee  a 
<*  Walter  Yolland,  a  faithful  Roldiur  of  the  CommonwMlth,  was  starred  ta 
death  in  the  prison  at  Lydford  by  the  inhumane  dealing  of  the  enamy.** 

t  roliUcal  Pnems  from   Edward  III.   to  Henry    VllL,  CoUected  by  T. 
Wright,  F.8.A.,  vol.  i.  p.  399. 
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Castle  was  the  Stannary  prison  Lydford  was  the  head  of  the 
ancient  Royal  Forest  of  Dartmoor.  There  the  Forest  Courts 
were  held,  and  there  the  Forest  Laws,  which  the  old  chroniclers 
with  one  voice  describe  as  intolerable  in  their  severity,  were 
carried  out.  How  grievously  the  burden  was  felt  in  Devon 
we  know  from  the  fact  that  the  men  of  Devonshire  paid  King 
John  five  thousand  marks  as  a  fine,  on  condition  that  the 
whole  of  the  county  should  be  disforested,  the  ancient  de- 
mesnes of  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  excepted.*  Over  Dartmoor 
therefore  the  Royal  rights  remained  intact ;  for  Dartmoor  the 
Forest  Laws  continued  to  be  administered  at  Lydford  courts ; 
upon  Lydford  the  whole  evil  repute  of  their  oppressive  action 
must  have  centred.  It  was  because  Dartmoor  remained  a 
Royal  possession  in  fact  though  not  in  name,  after  the  creation 
of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  because  the  mines  thereon 
originally  formed  a  part  of  the  regalia  of  the  Crown,  that 
Lydford  was  subsequently  associated  with  the  Stannary 
Courts.  Is  it  not  probable  that  Lydford  Law  first  became  a 
terror  to  our  forefathers  so  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  kings,  in  connection  with  the  forestal  rights  which 
they  enforced  so  pitilessly,  and  that  the  action  of  the  Tinners* 
Parliament  did  no  more  than  keep  alive  the  evil  reputation 
thus  gained.!  Cornwall  had  its  Stannary  Courts  and  its 
Stannary  prison,  nor  were  the  Cornish  Stannators  one  whit 
more  particular  than  their  Devonshire  brethren;  but  we  never 
hear  of  Lostxoithid  Law,  And  even  Lydford,  as  a  Stannary 
prison,  once  had  the  mildest  of  reputations ;  for  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IIL  complaint  was  made  by  the  House  of 
Commons  that  tinners  confined  there  for  debt  were  so  well 

•    Vide  dose  Rolls. 

f  I  am  since  indebted  to  lilr.  Fabyan  Amery  for  a  refcrnnco  which  helps 
to  support  this  view.  Mr.  Amery  says,  "  In  an  article  on  '  Law  of  the  Forest,' 
by  Charles  Sumner  Maine  (MacmiUan,  May,  1878),  we  find,  *  .  .  .  The 
Chief  Warden  of  the  Forest  seems  to  have  been  an  executive  rather  than  a 
judicial  officer.  Lord  Coke  states  that  where  a  forest  is  appendant  to  a  castle, 
M  in  the  case  of  Windsor,  the  Constable  of  the  castle  is  by  forest  law  the 
Chief  Warden  of  the  Forest.'  .  .  .  Spealdnp^  of  the  Courts  the  writer  says, 
'The  Court  of  Swainmote  was  held  three  times  a  year,  and  aU  the  officers  of 
the  forest  were  bound  to  attend.  The  Verderers  were  the  judges,  and  the 
freeholders  of  the  forest  the  jury.  This  court  had  jurisdiction  over  the  con- 
duct of  the  forest  officers,  llie  highest  court  was  the  Court  of  Justice  Seat, 
held  once  in  three  years  by  one  of  the  lx>rds  Chief  Justices  of  Forests,  and 
adjudicated  on  the  presentments  from  the  Swainmote  Court,  which  had  no 
power  to  punish ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  Court  of  Justice  Seat  was  held,  that 
a  penalty  could  be  imposed  for  an  offence  committed  perhaps  three  years 
before '  It  seems  therefore  possible  that  the  Chief  Warden,  as  the  executive 
officer,  might  inflict  summary  punishment  on  an  offender,  and  the  case  stiU 
be  enquired  into  by  Swainmote  Court,  and  adjudicated  on  within  three  years 
by  the  Court  of  Justice  Seat.     Hence  the  saymg  of  '  Lydford  Law.'  " 
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entertained  that  they  never  troubled  tliemselves  to  pay  their 
creditors.* 

Those  who  hold  that  the  action  of  the  Stannators  in  their 
courts  gave  Lydford  its  evil  repute,  commonly  specify  as  the 
typical  instance  the  imprisonment  in  the  castle,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  of  liichard  Strode.  All  our 
county  historians  refer  to  this,  but  none  at  any  length ;  nor 
do  any  of  our  county  historians  seem  to  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  inquire  into  the  facts.  They  simply  more  or  less 
quote  and  follow  one  another.  As  the  only  detailed  episode 
in  the  chronicles  of  Lydford  it  is  worth  a  closer  investigation. 

The  case  of  Kichard  Strode  is  duly  set  forth,  from  that 
gentlemairs  own  point  of  view,  in  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  concerning  him  and  the  Stannary  Court  judgments 
against  him,  in  the  8th  of  Henry  VIll.  Bichard  Strode,  of 
Newnham,  was  member  of  Parliament  for  Plympton,  and  also 
a  tinner,  which  brought  him  in  that  capacity  fully  within  the 
Stannary  jurisdiction.  As  a  member  of  Parliament  he,  so 
the  preamble  of  the  Act  affirms,  put  forth  certain  bills  in 
Parliament  against  certain  tinners  for  the  reformation  of  the 
damaging,  hurting,  and  destroying  divers  ports  and  creeks, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Thereupon  John  Furse,  under- 
steward  of  the  Stannaries,  before  whom  the  Courts  were  held 
in  the  four  Stannaries  of  Ashburton,  Chagford,  Plympton,  and 
Tavistock,  at  each  of  the  Courts  then  holden,  on  the  plea  that 
Strode  "would  have  avoided  and  utterly  destroyed  all  the 
liberties,  franchises,  and  privileges  concerning  the  steimerie," 
had  him  convicted  and  fined  £40,  Strode  having  no  intima- 
tion of  the  proceedings  against  him,  nor  opportunity  to  defend 
himself,  "  contrary  to  all  laws,  right  reason,  and  good  con- 
science," 

Now  by  the  laws  of  the  Stannaries  part  of  the  fines  levied 
went  to  the  over-lord  ;  in  this  case,  as  there  was  no  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  the  King;  and  the  next  step  taken  was  the  pro- 
curing by  one  John  Agwilliam  from  the  King  of  a  bill  for 
twenty  pounds,  out  of  the  fine  of  A*  160  so  decreed.  Thus 
armed,  John  Agwilliam  and  others  caused  Strode,  to  be  taken 
and  imprisoned  "in  a  dungeon  and  a  deep  pit  under  the 
ground  "  in  the  Castle  of  Lydford,  and  there  he  remained  for 
three  weeks  and  more,  until  delivered  by  writ  of  privily 
out  of  the  Exchequer,  as  being  one  of  the  collectors  of  the 
Quindecim.  The  prison  is  tersely  and  graphically  described 
''as  one  of  the  most  hainous,  contagious,  and  detestable 
places  within  the  realm ;  so  that  by  reason  of  the  same  im- 

«  2  Pari.  Bolls,  341. 
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prisonment  he  was  put  in  great  peril  and  jeopardy  of  his 
life."  Nor  was  this  all.  Agwilliara  "entreated  and  con- 
stantly desired  one  Philip  Furse,  then  being  keeper  of  the 
said  prison,  strictly  to  keep  the  said  Eichard  Strode  in  prison, 
and  to  put  irons  upon  him  to  his  more  greater  pain  and 
jeopardy,  and  to  give  him  bread  and  water  only,"  so  as  to 
make  him  pay  the  £20.  For  this  service  Furse  was  promised 
four  marks;  but  Strode,  "for  to  be  eased  of  his  irons  and 
painful  imprisonment  aforesaid,  for  the  safeguard  of  his  life," 
was  wise  enough  not  only  to  promise  the  like  amount,  but  to 
"give  the  said  keeper  in  hand  thirteen  shillings  and  four 
pence." 

The  Warden  of  the  Stannaries  at  this  time  was  Sir  Henry 
Marnie,  Knight,  and  his  deputy  one  Thomas  Dennis.  When 
Strode  was  released  the  latter — so  says  the  Act — took  a  bond 
of  him  "to  defend  and  save  harmless  the  said  Thomas 
Dennis,"  that  he  had  been  a  true  prisoner  while  he  was  in 
Lydford  Castle,  and  that  he  would  do  nothing  whereby  he 
might  in  law  be  deemed  out  of  prison.  This  bond,  as  being 
given  under  compulsion.  Strode  regarded  of  no  efiFect.  Par- 
liament, by  the  Act  in  which  these  matters  are  recorded, 
annulled  his  sentence;  then  proceeding  to  lay  down  the 
principle  which  thus  associates  Lydford  with  one  of  the 
chief  safeguards  of  Parliamentary  freedom,  by  declaring  that 
all  proceedings  against  members  of  Parliament  "for  any 
bill,  speaking,  reasoning,  or  declaring  of  any  matters"  in 
Parliament  should  be  void  and  of  none  effect.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  therefore,  Lydford  is  the  actuating  cause  of  the  chief 
declaration  of  Parliamentary  free  speech. 

It  will  be  noted  that,  however  badly  Strode  was  served,  he 
was  by  no  means  "  hung  first  and  tried  after."  He  was  in- 
carcerated by  process  of  law.  And  there  seems  to  be  much 
doubt  whether  in  his  Parliamentary  action  he  had  not  been 
influenced  by  personal  motives.  I  do  not  find  that  any 
l^islative  steps  were  taken  to  restrain  the  tinners  from 
washing  down  the  refuse  from  the  stream  works  into  the 
rivers,  to  the  detriment  of  the  creeks  and  harbours  along  the 
coast,  which  is  set  forth  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  Strode*s 
oflfeuce,  until  1535,  nineteen  years  after  this  episode.  Had 
such  been  the  main  point  in  controversy,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  Parliament  should  have  allowed  the  Stan- 
nary authorities  to  continue  without  reform  in  this  particular. 
Clearly  the  Legislature  was  more  concerned  with  the  question 
of  privil^e  than  with  that  of  procedure. 

Moreover,  annexed  to  the  Act  there  is  a  schedule  setting 

VOL.   XI.  T 
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forth  an  act  of  the  Stannary  Parliament  at  Crockem  Tor, 
passed  on  the  14th  of  September,  2nd  Henry  VIIL,  asserting 
the  ancient  chartered  rights  of  the  Devon  tinners  to  dig  for 
tin  in  any  place  in  the  county  where  tin  might  be  found,  and 
also  to  take  such  water  as  they  might  want  for  the  works, 
without  being  let  or  troubled  of  any ;  and  declaring  that  **  if 
any  person  or  persons,  let,  trouble,  or  vex  any  man  to  dig  tin, 
or  to  carry  water  for  the  same,  contrary  to  our  old  custom 
and  usage,  and  if  it  be  found  by  the  verdict  of  12  men  at 
the  law  day,  he  that  so  letteth,  vexeth,  or  troubleth  any  such 
pei*son  or  persons  shall  fall  in  the  penalty  of  forty  pounds." 

Now  it  was  under  this  act  of  the  Stannary  Parliament  that 
Strode  was  proceeded  against,  and  we  learn  also  that  the 
special  charge  against  him  was  that  of  letting,  vexing,  and 
troubling  William  Read,  the  younger,  and  Elis  Elford,  tinners 
and  others,  "  for  digging  of  tin  on  the  several  soil  of  the  said 
Richard,  and  other  persons."  It  is  very  questionable,  therefore^ 
how  far  Strode  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  martyr  for  the  pnUio 
good,  into  which  he  has  been  converted. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  references  to  Lydford  that  I  have 
found  is  contained  in  a  volume  published  in  1768,  and  en- 
titled "Burcd  Elegance*'  Therein  it  is  said  of  the  waterfall: 

^'This  wonderful  fall  of  water  fills  the  air  all  around  at  the 
bottom  witli  such  an  atmosphere  of  aqueous  particles,  that  a  penon 
Unds  himself  in  a  mist,  as  it  were,  in  his  approach ;  and  the  air  is 
put  into  such  violent  agitations  that  you  can  scarcely  bear  to  come, 
or  stand  near  the  place.  It  is  reported,  that  traveUers,  who  have 
seen  this  cataract,  have  allowed  it  to  equal  at  least,  if  not  exceed 
any  one  they  over  met  with  abroad ;  and  therefore,  it  is  much  to 
be  wondered  at  that  so  very  great  a  curiosity,  and  subject  of 
natural  history,  should  have  been  passed  over  in  silence,  in  eveiy 
edition  of  Cambden,  and  even  in  Magna  Britannia  itsell" 

Surely  this  is  not  the  least  wonderful  fact  (?)  of  Lydford's 
wonderful  history. 


ARCHiEOLOGICAL  DISCOVERIES  IN  EXETER, 

1878-9. 


BY   EDWARD   PARFITT. 
(Read  at  nfraoombe,  July,  1879.) 


In  following  up  our  investigations  into  the  archaeology  of 
ancient  Exeter  since  the  publication  of  my  paper  read  to  the 
Devonshire  Association  last  year,  but  little  of  interest  has 
come  under  my  notice;  at  the  same  time  what  has  been 
done  in  this  way  I  think  it  is  worth  recording. 

Some  of  the  Samian  ware  mentioned  in  this  communica- 
tion has  not  really  been  discovered  this  year,  but  so  far  as 
I  am  aware  these  varieties  which  I  have  seen  and  examined 
have  not  been  published,  neither  have  the  names  of  the 
potters  herein  mentioned  been  recorded  as  occurring  in 
Exeter.  Some  that  I  have  seen  are  given  by  Captain  Shortt, 
in  his  Sylva  Antiqua,  p.  137;  these  duplicates  of  names 
I  have  not  repeated. 

I  find  very  great  difficulty  in  impressing  on  the  workmen 
the  importance  of  preserving  specimens  of  pottery,  they  look 
upon  them  as  so  many  "  shurds  "  and  nothing  more,  and  last 
year  in  the  very  interesting  "  find  "  at  Palace  Gate,  one  vase 
was  entirely  broken  up  by  the  lad  attending  on  the  workmen 
for  shurds  to  place  in  between  two  stones  to  make  them 
even.  But  coins  they  regard  with  particular  interest,  as 
they  can  generally  sell  them  at  very  much  more  than  their 
real  value  as  archseological  treasures,  and,  curiously  enough, 
these  generally  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  This  to  a 
very  great  extent,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  applies  to  most  of  the 
archaeological  treasures  that  have  been  found  in  Exeter,  so 
that  we  have  but  little  indeed  to  boast  of,  although  Exeter 
has  been  one  of  the  richest  mines  of  wealth  in  this  way  of 
any  city  of  its  size  in  the  kingdom.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  Captain  Shortt,  in  collecting  and 
recording  his  collections,  we  shoidd  be  poor  indeed. 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  the  sculptor  and  wood  carver,  of  Paris 
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Street,  Exeter,  very  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  a  small  col- 
lection of  Roman  pottery,  which  he  had  picked  up  at  various 
times  in  the  city.  The  first  is  the  base  of  a  sepulchral 
urn  (?)  of  coarse  ware,  glazed  on  the  outside  only. 

A  patera,  found  at  Mr.  Salter's,  Gandy  Street  The  name  of 
the  potter  is  reversed,  and  reads  thus :  MIV.  IVAP,  or  Paullum, 
or  Paulli,  Manu  or  Maker.  A  small  vessel  of  red  Samian, 
quite  plain,  except  a  string  line  round  the  middle  outside, 
depth  inside  one  inch  six-tenths.  Potter's  mark  inside  almost 
illegible,  but  reads  like  crofezot.  If  this  be  the  correct 
reading  the  name  is  a  new  one.  Part  of  a  large  vessel  of 
rather  coarse  Samian  ware,  the  bottom  inside  measures  two 
inches  and  a  half  across,  the  base  unfortunately  is  the  only 
part  preserved.  The  potter's  name  is  RVPIaa  man.  This  is  a 
scarce  name.  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  in  Archccologia,  volume 
27,  p.  144,  says  Martial  in  one  of  his  epigrams  mentions  a 
IMavian  potter,  named  Rufus,  perhaps  the  same  whose  name 
we  meet  with  on  paterje  (?)  This  piece  was  found  in  Queen 
Street. 

Part  of  a  small  red  Samian  vessel,  one  and  a  half  inch 
deep,  plain,  with  a  single  string  line  on  the  middle  outside, 
found  in  Queen  Street.  The  name  of  the  potter  I  believe  is 
Carani  (?)  It  reads  thus :  CA.  RAri  M.  This  manufacturer's 
name  has  been  found  in  London.  The  name  is  imperfect, 
and  not  exactly  in  line. 

The  base  of  a  red  Samian  vessel,  with  the  potter's  name 
rather  indistinct,  but  I  read  it  AUCAM.  This  I  believe  is 
abbreviated,  and  should  read  MORICAM.  I  am  led  to  believe 
this  reading  as  the  name  in  full  has  been  found  in  London 
on  amphoi-a?,  or  water  vessels.  The  abbreviating  of  names 
was  not  uncommon  among  the  makers  of  Samian  ware.  The 
following  maker's  name  on  the  base  of  a  vessel  of  red  Samian 
ware  is,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find,  new — mvxtvlei. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  this  may  mean  Masculiui, 
the  name  of  a  potter  whose  wares  have  before  been  found  in 
Exeter. 

A  ]  portion  of  a  strong  thick  i*ed  Samian  vessel,  ornamented 
with  dolphins  on  an  ornamental  band  running  round  the 
vessel,  this  band  is  divided  into  sections  by  twisted  columns, 
each  column  ending  in  a  star.  Below  the  dolphins  are  two 
curved  and  serrated  figures,  reminding  one  of  rudely-formed 
caterpillai*s.  Between  the  sections  containing  the  dolphins  is 
alternated  one  witli  a  basket  of  flowers  suspended  by  a  loop. 

In  the  Albert  Memorial  Museum  is  a  small  collection  of 
red  ware,  some  of  which  is  undoubtedly  Samian ;  the  other 
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pieces  are  made  of  a  coarser  clay,  and  are  much  thicker  and 
altogether  coarser  in  every  way,  and  were  in  all  probability 
made  at  some  local  pottery,  and  although  they  bear  the 
names  of  Goman  potters  I  do  not  consider  that  of  sufficient 
evidence  to  pronounce  this  undoubted  Roman  ware.  The 
clay  of  which  the  thickest  and  coarsest  is  made,  is  not  nearly 
80  tine  in  texture  as  the  red  ware  that  is  made  at  St.  Mary- 
Church,  near  Torquay.  In  this  collection  three  of  the  names 
have  been  found  before,  and  are  recorded  by  Captain  Shortt, 
I  shall  therefore  not  repeat  them  here.  The  following  are 
the  names  not  hitherto  recorded  as  occurring  in  Exeter : — 
COCVRO.  F.  I  cannot  find  this  name  in  any  list  that  1  have 
consulted.  Some  of  these  pieces  were  found  on  the  site  of 
the  Museum,  divicatvs.  This  name  has  been  found  in 
London.  I.  E.  gemin.  m.  Gemini.  This  is  new  to  this 
locality,  but  has  been  found  in  London,  iviivmj.  Query 
Jullum.  F.  Captain  Shortt  has  a  somewhat  similar  name, 
but  not  exactly  so,  and  I  do  not  find  it  in  the  London  list 
LVAN.  0.  This,  I  think,  is  the  same  as  one  found  in  London 
— Silviri — the  o.  at  the  end  standing  for  ojfficina  or  workshop. 
IMANNIE.  This  is  in  raised  or  embossed  letters,  on  a  fragment 
of  what  had  probably  been  an  amphora  (?)  mnl  of.  Tliis 
is  an  abbreviation  of  a  name  I  cannot  ascertain,  sextvs.  fe. 
This  is  a  new  name  to  the  Exeter  collection,  but  is  recorded 
by  Mr.  C.  Koach  Smith  as  occurring  in  London. 

In  an  excavation  made  in  Musgraves  Alley  for  some  new 
buildings  erected  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Tucker,  a  part  of  the  foundation 
had  apparently  been  disturbed  before,  as  fragments  of  pottery 
and  coins  and  tokens,  of  different  dates  were  found.  A  few 
things  were  secured  by  Mr.  Leslie  Spark  Tucker,  these  he  has 
kindly  allowed  me  to  examine.  The  oldest,  and  perhaps  the 
best  of  this  find  is  a  part — the  greater  part — of  a  vase-like 
vessel,  very  thin  and  light,  nearly  as  thin  as  biscuit  china ;  it 
measures  four  and  a  half  inches  in  height,  and  three  and  an 
eighth  in  its  widest  part ;  it  bulges  out  in  the  middle,  and  on 
this  part  are  a  number  of  elliptical  depressions  placed  verti- 
cally. It  is  known  as  the  Durobrivian  ornamentation.  Below 
these  is  a  string  line,  formed  of  bead-like  impressions,  and 
above  them  are  two  lines  cut  with  a  tool.  The  whole  is 
covered  with  a  peculiar  bronze  glaze,  the  glaze  showing  the 
blackish-red  colour  of  the  clay  through  it.  This  kind  of  ware 
would  seem  to  be  very  rare. 

A  vessel  very  like  this  is  figured  by  W.  Chaffers,  in  his 
Marks  and  Monograms  on  Pottery  and  Porcelain,  edition 
1866,  page  19,  fig.  21.    He  says  it  is  a  drinking-cup,  and  was 
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found  at  Lothbury,  (1847),  and  is  placed  among  the  Bomano- 
British  Pottery.  The  description  of  his  would  almost  suit 
the  one  under  consideration.  Of  Roman  Coins,  three  only 
came  under  my  notice  from  this  excavation  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking. 

The  first  is  a  large  brass  of  CONSTANTINVS.  NOBC.  Bust  to 
the  right,  laureated.  lleverse,  the  Sun,  a  young  man  with 
rays  proceeding  from  his  head,  in  his  right  hand  a  globe, 
and  in  his  left  a  whip  with  three  thongs.  This  kind  of  whip 
or  scourge  is  bom  by  the  chief  god  of  the  Egyptians,  Osiris, 
and  it  symbolises  him  in  his  role  as  judge.  The  use  of  this 
S3?mbol  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  young  man  Osiris  would 
seem  to  connect  the  Boman  and  Egyptian  ideas  of  sacred 
power  and  judge.  In  field  the  letter  s,  and  CEM10...0...0AAHA. 
This  is  very  imperfect.  At  the  feet,  or  exergue,  of  the  stand- 
ing figure  are  three  letters,  one  of  which  is  obliterated,  the 
others  are  T  K.  A  similar  coin  to  this  is  mentioned  by 
Captain  Shortt  in  Sylva  Antiqua  Iscana^  page  28.  Two  other 
coins  were  found  here,  one  of  Nero,  brass,  and  the  other  of 
Faustina  the  younger.  These  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Norton,  St.  Sidwells,  Exeter.  In  this  excavation  in  Mus- 
graves  Alley,  many  Nuremburg  Tokens  were  found,  and  a 
piece  of  blue  stone  ware  of  about  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  is  ornamented  round  the  bottom  with  alcoves,  and  the 
arches  and  the  vertical  supports  are  highly  ornamented.  In 
the  centre  of  one  alcove,  on  a  sort  of  medallion  raised  above 
the  surface,  is  seated  the  Kaiser,  or  Emperor  of  Austria, 
and  on  each  of  the  others  one  of  his  officers  of  state,  or  one 
of  his  family.  The  king  wears  a  large  pointed  frill  round  his 
neck,  the  fashion  of  the  period,  and  his  body  is  nearly  hidden 
behind  a  large  shield,  on  which  is  a  lion  rampant,  holding  a 
vase-like  vessel  in  his  paw.  Another  figure  had  on  the 
broad  pointed  collar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  placed  in 
the  same  position  as  the  former  is  a  shield,  with  a  lion  ram- 
pant holding  a  globe,  surmounted  with  a  cross.  The  right 
hand  figure  had  on  a  large  frill  round  the  neck,  the  same  as 
the  king,  and  in  front  a  lai*ge  shield,  bearing  cross  swords, 
and  a  scaling  ladder.  These  figures  were  slightly  raised  in  a 
cameo  fashion,  pale  blue,  on  a  dark  blue  ground. 

The  following  coins  and  tokens  have  been  found  since  I 
wrote  my  paper  last  year,  in  making  excavations  for  drain- 
ing of  sewage,  Bartholomew  Street,  Exeter.  They  have  all 
been  submitted  to  me  for  identification  by  Mr.  Cameron,  the 
Assistant  City  Surveyor.  Many  others  have  passed  through 
my  hands,  of  the  same  reigns,  and  dates,  and  descriptions^  as 
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are  recorded  by  Captaia  Shortt  in  his  Antiquities;  these  I 
have  not  repeated,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  those  now 
under  consideration  have  not  been  recorded  before  as  found 
in  Exeter.  Wherever  the  same  names  occur,  as  in  Captain 
Shortt's  work,  the  coins  we  are  now  about  to  describe  differ 
either  in  the  obverse  or  the  reverse. 

Caius  CiBSAR.     ac.  100.     Laigo  brass. 

Obv,  Bust  to  right 

Coin  80  much  corroded  as  to  obliterate  all  the  rest 

CoMMANi.    ao.  55. 

Ohv,    M  .  COMMANI  .  AVO  .  PHR  (?)  IT  (?)  Bust  to  right 

Rev,  PMTRP.*  IMP  (?)  iioo .  Sir  ii  p.p.  Female  figure  seated 
holding  spear  in  left  hand,  the  point  touching  the  ground ;  right 
hand  holcCng  either  an  eagle  or  a  figure  of  victory.  It  is  too  much 
worn  to  be  sure  which. 

Tiberius  Claudius  CiESAR.     a.d.  43. 

Ohv.  Ti .  CLAVD  CASAR.     Bust  to  left 

Rtv.  Soldier  bearing  circular  shield  on  left  arm ;  the  right  holding 
a  spear  poised ;  in  field  8.c.  in  large  letters.  This  is  figured  by 
Morelli,  tome  2,  p.  25,  t  6,  fig.  14. 

YxsPASiAN.     A.D.  Emperor  69-79. 

Obv,  ESPASiAN.  AVO  COS.     Bust  to  left 

Rev PVBLICA.      Female  figure   standing — Ceres  (?) — right 

hand  extended,  holding  ears  of  com  (?) ;  left  hand  elevated,  holdiug 
staff;  in  field  s.c,  patcned  and  much  worn.  A  similar  figure  to 
this  one  is  seen  in  Morelli,  Thesaurus  Imperaturum  Romanarumy 
tome  iii. ,  pi.  vii. ,  fig.  8. 

DoMiTiAN.     A.D.  81-96.     Middle  brass. 

Obv.  Bust  to  right 

Rev.  AVOVSTi.     *'Dea  Virtus  stans,  sinistro  nede  glol>o  im- 

posito,  altera  manu  parazonium,  altera  past^e  innitur.  Morelli,  iii. 
pi.  19,  fig.  7,  tome  2,  p.  478.  Tliere  is  a  very  charming  allegory 
embodied  in  the  above  quotation,  the  fi^re  of  Virtue  standing 
on  a  globe.  All  Virtues  were  made  deities  among  the  Romans. 
MarccUus  erected  two  temples,  one  to  Virtue  and  the  other  to  Honour. 
They  were  built  in  such  a  manner  that  to  see  the  temple  of  Honour 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  that  of  Virtue.  The  principal 
virtues  were  distinguished  by  their  attire.  Thus  Prudence  was 
known  by  her  rule  and  her  pointing  to  a  globe  at  her  fe«t,  and  so 
on  with  tne  rest. 

Sbvbrus.     A.D.  193-211. 

Obv.    8EVERV8  .  AVO  .  PERTINA  .  X.       Bust  tO  right 

Rev.  RESTiTvo .  EiVRES.  (?)  Female  figure  slightly  draped,  hold- 
ing in  left  hand  a  spear  or  pike ;  right  hand  holding  a  patera, 
sacrificing  over  a  small  altar.  Argcntea  or  billon.  Found  in  the 
Blackboy  Road,  1878.  It  belongs  to,  and  is  in  the  possession  of, 
Mr.  Norton.  Also  a  silver  or  billon  denarius,  found  in  the  Blackboy 
Road,  Exeter,  1878.  It  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Norton,  printer, 
St  Sidwells. 

In  a  field  at  the  back  of  the  Artillery  Barracks,  Topsham 
Bead,  in  making  a  drain  for  draining  the  camp  ground  for 
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Militia,  one  of  the  workmen  came  across  what  I  believe  to 
be  a  very  scarce  coin — a  quarter  noble  of  the  reign  of  King 
Eichard  II.  (?)  The  nearest  approach  in  both  dbverae  and 
reverse  that  I  can  find  to  this  is  figured  in  Kuding's  Annah 
of  the  Coinage  of  &reat  Britain^  plate  i.  '*  Gold  Coins,"  lig.  8 ; 
but  there  are  differences  in  the  one  we  have  under  considera- 
tion, which  are  particularly  interesting  to  the  numismatist, 
and  which  do  not  occur  on  any  coin  figured  by  Ruding. 
The  description  is  as  follows : 

Obverse,  In  a  tressure  of  eight  arches  pointed  with  two 
pellets,  or  imperfect  trefoils,  and  two  crosslets  on  side,  the 
royal  arms  in  centre,  surmounted  with  a  fleur-de-lis,  and 
shamrock  on  left. 

Reverse,  In  tressure,  with  fleur-de-lis  and  lions  in  the 
arches,  a  cross  fleury,  having  stars  at  the  angles,  and  a  fleur- 
de-lis  in  centre. 

This  coin  was  brought  me  for  identification  by  Mr.  Paul 
Corti,  watchmaker,  &c.,  who  bought  it  of  the  workman. 

A  very  interesting  relic  was  found  in  Bartholomew  Street 
in  excavating  for  a  sewer  drain  this  year  (1879).  It  is  a 
tradesman's  mark,  made  of  lead,  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  round,  and  was  cast  with  the  name  of  the  tradesman  on 
it ;  namely,  cL/VUD  passavante.  These  circular  pieces  were 
the  trade  marks  of  the  day ;  and  it  was  compulsory  with  all 
workers  in  cloth  to  ailix  to  each  piece  a  distinctive  mark, 
their  seal  of  lead  serving  as  a  token  or  mark  of  the  length  or 
quality  of  the  cloth  proffered  for  sale.  This  was  an  enact- 
ment anterior  to  1446.  Some  of  these  marks  were  very 
handsomely  got  up,  embellished  with  scrolls,  and  gilded,  as  is 
the  one  we  have  under  consideration.  But  what  makes  this 
one  so  particularly  interesting  is,  that  this  Claud  Passavante 
was  one  of  the  French  refugees  or  Huguenots,  and  who  was 
the  first,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  to  introduce  the  manufac- 
ture of  Tapestry  into  Exeter,  or  perhaps  Devonshire.  The 
story  of  the  introduction  of  this  trade  into  the  old  city  is 
this :  The  first  manufactory  of  tai)estry  on  the  plan  of  that 
of  the  Gobelins  was  established  in  England  by  an  ex- 
Capuchin  monk,  Father  Nobert,  whom  Benedict  XIV.  (1740) 
sent  hither  as  a  missionary.  Discouraged  perhaps  by  the  ill 
success  of  his  attempts  at  conversion,  he  secularised  himself, 
and  founded  under  the  name  of  Parisot  a  tapestry  manufactory 
at  Fulham.  The  Eu^lish  nobility  assisted  him  in  his  enter- 
prise by  a  loan  of  £10,000.  This  first  attempt  was  not 
fortunate.  The  manufactory  was  obliged  to  be  sold,  and  a 
refugee  named  Passavante  bought  it,  and  transferred  it  to 
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Exeter,  and  whose  mauagement  made  it  prosper.  He  also 
secured  some  of  the  workmen  from  the  Gobelins,  wlio  had 
been  enticed  to  this  country  by  his  predecessor  in  this 
manufacture.  Mr.  S.  Smiles,  in  his  History  of  the  Hugtie7iot% 
says  that  Passavante  obtained  workmen  directly  from  the 
Gobelins  at  Paris. 

In  the  Oentleinan's  Magazine  for  August  30th,  1764,  p.  385, 
it  is  stated  that  ''a  manufactory  is  set  up  at  Fulham  for 
carpets  and  tapestry,  and  dying  scarlet,  on  the  plan  of  tiioso 
at  Chaillot,  and  the  Gobelins  at  Paris,  and  for  dying  black  as 
at  Sedan.  The  Gobelins  is  named  from  two  brothers,  dyers, 
&c.  From  Chaillot  two  workmen  upon  some  disguise  came 
to  London  in  1750,  and  having  raised  some  money  by  sub- 
scription, began  a  carpet  in  a  room  at  Westminster;  but 
they  soon  contracted  debts  which  they  were  not  able  to  pay, 
and  therefore  entered  into  partnership  with  a  tradesman  in 
London ;  but  he  not  finding  his  account  in  it  again  left  them 
to  struggle  by  themselves.  In  this  distress  they  applied  to 
M.  Parisot,  the  present  manager  at  Fulham,"  &c.  If  this 
story  of  Claud  Pixssavante  be  connect,  there  must  have  been  a 
manufactory  of  tapestry  at  Fulham  long  before  1754 ;  and  one 
of  the  family  of  Parisot,  a  descendant  probably  of  the  original 
founder,  conducted  the  fresh  undertaking  in  1754.  But  from 
the  above  statement  of  the  manufactory  being  then  set  up,  it 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  for  the  first  time,  which  could  not 
be  the  case  if  the  story  of  Passavaute*s  be  coiTcct,  of  his 
buying  the  plant,  and  transplanting  it  to  Exeter. 

According  to  Mr.  R.  Dymond*s  History  of  St,  Leonardos, 
Exeter,  p.  28  (foot-note),  the  following  inscription  on  a  tomb- 
stone occurs :  "  Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Mr.  John  Hanil,  of  ye 
city  of  Exon,  merchant,  who  died  October  17th,  1740,  in  the 
31st  year  of  his  age.  Also  the  body  of  Frances,  his  widow, 
late  wife  of  Mr.  Claud  Passavante,  of  ye  same  city,  merchant, 
who  departed  this  life  ye  27th  of  August  .  .  .  Aged  49 ;"  so 
that  Passavante  must  have  come  to  Exeter  at  a  much  earlier 
date  than  the  setting  up  of  the  carpet  and  tapestry  manu- 
fectory  at  Fulham  in  1754. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware  no  mention  is  made  in  any  history  of 
the  trades  carried  on  in  the  city  of  Exeter  of  the  manufacture 
of  either  tapestry  or  of  carpets,  which  appear  "to  have  been 
the  two  staple  products  of  the  looms  of  Fulham  of  which 
Mr.  Passavante  was  the  purchaser,  and  which  he  is  credited 
with  bringing  to  Exeter.  If  the  following  (in  the  Exeter  and 
Plymouth  Gazette,  December  15th,  1871,  copied  from  an  old 
almanack)  be  correct,  Mr.  Passavante  must  have  been  an 
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Exeter  merchant  prior  to  his  buying  the  tapestry  manufactory 
in  1754.  "October  11th,  1750.  The  new  walk  was  begun 
by  Mr.  Claud  Passavante*s  orders  in  the  Fryers."  Now  whe- 
ther this  was  the  Claud  Passavante  who  brought  the  tapestry 
works  to  Exeter,  or  his  son,  named  after  the  father,  is  not 
very  clear,  but  from  the  reading  on  the  tombstone  relative  to 
his  widoWy  I  should  presume  that  this  note  refers  to  the  son. 

In  the  city  archives  appears  a  case  32  cmd  33  King 
George  II.,  relative  to  Claud  Passavante,  late  of  the  city  of 
Exeter,  merchant,  who  was  attached  to  answer  the  suit  of 
the  Mayor  and  Chamber  of  Exeter  for  non-payment  of  dues 
for  landing  olive  oil  at  Topsham  Quay.  In  1752  he  had  paid 
the  dues  for  landing  of  olive  oil,  but  in  1754  he  appears  to 
have  demurred  or  refused  to  pay  the  dues ;  hence  the  suit 
It  would  appear  from  this  that  he  traded  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  but  from  the  date  of  this  case  I  should  presume  this 
to  iiave  been  Claud  Passavante  the  younger,  and  not  the 
Claud  of  the  tapestry  works.  Any  notes  on  the  history  of 
the  tapestry  manufactory  would  be  interesting. 

One  of  the  tokens,  as  they  are  generally  called,  found  in 
making  the  sewer  in  Bartholomew  Street,  is  of  a  laif^r  size 
than  tokens  generally  are,  and  it  is  interesting  as  being  of  a 
rather  uncommon  type : 

Obv.  A  single-masted  ship,  with  high  poop  and  flag  flying  over 
stem.     Legend  indistinct. 
Jtcv.  Square  shield,  with  four  fleur-de-lis.     Legend 

This  is  what  is  known  as  a  "  galley  halfpenny,"  originally 
brought  from  Venice.  In  1411  a  statute  was  enacteil  for- 
bidding the  currency  of  galley  halfpence,  but  such  was  the 
want  of  coins  of  small  value  by  the  poorer  classes  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  they  were  suppressed. 

In  1414  writs  were  issued  by  the  Mayor  of  London  to 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  these  moneys  into  England ;  it 
was  therefore  commanded  that  all  merchants  and  others  of 
Venice  who  should  enter  the  port  of  London  should  be 
diligently  searched  to  know  whether  such  money  were  within 
their  galleys. 

Having  once  got  into  circulation  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
those  coins  got  distributed  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

There  were  besides  these  copper  moneys  coins  of  silver 
also  called  "  galley  halfpence."  Stow  says  (Survey  of  London), 
*'  that  the  galley  men  had  a  certain  coin  of  silver  amongst 
themselves,  which  were  halfpence  of  Genoa,  and  were  called 
galley  halfpence." 


ON  A  BLOCK  OF  GRANITE  FROM  THE  SALCOMBE 

FISHING  GROUNDS. 

BY   ABTHUB   ROOPE   HUNT,   M.A.,    F.O.S. 
(Read  at  Ilfraoombe,  July,  1879.) 


Although  the  dredge  of  the  naturalist  and  the  trawl  of  the 
fisherman  are  seldom  resorted  to  except  for  the  sake  of  the 
living  organisms  they  aflFord — whether  to  grace  the  cases  of 
the  museum  or  the  slab  of  the  fishmonger's  shop — it  occa- 
sionally happens  that  in  the  sand  and  stones  brought  to  the 
surface  the  geologist  will  find  indications  of  the  rock  forma- 
tions of  the  bottom  deserving  his  careful  attention. 

In  the  year  1872  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  dredging 
in  Torbay  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  in  company  with  a 
very  experienced  old  fisherman,  who  managed  my  boat. 
Being  well  acquainted  with  all  the  fishing  grounds  in  the 
English  Channel  frequented  by  the  Brixham  trawlers,  he 
was  in  a  position  to  aflbrd  me  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  respecting  the  nature  of  the  bottom  on  those 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Devonshire  which,  from  depth  of  water 
or  distance,  were  inaccessible  to  my  small  craft  and  her 
dredges.  When  my  informant's  remarks  seemed  of  sufficient 
interest  I  entered  them  in  a  note-book,  keeping  as  far  as 
possible  to  his  own  words.  One  of  these  notes,  dated  the 
13th  March,  1872,  though  jotted  down  hurriedly  and  with 
no  polishing  of  any  sort,  may  perhaps  be  transcribed  here  as 
being  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  present  paper.  It  is 
as  follows : 

"13th  March.  Stockman  tells  me  that  two  or  three  miles  off 
the  Bolt  the  ground  is  rough  with  granite  and  other  stones,  small 
pieces.  About  twenty  miles  south  of  the  Start  the  trawlers  have 
'  oilen  times '  had  to  collect  crews  to  haul  the  trawls,  owing  to  the 
blocks  of  rounded  granite — proper  granite,  as  round  sometimes  as 
an  apple,  and  half  a  ton  in  weighty  'all  that'     Sometimes  the 
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trawls,  even  when  alongside,  break  away,  and  are  lost  from  the 
weight  of  the  stones.  '  I  Imve  seen  blue  granite  like  that  one 
there'  (puinting  to  a  picice  of  greenstone  in  the  boat  which  had 
l»e(?n  dredged  by  a  fisherman  on  the  previous  day  close  to  the  Berry 
Head),  *  and  I  have  seen  a  ligliter  sort.'  The  blocks  are  found  over 
a  large  extent  of  sea  bottom,  extending  from  south  of  the  Eddy- 
stone  to  south  of  tlie  Start.  '  When  English  land  lost  sight  of 
you  (are)  outside  of  the  rough  ground — say,  twenty  live  miles.' " 

Although  Stockman  could  not  distinguish  granite  from 
greenstone,  and  although  on  another  occasion  he  described  a 
round  block  which  had  been  brought  into  Brixham  from  the 
Salcombe  grounds  as  like  marble,  there  remained  little  doubt 
in  my  own  mind  that  the  trawled  blocks  really  were  granite, 
and  that  a  tract  of  that  rock  unknown  to  science  formed  the 
bottom  of  the  English  Channel  off  the  southern  headlands 
of  Devonshire. 

That  the  existence  of  granite  in  that  locality  had  been 
surmised  by  geologists,  and  that  proof  or  disproof  of  its  exia- 
t<3nce  was  desirable  in  order  to  solve  a  problem  regarding 
certain  of  the  rocks  of  South  Devon,  was  unknown  to  me 
until  the  meeting  of  the  Devonshire  Association  at  Kings- 
bridge,  in  the  year  1877.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  W.  PengeUy, 
F.R.S.,  read  a  paper  entitled, "  Notes  on  Boulders  and  Scratched 
Stones  in  South  Devon,"  wherein,  speaking  of  the  Benystone 
Itock,  the  following  passage  occurs : 

*^lf  .  .  .  the  rock  has  been  metamorphosed,  it  is  not  incon- 
ceivable that  subtermnean  gninitoid  rocks  may  exist  in  various 
directions  very  far  from  Dartmoor,  and,  without  reaching  the 
surface  anywliere,  may  in  cert^iin  places  rise  very  near  it  in  sliarp 
conical  miisse.s,  and  that  such  metiimoq>hosis  as  the  Berrystone  has 
undergone  may  be  due  to  such  a  subterranean  boss.  Such  an  ex- 
planation of  the  more  highly  metamorphosed  condition  of  the 
i^ocks  extending  from  the  Start  Point  to  the  Bolt  Tail  in  the 
southern  angle  of  Devonshire^ — the  cause  of  which  is  no  more 
exposed  to  view  than  in  the  case  now  under  notice — ^has  been 
suggested  by  Dr.  Harvey  IIoU,  f.g.s.,  and  the  late  Mr.  J.  Beete 
Jukes,  F.11.S.,  &c.,  and  a  glance  at  the  known  distribution  of 
granitoid  rocks  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Lundy  Island  will 
sliow  that  it  has  at  least  an  air  of  probability."  (Traruf,  Devon. 
Atisuc.f  vol.  ix.,  p.  182.) 

Geologists  having  thus  surmised  that  granite  might  be 
present  off  the  Bolt,  and  fishermen  declaring  they  had  actu- 
ally found  it  there,  it  was  evidently  very  desirable  that  a 
block  of  the  stone  should  l)e  brought  on  shore,  to  decide  the 
(question  once  for  all.    To  effect  this  would  be  no  easy  matter, 
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and  I  saw  no  prospect  of  doing  so  until  the  following  year, 
1878,  when  my  friend  Mr.  W.  T.  Baynes  built  a  trawler  at 
Brixham,  and  kindly  interested  himself  about  the  subject. 
In  the  meantime,  in  November  1877,  I  was  informed  by  my 
then  boatman,  W.  Brown,  that  a  Brixham  trawler  had  recently 
dropped  "a  big  round  stone*'  from  tlie  Salcombe  grounds  in 
the  bay  near  Torquay,  and  that  it  had  already  proclaimed 
its  presence  by  damaging  one  of  the  Torquay  seines  to  the 
extent  of  some  thirty  pounds.  The  vessel  had  apparently 
found  the  stone  too  heavy  to  handle  out  at  sea,  and  had  run 
into  Torbay,  under  cover  of  the  land,  to  get  rid  of  it 

On  Saturday  evening,  October  5th,  1878,  Mr.  Baynes  gave 
me  the  welcome  information  that  the  stone  I  wanted  was 
safe  on  the  deck  of  his  trawler  at  Brixham,  where  the  skipper 
had  consented  to  keep  it  until  the  following  Monday  morning, 
so  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it;  but,  in 
order  to  do  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  be  at  Brixham  by 
9  a.m.,  so  as  to  prevent  any  delay  in  the  vessel's  proceeding 
to  sea  as  usual.  Besides  making  this  arrangement  for  me, 
Mr.  Baynes  laid  me  under  the  additional  obligation  of  offering 
to  take  me  across  the  bay  in  his  yacht,  the  trains  not  being 
convenient  at  so  early  an  hour. 

It  had  been  my  original  intention  simply  to  inspect  the 
stone  before  it  was  thrown  overboard  ;  but  as  it  seemed  a  pity 
not  to  secure  so  genuine  and  well-authenticated  a  specimen, 
it  was  decided,  after  communication  with  Mr.  Pengelly,  as 
the  time  did  not  suffice  for  obtaining  the  sanction  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society  for  the 
purchase  of  the  stone,  that  it  should  nevertheless,  if  possible, 
be  bought  for  the  Society,  in  hopes  that  the  Committee  would 
ultimately  confirm  the  transaction,  unauthorized  though  it 
might  have  been.  This  they  were  good  enough  to  do,  and 
the  stone  is  now  the  property  of  the  Society,  and  in  their 
Museum  at  Torquay. 

On  boarding  the  Pelican,  Mr.  Baynes's  trawler,  on  October 
7th,  a  glance  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  that  the  great  sub- 
angular  block  lying  on  her  deck  under  the  trawl-net  was 
really  granite,  and  that  her  skipper,  by  bringing  it  in  from 
sea  and  retaining  it  so  long  on  board  for  inspection,  had  un- 
doubtedly established  a  geological  fact  of  no  little  interest. 
An  arrangement  was  immediately  made  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  stone  to  Torquay,  and  within  two  hours  of  its  purchase 
it  was  deposited  on  the  premises  of  the  Torquay  Natural 
History  Society,  in  the  Babbicombe  Road.  On  its  way  thither 
the  cart  which  conveyed  it  from  the  new  pier  was  placed  on 
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the  weighing-place,  and  the  weight  of  the  granite  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  9  i^  cwt 

Before  leaving  the  Pelican  I  endeavoured  to  ascertain  fiom 
the  master  the  exact  spot  where  he  took  the  stone,  and  he 
informed  nie  that  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  bore  north- 
west fifteen  miles,  and  the  Start  north-east*  On  enquiring 
whether  the  distance  and  bearings  of  the  Eddystone  were 
not  guesses,  as  the  lighthouse  would  be  scarcely  visible  from 
a  vessel  so  far  off,  he  replied  that  it  could  be  seen  from  the 
rigging.  He  was  quite  confident  as  to  the  exact  spot,  within 
half-a-mile  or  so.  He  agreed  with  me  that  it  was  very  8a^ 
prising  that  there  were  such  large  stones  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  and  said  that  on  one  occasion  he  had  taken  four  at  one 
time,  though  not  so  large  as  the  specimen  under  considentioB. 
He  af&rmed  that  the  stones  were  not  always  of  the  same 
kind,  but  that  some  were  of  a  sandstone  so  soft  that  thej 
could  be  broken  up  with  a  hammer;  and  on  being  asked 
whether  these  soft  stones  contained  any  bits  of  bright  quaiti, 
he  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Whilst  on  board  the  trawler,  one  of  the  crew  told  Ml 
Baynes's  yachtsman  that  one  of  the  Brixham  vessels  had 
recently  brought  in  six  stones,  the  smallest  of  which  wu  as 
much  as  two  men  could  lift  overboard.  He  also  stated  to  me, 
that  some  time  previously  two  blocks  had  been  brought  on 
shore,  one  of  which  had  been  built  into  the  foundation  of 
the  Mission  Church,  and  the  other  was,  he  believed,  in  a 
place  where  it  could  be  seen  at  the  Orphans'  Home. 

All  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  **  Salcombe  Grounds" 
assert  that  these  scattered  blocks  cover  a  large  tract  in  the 
channel,  and  this  statement  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
fishermen  are  so  constantly  coming  in  contact  with  them. 
Were  they  very  local  they  could  be  avoided  as  easily  as  any 
other  known  obstacles,  such  as  sunken  wrecks,  of  which  un- 
fortunately there  are  too  many. 

On  examining  the  chart  it  will  be  seen  that  the  compass 
bearings  and  the  distance  of  the  Eddystone  as  given  by  the 
master  of  the  Pelican  are  not  quite  consistent,  as  with  the 
Start  bearing  N.E.,  and  the  Eddystone  N.W.,  the  latter 
would  be  more  nearly  twenty-five  miles  than  fifteen  from  the 
original  position  of  the  block.  However,  great  accuracy  in 
compass  bearings  must  not  be  expected  from  men  who, 
fishing  as  they  do  in  most  cases  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
shore,  have  little  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  that  instrument, 
and  who  rely  far  more  on  well-known  landmarks  than  on 

*  All  the  compasa  bearings  in  this  paper  are  magnetic 
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anything  else  for  fixing  their  positions  when  on  the  fishing 

grounds.     Instead  of  N.W.  and  N.E.,  the  bearings  are  just  as 

likely  to  have  been  N.N.W.  and  E.N.E.  respectively,  in  which 

case  the  Eddystone  would  have  been  some  seventeen  miles  off, 

and  the  Bolt,  the  nearest  land,  about  the  same  distance. 

Though  certainty  is  clearly  beyond  our  reach  in  the  present 

instance^  after  a  careful  consideration  with  the  chart  before 

me  of  the  bearings  given  me  by  the  master  of  the  Pelican^ 

and  allowing  a  considerable  latitude  on  either  side  of  N.W. 

and  N.E.  respectively,  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  position  may 

be  assigned  to  the  granite  block  within  the  limits  of  not  less 

than  ten  miles,  and  of  not  more  than  twenty  miles,  from  the 

nearest  land,  which  land  in  any  case  would  be  some  part  of 

the  promontory  between  the  Bolt  Tail  and  the  Prawla 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  to  discuss  the 
bearings  of  the  newly-discovered  granite  on  the  geology  of 
the  neighbouring  coast,  or  to  .deal  with  any  of  the  minera- 
logical  or  geological  problems  which  may  present  themselves 
in  connection  with  it ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  in  conclusion  to 
consider  one  or  two  suggestions  that  are  constantly  offered  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  Salcombe  stones.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  me  more  than  once  that  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  laden  or 
baUasted  with  granite  would  suffice  to  account  for  the 
presence  of  blocks  of  that  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
but  this  hypothesis  is  untenable,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
vessels  ever  carry  cargoes  of  rough,  unhewn  blocks,  or  that 
they  are  ever  ballasted  with  stones  nearly  half  a  ton  in 
weight.  Further,  as  the  stones  are  spread  over  a  large  area, 
a  considerable  number  of  wrecks  would  be  necessary,  even 
were  the  "wreck"  hypothesis  not  inadmissible  for  other 
reasons. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  advanced ;  viz.,  that  tlie  mode 
of  transport  was  ice.  Now  if  ice  has  been  the  vehicle  to 
convey  these  large  stones,  it  must  have  been  in  the  form  of  a 
glacier  or  ice-sheet  from  the  neighbouring  land,  or  in  the 
rorm  of  floating  icebergs.  But  if  blocks  of  granite  were 
brought  down  from  the  granite  districts  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  by  land -ice  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  find 
some  traces  of  such  blocks  deposited  in  transit ;  and  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  were  brought  by  floating  ice  from  distant 
rmons,  it  remains  to  be  explained  why  they  should  be  found 
ooTlected  together  in  a  limited  area  of  the  English  Channel. 
I  have  already  shown  that  tlie  fishermen  talk  of  hard  granite 
and  soft,  and  of  granite  as  round  as  an  apple,  from  which  it 
is  clear  that  some  of  the  blocks  have  been  subject  to  a  good 
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deal  of  abrasion,  atmospheric  or  marine ;  but  the  specimen  at 
Torquay  tells  a  different  tale,  and  its  well-preserved  angles 
are  scarcely  consistent  with  a  long  exposure  to  rain  and  frost, 
or  to  the  action  of  rolling  pebbles  or  sand  on  a  sea-beach. 

If  the  blocks  off  Salcombe  point,  as  they  appear  to  me  to 
do,  to  a  time  when  there  was  an  old  coast-line  of  granite 
outside  the  present  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Start  and  Bolt, 
it  might  occasionally  happen  that  a  block  dislodged  from  the 
cliffs  would  fall  into  comparatively  deep  water,  and  so  escape 
the  attacks  of  the  waves.  But  whatever  the  cause  of  the 
remarkable  preservation  of  the  original  form  of  the  specimen 
at  Torquay,  the  stone  itself  may  be  considered  primd  fam 
evidence  that  the  large  detached  stones  in  the  sea  off 
Salcombe  are  really  granite,  and  that  the  ground  on  which 
they  lie  is  granite  too. 

Shortly  after  the  specimen  at  Torquay  was  landed  it  was 
examined  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hincks,  b.a.,  F.R.S.,  who  has 
kindly  forwarded  to  me,  and  allowed  me  to  append  to  this 
paper,  a  list  of  the  organisms  which  he  observed  attached 
to  it. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been  indebted  to  the  Rev. 
Herbert  H.  Mayo  and  the  Rev.  E.  Lister  Salisbury  for 
further  information  concerning  the  Salcombe  stones.  In 
June  of  the  present  year  (1879)  I  visited  Brixham  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  if  possible  the  granite  stone  said  to  be 
visible  at  the  Orphans'  Home.  I  had  not  the  good  fortune 
of  seeing  Mr.  Mayo ;  but  I  was  informed  at  the  Home  that  a 
large  block  had  recently  been  buried  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Institution  to  serve  as  a  stay  for  the  pole  of  a  clothes  line, 
and  that  no  other  granite  stone  was  known  to  be  on  the 
premises.  On  my  writing  to  Mr.  Mayo,  that  gentleman 
kindly  offered  to  uncover  the  stone,  and  to  give  me  all 
the  assistance  and  information  in  his  power,  forwarding  at 
the  same  time  a  copy  of  verses  printed  at  the  Home,  and 
entitled,  "One  of  Old  Noll's  Stones;  or,  The  Stone  that's 
fit  for  the  Wall  will  never  be  left  in  the  Way,"  a  true  narra- 
tive in  verse,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Lister  Salisbury,  now  in  the 
library  of  the  Torquay  Natural  History  Society. 

As  Mr.  Mayo  in  his  letter  described  the  stone  as 
"  Guernsey  granite "  I  was  anxious  to  have  his  reasons  for 
doing  so,  and  any  further  particulars  of  the  stones  he  could 
glean  for  me.  In  reply  to  my  queries  he  kindly  wrote  as 
follows : 

"  The  name  of  the  fisherman  who  trawled  up  the  smaller  of  the 
two  stones  (that  in  the  foundation  of  St.  Peter's)  is  Geoige  Eden. 
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Sach  stones,  which  are  usually  called  Oliver  Cromwell's  stones,  are 
frequerUly  trawled  up  some  thirty  miles  off  the  Start,  and  ten  from 
the  Bolt  TaiL  The  mason  says,  *  We  call  this  "  Guernsey  "  granite 
to  distinguish  it  firom  the  "Moor  granita"*  He  gives  no  other 
reason.  .  .  .  ." 

Having  written  to  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Salisbury  on  the  same 
subject,  he  favoured  me  with  the  following  reply  : 

"  There  have  been  to  my  knowledge  three  of  "Old  XoU\s  stones  " 
brought  to  the  Brixham  Orphanage.  1st.  One  now  forms  the  door- 
step at  the  front  entrance,  a  granite  block  of  irregular  shape,  its 
surface  rather  roughly  chiseled.  To  any  one  looking  for  it  it  can 
hardly  escape  notice.  2nd.  A  block  brought  up  by  a  fisherman, 
as  described  in  the  verses,  and  left  at  the  Home  as  the  future 
foundation  for  a  seamen's  church.  This  block  was  of  a  very 
remarkable  shape,  and  seemed  to  have  been  cut  naturally  or  artifi- 
cially for  the  quoin  of  a  building.  A  builder  to  whom  I  showed 
it  at  once  declared  that  it  had  been  so  cut,  and  that  he  could  see 
the  marks  of  the  chisel  upon  it.  I  could  never  feel  so  certain  on 
this  point,  knowing  as  I  did  from  residence  in  Cornwall  the 
regular  and  rectangular  forms  in  which  blocks  of  granite  are  often 
to  be  found.  .  .  .  This  block  now  forms  the  foundation-stone  of 
8t  Peter's  Mission  Chapel  at  Brixham. 

"  3rd.  Another  block  was  brought  up  by  another  fisherman  .  .  . 
still  heavier  than  either  of  the  preceding  ones,  but  of  more  irregular 
and  less  angular  proportions.  This  was  spoilt  by  the  masons  in  pre- 
paring it  for  the  Mission  Chapel ;  and  I  gave  the  other,  which  I 
hoped  to  see  the  foundation-stone  of  a  chapel  at  the  Orphans' 
Homa  It  is  this  block  I  suppose  which  is  now  applied  to  the 
useful,  if  less  honourable,  purpose  of  drying  clotlies. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  throw  more  light  on  the  legend  beyond 
what  I  endeavoure<l  to  record  in  the  verses  you  have  read.  I 
related  it  there  simply  as  I  heard  it  from  the  fishermen  themselves, 
who  could  give  no  further  particulars.  .  .  .  The  surface  of  the 
blocks  I  have  seen  is  very  remarkable,  and  has  the  appearance  to 
my  mind  rather  of  being  worn  or  ground  down  by  abrasion  than 
cut  by  a  chisel.  They  lie  on  a  soft  bottom,  and  at  too  great  a  depth 
to  be  affected  by  the  waves." 

On  receipt  of  Mr.  Salisbury's  letter  T  proceeded  to  Brixham, 
and  examined  the  stone  forming  part  of  the  doorstep  of  the 
Orphans'  Home.  Its  origin  had  been  quite  lost  sight  of,  and 
its  very  existence  as  granite  was  unknown  to  the  inmates  of 
the  institution."  I  had  myself  overlooked  it  on  the  occasion 
of  my  previous  visit;  but  now,  with  the  aid  of  a  pail  of 
water,  and  one  of  the  boys  summoned  by  Mr.  Mayo,  the 
character  of  the  stone  was  soon  revealed.  As  far  as  T  could 
judge  by  a  superficial  examination  the  granite  is  identical  in 

VOL.   XI.  u 
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character  with  the  block  at  Torquay.  The  lai^e  block  buried 
in  the  playground  of  the  Orphanage  consists  of  quite  a 
different  stone.  It  is  a  grey  granite  of  extremely  fine  grain, 
and  excessively  hard.  Mr.  Mayo  was  good  enough  to  present 
me  with  two  fragments  which  he  had  had  broken  off  from 
this  stone.  One  of  these  can  be  seen  in  the  Maseam  of  the 
Torquay  Natural  History  Society. 

LIST  OP  HYDROIDA  AND  POLYZOA  ON  A  BLOCK  OF  GRANITE 
FROM  THE  SALGOMBE  FISHING  GROUNDS. 

BT  THB   REV.   THOMAS  HIN0K8,  B.A.,  F.R.8. 

The  block  is  incrusted  with  the  common  £alanuM,  Strpulm^  and  Ahi$mm^> 
The  rest  of  its  popalation  consisted  chiefly  of  Hydr^iia  and  PoifaoM,  of 
which  Uie  foUowing  species  were  observed : 

HYDROIDA. 

Clytia  Johnstoni,  Alder. 

Filellum  serpens,  Hassall,  on  Sert.  ahietincL 

Sertularella  polyzonias,  Linn. 

Diphasia  attenuata,  Hincks. 

Diphasia  pinnata,  Pallas.     Exclusively  a  south-western  fonn. 

Sertularia  argentea,  Ellis  and  Solander. 

S.  abietina,  Linn. 

Hydralhnania  falcata,  Linn. 

Antonnularia  antennina,  Linn. 

Aglaophenia  myriophyllum,  Linn. 

Plumularia  setacea,  EXLis. 

Plumularia  siliquosa,  Hincks.  This  species  was  originally  ob- 
tained in  Guernsey.  It  has  also  been  noticed  in  Comwallt 
at  Goran  Haven,  by  Mr.  Poach.  This  is  only  the  third 
record  of  its  occurrence. 

POLYZOA. 
Bicellaria  ciliata,  Linn. 
Collaria  fistulosa,  Linn. 
Ccllaria  sinuosa,  HassaU. 

Collepora  Costazii,  Audouin  (  =  C.  Hassalliiy  Johnsfccr). 
Cellepora  avicularis,  Hincks. 
Crisia  obumea,  Linn. 


THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  THE  ROCKS 
EXTENDING   FROM   HOPE   COVE  TO  START   BAY, 

SOUTH    DEVON. 

BY   W.    PENGELLT,    r.R.8.,    P.0.8. 
(Bead  at  Ilfracombe,  July,  1879.) 


I.   INTRODUCTION. 

Mr.  a.  R  Hunt,  in  his  paper  On  a  Block  of  Oranitefrom  the 
Salcombe  Fishing  0 rounds  (See  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  xi. 
pp.  311-318),  speaks  of  a  "problem  regarding  certain  of  the 
rocks  of  South  Devon,"  in  the  solution  of  which  the  said 
block  was  likely  to  be  of  considerable  service.  The  objects  I 
have  in  view  in  this  communication  are  to  state  What  are  the 
rocks,  What  is  the  problem,  and,  especially,  What  is  the 
probable  connection  of  the  Block  of  Granite  with  the  solution. 

The  Rocks  are  those  more  or  less  crystalline  beds  which 
compose  the  southern  angle  of  Devon,  lying  south  of  a  line 
from  Hope  Cove  in  Bigbury  Bay  on  the  west  to  Hall  Sands 
in  Start  Bay  on  the  east,  and  containing  the  headlands  known 
as  the  Start  and  Prawle  Points,  and  the  Bolt  Head  and  Tail. 

The  Problem  is  to  determine  the  agency  by  which  the  said 
rocks  have  acquired  their  present  characters,  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  not  congenital,  but  metamorphic. 

The  Granite  Block  is  supposed  to  indicate  an  axis  of  plu- 
tonic  rocks  and  plutonic  action,  which,  being  subjacent  and 
adjacent  to  the  beds  in  question,  have  deprived  them  of  most 
of  the  characters  of  ordinary  sedimentary  deposits,  and  given 
them  those  they  now  possess. 

II.   LITERATURE  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

As  a  matter  of  justice  to  those  who  have  directed  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  in  the  interest  of  those  to  whom  the 
question  may  be  new,  it  seems  best  to  lay  before  the  reader, 
and  in  chronological  order,  a  list  of  Works  and  Papers  from 
which  may  be  learnt  what  has  already  been  written  on  it. 

u  2 
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1.  A  Narrative  of  tJie  Building  and  a  Description  of  the 
Construction  of  the  Eddystone  LigMhmiM  with  Stone.  By  John 
Suieaton,  Civil  Engineer,  F.R.S.,  2nd  Ed.,  1813. 

2.  Geological  Sui*vcy  of  some  parts  of  the  Country  near 
Plymouth,  particularly  between  the  Plym  and  Tamar.  By  John 
Prideaux,  Member  of  the  Plymouth  Institution.  Transadions 
if  thii  Plymouth  Institution,  1830,  pp.  19-44.  (The  date  on 
which  this  Paper  was  read  is  not  stated.) 

3.  On  the  Physical  Structure  of  Devonshire,  and  on  the  Svih 
divisions  and  Geological  Relations  of  its  Older  StraiifUd 
Deposits.  By  Rev.  Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  F.B.S.,  &a, 
Woodwardian  Professsor  of  Geology  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge;  and  Koderick  Irapey  Murchison,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
v.p.G.s.  Kead  14th  June,  1837.  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  Second  Series,  vol.  v.  pp.  633-703. 

4.  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Wed 
So7iurset  By  Henry  T.  De  La  Beche,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Director  of  the 
Ordnance  Geological  Survey,  1839. 

5.  The  Natural  History  of  South  Devon,  By  J.  C.  Bellamy, 
Surgeon.     1839. 

6.  On  tlic  Fmvnatimi  of  the  Rocks  of  South  Wales  and  SavA 
Western  England.  By  Sir  Henry  T.  De  la  Beche,  F.RA, 
Director-General  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Memoirs  of  tlie  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain^ 
and  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Geology  in  London,  vol.  i, 
1846,  pp.  1-296. 

7.  On  tlie  Slate  Rods  of  Devon  aiid  Cornwall,  By  the  Rev. 
A.  Sedgwick,  F.R.S.,  G.S.,  &c.  Bead  5th  November,  1851.  Tk 
Quarterly  Joiwnal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  voL  viii., 
pp.  1-19. 

8.  On  the  Possible  Extension  of  the  Coal-Measures  heneoA 
the  South  Eastern  Part  of  England,  By  R.  Godwin- Austen, 
i:s(i.,  F.K.S.,  F.G.s.  Read  30th  May,  1855.  lUd.,  xi,  532-6, 
and  xii.,  38-73. 

9  Observations  on  tlie  Geology  of  the  South-western  Coast  of 
Devonshire.  By  William  I*engelly,  Esq.,  F.G.S.  Read  October, 
1850.  Transact ioiiH  of  tliC  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Com- 
wall,  vol.  vii.  pp.  291-7. 

10.  Tlie  Denudation  of  Rocks  in  Devonshire,  By  W.  Pen- 
gelly,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.  Read  20th  July,  1864.  Report  and 
Transactions  of  th^;  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  Literature,  and  Art,  vol.  i.,  part  iii.,  pp.  42-69. 

11.  The  Red  Sandstones,  Conglomerates,  and  Marls  of 
Devonshire,  part  iii.  By  W.  Pengelly,  F.R.8.,  F.G.s.  Read  30tn 
March,  1865.     Annual  Report  and  Transactions  of  the  Flf- 
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mouth  InstitiUian  and  Devon  and  Cornwall  Natural  History 
Society,  1864-5,  pp.'  13-50. 

12.  Notes  on  Parts  of  South  Devon  and  Cornwall,  with 
Remarks  on  the  true  Relations  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  to  the 
Devonian  Formation,  By.  J.  Beete  Jukes,  m.a.,  F.R.S.  Kead 
before  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of  Ireland,  November 
13th,  1867. 

13.  On  the  Older  Rocks  of  South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall. 
By  Harvey  B.  HoU,  M.D.,  f.g.s.  Read  22nd  April,  1868.  The 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  vol. 
xxiv.,  pp.  400-454. 

14.  Notes  on  Recent  Notices  of  the  Geology  and  Palceontology 
of  Devonshire,  part  iv.  By  W.  Pengelly,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  Read 
2nd  August,  1877.  Report  and  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art,  voL  ix.,  pp.  409-448. 

III.  POSITION  OF  OPINION  ON  THE  SUBJECT  PRIOR  TO  1878. 

The  position  of  opinion  prior  to  October,  1878,  respecting 
the  Schists  of  the  southern  angle  of  Devon,  and  the  steps  by 
which  it  had  been  reached,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  fairly  shown 
by  the  following  discussion  of  facts  recorded  in  the  Biblio- 
graphy just  named. 

The  Eddystone  Rocks : — "  The  congeries  of  rocks  called  tlie 
Eddystone,"  says  Mr.  Smeaton,  "  appear  to  me  to  be  all  of  the 
same  kind  of  stone,  and  of  a  kind  so  peculiar,  that  I  have  not 
seen  any  stone  exactly  like  it  in  Cornwall  or  Devonshire,  or 
indeed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  ...  It  is  of  a  kind  that 
in  Cornwall  they  call  a  KUlas  or  hard  slate;  but  the  substance 
thereof  appears  to  be  the  same  nearly,  as  the  Moor-stone  or 
Granite  of  that  county ;  and  it  is  in  every  respect  quite  as 
hard.  It  differs  from  the  Moor-stone  in  this;  instead  of  being 
composed  of  grains  or  small  fragments,  united  by  a  strong 
cement,  interspersed  with  a  shining  talky  substance,  as  the 
Cornish  Moor-stone  in  general  appears  to  be,  it  is  composed 
of  the  like  matter  formed  into  Lamina3,  conmionly  from  one- 
twentieth  to  one-sixth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  the 
shining  talky  particles  lying  between  the  Laminae."  {Narra- 
tive, Bk.  I.,  Ch.  I.,  Par.  11,  p.  12.) 

It  is  probable  that  by  a  kind  of  Killas  or  hard  slate,  Mr. 
Smeaton  referred  merely  to  the  schistose  and  hard  characters 
of  the  rocks ;  and  this,  taken  in  connection  with  his  state- 
ment tha;t  "the  substance  thereof  appears  to  be  the  same 
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nearly,  as  the  Moor-stone  or  Granite,"  is  equivalent  to  a  de- 
scription of  the  rocks  as  Gneiss. 

According  to  Mr.  John  Prideaux,  the  Eddystone  rocks 
consist  of  Gneiss  and  Granite  (See  Trans.  Plym.  Inst.,  1860, 
p.  40);  and  in  his  Catalogue  of  Geological  SpecvinenSj  tlie 
specimens  forming  his  Oroup  F, — ^all  from  the  Eddystone 
rocks — are  described  as  "1.  Gneiss;"  "2.  Gneiss,  passing 
into  Granite;"  and  "3.  Granite,"  p.  44. 

The  presence  of  Gneiss  is  confirmed  by  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche 
{li-ep,,  p.  32),  but,  unfortunately  for  his  reputation  as  referee, 
he  speaks  also  of  Gneiss  near  the  Prawle  Point  (Bep,,  pp. 
27-32),  where  no  one  else  appears  to  have  detected  it  It 
would  almost  seem  that  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  though 
writing  before  the  publication  of  De  la  Beche's  Report,  had 
a  sceptical  eye  on  the  statement  respecting  Gneiss  at  the 
Prawle,  when  they  remarked  *'  nor  did  we  see  a  single  block 
to  which  we  should  give  the  name  of  gneiss."  {Trans.  Oeol. 
Sac.  London,  ser.  2,  vol.  v.,  p.  659.)  The  presence  of  ffnntf 
at  the  Eddystone,  however,  is  admitted  on  all  hands. 

With  regard  to  the  Eddystone  Oranite,  Mr.  Prideaux's 
statement  is  probably  less  certain.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  J.  C. 
Bellamy  mentions  its  occurrence  there  (Nat,  Hist.  S.  Devon, 
p.  13),  but  this  is  scarcely  confirmatory,  as  he  states  in  the 
same  passage  that  it  is  met  with  at  the  Bolt  Head — a  state- 
ment which  no  one  acquainted  with  the  district  will  be  pre- 
pared to  accept.  Again,  it  is  admitted  by,  at  least,  some 
eminent  geologists  to  be  almost  impossible  to  distinguisli  in 
all  cases  between  Gneiss  and  Granite :  thus,  the  late  Mr.  J. 
B.  Jukes  says,  "  Some  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  the  Alps 
.  .  .  which  are,  I  believe,  in  reality  gneiss,  nevertheless  re- 
semble granite  so  completely,  that  no  one  looking  at  a  hand 
specimen,  or  even  a  single  block,  however  large,  would  ven- 
ture to  pronounce  it  other  than  a  genuine  granitic  rock.** 
(Studenfs  Mantuxl  of  Geology,  By  J.  Beete  Jukes,  M.A.,  F.RA, 
1862,  p.  170.)  Mr.  John  Prideaux,  however,  was  no  mean 
authority  on  such  a  question:  bred  a  chemist,  eigoying  a 
high  reputation  for  the  accuracy  of  his  analyses,  a  student  at 
the  School  of  Mines  in  Paris,  having  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  Mineralogy,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Cornish  Mining 
School  during  three  years,  and  the  friend  and  correspondent 
of  ]>erzeliu3  [Trans,  Plynu  Inst,  1859-60),  his  statement 
that  gmnite  occurs  in  the  Eddystone  rocks,  is  not  to  he 
lightly  set  aside.* 


*  P.8.   Since  this  ^laper  was  written,  I  have,  throagh  the  kindneM  of 
Mr.  II.  N.  Worth,  f.o.s.,  acquired  specimens  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
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The  Crystalline  Character  of  the  Start  and  Bolt  Rocks : — 
With  the  exception  of  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  who,  without 
ignoiiDg  the  metamorphic  hypothesis,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  schists  of  the  Start  and  Bolt  district  had  possessed 
their  present  crystalline  character  during  the  entire  period  of 
their  existence,  all  others  who  have  written  on  the  question 
believe  the  rocks  to  have  been  metamorphosed.  Thus  Sedgwick 
and  Murchison  speak  of  them  as  '*  probably  of  metamorphic 
structure"  {Op.  dt,,  p.  662);  Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his  sub- 
sequent paper,  always  calls  them  ''metamorphic"  {Quart. 
Joum,  Oeol.  Soc,,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  3,  18,  19);  Mr.  Beete  Jukes 
held  that  the  crystalline  beds,  and  the  non-crystalline  slates 
immediately  north  of  them,  ''were  not  two  formations,  but 
only  one,  variously  altered,  and  partially  converted  into  mica- 
schist  (Notes  on  Parts  of  S,  Devon,  &c.,  p.  15) ;  and  Dr. 
Harvey  Holl  says,  "It  appears  to  me  more  probable  that 
these  micaceous  and  chloritic  rocks  are  altered  depositions  of 
Devonian  age"  {Quart,  Jour,  GeoL  Soc.  London,  vol.  xxiv., 
p.  439).  It  may  be  added  that  all  agree  in  pointing  out  that 
the  metamorphosis  is  most  pronounced  in  the  south  of  the 
district  and  fades  away  towards  the  north. 

Petrology  of  the  Crystalline  Series : — All  who  have  written 
on  them  have  recorded  the  fact  that  the  rocks  under  notice, 
as  well  as  the  unaltered  slates  immediately  north  of  them, 
dip  northwards:  Thus,  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  say,  "We 
may  see  the  two  formations  in  the  diffs  south  of  Tor  Cross. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  confusion  in  the  dip.  The  lower  beds  (com- 
posed ...  of  fine  quartzose  chloritic-slate)  though  highly 
inclined,  and  in  some  pltu^es  contorted,  dip  r^ularly  towards 
the  beds  of  the  upper  argillaceous  slates,  which  also,  for  a 
considerable  way  dip  steadily  to  the  north"  {Trans,  GeoL  Soc, 
2nd  Ser.,  vol  v.  p.  658.)  ''The  beds  at  Bolt  Tail  become 
nearly  vertical;  and  afterwards  pass  in  a  highly  inclined 
position,  and  after  repeated  undulations,  to  the  extreme 
aouthem  headlands.  The  prevailing  dip  is,  however,  to  the 
north."  (p.  659.)  "  The  crystalline  group,  commencing  more 
than  a  mile  south  of  Tor  Cross,  occupies  the  coast  to  the 
extremity  of  Start  Point.  The  highest  beds  of  this  group  are 
nearly  perpendicular — they  are  then  thrown  into  contortions 
— ^and  then  for  a  considerable  way  along  the  southern  cliff 

Eddystone  new  liffhthouse  is  now  in  course  of  erection ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doabt  that,  though  J  believe  tbem  to  be  gneissic,  tbey  have  a  very  granitoid 
character.  An  English  geologist,  who  has  long  made  a  careful  studv  of 
rockfl,  pronounced  them  Granite,  whilst  a  Overman  Professor  termed  them 
Gneiss. 
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liiive  a  steady  dip  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  about  50"."  (p. 
GOl.) 

According  to  De  la  Beche,  "  If  we  consider  the  laminationr 
of  the  mica  and  chloritic  slates  to  represent  surfaces  cor- 
responding with  those  of  beds,  the  mica  and  chlorite  slate 
system  of  this  part  of  Devonshire  is  much  contorted  with  a 
prevailing  dip  to  the  north  and  north-west."  {Rq},  pp.  27,  28.) 
*'  The  sea  cuts  off  all  view  of  their  connexion  with  other 
mineral  masses  on  the  south,  which  is  the  more  unfortunate, 
as  those  rocks  would  appear  to  rise  in  that  direction."  (p.  35.) 

Mr.  Beete  Jukes  says,  "It  appeared  to  us  that  the  rocks 
near  the  Bolt  Head  itself,  and  for  a  mile  to  the  westward  of 
it,  were  nearly  horizontal  ....  and  that  they  dipped  to  the 
north  about  Salcombe;  and  in  the  intermediate  country." 
{Notes,  p.  14.) 

We  leani  from  Dr.  HoU  that  "  although  greatly  undulated 
and  contorted,  they  [the  crystalline  series]  have  a  general  dip 
towards  the  argillaceous  slate  system  on  the  north,  which  has 
likewise  a  northern  dip."  (Qicart,  Jowni,  Ocol.  Soc,,  vol.  p.  439.) 

Position  of  the  Axis  of  Elevation : — The  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  all  the  authors  quoted  above,  that  the  dip  of  the 
altered  beds  is  northwards  from  the  southern  headlands,  is, 
of  itself,  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Axis  of  Elevation  is 
somewhere  in  the  English  Channel,  though,  perhaps,  not  far 
from  the  coast.  Some  of  the  writers,  however,  distinctly  and 
formally  enunciate  the  proposition:  Thus,  Sedgwick  aud 
Murchison  speak  of  the  "  crystalline  group  of  chloritous  and 
micaceous  slates  "as  being"  due  to  some  obscure  axis  of 
elevation,  which  has  passed  near  the  southern  promontories 
of  the  county."  {Op,  cit,  p.  662.)  "We  have  indications/'  says 
Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his  subsequent  paper, "  of  an  elevatoiy 
axis  .  .  .  ranging  along  the  southern  coasts  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall."  {Quart.  Journ.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  8,  p.  19.) 

Mr.  (Jodwin  Austen,  writing  on  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  Sedgwick,  says  "  Devonshire  presents  an  arch  extendiog 
north  and  south  from  Bickington  to  the  South  Hams ;  then 
follows  a  band  of  vertical  cleavage-structure ;  beyond  this  a 
second  arc  is  seen  to  take  its  origin,  and  is  continued  south 
as  far  as  the  fibrous  chloritic  slates  which  form  the  coast-line 
of  the  Prawle.  .  .  .  From  this  mere  abutment  preserved  in 
the  projecting  headlands  of  South  Devon,  we  may  replace 
with  certainty  an  elevated  area  to  the  South ;  for  without  it^ 
what  now  remains  could  not  have  been  produced."  {(^V4irt» 
Journ,  Ocol,  Soc,  Lond,  xii.  45.) 
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Probable  identity  of  the  Elevating  and  tJie  Transforming 
Agency  and  Era: — Opinions  are  equally  unanimous,  and 
fully  as  pronounced,  as  to  the  metamorphosis  being  most 
strongly  marked  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  area,  and  as 
to  its  fading  away  northwards;  in  other  words,  the  agent 
which  disturbed,  and  the  agent  which  transformed,  made 
tliemselves  most  sharply  felt  at,  or  sea-wards  of,  the  southern 
headlandfl^ — a  fact  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  justifies  the  assumption  that  there  were  not  two 
agents,  but  one;  that  the  two  effects  were  produced  not  at 
two  distinct  periods,  but  at  one  and  the  same ;  and  that  the 
petrological  changes  extended  farther  north  than  those  of  a 
miueralogical  character.  It  must  be  needless  to  remark  that 
we  are  here  dealing,  not  with  the  age  of  the  Start  and  Bolt 
series  as  Rocks,  but  with  the  era  of  their  metamorphosis,  which 
is  independent  of  that  of  their  genesis. 

The  Era  of  Transfoinaation  and  Disturbance: — The  facts 
that  the  unaltered  Slates  immediately  north  of  the  Meta- 
morphic  Schists,  as  well  as  the  Schists  themselves,  have  been 
thrown  into  an  inclined  position,  and  that  the  Slates  are 
certainly,  and  the  Schists  probably,  amongst  the  most  recent 
Devonian  deposits  in  South  Devon,  render  it  certain  that  the 
era  of  Disturbance  and  of  Transformation  was  post-Devonian. 

There  is  equally  conclusive  evidence  that  both  the  elevation 
and  metamorphosis  were  completed  facts  in  pre-Triassic  times; 
for  the  famous  Triassic  "outlier,"  known  as  "Thurlestone 
Eock,"  in  Bigbury  Bay,  is  "  left  standing  in  the  sea,"  says  De 
la  Beche,  "  with  an  arch  through  it,  upon  the  highly  inclined 
edges  of  argillaceous  slates  of  the  grauwacke  [Devonian] 
series."  {Rep.  p.  211.)  Again,  as  long  ago  as  1856,  I  wrote 
as  follows : — "  At  the  GaiTets,  as  a  portion  of  the  cliff  at 
Thurlestone  beach  is  named,  occurs  the  interesting  patch  of 
triassic  red  conglomerate  noticed  by  the  late  Sir  H.  De  la 
Beche.  ...  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  pebbles  of  quartz 
and  metamorphic  schists." 

"The  triassic  conglomerate  of  Thurlestone  contains  few  or 
no  fragments  of  the  adjacent  clay-slates,  but  mainly  consists 
of  metamorphic  pebbles,  evidently  derived  from  the  more 
distant  Bolt  series."  {Trans.  Roy.  Geol.  Soc,  Cornw,,  vol.  7, 
pp.  295,  297.)  The  Bolt  Tail  is  something  more  than  a  mile 
8.S.W.  from  Thurlestone  Eock. 

The  Character  of  the  Elevatory  Axis : — If  we  attempt  to 
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determine  the  character  of  the  Axis  which  at  once  tilted  and 
transformed  the  rocks  of  the  southernmost  angle  of  our 
county,  the  period  in  which  the  events  occurred  is,  of  itself, 
suggestive.  They  took  place,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  interval 
between  the  Devonian  and  the  Triassic  Eras ; — ^the  interval  in 
which,  as  is  well-known,  the  granites  of  Dartmoor  came  into 
existence.  That  there  was  no  granite  within  our  borders 
when  our  Devonian  beds,  and,  indeed,  when  our^ptill  more 
recent,  Carboniferous  beds,  were  deposited,  is  seen  in  the  twin 
facts  that  the  said  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  beds,  adjacent 
to  the  granite,  were  thrown  into  inclined  positions  at,  and  by, 
the  birth  of  the  granite ;  and  that  veins  and  threads  of  the 
granite  have  been  found  injected  into  the  said  beds  wherever 
their  junction  is  exposed. 

That  the  granites  were  in  existence  at  the  commencement 
of  the  deposition  of  the  Devonshire  Trias  is  equally  certain 
fiom  the  twin  facts  that  the  Trias  lies  unconformably  on  the 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  beds,  tilted  by  the  granite ;  and 
tliat  fragments  of  the  granite  occur  in  the  Triassic  conglom- 
erate. (See  Geologidy  1863,  vi.  16,  TraTis,  Roy,  Oeol.  Soc.  Carnw, 
vii.  426,  Trans,  Devon,  Assoc,  vol.  i.,  part  I.  pp.  51,  52.) 

A  glance  at  a  geological  map  of  the  two  south-western 
counties  shows  that  they  contain  five  principal  exposures  of 
granite,  of  which  Dartmoor  is  the  largest  and  most  easterly; 
and  that  between  and  beyond  them  there  are  numerous  small 
patches  of  the  same  rock.  All  the  known  facts  justify  the 
belief  that  these  exposures,  whether  great  or  small,  are  parts 
of  one  and  the  same  mass ;  that  not  only,  for  example,  has 
the  granite  of  Dartmoor  a  subterranean  connection  with  that 
between  Liskeard  and  Camelford,  in  Cornwall,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  intermediate  patches  of  Kingston  Down  and  of  Kit 
Hill,  near  Callington,  but  the  Lundy  Island  granite  is  as 
decidedly  a  prolongation  of  the  Dartmoor  mass,  or  the  some- 
what nearer  body  near  Camelford,  whilst  the  Scilly  Islands 
are  prolongations,  not  "  outliers,"  of  the  Land's  End  granite. 

Further,  this  belief  prepares  the  way  for  that  of  granite 
possibly  approximating,  but  failing  to  reach,  the  surface  in 
sundry  parts  of  the  two  counties ;  and  of  its  actually  forming, 
here  and  there,  the  rocky  sea-bottom  in  the  adjacent  seas. 
We  even  feel  a  loss  of  scepticism  respecting  Mr.  Prideaox's 
assertion  that  one  of  the  Eddystone  rocks  consists  partialljr 
of  granite ;  and  we  listen  with  pleasure  to  Professor  Sedgwick, 
who,  having  taught  us  to  regard  the  granite  exposures  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  as  marking  the  line  of  his  "  first  mineral 
axis,"  goes  on  to  say,  ''Contemporaneous  [with  it]  was  a 
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mineral  axis,  ranging  nearly  east  and  west,  and  elevating  the 
older  groups  of  North  Devon.  We  do  not  now  see  this  mineral 
axis ;  but  that  it  existed  and  produced  its  effects,  at  the  time 
indicated,  cannot,  I  think,  admit  of  doubt " 

"  Lastly,"  he  continues,  "  we  have  indications  of  an  elevatory 
axis,  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  two  already  noticed, 
ranging  along  the  south  coast  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall. 
For  examgjfe,  the  Metamorphic  groups  of  Bolt  Head  and  Start 
Point,  which  occupy  the  south  end  of  Devonshire,  are  elevated 
at  a  high  angle  and  dip  towards  the  north."  (Quart  Jour. 
GeoL  Soc,  viii,  18,  19.) 

I  find  myself  not  only  unable  to  resist  the  Professor's 
arguments,  or  to  reject  his  conclusions,  but  strongly  inclined 
to  believe  that  his  two  obscure  axes,  as  well  as  the  visible 
one,  are  granitic,  or  at  least  granitoid.  His  northern  axis, 
instead  of  being  utterly  obscure,  is,  perhaps,  partially  visible  in 
the  granite  of  Lundy  ;*  whilst  the  Eddystone  rocks  probably 
form  a  point  very  near  the  southern  axis,  or  actually  in  it  if 
Mr.  Prideaux's  statements  be  correct. 

The  hypothesis  that  the  scliists  of  southern  Devon  had 
been  metamorphosed  by  subjacent  "  massive  igneous  rocks," 
presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  but 
was  dismissed  with  the  remark  that  *'  It  would  be  pure  con- 
jecture to  suppose  them  [the  schists]  immediately  based  on 
such  rocks."  (jBg?.  p.  35.)  It  met  with  greater  favour  from 
Mr.  Beete  Jukes  and  Dr.  Harvey  HoU :  "  I  should  be  inclined 
to  suspect,"  says  Mr.  Jukes.  "  that  a  boss  of  granite  may  be 
approaching  the  surface  in  this  [the  Start  and  Bolt]  region, 
and  perhaps  reaches  it  under  the  sea  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
the  Channel."  (Notes  on  S.  Dev.,  p.  15.)  "It  appears  to  me," 
Dr.  Holl  remeurks,  "  that  these  micaceous  and  chloritic  rocks 
are  altered  depositions  of  Devonian  age,  mantling  over  a 
granite  mass  like  that  of  Dartmoor  more  deeply  seated." 
(Qtiart  Jour,  GeoL  Soc.  xxiv.,  439,  440.) 

Oranitaid  Bouldet^s  and  Pebbles  on  tJie  Coast  of  Southrwestem 
Devon: — I  have  at  various  times  noted  and  recorded  the 
occurrence  of  granitoid  boulders  and  pebbles  on  the  beaches 
of  south-western  Devon.  Writing  in  October,  1856,  I  re- 
marked "A  pebble  beach  occurs  in  a  small  cove  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  [Ei*me] ;  all  the  pebbles  are  fragments  of 

*  P.S.  In  a  paper  read,  like  this,  at  Ilfracombe,  in  July,  1879,  Mr.  T.  M. 
Halla  F.O.8.,  announced  that  he  had  discovered  a  granite  vein  in  the  cliff  on 
the  Bouthem  shore  of  Bsimstaple  Bay,  North  Devon;  and  specimens  of  the 
tein  were  exhibited. 
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schorl  ix)ck  and  porphyry,  frequently  of  great  beauty:  no 
rocks  from  which  such  pebbles  could  have  been  derived  ap- 
pear in  tlie  district."  (Trans.  Roy.  Geol,  Soc.  Com.  viL,  294J 

On  28th  September,  1877,  I  made  a  somewhat  careful 
examination  of  the  materials  cast  up  on  the  beaches  in  Big- 
bury  Bay,  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  to  that  of 
the  Enne.     Before  crossing  the  Avon,  two  fishermen  at  Ban- 
tham  told  me  that  they  had  never  heard  of  granite  stones 
being  drawn  up  from  the  sea-bottom  of  their  district,  or  cast 
ashore  on  the  beaches.    On  the  opposite  or  right  bank  of  the 
river,  I  met  a  coastguard  ofiicer,  who  assured  me  that  his 
duties  had  made  him  familiar  with  all  the  beaches  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Erme  to  Thurlestone,  beyond  the  Avon,  and 
that  he  could  confirm  the  statements  of  the  two  fishermen. 
When  I  told  him  of  my  having  seen  such  pebbles  in  great 
numbers  in  a  cove  immediately  east  of  the  Erme,  he  received 
the  statement  without  remark,  but  with  a  look  of  incredulity. 
Almost  as  soon  as  we  parted  I  picked  up  a  granite  pebble, 
and,  calling  him  beick,  showed  it  to  him,  on  which  he  re- 
marked, "  Oh  !  that  *s  granite,  is  it  ? "     The  truth  is,  I  should 
have  used  the  word  nworstone,  not  granite,  when  conversing 
with  these  men.     In  the  little  coves  between  the  river  and 
the  fishing  station  nearly  opposite  Borough  Island  there  were 
pebbles  of  various  kinds,  amongst  which  flints  were  very 
numerous,  and  schorlaceous  and  granitoid  fragments  not  rare. 
At  Challacombe  beach,  small,  well-rounded  flints  are  as 
plentiful  as  on  Slapton  beach,  in  Start  Bay;  but  amongst 
them  I  detected  only  one  piece  of  elvan.     The  search  on  the 
beach  next  westward,  produced  much  the  same  results — a 
crowd  of  flints  and  one  piece  of  granite;   but  the  second 
beach  westward  from  Challacombe,  where  flints  were  just  as 
numerous,  yielded    several   granitoid   pebbles  of    different 
varieties.    The  cove  near  the  mouth  of  the  Erme,  mentioned 
in   the   passage   quoted   above   from   my  paper   of    1856, 
"measures  about  60  paces  from  apex  to  low  water  in  the 
direction  of  N.  60''  E.  to  S.  00°  W.,  mag.,  and  30  paces  across. 
It  is  divided  from  the  Erme  by  a  ledge  of  rocks.    The  pebbles 
in  it  are  almost  exclusively  granitoid,  and  of  several  kinds. 
A  tew  were  a  foot  in  greatest  diameter,  but  none  exceeded 
this.     Most  of  them  were  beautifully  rounded,  but  a  few 
were  subangular."  {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  ix.,  412,  foot-note.) 

The  great  abundance  of  granitoid  pebbles  in  a  cove  so 
near  the  mouth  of  a  Dartmoor  stream,  could  not  but  suggest 
that  possibly  the  Erme  had  brought  them  from  the  Moor ; 
hence  my  next  step  was  obviously  to  examine  the  bed  and 
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strands  of  the  river  to  see  what  pebbles  lay  on  them.  With 
this  purpose  before  me  I  proceeded  from  the  cove  on  the  sea 
shore  to  the  adjacent  bight  in  the  left  bank  of  the  estuary, 
from  which  a  road  leads,  by  Wonnel  farmhouse,  to  the  village 
of  Kingston ;  and,  it  being  low  water,  the  circumstances  were 
as  favourable  as  could  be  wished  for  studying  the  question. 
There  certainly  were  on  the  strand  pebbles  precisely  similar 
to  those  in  the  external  cove,  but  comparatively  very  few. 
Whilst  occupied  on  the  strand,  I  was  joined  by  an  intelligent 
fisherman,  dwelling  near  the  bight,  who  proved  to  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  problem  immediately  before  me.  He 
recognized  the  stones  I  had  brought  from  the  cove,  told  me 
whence  I  had  brought  them,  and  then  said,  "  I  *ve  often  and 
often  been  puzzled  about  where  they  came  from  in  the  first 
place;  because  there's  no  moorstone  [granite]  in  the  cliffs, 
or  anywhere  else  hereabout." 

"  Does  the  river  bring  them  down  from  Dartmoor  in  times 
of  flood  ? " 

*'  I  don't  think  it  does ;  for  I  've  watched  almost  every  flood, 
and  I  never  found  more  granite  stones  here  after  a  flood  than 
there  was  before ;  and  there 's  never  very  many." 

"  Where  then  do  you  think  the  granite  stones  on  the  beach 
before  us  came  from  ? " 

"  The  waves  wash  'em  in  from  the  sea." 

"  But  where  do  the  waves  find  them  ? " 

•*  Ah  !  that  *s  what  puzzles  me." 

On  explaining  to  him  the  hypothesis  of  adjacent  sub- 
marine granite  in  situ,  he  caught  at  it  as  an  entirely  new  idea, 
and  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  which  had  so  much 
occupied  him.  Nevertheless,  I  still  asked  myself,  "  Does  the 
£rme  bring  down  the  granitoid  pebbles?"  Time  did  not 
allow  me  to  proceed  along  the  banks  of  the  stream  on  that 
occasion  in  search  of  an  answer;  but  on  10th  May,  1879,  I 
returned  to  the  question  and  the  locality,  and,  by  walking 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Erme,  from  the  railway  viaduct, 
above  Ivybridge,  to  the  sea,  in  Bigbury  Bay,  found  its  solu- 
tion. 

Blocks  of  granite,  some  of  them  upwards  of  a  yard  in 
mean  diameter,  crowd  the  bed  of  the  stream  as  far  down  as 
to  the  village  of  Ivybridge,  fully  a  mile  below  the  termina- 
tion of  the  granite  formation ;  and  masses  but  little  smaller 
are  just  as  numerous  almost  all  the  way  to  Ermington,  that 
is,  quite  two  miles  farther  down  the  river,  and  large  numbers 
have  been  utilized  in  making  rough  hedges  and  fences.  Had 
ray  walk  ended  here  I  should  have  brought  away  the  belief 
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There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  whilst  Wiustanley's 
house  was  mainly  of  timber,  part  of  its  base  was  of  stone 
(Sniea.  Nar,,  Foot-note,  p.  15).  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
infei*ence  only,  and  there  appear  to  be  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining what  kind  of  stone,  if  any,  was  employed. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  say  that  fiudyerd's  building  was  "  en- 
tirely of  wood,  except  five  courses  of  moor  stone  on  the  rock" 
(see  Pen,  Cydo,  ix.,  269) ;  but  some  writers,  silent  about  any 
stone,  state  that  it  was  of  timber  (see  Ency.  BriL  8th  ed., 
xiii.,  465).  According  to  Smeaton,  however,  the  building 
consisted  of  7  unec^ual  horizontal  zones,  the  1st  (or  basal), 
3rd,  5th,  and  7th  (or  uppermost)  being  of  wood ;  whilst  the 
2nd,  4th,  and  6th  were  all  of  moorstone,  i,e.  granite.  The 
lowest  stone  zone  consisted  of  5  courses  of  one  foot  thick 
each,  and  weighed  120  tons;  the  second  consisted  also  of  5 
courses,  and  weighed  86  tons  ;  whilst  the  uppermost  zone  of 
stone  consisted  of  4  courses,  and  weighed  67  tons,  making  a 
total  of  273  tons  of  granite  in  the  building.  The  granite 
was  obtained  from  Laulivery,  near  Lostwithiel,  in  Cornwall, 
and  none  of  the  blocks  weighed  more  than  a  ton.  They  were 
finally  shaped  and  dressed  in  Mr.  Eudyerd's  yard  at  Empa- 
conibe,  near  Mount  Edgcumbe.  Mr.  Smeaton,  when  selecting 
the  stone  for  his  building,  visited  the  granite  quarries  of 
Kingston  near  Callington,  Lanlivery  near  Lostwithiel,  and 
Constantine  near  Falmouth — all  in  Cornwall ;  and  gives  the 
following  description  of  the  Lanlivery  stone  : — "  It  distin- 
guishes itself  by  being  of  much  coarser  grain  [than  the 
Kingston  stone]  with  long  white  spar-like  pieces  [crystals  of 
felspar]  frec^uently  of  two  inches  and  upwards  in  length,  and 
which  from  similarity  they  there  called  Dog*s  Teeth  [Horse's 
Teeth  is  the  name  in  the  Dartmoor  quarries] ;  whereas  the 
moorstone  of  Kingston  was  of  smaller  and  closer  grain,  and 
much  interspersed  with  the  black  Mica  or  Talc  which  is  one 
of  its  component  parts."  Mr.  RudyeixVs  house  was  burnt 
down  on  2nd  December,  1755.  Mr.  Smeaton,  describing  his 
first  visit  to  the  Eddystone,  on  5th  April,  1756,  says,"! 
could  not  perceive  any  remains  of  the  [Rudyerd's]  house, 
either  upon  it  [the  rock],  or  about  it ;  except  the  greatest  part 
of  the  iron  branches  .  .  .  and  some  of  the  moorstones,  which 
might  be  discovered  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  gut:  we 
sounded  12  feet  of  w^ater  then  upon  them,  which  .  .  .  shows 
that  the  gut  was  filled  up  full  two  feet  perpendicular,  by  their 
having  tumbled  into  it,  and  there  meeting  with  a  place  of 
repose."  {Smcaton's  Nar.,  Bk.  L,  Ch.  III.  Pars.  40,  41, 42,  44. 
pp.  22-24,  Bk.  II,  Ch.  IL  Par.  88,  p.  46,  Par.  93,  pp.  50-51.) 
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The  foregoing  facts  appear  to  justify  the  dismissal  of  tlie 
hypothesis  that  Mr.  Hunt's  block  was  one  of  those  intended 
for,  or  used  in,  Mr.  Rudyerd*s  house.  It  is  certainly  not 
Lanlivery  granite,  nor  has  it  been  shaped  or  dressed  by 
man. 

The  lower,  or  basal,  courses  of  Mr.  Smeaton's  house  were 
of  granite,  and  the  upper  of  Portland  stone.  The  granite 
was  obtained  mainly  from  Constantine,  but  partly  from  Lan- 
livery. Mr.  Smeaton  gave  the  preference  to  the  former,  which, 
he  says,  "  appeared  to  be  of  a  quality  better  both  to  cleave 
and  work  than  any  I  had  before  seen"  (Bk.  ii.,  ch.  ii.,  par.  98, 
p.  55) ;  i.e.  at  Kingston  and  Lanlivery.  The  stones  employed 
"  in  general  did  not  much  exceed  a  ton  weight,  though  occa- 
sionally particular  pieces  might  amount  to  two  tons."  (Par. 
167.)  The  first  stone,  lodged  in  its  place  on  the  rock  on 
12th  June,  1757,  "  according  to  its  dimensions,  weighed  2 J 
tons."  (Par.  225.)  Mr.  Smeaton's  work-yard  was  part  of  a 
field  on  the  west  side  of  Mill  Bay,  Plymouth.  (Par.  130.) 
"  It  did  not  appear,"  he  says,  "  to  be  enough,  that  the  stones 
should  all  be  hewn  as  exactly  as  possible  to  moulds  that 
fitted  each  other ;  but  that  it  was  further  necessary,  that  the 
stones  in  every  course  should  be  tried  together  in  their  real 
situation  in  respect  to  each  other,  and  so  exactly  marked,  that 
every  stone,  after  the  course  was  taken  asunder,  could  \e 
placed  in  the  identical  position  in  which  it  lay  upon  the 
platform,  within  the  fortieth  part  of  an  inch.  Nor  was  this 
alone  sufficient;  for  every  course  must  not  only  be  tried 
singly  together  upon  the  platform,  and  marked,  but  it  imist 
have  the  course  next  above  it  put  upon  it,  and  marked  in 
the  same  manner,  that  every  two  contiguous  courses  might 
fit  each  other  on  the  outside,  and  prevent  an  irregularity  in 
the  outline ;  and  this,  indeed,  in  effect,  amounted  to  the  plat- 
forming  of  every  course  twice ;  so  that  in  this  way  of 
working  every  stone  must  be  no  less  than  six  times  upon  the 
carriage — 1st,  When  brought  into  the  yard  from  the  ship,  to 
cany  it  to  the  place  of  deposition  till  wanted  to  be  worked. 
2ndly,  When  taken  up  and  carried  to  the  shed  to  be  worked. 
Sdly,  After  being  wrought,  to  be  returned  to  its  place  of 
deposition.  4thly,  When  taken  up  to  be  carried  to  the  plat- 
form. 5thly,  When  finished  on  the  platform  to  be  returned 
to  its  place  of  deposition.  6thly,  When  taken  up  to  be 
carried  to  the  Jetty,  to  be  loaded  on  board  a  vessel  to  go  to 
sea.  ....  To  have  as  much  done  in  the  country  as  possible, 
and  to  save  weight  in  carriage  (leaving  the  finishing  part  to 
be  done  at  home),  rough  moulds  were  sent  for  each  size  and 
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species  of  stone,  which  were  to  be  worked  by  them  to  a  given 
parallel  thickness.  .  .  .  According  to  this  plan  I  .  .  .  agreed 
with  Mr.  Box  [of  Constantine]  lor  200  tons  of  moorsioiia 
...  I  also  agreed  with  Walter  Treleven  [of  Laulivery]  for 
40  tons  of  stone."  (Pars.  167, 168, 169.)  A  greater  amount  of 
stone  was  ordered  than  was  actually  required,  in  order  to 
provide  against  accidents  of  all  kinds ;  so  that  it  is  possible 
that  very  little  or  even  none  of  the  Lanlivery  stone  may  have 
been  used.  A  heavy  gale  having  occurred,  Mr.  Smeaton  says, 
'*  About  twelve  o'clock  the  wind  and  sea  having  become  still 
more  modemte,  I  judged  it  practicable  to  row  ahead  against 
it,  so  as  to  .  .  .  reconnoitre  our  damages :  .  .  .  We  .  .  .  had 
lost  five  pieces  of  stone,"  i,e,  granite.  Subsecj^uently  he  says, 
**  The  seamen  .  .  .  had  been  into  the  Gut,  and  haii  observed 
some  pieces  we  had  lost  to  be  lying  at  the  bottom  of  it.  .  .  . 
I  succeeded  in  getting  up  one  of  the  stones  .  .  .  and  I  might 
have  got  up  two  others."  (Pars.  167, 168, 169, 227,  228.)  We 
have  already  seen  that,  from  its  texture,  Mr.  Hunt's  block 
was  certainly  not  derived  from  Lanlivery.  The  Constantine 
granite,  however — that  used  chiefly  at  the  Eddystone — ^is  of  a 
diflerent  character.  Mr.  J.  A.  Freeman,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
John  Freeman  and  Sons,  Granite  Works,  Penryn,  Cornwall, 
writes  me  that  ''the  Constantine  granite  has  not  any  large 
crystiils  of  felspar,  that  is  not  conspicuously  large.  It  would 
be  described  as  a  c/ose-grained  granite.  There  is  one  hill  in 
the  Constantine  district  from  which  fine-grained  granite  is 
obtained,  but  neither  of  these  granites  could  be  mistaken  for 
the  coarse  gniuite  of  Ijanlivery."  Were  there  nothing  but 
the  foregoing  description  to  guide  us,  hesitation  should 
perhaps  be  felt  before  stating  that  the  block  taken  up  by  the 
trawler  could  not  have  been  derived  from  Constantina  Mr. 
Smeaton's  Narrative,  however,  is  so  very  detailed  as  to  render 
it  eminently  probable  that  if  a  vessel  freighted  with  granite 
for  his  lighthouse  had  foundered  at  sea,  or  had  even  lost  a 
single  stone,  he  would  have  mentioned  the  &ct;  but  as 
nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  met  with  in  his  book,  and  as 
the  block  under  discussion  has  certainly  never  been  shaped 
by  man,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  is  no  way  connected  with 
the  Eddystone  lighthouses. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  disposes  of  the  question  im- 
mediately before  us,  as,  for  many  years,  granite  has  been 
largely  sent  by  ship  to  various  parts  of  Britain,  from  Ply- 
mouth, from  several  Cornish  ports,  and,  it  is  said,  from  the 
Channel  Islands.  On  29th  March,  1879,  I  wrote  Messra 
John  Freeman  and  Sons,  the  well-known  granite  merchantSi 
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meutioned,  stating  the  conditions  under  which  the 
f  granite  was  found,  and  asking  whether  they  or,  so 
dey  knew,  any  other  granite  merchants,  ever  sent  off, 
>,  granite  just  as  it  was  quarried,  that  is  without 
;  or  dressing  it  before  shipment  ?  They  were  so  good 
ay  in  reply,  "  We  do  occasionally  ship  rough  hewn 
y  but  it  is  more  often  sent  in  the  rough  state  from  the 
1  Islands."  They  "  think  that  a  block  that  had  been 
1  would  be  recognizable  as  such  after  the  lapse  of 
years." 

tact  that  the  granite  exported  from  Plymouth  was 
and  hewn  before  shipment,  is  clearly  recognized  by 
ton  in  the  words  I  have  italicised  in  the  following 
SBcriptive  of  the  Dartmoor  granite  trada 

"  Lo  along  the  iron-way 
The  rocks  gigantic  slide !    The  peasant  views, 
Amas'd,  the  masses  of  the  wild  moor  move 
Swift  to  the  destin*d  port.    The  busy  pier 
Qroans  'neath  the  granite  spoils ; — the  future  pile 
la  there, — the  portal  vast — the  column  tall — 
The  tower — the  temple — and  the  mighty  arch 
That  yet  shidl  span  the  torrent.    See  the  sail 
Of  Ccnnmerce  flutters  near,  *tiii  patient  skill 
And  dauntlesM  toil  prepare  tiie  polieKd  eubee 
Immenee.** — Dartmoor^  pp.  9,  10. 

ist  there  is  no  doubt  that  writers,  including  some  good 
its,  speak  frequently  of  Oranite  as  amongst  the  rocks 
Channel  Islands,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  they 
I  word  colloquially  rather  than  in  a  strictly  scientific 
Thus,  though  we  frequently  encounter  the  word 
i  in  the  work  entitled  The  Channel  Islands,  by  David 
1  Ansted,  M.A.,  f.k.s.,  etc.,  and  Kobert  Gordon  Latham, 
J).,  F.K.S,  etc.,  1862 — the  former  a  well-known  and 
diahed  geologist — the  authors  say,  "  One  very  impor- 
3CQliarity  pervades  the  porphyritic  rocks  of  all  the 
,  namely  the  presence  of  magnesian  minerals.  The 
B  are  syenites;  and  the  varieties  of  hornblende  and 
Jiene  with  chlorites,  serpentines  and  mica,  all  abound, 
exclusion  of  the  varieties  technically  included  under 
n  granite."  (p.  259.)  According  to  the  same  authors, 
uernsey  Syenite  "  is  termed  "  Blue  Guernsey  Granite." 

1  the  facts  compiled  above,  it  seems  safe  to  conclude 
le  block  of  granite  which  has  given  occasion  to  this 
iras  not  exported  by  any  granite  merchant — whether 
ain  or  in  the  Channel  Islands, — since  it  can  never 
9eii  as  much  as  ra^^A-hewn,  or  even  quarried ;  that  it 

X  2 
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is  not  connected  with  the  Channel  Islands,  since  it  is  not 
syenitic,  which  all  these  so-called  "  granites  "  are  said  to  be ; 
and  that,  being  without  conspicuously  large  crystals  of 
felspar,  it  can  neither  be  traced  to  Dartmoor  nor  to  Lanliveiy. 

2.  We  turn  now  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  block  had  been 
borne  by  ice  to  the  place  in  which  the  trawl  found  it  This 
supposition  is  two-fold  :  (A)  The  ice  invoked  may  have  been 
laud-ice  travelling  from  Dartmoor  to  the  Channel,  or  (B)  it 
may  have  been  floating-ice  occupying  or  visiting  the  Channel 
and  dro^f»ping  occasionally  its  stony  burthens  on  its  bottom : 

(A.)  The  first  hypothesis — that  of  land-ice — has  been  faiiiy 
met  by  Mr.  Hunt's  remark  that,  were  it  true,  we  might  expect 
to  meet,  more  or  less  frequently,  similar  granitic  blocks  on 
the  mainland  between  Dartmoor  and  the  sea.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  such  blocks  have  not  presented  themselves; 
and  I  would  farther  add  that  the  hard  crystalline  schists  of 
the  Start  and  Bolt  might  be  expected  to  have  received,  and 
still  to  display,  striated  surfaces  and  a  rounded  contour,  but 
which  we  look  for  equally  in  vain.  Without  expressing  any 
opinion  here  as  to  the  former  existence  of  glaciers  on  Dart- 
moor, the  hypothesis  of  land-ice  may  be  dismissed  in  the 
present  case. 

(B.)  The  supposition  of  floating-ice  takes  us  back  to  a 
period  when  the  Devonshire  climate  was  probably  colder 
than  at  present. 

The  remains  found  in  our  numerous  Submerged  Forests 
are  too  much  such  as  might  have  been  left  by  animals  and 
vegetables  occupying  Devonshire  in  the  present  day  to  allow 
us  to  believe  that  their  era  was  one  of  a  sufficiently  low 
temperature.  Moreover,  durinc:  the  growth  of  the  Forests 
now  submei"ged  the  English  Channel  must  have  been  con- 
siderably less  deep  than  now,  even  if  it  existed  as  a  continu- 
ous arm  of  the  sea  at  all.  The  forest  at  Camon  in  Cornwall 
is  now,  at  least,  67  feet  below  the  level  of  spring-tide  high 
water  (see  Trans.  Roy,  GeoL  Soc,  Corfiw.,  iv.  57,  &c.,  or  Frafu, 
Devon.  Assoc,  ii.  133-4);  whilst  borings  to  the  depth  of  75 
'feet  below  the  same  level  have  failed  to  reach  the  bottom  of 
the  peat  at  Goodrinfjton  Sands,  Torbay;  and  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  trees  grew  at  the  sea-level. 

The  liaised  Beaches,  equally  prevalent  along  our  coasts,  aw 
older  than  the  Forests  just  mentioned  (See  Trans.  Devon,  Assoe^ 
x.,  202),  but  the  shells  with  which  some  of  thenf  are  replete, 
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are  identical,  not  only  as  Species,  but  as  Varieties,  with  those 
of  the  molluscs  still  living  in  the  adjacent  seas.  They  are 
neither  dwarfed  in  size,  nor  commingled  with  forms  now 
restricted  to  Arctic  or  sub-Arctic  seas,  as  might  have  been 
expected  had  their  era  been  comparatively  cold. 

We  are  apparently  driven  still  farther  back  for  floating-ice 
in  Devonshire  waters;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
taking  the  journey  we  shall  find  that  floating-ice  did  certainly 
bring  one  vast  block  of  granite  to  what  is  now  the  Devonshire 
strand.  The  granite  boulder  in  Barnstaple  Bay  may  be  safely 
appealed  to  in  proof  of  this  statement,  for  such  must  have 
been  its  own  history ;  and  that  the  period  of  its  transporta- 
tion was  before  that  of  the  Raised  Beaches  is  conclusively 
shown  by  the  fact  of  a  tine  example  of  such  a  beach  being 
actually  deposited  on  it.  The  block  in  Barnstaple  Bay, 
however,  is  of  a  totally  different  kind  of  granite  to  that  of 
the  block  of  the  English  Channel.  (See  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc, 
ii.,  50;  vL,  211-222,  661.) 

Again,  Mr.  Godwin-Austen  read  a  paper  O71  the  Newer 
Tertian/  Deposits  of  the  Sussex  Coast,  to  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  on  7th  November,  1855.  It  was  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  that  body  in  brief  abstract,  xii.  4-6,  and  in  extenso, 
xiii.  40-72 ;  and  from  these  sources  the  following  compilation 
has  been  made: — A  formation,  termed  Yellow  Drift  Clay, 
occurring  over  the  whole  of  the  Selsea  peninsula,  and  ex- 
tending inland  for  a  considerable  distance,  contains,  amongst 
other  materials,  rocks  consisting  of  grey  porphyritic  granite ; 
compact  red  granite ;  syenite ;  hornblendic  greenstone ;  mica 
schist;  green  fissile  slate;  fibrous,  chloritic,  semi-crystalline 
rocks ;  masses  of  quartz  from  veins ;  siliceous  sandstone,  such 
as  occurs  in  the  Lower  Silurian  strata  of  Normandy ;  coarse 
siliceous  conglomeratic  masses  from  the  same  series;  micaceous 
sandstones,  with  Devonian  Orthides;  black,  micaceous,  slaty 
sandstones ;  and  compact  limestone.  1  he  rocks  of  granite  are 
much  the  most  rounded,  some  presenting  beautifully  smooth 
and  polished  surfaces;  whilst  the  greenstones,  though  their 
angles  are  worn,  retain  much  of  the  forms  resulting  from 
their  jointed  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the 
blocks,  particularly  those  of  quartz  and  of  slate,  are  sharp 
and  angular.  The  blocks  range  from  coarse  shingle  up  to 
masses  twenty  tons  in  weight.  The  granitic  blocks,  which 
are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  are  the  largest,  some  of  them 
measuring  27  feet  5  inches  in  circumference.  Fragments  of 
greenstone  are  to  be  met  with  from  3  to  4  feet  in  length.  Mr. 
Godwin- Austen  is  of  opinion  that  they  were  derived  neither 
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from  Cornwall  and  Devon,  nor  from  the  Cotentin  and  the 
Channel  Islands,  but  from  a  mass  of  crystalline  and  old 
palaeozoic  rocks  which  formerly  occupied  a  portion  of  the 
English  Channel  area,  across  which  they  extended  from 
Brittany  to  the  south-cast  of  England;  and  forming  a  golf 
open  to  the  west.  The  great  size  of  many  of  the  blocks 
admits  only  of  the  supposition  that  they  were  conveyed  by 
floating  coast-ice — the  sole  known  agent  adequate  to  the 
work.  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  however,  who  described  the  Sussex 
blocks  in  1 874,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  that  Mr.  Godwin- 
Austin  had  written  on  the  subject,  ignored  the  hypothesis  of 
a  barrier  across  the  English  Channel  in  late  Tertiary  times, 
and  said  the  boulders  "may  have  come  from  the  coast  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany."  {StudcTvCs  Elements  of  Ckology^  2nd 
Ed.,  p.  162.) 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  respecting  Mr;  Gk)dwin- 
Austen's  rocky  barrier  across  the  English  Channel  in  recent 
Tertiary  time^,  we  cannot  but  agree  with  him  that  the  blocks 
he  describes,  like  that  in  Barnstaple  Bay,  with  which  they 
synchronize  probably,  must  have  been  ice-borne;  and  we 
may  add,  as  a  corollary,  that  the  level  of  the  land  in  relation 
to  that  of  the  sea  must  have  been  somewhat  lower  than  at 
present. 

The  granite  blocks,  it  is  said,  were  of  two  kinds — "grey 
porphyritic,"  and  "compact  red."  As  Mr.  Hunt's  block  is 
neither  porphyritic — that  is  it  contains  no  large  crystals  of 
felspar — nor  red,  it  can  scarcely  have  been  derived  from 
either  of  the  sources  which  furnished  the  Sussex  blocka 

Again,  the  blocks  described  by  Mr.  Godwin-Austen  are 
"  rounded,  beautifully  smooth,  and  polished,"  whilst  the  block 
from  the  Devonshire  offing  is  but  sub-angular,  with  slightly 
round(?(l  angles.  This,  however,  though  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  docs  not  appear  to  be  of  very  great  importance.  The 
Sussex  blocks  were  necessarily  deposited  by  the  ice  below  the 
spring-tide  high-water  level,  and  they  are  now  above  it.  They, 
with  the  district  they  occupy,  and  probably  the  south  of 
England  generally,  have  undergone  upheaval ;  and  for  a  time, 
perhaps  a  protracted  one,  must  have  been  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  breakers  and  the  sand  and  gravel  they  set  in 
motion ;  and,  when  carried  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves, 
must  have  been  exposed  to  sub-aerial  influences,  unless  at 
once  covered  and  protected  by  more  modem  deposits ;  hence, 
even  if  sub-angular  when  they  reached  Sussex,  their  rounded 
forms  and  polished  surfaces  could  be  readily  and  fully  ac- 
counted for.     The  Devonshire  block,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
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found  in  upwards  of  30  fathoms  water,  and  if  we  for  a 
moment  assume  it  to  have  been  dropped  by  floating  ice  about 
the  time  those  in  Sussex  were  stranded,  the  water  then  was 
deeper  still ;  so  that  unless,  during  the  subsequent  upheaval 
when  the  Forests  held  possession  of  the  now  submerged  soil, 
the  land,  including  the  sea  bottom,  were  more  than  150  feet 
higher  than  it  is  now,  our  Devonshire  block  would  always  be 
at  the  bottom  of  water  sufficiently  deep  to  protect  it  probably 
from  wear  and  tear  by  tides  or  waves. 

If,  however,  the  land  during  the  forest  growth  were  more 
than  about  150  feet  higher  in  relation  to  the  sea  than  it  is  at 
present — and  I  know  of  nothing  inconsistent  with  this  or  a 
much  greater  upheaval — it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Mr.  Hunt's 
block,  if  a  travelled  one,  escaped  being  rounded  and  polished 
by  the  waves. 

Further,  its  utter  dissimilarity  to  either  of  the  varieties  of 
granite  of  which  the  Sussex  boulders  consist,  is  a  very  grave 
objection  to  the  floating-ice  hypothesis,  unless  we  adopt  Mr. 
Godwin-Austen*s  opinion  that  a  rocky  barrier,  from  Brittany 
to  southern  England,  divided  the  English  Channel  into  an 
eastern  and  western  gulf  in  late  Tertiary  times;  and  also 
stipulate  that  the  spot  in  which  the  trawl  picked  up  the 
block  was  in  the  western  gulf;  that  the  barrier  had  on  that 
side  a  formation  of  fine-grained  schorlaceous  granite,  which 
was  neither  red  nor  porphyritic;  and  that  no  such  granite 
formed  part  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  barrier. 

I  am  very  sceptical,  however,  about  its  having  been  re- 
served for  late  Tertiary  times  to  open  the  English  Channel. 
"Late  Tertiary  times"  is  a  somew^hat  indefinite  term;  but 
there  is  a  good  evidence  of  an  open  sea  between  the  Budleigh 
Salterton  and  Portland  areas  during  the  formation  of  the 
beds  of  gravel  and  sand  now  known  as  our  Raised  Beaches ; 
for,  as  I  pointed  out  in  1870,  fossiliferous  stones  from  the 
famous  Triassic  pebble-bed  immediately  west  of  Budleigh 
Salterton,  in  South-east  Devon,  had  travelled  thence  eastward, 
and  formed  part  of  the  Raised  beach  at  the  Bill  of  Portland. 
{Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  iv.  201.)  Should  it  be  proved  that 
the  said  stones  at  the  Bill  were  immediately  derived  from 
local  gravel  beds,  it  would  but  strengthen  my  position,  as,  in 
any  case,  they  must  have  primarily  come  from  Budleigh 
Salterton;  and  if  not  in  the  Raised  Beach  era,  then  in  an 
earlier  one. 

Again,  the  materials  of  the  Budleigh  Salterton  pebble-bed 
must  have  come  from  rocks  m  sUu  somewhera  The  facts 
that  the  pebbles  are  beautifully  rounded  and  polished,  and 
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that  no  rocks  that  could  have  furnished  them  exist  in  the 
district,  prove  that  they  had  travelled  long  and,  probably,  from 
far.  It  has  been  suggested  that  their  source  may  have  been 
Normandy,  or  Brittany,  or  the  Dodman  district  in  South 
Cornwall,  in  each  of  which  very  similar  rocks,  with  at  least 
some  identical  fossils,  are  known  to  be  in  situ.  It  has  also 
been  suggested,  and  perhaps  with  greater  probability,  that 
their  source  was  none  of  the  foregoing  localities,  but  a  reef 
lying  between  them,  perhaps  a  portion  of  a  once  continuous 
barrier  crossing  the  Channel,  and  connecting  the  whole.  In 
short,  by  common  consent,  the  pebbles  came  from  somewhere 
between  south  and  west  of  the  pebble-bed.  There  was  open 
sea  between  the  Atlantic  and  what  is  now  south-east 
Devonshire,  and  the  transportation  of  materials  was  in  that 
direction  in  Triassic  times,  as  it  was  in  the  Eaised  Beach  era, 
and  is  at  present. 

According  to  the  fishermen,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Hunt's  paper, 
large  blocks  of  rock  differing  from  granite,  and  some  of  them 
of  greenstone  apparently,  have  been  caught  in  trawls,  in  the 
Salcombe  fishing  grounds,  from  time  to  time.  Indeed,  since 
the  last  preceding  paragraph  of  this  paper  was  written,  Mr. 
Baynes  of  Torquay  has  informed  me  that  his  son's  trawler, 
the  Pelican,  brought  up  a  large  block  of  "  black  granite  ** — 
in  all  probability  a  fisherman's  synonym  for  greenstone — in 
April  1 879,  near  the  very  spot  in  which  the  same  craft  met 
with  the  block  of  granite  so  frequently  mentioned  in  this 
paper.  Though  there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  making  a 
general  study  of  all  the  blocks  which  have  been  thus  obtained, 
there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  gi-eenstone,  as  well 
as  granite,  occurs  amongst  them ;  and  our  attention  is  thereby 
again  directed  to  the  Sussex  blocks,  amongst  which,  as  already 
stilted,  greenstone  occurs.  Greenstone  blocks,  however,  are 
I'ar  from  inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  of  granitoid  rock 
formations  in  situ  at  the  bottom  of  the  Channel.  A  study 
of  the  sub-aerial  granite  formations  of  Devon  and  Cornwall 
sliows  that  greenstone,  whilst  it  never  presents  itself  amongst 
them,  does  occur  in  considerable  dike-like  masses  surrounding 
and  closely  skirting  the  granites.  If,  therefore,  a  submarine 
mass  of  granite  in  situ  off  the  coast  of  South  Devon  be 
probable,  there  are  not  improbably  also  dikes  of  greenstone  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  the  discovery  of  a  block 
of  either  would  prepare  us  to  expect  the  detection  of  a  block 
of  the  other  near  the  same  fishing  ground. 

In  fine,  it  may  be  held  that  Mr.  Hunt's  block  of  granite 
was  certainly  not  part  of  the  ballast  of  a  ship;   was  not 
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exported  to  be  used  in  either  of  the  Eddystone  lighthouses, 
or  for  any  other  purpose ;  and  was  not  conveyed  by  a  glacier 
from  Dartmoor.  The  evidence  that  it  was  not  dropped  from 
floating  ice,  though  of  less  cogency,  is  of  so  much  force  as  to 
command  acceptance  in  the  absence  of  all  conflicting  facts  ; 
and  the  fleld  is  thus  left  to  the  only  remaining  hypothesis — 
the  block  VH18  part  of  a  granite  formation  in  situ  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Channel,  where,  from  independent  and  undoubted  facts, 
it  had  been  concluded,  before  the  block  was  met  with,  thai  such  a 
formation  existed,  and  that  such^  masses  might  probably  be 
found, 

A  granite  formation,  however,  from  10  to  20  miles  off"  the 
coast  can  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  Start  and  Bolt  schists,  unless  it  be  of  such 
very  large  dimensions  as  ahnost  to  reach  the  coast,  or  unless 
the  subterranean  Plutonic  link,  connecting  it  with  the  Dart- 
moor granite,  be  at  but  a  very  short  distance  below  the  visible 
base  of  the  altered  schists.  Indeed,  the  granite  of  Dartmoor 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  farther  from  the  northern  margin  of  the 
altered  rocks  than  the  block  was  from  their  southern  margin. 
Since,  however,  the  Dartmoor  formation  covers  an  area  about 
22  miles  long  and,  in  one  part,  fully  12  miles  broad,  it  is  by 
no  means  impossible  that  the  Channel  granite  may,  at  least 
at  points  here  and  there,  come  very  near  to  the  south-western 
coast  of  Devonshire,  and  may  thus  have  furnished  the 
pebbles  so  generally  distributed  on  the  shore  of  Bigbury 
iiay,  and  so  crowded  in  the  cove  adjacent  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Erme. 

With  regard  to  these  pebbles,  however,  though  we  are 
apparently  compelled  to  believe  that  they  were  cast  up  by 
the  sea,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  are  fragments 
of  submarine  rocks  in  situ.  Numerous  as  they  are  immedi- 
ately east  of  the  Erme,  they  are,  though  not  in  that  particular 
cove,  greatly  exceeded  in  their  totality  by  flint  pebbles, 
which  are  also  much  more  widely  distributed.  That  there  is 
no  adjacent  submarine  ''outlier"  of  chalk  containing  flints, 
we  may  safely  conclude  from  the  facts  that  the  sea  casts  up 
neither  pieces  of  chalk,  nor  chalk  fossils.  If  we  suppose 
tlie  flints  to  be  derived  from  adjacent  outliers  of  sub-aerial  or 
submarine  supracretaceous  gravels,  or  to  be  relics  of  local 
Raised  Beaches,  we  may  be  asked  why  the  granite  pebbles 
may  not  have  had  the  same  source. 

It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  say  with  regard  to  sub-aerial 
gravels  and  Raised  Beaches  that  there  is  througliout  the 
entire  sweep  of  Bigbury  Bay  no  known  instance  of  one  or 
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the  other;  so  that  if  either  of  them  ever  existed  in  the 
district  it^  destniction  seems  to  have  been  utter  and  com- 
plete; and  this  is  probably  more  than  we  are  justified  in 
looking  for,  especially  when  we  remember  the  character  of 
the  rocks  of  the  district. 

I  have  elsewhei-e  expressed  my  belief  that  the  flints  so 
numerous  on  our  strands  were  derived  from  adjacent  sub- 
marine accumulations  of  flint-bearing  gravels,  and  to  this 
I  still  cling.  (See  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  il  167-9,  iv.  204-5, 
and  Jaiim.  Roy.  Inst,  of  Comw.y  iii.  266-7.)  But  finding,  as  I 
have,  the  flints  on  every  strand  I  have  visited  in  the  two  south- 
western counties,  and  in  many  cases  constituting  the  staple 
of  the  beach  material,  whilst  granite  pebbles  at  a  distance 
from  known  granite  formations  have  no  such  marked  preva- 
lence, except  in  the  cove  immediately  east  of  the  Erme,  I 
cannot  but  regard  the  fragments  of  granite  as  constituting  a 
local  phenomenon,  whilst  those  of  flint  belong  to  a  very 
different  category. 

In  short,  whilst  desiderating  a  further  accumulation  of 
facts,  the  hypothesis  of  a  submarine  granitoid  formation, 
occupying  wholly,  or  probably  at  intervals,  the  bottom  of  the 
English  Channel  from  beyond  the  thirty-fathoms  line  to  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  of  south-western  Devon,  and 
extending  thence  as  a  subterranean  formation,  but  in  places 
at  inconsiderable  depths,  to  the  similar  rocks  of  Dartmoor, 
appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  known 
facts  which  can  be  at  present  commanded.  It  accounts  for 
the  northerly  dip,  as  well  as  the  metamorphosis,  of  the  Start 
and  Bolt  schists ;  for  the  gneissic  and  perhaps  granitic  cha- 
racter of  the  Eddystone  rocks;  for  the  block  of  granite 
caught  by  the  trawler  in  October  1878 ;  for  the  blocks  of  the 
same  kind  of  rock  lying  beneath  the  cliffs  east  of  the  Prawle ; 
for  the  crowd  of  granitoid  pebbles  immediately  east  of  the 
river  Enne ;  and  it  leaves  outstanding  no  unexplained  fact 
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Part  II. 

BY    PAUL  Q.    KARKEEK. 
(Read  at  Ilfracombe,  July,  1879.) 


Under  this  title  I  contributed  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Devonshire  Association  last  year  a  selection  of  Historical 
Odds  and  Ends,  which  deserved  preservation,  but  which  were 
not  important  enough  in  themselves  to  necessitate  each 
being  embodied  in  a  single  paper.  This  year  I  present  for 
acceptance  a  series  of  "old  wives*  tales,"  which  have  been 
collected  by  Mr.  J.  T.  White,  the  author  of  the  recently- 
published  History  of  Torquay,  who  has  requested  me  to  do 
as  I  like  with  them,  he  having  been  prevented  by  ill  health 
from  attending  to  literary  labour.  I  can  best  fulfil  his  re- 
quest by  simply  presenting  each  story  as  Mr.  White  has 


given  it  to  me. 


A  STORY  ABOUT  TORRE  ABBEY. 


There  is  a  story  current  among  the  gossips  of  the  parish, 
which  as  gossip  only  may  be  repeated.  It  is  of  a  certain 
"Lady  Cary,"  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
period  when  she  resided  at  the  Abbey.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  never  was  a  "  Lady  Cary  "  at  the  Abbey.  Mr.  George 
Cary  was  made  a  Knight,  but  he  was  owner  of  Cockington, 
and  died  without  issue.  The  title,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  used  by  the  peasantry  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  in  the 
case  of  ladies  who  were  wives  of  Lords  of  the  Manor. 

It  appears  that  "  Lady  Cary,"  to  use  the  words  of  my  in- 
formant, was  fond  of  the  world,  and  its  pomps  and  vanities. 
Illuminations  in  the  grounds,  masquerades,  balls,  and  other 
entertainments,  were  among  the  gay  frivolities  by  which  life 
was  rendered  endurable  in  this  quiet  neighbourhood,  say  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  the  landing  of  the  officers  of  the 
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fleet  was  made  the  occasion  of  great  festivity.  Like  other 
mortals,  Lady  Cary  went  the  way  of  all  flesh,  but  her  spirit 
still  clings  to  this  nether  world.  At  certain  times  of  the 
year  a  carriage  and  paii\  with  coachman  and  footman  on  the 
box,  Lady  Cary,  gaily  attired  as  for  a  ball,  reclining  back  in 
the  carriage,  its  lights  brilliantly  burning,  passes  swiftly  and 
noiselessly  through  the  avenues.  Some  few  years  ago,  the 
attention  of  two  young  women,  walking  through  these 
avenues,  was  arrested  by  a  brilliant  light  They  looked  in 
the  direction  from  whence  it  came,  and  seeing  a  carriage  and 
pair  advancing,  stepped  aside  to  avoid  being  run  over.  They 
observed  the  men  on  the  box,  and  the  lady  seated  inside;  but 
when  the  equipage  was  nearly  abreast  of  them,  the  whole 
suddenly  vanislied ! 

TRADITION   OF  DARTMOUTH;   TUB  LAST  OF  THE  BOONS. 

A  little  way  above  the  town  of  Dartmouth  is  Mount  Boon, 
the  site  of  the  proposed  naval  college.  The  "last"  of  the  Boons 
held  it  years  ago.  He  was  a  widower  with  an  only  child,  a 
girl  of  whom  he  was  passionately  fond.  Anxious  to  promote 
her  prospects  in  life,  he  wished  to  see  her  united  to  a  suitable 
partner.  At  length  her  aifections  were  engaged  by  a  gentle- 
man who  at  first  appeared  as  acceptable  to  the  father  as  to 
the  daughter.  They  were  betrothed,  but  as  time  passed  on,  the 
father's  mind  underwent  a  change,  and  instead  of  regarding 
the  young  man  with  favour,  he  manifested  feelings  of  positive 
aversion.  Acting  on  his  dislike,  he  extorted  a  promise  from 
his  daughter  that  she  would  never  wed  her  betrothed,  under 
the  penalty  of  being  disinherited. 

In  a  few  short  years  the  Squire  died,  and  was  buried  with 
his  ancestors.  The  heiress,  true  to  her  plighted  troth,  still 
loved  her  young  gallant,  whom  she  had  been  reluctantly 
comj^elled  to  discard  in  obedience  to  what  she  considered  a 
sense  of  duty  to  her  parent.  But  that  obligation,  she  believed, 
had  been  cancelled  by  death,  and  she  was  now  free  to  act  for 
herself.  Six  months  after  her  father  s  death,  she  was  wedded 
to  the  object  of  her  choice,  and  soon  after  the  honeymoon  the 
happy  pair  returned  to  the  ancestral  home  of  Mount  Boon. 

But  here  their  happiness  was  strangely  interrupted — night 
after  night  the  most  unearthly  noises  were  heard  in  the  house; 
heavy  pieces  of  furniture  were  overturned — lambent  flames  of 
light  played  about  where  no  lamps  or  tires  were  known  to 
be  in  use ;  and  at  length  the  Squire  was  himself  seen  by 
mortal  eyes  roaming  over  the  house  and  about  the  grounda 
His  attention  was  more  particularly  directed  to  the  lady, 
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whose  health  soon  began  to  suffer  from  these  unhallowed 
visits.  Physicians  recommended  change  of  scene,  and  ac- 
cordingly London  life  was  freely  indulged  in,  to  scare  away 
the  remembrances  of  the  dreadful  visitant  Months  went  by; 
but,  alas !  time  and  even  distance  were  of  no  avail,  the  Squire 
was  the  constant  attendant  of  his  daughter  even  in  Loudon. 
At  length  it  was  decided  to  try  Mount  Boon  once  more, 
where  her  native  air,  and  a  temporary  cessation  of  visits  from 
beings  of  the  other  world,  again  restored  her  to  something  like 
her  former  self 

But  as  the  dark  days  of  winter  came  round,  the  same 
ominous  signs  were  noticed.  The  clattering  of  the  hoofs  of 
invisible  horses  in  the  courtyard — the  same  movements  dis- 
played by  the  tables  and  chairs,  only  preceded  the  appearance 
of  the  Squire  himself.  He  was  not  simply  one  of  those 
orthodox  ghosts  who  visit  the  earth  at  stated  intervals  at  the 
solemn  hour  of  midnight,  and  then  soberly  and  discreetly 
take  their  departure  at  the  approach  of  dawn;  he  was  for 
ever  about  the  house,  haunting  his  daughter  by  day  as  well 
as  by  night.  At  length  the  church  was  consulted  in  this  dire 
extremity,  and  at  a  solemn  conclave  of  the  clergy  of  the 
neighbourhood,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  the  ghost.  Accordingly, 
on  a  given  day,  a  number  of  very  reverend  gentlemen  assem- 
bled at  the  house  to  exorcise  the  restless  spirit.  All  their 
efforts,  however,  at  first  were  useless ;  again  they  tried,  and 
again  they  ignominiously  failed.  They  were  on  the  eve  of 
abandoning  the  undertaking,  and  giving  it  up  as  a  case  be- 
yond their  powers,  when,  wonderful  to  relate,  the  ghost,  as 
fresh  as  ever,  suggested  a  compromise.  He  said  he  had  no 
objection  to  go  back  to  his  resting-place,  provided  he  was 
accompanied  by  his  daughter.  This  condition  was  agreed  to, 
l)iit  with  a  mental  reservation  by  the  lady  in  question — not 
to  carry  it  out.  The  whole  party,  the  parsons,  the  ghost,  and 
the  lady,  now  proceeded  to  the  castle  mill.  Here,  with  bell, 
l)ook,  and  candle,  the  ghost  was  enjoined  on  the  holy  gospels, 
to  retire  and  never  more  to  appear  on  earth,  until  he  had 
emptied  the  stream  with  a  cockle-shell,  having  the  orthodox 
hole  in  the  bottom. 

The  daughter  earnestly  talked  with  her  father's  ghost,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  was  happy.  "  You  will  see,"  said 
he,  and  instantly  disappeared  in  a  flame  of  fire.  The  heiress 
of  Mount  Boon  died  in  less  than  three  months,  and  there  are 
old  folks  in  Dartmouth  still  who  insist  that  the  Squire  con- 
tinues to  haunt  the  grounds,  and  although  not  always  seen, 
the  "  link-horse  "  on  which  he  rides  is  frequently  heard. 
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CARD-PLAYING    EXTRAORDINARY. 

Many  many  years  ago,  so  the  story  goes,  Madam  H 

lived  in  Lower  Street,  Dartmouth.  Her*s  was  a  quaint  old 
house,  and  its  owner  was  famous  for  her  hospitality.  Her 
great  passion  was  card-playing,  at  which  she  was  an  expert^ 
and  when  no  other  partner  could  be  obtained,  she  would  play 
against  "  dummy  "  far  into  the  small  hours  of  the  morning. 
On  a  ceitain  Saturday  night  Dummy  was  her  opponent  as 
usual :  it  has  been  averred  that,  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
Dummy  was  no  other  than  an  unmentionable  personage. 

However,  on   Sunday  morning.  Madam    H ^*8  bed   was 

vacant,  and  by  the  card-table  in  the  parlour  was  found  a  heap 
of  cinders,  to  represent  the  remains  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
Dummy  had  carried  off  his  winnings. 

A   STORY  OF  BERRY  POMEROY  CASTLE. 

Once  upon  a  time  "  Jan  Nokes,"  a  quiet,  steady  workman 
residing  at  Totnes,  was  favoured  with  a  wonderful  dream 
relating  to  Berry  Pomeroy  Castle.  Nokes  knew  every  portion 
of  the  castle,  inside  and  out,  and  in  the  dream  he  found 
himself  wandering  through  the  ruins,  and,  impelled  by  some 
unaccountable  attraction,  to  examine  very  closely  the  chimney 
of  one  of  those  huge  fireplaces  which  are  often  found  in  old 
mansions.  A  short  way  up  the  chimney  he  noticed  a  peculiar 
spot,  and  on  removing  the  mortar,  there  was  revealed  to  his 
astonished  eyes  an  iron  crock  filled  with  gold.  The  next 
morning  Jan  related  the  dream  to  his,  wife,  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  following  night  the  dream  was  repeated  in  every 
minute  particular,  liising  from  his  bed,  he  would  have  gone 
at  once  to  the  spot  so  vividly  indicated,  but  yielding  to  his 
wife's  prayers,  he  postponed  the  visit  to  some  more  suitable 
time.  The  third  night  he  was  favoured  again  with  this  ex- 
traordinary dream.  This  could  be  resisted  no  longer,  so, 
without  disturbing  his  spouse,  who  he  feared  might  again 
dissuade  him  from  his  purpose,  he  dressed  and  cautiously  left 
the  house.  It  was  midnight,  the  rain  descended  in  torrenta; 
and  the  wind  blew  so  hard  that  Nokes  had  some  difficulty  in 
making  his  way  down  Fore  Street  On  approaching  the 
bridge,  he  was  met  by  a  man  on  horseback.  The  fact  of  a 
solitary  pedestrian  being  in  the  street  in  such  weather  at 
that  hour  of  the  night  at  the  period  in  question  was  unusual, 
so  the  horseman  drew  up  and  demanded  who  he  was  and 
where  he  was  going.  The  interrogator  was  a  certain  Dr. 
Sawbones,  who  was  returning  from  a  professional  visit. 
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"Hallo!    Who  are  you?" 

"  WeD,  I  be  Jan  Nokes." 

•*  Jau  Nokes !  Why  what  on'  earth  calls  you  away  at  such  a 
time  of  the  night  as  this  V* 

"  Well,  doctor,  I  be  gwain  to  Berry  Castle.*' 

"  What !  to  Berry  Castle  in  this  weather,  and  at  this  hour ! 
What  can  be  your  business  there  V* 

Thus  brought  to  the  point,  Jan  Nokes,  who  was  known  to 
the  doctor,  related  fully  and  faithfully  his  dream,  and  the 
remarkable  way  it  had  been  repeated  for  three  successive 
nights.  Dr.  Sawbones  appeared  to  be  very  much  struck  by 
the  earnest  manner  in  which  Nokes  told  his  tale ;  but  when 
it  was  over,  he  insisted  that  it  could  be  nothing  more  than  a 
heated  imagination,  and  strongly  urged  Jan  to  go  back  to  his 
bed,  adding,  "At  all  events,  if  you  think  there  is  anything  in 
it,  you  can  go  to  the  Castle,  and  make  an  examination  by 
daylight." 

Thanking  the  doctor  for  his  advice,  poor  Jan  retraced  his 
steps,  and  once  more  went  to  bed.  He  was,  however,  up  be- 
times in  the  morning,  the  dream  still  vividly  impressed  on 
bis  mind,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  Castle  in  order  to 
solve  the  mystery.  Directing  his  steps  to  the  particular 
chimney  in  question,  he  at  once  perceived  the  exact  spot 
which  had  been  so  clearly  revealed  to  him  in  his  dream.  He 
eagerly  looked  up,  but  in  preparing  to  ascend,  he  stepped  on 
some  clods  of  dry  mortar.  His  suspicions  were  aroused,  and 
kicking  this  aside,  he  proceeded  to  search,  when,  to  his  intense 
disgust,  he  found  that  the  place  he  had  seen  in  his  dream — 
the  receptacle  of  the  crock — had  been  broken  into.  There  was 
the  cavity  in  the  wall,  but  the  crock  had  disappeared. 

Jan  Nokes  to  the  day  of  his  death  believed  that  Dr. 
Sawbones,  after  leaving  him  at  Totnes  bridge,  went  to  the 
Castle  himself,  and  appropriated  the  treasure  Nokes  was 
confirmed  in  this  belief  by  the  fact  that,  before  the  night 
referred  to,  the  aforesaid  Sawbones  was  in  rather  needy 
circumstances,  but  very  suddenly  afterwards  he  seemed  to 
possess  considerable  wealth,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  rich 
family. 


STATE  OF  THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  DEVONSHIRE 

IN   THE  YEAR   1803. 


BT   A«    H.    A«    HAMILTON. 
(Read  at  nfraoombe,  July  2Srd,  1879.) 


Among  the  records  in  the  Castle  of  Exeter  is  a  manuscript 
volume  containing  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  the  lieu- 
tenancy and  Magistracy  of  the  County  of  Devon  for  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  during  the  French  War  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  present  century.  From  this  volume  I  have  extracted 
the  minutes  of  the  7th  October,  1803,  a  time  when  the  volun- 
teer movement  had  probably  reached  its  maximum,  when 
Bonaparte  had  pitched  his  camp  on  the  cliffs  of  Boulogne, 
and  an  invasion  was  daily  expected.  It  may  be  well  to  put 
on  record  the  names  of  the  volunteer  corps  and  officers  that 
took  part  in  the  defence  of  this  county  on  that  occasion. 
The  total  number  of  men,  as  will  be  seen,  amounted  to 
16,663,  of  whom  1714  were  cavalry.  At  the  same  time  the 
county  was  giving  large  numbers  of  men  to  the  army,  navy, 
and  militia.  The  proportion  of  volunteers  to  militia  waa, 
I  believe,  about  six  to  one.  The  population  of  the  county 
was  343,000,  so  that  about  one  in  twenty  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  a  volunteer.  In  the  year  1878  the  number  of 
volunteers  in  Devon  was  3003,  out  of  a  population  of  more 
than  600,000,  so  that  about  one  in  two  hundred  was  a  volun- 
teer. The  total  number  of  volunteers  in  Great  Britain  in 
the  year  1803  was  380,000,  out  of  a  population  of  about 
11,000.000. 
The  following  are  the  minutes  to  which  I  refer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Lieutenancy,  &c.,  held  at  the 
Castle  of  Exeter,  7th  October,  1803. 
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Present 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Fortescue. 
The  Rt  Hon.  Lord  Clifford. 
Creneral  Simcoe. 
Sir  George  Yonge. 
Sir  LavnreDce  Palk. 
Sir  John  Kennaway. 
Sir  S.  H.  Northcoto. 
Sir  Alexander  Hamilton. 
John  R  Cholwich. 
John  Quicke. 
P.  J.  Taylor 
John  Lyon. 
Samuel  Milford. 
R.  W.  Bampfylda 
William  Ellicombe. 


Edmund  Granger. 
James  White. 
John  Williams. 
Thomas  H.  Lee. 
John  Brickdale. 
Charles  Short 
WUliam  T.  Hull 
James  Buller. 
James  Coleridge. 
John  Groves. 
Samuel  Kekewich. 
Richard  Collins. 
B.  H.  Walker. 
J.  L.  Shuldham. 


Ordered^  That  the  undermentioned  be  considered  as  the  selection 
of  Volunteers  for  this  County. 


Names. 

Exeter 

North  Devon 

Tavistock 

Barnstaple 

Exminster 

Plympton 

Beer  and  Seaton 

Totnes 

Hemlock 

Broadhembury 

Honiton 


OLD   ESTABLISHMENT. 

IN7ANT&T. 
Numbers. 

600 
600 
(♦400) 
400 
350 
(♦240) 
160 

80 

80 

80 

80 


Ctommandww. 

Wright 

Downe 

Bray 

Beavis 

Lord  Courtenay 

Treby 

Lord  RoUe 

Rogers 

Collier 

Bacon 

Townsend 


2430 

CAVALKY. 

Names. 

Numbers. 

Commanders. 

!Fii8t  Devon 

350 

Lord  Rolle 

£a8t  Devon 

93 

Bawden 

South  Devon 

43 

Drake 

North  Devon 

540 

Lord  Rolle 

Hemlock 

60 

Farrant 

Culmstock 

60 

Nott 

Swimbridge 

58 

Nott 

Monkleigh 

55 
1259 

Jackson 

*  These  ooTp«  being  considered  as  the  appendages  to  Plymouth  are  not  to 
be  reckoned  in  the  12,000,  the  quota  for  the  County. 
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STATE  OF  THE  VOLUNTEERS  OF  DEV0N8HIBR. 


NEW 

ESTABLISHMENT. 
INFANTRY. 

Names. 

Numbers. 

Couunaiidflni 

Exeter 

150 

Floud 

Do. 

110 

Eussell 

Ottery 

80 

Lee 

Moreton 

92 

Fonsford 

Highwick  (sic) 

97 

Green 

Lympstone 

60 

Wolfih 

Crediton 

120 

Bnller 

Do. 

60 

Shute 

West  Hayridge 

300 

Fursdon 

Exmouth 

100 

Ducarell 

Chudleigh 

145 

Gawler  and  Hellii 

Ottery 

60 

WTiidork 

Sidbury  (artillery) 

67 

Manley 

Blackdowu  (do.) 

80 

Pearse 

Sidbury 

66 

Upham 

Oakharnpton 

180 

Luxmooie 

Honiton 

80 

Gidley 

Kingsteigntou 

120 

Templer 

Haytor 

1000 

Lord  Seymour 

Do. 

250 

^artillery) 
Guppy 

Farway 

104 

Axminster 

120 

Pahner 

Tiverton 

360 

Sir  J.  Duntie 

!tarringdou  (artillery) 

80 

Force 

Sidmouth      (do.) 

60 

Hodge 

Kingsbridge 

140 

Hawkins 

Coleridge 

140 

AUen 

East  Hayridge 

560 

Sir  G.  Yongo 

Holdsworthy  (sic) 

600 

Cann 

Teignmouth 

60 

Dumford 

Milton  Abbott 

60 

Ward 

Northtawton 

120 

Snell 

Southtawtou 

120 

Westaway 

Sampford  Courtenay 

100 

Legg 

Colebrook  and  Bow 

r 

•  •  • 

180 

Sillifant  &  Hamly 

TAmerton 

•  •  • 

120 

Parson  &  Sleemtf 

BicWeigh  &  Silferton  («c)  160 

Pell 

Harpford 

85 

Eeed 

East  Budleigh 

64 

Cockeram 

Otterton 

65 

Tilman 

Woodbury 

66 

Trevelyan 

Great  Torrington 

300 

Litchfield 

Langtree 

85 

Kingdon 

Petersmarland 

88 

Slade 

Buckland 

99 

Caddy 

Parkham 

86 

Willcock 

Bideford 

120 
7359 

Smith 
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CAVALRY. 

Names. 

Numben. 

Oommanden. 

Upottery 

64 

Band 

Teignbridge 

80 

LordCliflford 

Teignmouth 

40 

Templer 

Torbay 

40 

Studdy 

Chuichstanton 

40 

Southwood 

264 


The  following,  being  Plymouth  and  its  appendages,  are  not  to 
be  included  in  the  12,000  quota. 


Names. 

Plymouth 
Dock 

INFANTRY. 
Numbers. 

960 
700 

Commanders. 

LangmeadifeHawker 
Foot 

Plympton,  Ermington,  \ 
StanboroughyColeridge,  > 
and  Roborough              ) 
Tavistock    (old    estab- ) 
lishment)                   j 
Plympton      (do.)     ... 

2500 

400 

240 

4800 

CATAL&Y. 

CoL  Bastaid 

Bray 
Treby 

Names. 

Dock 

Numbers. 

41 

Commanders. 

MiU 

(To  be  attached) 

150 

191 


RECAPITULATION. 

Old  Establishment  (exclusiye  of  Tavistock  and  Plympton). 

Infantry  .  .  ...     2430 


Cavalry  . 
New  EstabHshment.     Infantry 
'  Cavalry 

Plymouth  and  its  appendages.     Infantry 

Cavalry 


1259 
7359 

264 
4800 

191 


• 

16,303 

itiono 

H,     Mr.  Indedon's  Troop 

40 

Shute  (Captain  Pole) 

60 

Rawle's  Artillery 

.       200 

Kelly's  Rifle  corps     . 
Grand  Total 

.         60 

16,663 

Y   2 


NOTES  ON  SOME  ERROES  RELATING  TO  NORTH 

DEVON. 

BY   TOWNSHEND   M.    HALL,    F.G.8.,    ETC. 
(Read  at  Ilfraoombe,  July,  1879.) 


At  the  Teignmouth  meeting  of  this  Associatiou  in  1874, 
Mr.  Pengelly  observed  that  it  seemed  "desirable  that  our 
members  should  record  and  correct  in  our  Transactions,  from 
time  to  time,  such  errors  respecting  our  own  county  as  they 
have  detected  in  the  course  of  tlieir  reading."  Following  out 
this  idea,  Mr.  Pengelly  has  in  each  succeeding  year  given  us 
his  "  Notes  on  Recent  Notices  of  the  Geology  and  Palceonto- 
logy  of  Devonshire;"  and  for  the  last  two  years  a  second 
series  of  papers  in  furtherance  of  the  same  object,  entitled 
"  Notes  on  Slips  connected  with  Devonshire." 

In  these  various  communications  the  errors  noticed  and 
corrected  relate,  with  but  few  exceptions,  to  South  Devon ;  and 
as  in  all  probability  quite  as  many  mistakes  have  been  pub- 
lished conceruing  the  Northern  division  of  our  county,  I 
have  ventured  to  follow  the  example  that  has  been  set  us, 
and  now  propose  to  ofier  corrections  of  some  ot  those  I  have 
chanced  to  meet  with  in  the  course  of  my  work.  In  the  iirst 
place  it  should  be  explained  that  it  is  my  intention  only  to 
refer  to  such  errors  as  i-elate  to  the  geology,  mineralogy,  and 
geography  of  North  Devon.  I  also  wish  to  exclude  those 
which  have  been  observed  in  the  Tra7isactians  of  o\xv  Society, 
as  notices  of  any  such  ought  more  properly  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  for  insertion  by  him  amongst  the 
errata  in  the  annual  volume.  Lastly,  I  must  draw  a  broad 
distinction  between  errors  of  fact  and  errors  of  opinion ;  the 
first  may  arise  from  a  fault  of  the  writer  or  the  printer,  but 
anyhow,  if  they  contain  an  untrue  statement,  they  are  open  to 
a  definite  correction.  The  second  can  only  be  met  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  settled  by  the  weight 
of  authority  on  either  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  question. 
Thus,  for  example,  statements  have  been  put  forth  at  different 
times  during    the   past    few    years    by    several    geologists 
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respecting  the  age  and  succession  of  our  North  Devon  rocks 
which,  in  common  with  many  fellow-workers,  I  believe  to  be 
utterly  wrong ;  but  as  everyone  is  entitled  to  hold  his  own 
opinions,  the  error  of  such  statements  can  only  be  proved  by 
Eux!umulating  an  array  of  facts,  and  showing  how  some  had 
been  unobserved  by  one  writer,  or  misinterpreted  by  another ; 
A  process  which  in  this  instance  would  provoke  endless  con- 
troversy, and  occupy  a  good-sized  volume. 

Concerning  the  so-called  "  Devonian  question,"  all  I  have 
bo  say  on  this  occasion  will  therefore  be  limited  to  what  are 
slearly  misprints  or  unintentional  mistakes.  Two  of  this 
nature  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Etheridge's  well-known  paper 
"  On  the  Physical  Structure  of  North  Devon,"*  and  each  of 
them,  it  will  be  seen,  have  given  rise  in  turn  to  other  mis- 
bakes  by  subsequent  authors.  In  the  map  which 
iccompanies  this  paper  the  various  beds  are  distinguished 
act  only  by  a  particular  shading,  but  also  by  reference  letters 
ranging  from  a  to  Z.  In  the  index  at  the  corner  of  the  map, 
by  an  obvious  mistake  of  the  engraver,  the  subdivision  of 
the  Upper  Devonian  beds  marked  h,  and  which  comes  out  at 
Croyde  Bay,  is  designated  as  the  "  Croydon  beds." 

As  it  happens,  the  beds  of  Croydon  Hill,  two-and-a-half 
tuiles  south  of  Dunster,  are  unfossiliferous  grits  and  sand- 
stones, on  the  same  general  horizon  as  those  of  the  Hang- 
loau,  near  Combmartin,  and  occupy  a  position  helow  the 
calcareous  Middle  Devonian  group  of  Combmartin  and  Ilfra- 
X)mbe.  In  the  letterpress  the  true  position  of  the  bed  is 
dearly  expressed ;  but  Mr.  H.  B.  Woodward,  in  his  Ocoloyy 
f  Englavd  and  Wales  (p.  69),  relying  evidently  upon  the 
nap  alone,  states  that  the  Pilton  group. includes  the  beds  of 
Iroydoiii  Braunton,  Pilton,  and  Barnstaple.! 

The  second  error  in  Mr.  Etheridge's  paper  is  due  to  the 
ccideutal  omission  of  two  words  in  the  abstmct  he  gives  of 
lecture  of  my  own  in  1865.  The  passage  reads  thus :  "  The 
athor  proposes  a  new  nomenclature  for  the  North  Devonian 
ocks,  which  he  divides  into  seven  series — the  Foreland 
roup,  Lynton  zone,  Martinhoe  beds,  Ilfracombe  group, 
ilarwood  zone,  and  Pilton  beds."  J  Here  it  will  be  observed 
hat  though  the  number  in  the  series  is  expressly  stated  as 
even,  only  six  are  mentioned  by  name;  the  important 
forthoe  group,  including  the  Pickwell  Down  sandstones, 
leing  omitted.     Copying  this  error,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Symonds, 

*  Quarterly  Journal  Oeologieal  Soeletyy  vol.  xxiii.  p.  668. 
t  ThiB  lH8t  is  another  error,  as  the  Barnstaple  beds   are  not   Upper 
)eTonian,  but  Carbuniforous  sJates.  X  Op.  eit  '^.  51^. 
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in  his  Records  of  the  Rocks*  has  therefore  credited  me 
with  a  classification  which  is  obviously  imperfect,  and  which 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  district  Mr.  Symonds  would 
be  the  first  to  recognize  as  such. 

A  very  much  graver  error  of  fact  has  quite  recently  been 
made  in  the  pages  of  the  Geological  Magazine\  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Kinahan,  one  of  the  officers  on  the  Irish  Branch  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey.  In  a  note  to  a  paper  on  the  Silurian  Rocks 
of  Ireland  I  find  the  following  remark : — "  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enter  into  Devonian  geology,  further  than  to  point  out 
that  Jukes'  fault  has  not  been  disproved,  while  the  Irish 
geologists  who  have  been  in  Devon  believe  in  its  existence ; 
also  the  fossil  evidence,  so  much  relied  on,  seems  not  to  be 
of  much  geological  value,  inasmuch  as  the  species  have  been 
collected  without  that  care  and  precision  which  can  alone 
render  them  of  use  in  marking  horizons.  The  localities 
assigned  to  the  specimens  in  the  collections  chiefly  relied 
upon,  are  such  as  Torquay,  Chudleigh,  &c.,  where  two,  if  not 
more,  distinct  groups  of  rocks  are  developed.*' 

As  the  hjrpothetical  fault  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Jukes 
runs  from  VVoolacombe  Bay  eastward  to  Ex  moor,  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  Torquay  and  Chudleigh  should  be  drawn  into  the 
controversy  ;  unless  indeed  Mr.  Kinahan  supposes  them  to  be 
in  North  Devon.  Giving  him  the  benefit  of  this  doubt,  the 
rest  of  his  statement  can  only  be  met  by  an  absolute  contra- 
diction. When  we  are  told  by  an  officer  of  a  Government 
Geological  Survey  that  "  species  have  been  collected  without 
that  care  and  precision  which  can  alone  render  them  of  use 
in  marking  horizons,"  the  ordinary  public  would  naturally  be 
inclined  to  give  to  the  statement  an  extra  degree  of  weight 
as  coming  from  such  an  authority.  But  what  are  the  real 
facts  ?  Looking  through  the  various  papers  which  relate  to 
the  paheontology  of  North  Devon,  I  do  not  think  any  dis- 
trict can  have  received  more  careful  attention  than  this. 

Omitting  short  lists  of  fossils  in  the  more  local  papers,  I 
have  noted  down  the  following  references  in  the  order  of  their 
publication,  for  the  information  of  those  who  may  be  inclined 
to  accept  Mr.  Kinahan's  statements  : — 

1841.  Phillips,  J.  "Figures  and  Descriptions  of  the  PaLieozoic 
Fossils  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset."  Hero,  both  as 
regards  North  and  South  Devon,  the  fossils  are  most  carefully 
tabulated  according  to  their  locality,  those  from  the  northern  area 

•  ()p.  eit  p.  259. 

t  Oeohgical  Magazine,  ser  2.,  vol.  vi.  p.  74.     February,  187tf. 
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being  classed  under  three  heads — ^Lynion,  Ilfracombe,  and  Piltou, 
corresponding  to  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Devonian, 

1865.  Davidson,  T.  In  the  Monograph  published  by  the 
PalaBontographical  Society,  the  whole  of  the  Brachiopoda  have  been 
referred  to  the  same  general  subdivisions  as  those  indicated  by 
Phillips,  but  with  all  new  discoveries  inserted.  In  addition 
separate  lists  will  be  found,  shewing  the  occurrence  at  the  various 
typical  localities. 

1867.  Hall,  Townshend  M.  "  On  the  Relative  Distribution  of 
Fossils  throughout  the  North  Devon  Series."*  This  paper  gives  a 
summary  of  all  the  fossils  known  to  have  been  found  up  to  this 
date,  and  tabulates  them  not  only  according  to  the  groups  in  which 
they  occur,  but  indicates  the  species  found  in  each  of  the  principal 
quarries. 

1867.  Etheridge,   R      "On  the    Physical   Structure  of  West. 
Somerset  and  North  Devon,  and  on  the  PalaBontological  Value  of 
the  Devonian  Fossila"f     In  this  paper,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  the  fossils  of  each  subdivision  of  the  North 
Devon  series  are  most  carefully  tabulated  according  to  their  localities. 

1869.  "  Notes  on  the  Greology  of  Ilfracombe,"  &c.,  by  a  late  Resi- 
dent (R.  H.  Valpy,  F.G.S.),  contains  a  copious  list  of  fossils  from 
the  Ilfracombe  beds. 

Passing  from  this  "  Devonian  question,"  it  may  perhaps  be 
remarked,  for  the  general  information  of  North  Devon  novel 
readers,  that  granite  is  not  found  on  Exmoor,  in  spite  of  the 
late  Captain  Whyte  Melville's  description  of  its  occurrence, 
somewhere  near  Lynton,  in  Katerfelto's  run  with  the 
staghounds.  X 

Typographical  errors  are  a  fertile  and  often  amusing  source 
of  mistakes.  Black's  Ghiide  to  Devon^  recommends  an  en- 
joyable ramble  from  Barnstaple  through  Jutson  Quay  to 
Bideford,  9  miles — an  evident  misprint  for  Instow. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Collins  also  in  his  *'  Mineralogy  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon,"  II  substituting  vi  for  w,  has  credited  the  discovery  of 
the  rare  Devonshire  Mineral  Wavellite  to  Mr.  I.  Hill,  of 
Tavistock,  instead  of  Tawstock,  near  Barnstaple.  It  is 
curious  to  note  that  exactly  the  same  error  is  found  in  the 
"  Calendar  of  State  Papers,"  in  tlie  address  of  the  Marquis  of 
Bath,  whose  residence  was  at  Tawstock  Court. 

The  Ordnance  maps  of  North  Devon,  published  in  1809, 
contain  numerous  errors  in  spelling,  such  as  Oakhampton  for 
Okehampton;  Linton  for  Lynton,  &c.  Worse  still,  though 
the  railways  have  been  inserted,  the  traveller  will  look  in 

•  Quarterly  Journal  Geol,  Soc.f  vol.  xxiii  pp.  371-381. 

f  Quart.  Jour.  Oeol.  Soe.,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  668. 

X  Katerfelto  ;  a  Story  of  Exmoor,  pp.  261,  269.       ^  Ed.  1878,  p.  209. 

Q  ()p.  cit.  p.  106,  and  Joum.  Roy.  Inst   Com.  vol.  xviii. 
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vain  for  many  of  the  turnpike  roads,  such  as  those  from 
IWnstaple  to  Lynton,  and  from  Barnstaple  to  Ufracombe  via 
Braunton,  completed  more  than  forty  years  ago.  In  two  in- 
stances I  have  found  a  small  strip  of  country  left  out  alto- 
gether, and  a  stream  near  Bideford  is  made  remarkable,  from  a 
Physical-Geographical  point  of  view,  by  taking  its  rise  at  low- 
water  mark,  near  Comborough,  in  Barnstaple  Bay,  and  run- 
ning inland  three  miles  to  join  the  Torridge;  the  real  fact 
being,  that  there  are  two  separate  streamlets  flowing  in 
opposite  directions,  with  a  well-defined  watei-shed  between 
them,  and  the  only  connection  they  have  with  one  another  is 
that  due  to  a  slip  of  the  engraver's  pen. 

Passing  by  a  large  number  of  other  errors  which  are  of  no 
interest  to  the  general  reader,  I  shall  devote  the  remainder  of 
this  paper  to  the  correction  of  some  mistakes  in  Mnrrap 
Hand-Book  for  Travellers  in  Devon  and  Cornwall*  which  more 
particularly  relate  to  the  Greology  of  this  neighbourhood. 

In  the  traveller's  general  view,  the  obsolete  term  Grau^^ke 
is  still  applied  to  the  cliffs  of  Ufracombe,  Combmartin,  and 
Lynton.t  The  Foreland  sandstones  are  described  also  as  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  Carboniferous  formation  J  instead  of  Lower 
Devonian,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  relative  age  of  the  Raised 
Beaches  and  Submerged  Forests  is  not  quite  certain.§  In  a 
subsequent  page  the  chronology  of  these  deposits  is  referred 
to  as  follows : — 

"  The  physical  changes  which  these  submarine  forests  and  raised 
heaclics  record  are  to  all  appearance  a  considerable  subsidence  of 
the  land,  by  which  the  woods  growing  on  the  shore  were  buried 
some  depth  beneath  the  waves,  which  gradually  covered  them  with 
sand,  and  a  subseijuent  elevation  of  the  coast,  in  which  the  sub- 
merged trees  were  brought  to  their  present  position,  and  the  beaches 
raised  to  the  height  at  which  we  now  find  tliem."  || 

I)e  la  Beche,  in  his  Report  on  the  Otology  of  ComiaaU,  Devon, 
and  West  Somerset,  in  1839,  doubtless  regarded  this  as  the 
probable  sequence  of  events;  but  Mr.  Pengelly,  working  i^ 
South  Devon,  and  I  in  the  North,  have  long  ago  brought  fo^ 
ward  evidence  to  show  that  the  Submerged  Forests  are  more 
recent  than  the  liaised  Beaches.  These  conclusions  were 
given  by  Mr,  Pengelly  in  a  paper  "  On  the  Submerged  Forests 
of  Torbay,"  published  in  our  Transactions  for  1865,11  though 
there  is,  I  believe,  a  still  eai'lier  reference,  which  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find. 

My  own  observations  resulted  from  a  comparison  of  the 

•  Eighth  Edition,  1872.  f  p.  Ixiii.  +  p.  xxxviii. 

{  p.  xxxiil.  "^  ^.i^j«»  ^  ^.  J3. 
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Raised  Beaches  and  Submerged  Forests  of  Barnstaple  Bay, 
gtnd  in  a  communication  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  on  a 
recent  discovery  of  Flint  Flakes,  read  December  1st,  1864,  I 
stated  that,  first,  there  must  have  been  a  considerable  eleva- 
tion of  the  land  which  left  bare  the  Eaised  Beaches  of  Croyde 
and  Fremington; — that  it  continued  at  the  same  level  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  allow  of  the  formation  of  the  peat  bed,  the 
growth  of  years,  and  that  then  came  another  change,  a  slight 
subsidence  of  the  land,  and  a  consequent  submergence  of  what 
was  once  a  forest  This  correction  may  perhaps  appear  trivial 
and  unimportant,  but  as  there  remain  so  many  unsolved 
problems  in  Geology,  it  seems  all  the  more  desirable  to  record 
everything  which  has  passed  from  the  region  of  doubt  into 
that  of  accepted  truth,  especially  when  it  concerns  the  age  of 
successive  deposits. 

In  the  topographical  portion  of  the  Hand-Book,  the  village 
3f  Northara  is  described  as  eight  miles  from  Bideford,*  instead 
)f  two ;  and  on  the  next  page,  the  width  of  the  Pebble  Ridge 
3  given  as  about  50  feet, —  the  real  width,  according  to 
ueasurements  taken  at  various  times  during  the  past  fifteen 
^ears,  giving  an  average  of  160  feet. 

Grassing  the  bay  to  Lundy  Island,  we  learn  that  the  bottom 
)f  the  Devil's  Limekiln  "is  strewn  with  large  blocks  of 
Alabaster,  some  of  them  20  feet  high."t  Speaking  from 
3eTSonal  knowledge  I  can  say  that  1  have  never  seen  Ala- 
baster either  in  the  DeviFs  Limekiln,  or  in  any  part  of  the 
slcuid,  and  its  occurrence  in  a  granite  and  slate  formation 
MTOuld  be  a  matter  of  considerable  surprise.  Large  masses 
>f  white  quartz  occur  in  the  slates,  which  I  take  to  be  the 
equivalents  of  the  Morthoe  slates  of  the  mainland,  and  these, 
it  may  be  presumed,  liave  been  mistaken  for  Alabaster.  The 
statement  is  evidently  copied  from  a  paper  "  On  Lundy,"  read 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Chanter  at  the  Bideford  Meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation in  1871,*  in  which  it  appears  as  a  quotation  from  Mr. 
Go8se*s  Land  and  Sea, 

As  minor  corrections,  may  be  noticed  the  misprint  of 
Taunton  Down  for  Saunton,  in  the  description  of  the  granite 
boulder,  t  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  best  evidences  we 
possess  of  former  ice  action  in  this  district,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  limestone  for  sandstone  at  the  entrance  of  the  Valley 
of  Rocks  at  Lynton.  %  How  far  the  grits  and  sandstones  of 
the  cliffs  at  the  end  of  the  valley  can  be  in  appearance 
'identical  with  the  vesicular  volcanic  ash  of  Brent  Tor"§  is 
hard  to  say ;  but  "  appearances  "  are  proverbially  deceptive. 

•p. 267.     fp.292.    f  VoJ. iv, p.  664.     §p.2S7.     Wp.Tl'i.    ^  ^  T\^. 
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BT   W.    PENQELLT,    F.B.S.,    F.G.S.|    VtO. 

Part  III. 
(Bead  at  Dfraoombe,  July,  1879.) 


This,  third,  instalment  of  Slips  connected  with  Devonshire^  has 
been  prepared  from  Memoranda  made  during  the  year  that 
has  passed  since  we  met  at  Paignton  in  1878. 

I.  Eev.  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer,  1878. 

1.  Bone-shave: — English  Folk-Lore,  by  the  Rev.  T.  F. 
Thistelton  Dyer,  m.a.,  Oxon,  London,  1878,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement : — "  Near  Exmoor,  Devonshire,  and  also  in 
parts  of  Cornwall,  a  curious  and  uncommon  charm  called  the 
*  bone-shave,'  exists  for  the  cure  of  sciatica,"  p.  147. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  according  to  the  author.  Bone-shave 
is  the  name  of  the  charm,  and  Sciatica  the  name  of  the 
disease  which  the  said  charm  is  intended  to  cure.  The  truth, 
however,  seems  to  be  that  Bone-shave,  instead  of  being  the 
name  of  the  charm,  is  the  provincial  name  of  the  disecLse. 
Thus  in  An  Exiiwor  Scolding,  A  New  Edition,  Exeter  (no 
date),  the  following  speeches  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
sisters  in  their  first  Bout : — 

"  Thomasin.  Hey  go !  What  disyease  dest  me-an,  ya  gurt 
dugged-teard,  swapping,  rousling  blowze  ?  Ya  gurt  roila,  tell 
ma.  Tell  ma,  a  zey,  what  disyease  dest  me-an  ?  Ad !  chell 
ream  my  heart  to  tha  avore  Ise  let  tha  lipped.  Chell  tack  et 
out  wi'  tha  to  the  true  ben,  fath !  Tell  ma,  a  zey,  what  dis- 
yease dest  me-an  that  ha  zest  cham  a  troubled  wey  ? 

**WiLM0T.  Why,  ya  purting,  tatchy,  stertling,  jowering, 
prinking,  mincing  theng,  chell  tell  tha  what  d^yease.  Is 
dedn't  me-an  the  bone-shave,  nor  the  heartgun,  nor  the 
alleru batch  that  tha  had'st  in  tha  niddick.     Tea  better  twar: 
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vor  than  Oiint  Annis  Moreman  cou'd  ha'  blessed  vore,  and 
net  ha'  pomster'd  about  et,  as  Moather  ded."  pp.  7,  8. 

It  is  obvious  that  Wilmot  mentions  "  the  bone-shave "  as 
the  name  of  a  disease,  not  of  a  charm  for  its  cure.  The  pre- 
cise disease  to  which  this  provincial  name  is  given  is  specified 
by  the  editor  of  the  Scolding  in  the  following  foot-note  on 
the  word  : — "  The  bone-shave  (a  word  perhaps  nowhere  used 
or  understood  in  Devonshire  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Exmoor)  means  the  sciatica."  p.  7. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Palmer  says,  in  his  Glossary  to  A  Dialog\ie  in  the 
Devonshire  Dialect  (in  three  parts),  by  a  Lady,  London, 
1837 : — "Boyie-shave,  s,  the  sciatica  or  rheumatism  of  the  hip, 
from  its  being  apt  to  give  a  peculiar  crippled  gait  to  the 
patient.  ...  I  found  this  word  recognized  at  Berry  Narbor, 
but  nowhere  else."  p.  31. 

In  Jim  and  Nell:  A  drar/iatic  Poem  in  the  Dialect  of  North 
Devon,  by  A  Devonshire  Man  [Mr.  W.  F.  Rock],  London, 
1867,  one  of  the  characters  replies  to  the  question 

•*  How  aU  at  home  d'ye  laive  P" 

"  Why  Zukey's  pinsweU's  going  wrang, 

An'  Nance  a  got  a  nimpingang, 

An*  Urchy  tha  bone-sheave." — p.  6. 

The  Glossary  to  the  same  work  has  **  Bone-shave,  s.  rheu- 
matism." p.  41. 

Halliwell  has  "  Bone-shave.     The  Sciatica.     Devon!' 

The  word  does  not  appear  to  be  confined  to  Devonshire,  for 
A  Glossary  of  Provincial  Words  and  Phrases  in  use  in 
Somersetshire,  by  W.  P.  Williams,  M.A.,  and  W.  A.  Jones,  m.a., 
F.G.8.,  London  and  Taunton,  1873,  gives  "  Bone-shave,  s.  hip- 
rheumatism."  p.  5.  Exmoor,  however,  belongs  rather  to 
Somersetshire  than  to  Devonshire. 

The  word  does  not  occur  in  any  other  Devonshire  or 
Somersetshire  Glossaries  to  which  I  have  access,  nor  in  those 
of  Dorsetshire  or  Cornwall. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  remark  that  definitions  of  the 
word  differing  from  those  given  above  occur  in  certain  Glos- 
saries. 

Thus,  The  Monthly  Magazine ;  or  British  Register,  London, 
vol.  xxvL  (Part  ii.  for  1803),  has  A  provincial  Vocabulary ; 
coTitaining  for  the  most  part  such  worth  as  are  current  amongst 
the  common  People  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  pp.  421-3, 
which  has  "  Bone-shave,  a  bony  or  homy  excrescence  growing 
out  of  horses'  heels;  the  scratches.  Ex.  Pain  in  the  bones 
(Lyttleton's  MSS.)."  The  "Vocabulary"  contains  unfor- 
tunately no  definition  of  Sct^atches. 
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The  Lyttleton  mentioned  by  the  compiler  was,  no  doubt, 
the  Dean  of  Exeter  of  that  name,  who  was  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Carlisle. 

Again,  A  Provincial  Glosmry ;  with  a  Collection  of  Local 
Proverbs,  and  Popular  Superstitions,  by  Francis  Grose,  Esq., 
F.R.,  and  A.S.S.,  New  Edition,  London,  1811,  has  **  Bone-shavt, 
a  bony  or  horny  excresence  or  tumour,  growing  on  horses' 
heels,  perhaps  so  called  from  a  distant  resemblance  to  the 
substance  of  a  bone  spavin ;  also  the  scratches.     Exmore." 

In  his  Preface  the  author  states  that  "  the  Exmore  dialect 
was  entirely  taken  "  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 

II.  KiNGSLEY,  Rev.  Canon,  1849. 

1.  Combe-Martin  : — In  a  paper  entitled  North  Devon,  A 
Prose  Idyl,  by  the  late  Rev.  C.  Kingsley,  which  appeared  in 
Fraser's  Magazine,  July,  1849,  and  was  reprinted  in  the 
talented  author's  Miscellanies,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  237-308  (1859),  the 
following  passage  occurs: — "There  is  Combe-Martin,  mile- 
long  man -stye,  which  seven  centuries  of  fi^uitless  silver- 
mining,  and  of  the  right  (now  deservedly  lost)  of  'sending  a 
talker  to  the  national  palaver,'  have  neither  cleansed  nor 
civilized."  {Miscel,  ii.,  258.) 

The  following  questions  may  be  said  to  lie  on  the  surface 
of  the  foregoing  quotation  : — 

(A.)  Were  the  silver  mines  of  Combe-Martin  worked  seven 
hundred  years  ago  ? 

(B.)  Has  the  silver-mining  of  Combe-Martin  been  fruitless? 

(C.)  Did  Combe -Martin  ever  send  a  member  to  Parlia- 
ment ? 

(A.)  Earliest  hnown  date  of  silver-mining  at  Comhe-Mariin: 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  evidence  of  mining  at  Combe- 
Martin  before  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  whose  reign  began  in 
1272.  "In  Devonshire,"  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  "the 
Combe  Martin  and  Beer  Alston  Mines  have  long  been  cele- 
brated for  their  argentiferous  lead  ores.  It  is  stated  that  the 
produce  of  these  mines  was  unusually  great  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  I.  and  II."  {Report  on  the  Geol,  of  Cornwall,  &C., 
1839,  p.  611.)  In  his  paper  on  Tlie  Silver  Mines  at  Camhe" 
Martin  {Trans,  Devon.  Assoc,  ii.,  190-9)  Dr.  Kingdon  appears 
to  tiiink  it  possible  that  the  Phoenicians  traded  there,  but  he 
finds  that  authentic  history  declines  to  take  him  back  to 
times  more  ancient  than  those  of  the  First  Edward ;  and  the 
author  of  Murray's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Devon  and 
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Cornwall  (8th  Ed.,  1872,  p.  280)  contents  himself  with  saying 
that  Combe-Martin  "  is  well-known  for  its  stiver-lead  mines, 
which  have  been  worked  at  intervals  from  the  time  of 
Edward  I." 

(B.)  Has  the  sUver-^aining  of  Comhe-Martin  been  fruit- 
less? 

According  to  Dr.  Kingdon  the  Devon  Silver  mines — Combe 
Martin  and  Beer  Alston — yielded  270  lbs.  weight  of  silver 
in  the  22nd  year  of  Edward  I.,  522  lbs.  10  dwts.  in  the  23rd 
year,  and  704  lbs.  3  dwts.  in  the  24th  year.  In  the  next 
year,  260  miners,  or,  according  to  De  la  Beche,  360  miners, 
were  impressed  out  of  Derbyshire  and  Wales  to  work  the 
mines,  "and  great  was  the  profit  in  silver  and  lead."  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  the  silver  produced  was  of  great  service 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  wars  with  France,  and,  to 
pass  over  intermediate  workings,  "a  new  silver  mine  was  dis- 
covered at  Combmartin,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by 
Adrian  Gilbert  and  John  Poppler,  a  lapidary,  with  whom  Mr. 
Bulmer  bargained  for  half  the  whole.  It  continued  for  four 
years,  and  yielded  £10,000  to  each  partner."  {Trans.  Devon, 
Assoc,,  ii,  194.) 

(C.)  Was  Combe-Martin  ever  represented  in  Parliament  / 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Canon  Kingsley  was  under  the 
impression  that  Combe-Martin  at  one  time  had  "  the  right  of 
sending- a  talker  to  the  national  palaver;"  in  other  words,  of 
sending  a  member  to  parliament.  I  some  time  ago  sent  to 
Notes  and  Queries  a  query  on  this  question,  which  appeared 
in  the  5th  S.  viii.,  432,  on  27th  October,  1877.  It  did  not 
elicit  any  reply,  but  it  was  copied  into  the  Western  Times 
newspaper,  of  29th  of  that  month,  where  the  following  reply 
was  appended  to  it : — "  Combe-Martin  is  neither  included  in 
the  list  of  Devonshire  Boroughs  named  in  the  Domesday 
Book,  nor  in  the  list  of  those  not  so  named,  as  set  forth  by 
Mereweather  and  Stephens  in  their  *  History  of  Boroughs.* " 

The  same  journal,  for  2nd  November,  1877,  contained  the 
following  statement  from  "  W.  G.  S.,"  writing  from  Ilfracombe, 
on  October  30th :  "  Westcott's  account  is  that  it  [Combe- 
martin]  *  dyriveth  its  name  from  the  situation  beinge  a  low 
and  deepe  valley  surrounded  with  very  hi<;h  hills  (towards 
the  sea  excepted),  and  the  addition  of  Martins  from  Le  Sieur 
Martin  de  Turon,  a  man  of  much  worth  and  assistant  to 
William,  Duke  of  Normandye,  when  he  conquered  this  land, 
of  whom  he  had  this  with  other  great  possessions  given  him. 
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This  powerful  family  (afterward  created  barons  of  Barnstaple, 
Dartington,  and  Camvis  in  Wales)  procured  this  town  to  be 
made  a  borough  with  the  privileges  of  waifs,  estrays,  wrecks, 
felons'  goods,  assize  of  bread  and  ale,  and  pillory;  with  a 
market  on  Thursday,  and  a  fair  on  Whitsun  Monday.' " 

Tlie  Lysonses,  who  make  no  mention  of  the  town  having 
been  a  borough  at  any  time,  say,  "  The  market  was  granted  in 
or  about  the  year  1264,  to  Nicholas  Fitz-Martin,  to  be  held  on 
Thursday,  together  with  a  fair  for  four  days,  beginning  on 
Whitsun-Eve."  {Magna  Britannia,  voL  6th,  Devonshire,  1822, 
p.  136.) 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that,  even  if  Westcote*s  statement 
be  accepted,  a  borough  is  not  necessarily  a  town  sending  one 
or  more  representatives  to  Parliament.  According  to  the 
author  of  the  Article  Borough  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia, 
vol.  V.  p.  193,  col.  2,  "  The  Anglo-Saxon  hyrig,  hyrg,  burh,  &c. 
(for  the  word  is  written  in  a  great  variety  of  ways)  .  .  .  was 
the  generic  term  for  any  place,  large  or  small,  fortified  by 
walls  or  mounds." 

Moreover,  if  Combe-Martin  were  made  a  borough  in  1264 
when,  according  to  the  Lysonses,  its  market  and  fair  were 
granted,  it  had  secured  that  distinction  before  parliamentary 
boroughs  were  invented. 

Mr.  Capel  Loft  printed,  in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for 
1st  February,  1813,  vol.  xxxv.  pp.  1,  2,  "a  list  of  boroughs, 
either  corporate,  or  simply  parliamentary  and  prescriptive, 
the  elective  franchise  of  which  is  at  present  suspended," 
and  in  his  "  list,"  he  places  "Ashperton,"  "Sutton,"  and  "Tor- 
rington,"  as  belonging  to  Devonshire. 

Had  Mr.  Jjoft  been  aware  that  "Sutton"  was  an  ancient 
name  for  Plymouth,  he  would  not  have  placed  it  in  his  list^ 
in  all  probability.  It  is  perhaps  possible,  too,  that  he  failed 
to  detect  Ashburton  under  the  name  of  "  Ashperton." 

The  same  volume,  pp.  314-5,  contains  a  communication  on 
the  same  subject  from  Scrutator,  who  says  of  Mr.  Loft's  list, 
"  This  list  is  very  defective,  as  the  following  places  fall  also 
under  the  description  of  that  title;  viz."  He  then  mentions 
29  towns,  assigning  the  following  6  to  Devonshire : — "  Brad- 
nijysham  or  Bradninch,  Crediton,  Fremington,  Ledeford,  Mod- 
bury,  Southmoulton." 

The  number  of  the  same  Magazine  for  1st  August^  1818, 
vol.  xlvi.  pp.  17-18,  contains  a  "list  of  obsolete  or  disfran- 
chised boroughs,  furnished  by  "  A.  C.  K.,"  and  arranged  in  a 
tabular  form,  of  which  the  following  is  the  portion  belonging 
to  Devonshire : 
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"Nunef  of  PlAoes. 

When  first  summoned. 

When  discontinued. 

Bradnesham     .     . 

6  Edward  IL 

7  Edward  IL 

Crediton      .     .     . 

36  Edwaid  L 

36  Edward  I. 

Exmouth     .     .     . 

14  Edward  III. 

15  Edward  IIL 

Tremington      .     . 

6  Edward  III. 

7  Edward  III. 

Liddefoid    .     .     . 

28  Edward  L 

30  Edward  I. 

Modbury     .     .     . 

34  Edward  I. 

36  Edward  I. 

South  Moulion     . 

30  Edward  I. 

31  Edward  I. 

Teignmouth      .     . 

14  Edwani  III. 

15  Edward  III. 

Torrington  .     .     . 

23  Edward  L 

45  Edward  IIL" 

*'  Treinington  "  is,  no  doubt,  a  misprint  for  Fremington.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Combe-Martin  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the 
lists. 

In  short,  it  may  be  concluded  that  there  is  no  evidence. 

A.  That  the  silver  mines  of  Combe-Martin  were  worked 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  or,  indeed,  earlier  than  the  13th 
century. 

B.  That  the  silver-mining  at  Combe-Martin  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  by  any  means  fruitless. 

C.  That  Combe-Martin  ever  sent  a  member  to  parliament. 

III.   Leland,  John.    1769. 

1.  The  South  Hams  : — The  Itinerary  of  John  Ldand  the 
Antiquary,  Vol,  The  Third,  PMisKd  from  the  Oriffinal 
MS,  in  the  Bodleian  Libra7*y.  By  Thomas  Hearne,  ALA.  The 
Third  Edition.  Oxford^  MDCGLXIX.,  contains  the  following 
passage : — "  The  hole  Ground  bytwixt  Torrebay  and  BxmoiUh 
booth  sumwhat  to  the  Shoore  and  especially  inward  is  wel 
inclosid,  fruteful  of  Come  and  Grasse,  and  meatly  welle 
woodid :  and  this  Quarter  is  cauUid  [the]  Southammes  [being] 
fruteful  [est  part]  of  [all]  Dev[onshire],"  p.  55,  Fol.  30. 

The  brackets  with  their  contents  are  in  the  original. 

As  the  locality  defined  by  Leland  was  not  that  which  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  regarding  as  the  South  Hams,  and  as  I 
did  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  my  habit  was  correct,  I  turned 
elsewhere  for  information. 


In  the  General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of 
Devon,  By  Charles  Vancouver.  London,  1808,  the  author 
divides  the  county  into  7  Districts^  the  fourth  of  which  he 
calls  the  South  Hams,  and,  by  implication,  gives  the  following 
as  its  boundaries : — On  the  east  the  rivers  Teign  and  Bovey ; 


i 
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on  the  south  the  Channel ;  on  the  west  the  Tamar ;  and  on 
tlie  north  the  river  Lyd  from  the  Tamar  eastward  so  far  as  to 
include  a  portion  of  the  parish  of  Coryton,  whence  it  skirts 
Dartmoor,  taking  in  at  least  considerable  parts  of  each  of  the 
parishes  of  Ikent  Tor,  Mary  Tavy,  Peter  Tavy,  Sampford 
Spiney,  Walkhampton,  Meavy,  Sheepstor,  Shaugh  Prior, 
Comwood,  Harford,  South  Brent,  Dean  Prior,  Buckfastleigh, 
Holne,  Asliburton,  and  Ilsington. 

According  to  TJic  Parurrama  of  Torquay.  By  Octavian 
Blewitt.  Second  Edition.  1832,  "The  country  along  the 
shores  of  Torbay  is  divided  by  the  parishes  of  St  Mary 
Church,  Tormohun,  Cockington,  Paignton,  Marldon,  Brixham, 
and  Churston  Ferrers,  all  being  in  the  hundred  of  Haytor 
and  the  deanery  of  Ipplepen, — and  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  fertile  districts  in  the  county.  It  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  South  Hants, — a  tract  of  land  which,  from 
the  richness  of  its  soil,  and  the  general  character  of  its 
scenery,  is  fret^uently  designated  the  garden  of  England." 
p.  4. 

The  Natural  Huitory  of  Smith  Devon,  By  J.  C.  Bellamy, 
Surgeon.  1839,  makes  frequent  mention  of  the  South  Hams, 
but  the  following  passage  seems  to  be  its  nearest  approach  to 
a  delinition  of  the  term: — The  author,  when  closing  his 
description  of  Dartmoor,  says,  "  From  this  elevation  termed 
the  Western  Beacon,  or  rather  '  from  Three  Barrow  Tor  near 
it,  there  is  a  most  surprising  view  from  Portland  in  Dorset- 
shire, to  the  Lizard  in  Cornwall,  and  from  the  skirts  of 
Dartmoor,  to  Blackdown  Hills  in  Somersetshire;  in  front, 
nearer  tlie  eye,  the  South  Hams  of  Devon,  from  the  Teign  to 
the  Tamar,  the  estuary  of  the  Yealm,  Plymouth  Sound, 
Mount  Edgecuinbe,  and  the  British  Channel.' "  p.  7. 

Though  Mr.  Bellamy  indicates,  by  the  use  of  inverted 
commas,  that  his  description  is  a  quotation,  he  does  not  state 
whence  it  was  taken.  From  the  context,  however,  it  was 
probably  from  Burt's  Notes  to  Carringtons  Dartmoor, 

Tlie  Handbook  for  Torquaj/  and  its  Neighhourhood;  Torquay: 
E.  Croydon.  London:  Hamilton  and  Adams  (no  date  on 
title-page,  but  published  in  1852.  See  p.  243),  states  that^ 
"The  country  along  the  shores  of  the  bay  is  apportioned 
among  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary  Church,  Tormoham,  Cocking- 
ton, Paignton,  Maldon  [misprint  for  Marldon],  Brixham,  and 
Churston  Ferrers.     These  are  included  in  the  Hundred  of 
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Haytor,  and  form  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  South 
Hams,  a  district  limited  by  the  rivers  Tamar  and  Teign,  the 
Dartmoor  and  the  Channel,  and  which,  for  its  fertility  and 
beauty,  is  called  the  '  Garden  of  Devonshire.' "  pp.  4-5. 

On  collating,  it  will  be  found  that  the  foregoing  is  a 
modified  copy  of  the  passage  quoted  above  from  Blewitt's 
Panorama  of  Torqimy ;  and  that  each  writer  has  slipped 
into  the  error  of  bringing  the  parish  of  Marldon  to  Torbay, 
which,  in  fact,  no  part  of  it  reaches.  They  have  slipped 
again  respecting  the  order  of  the  parishes.  Brixham  should 
succeed,  not  precede,  Churston  Ferrers. 

A  PeramhukUion  of  the  Antient  and  Royal  Forest  of  Dart- 
moor, and  tlve  Venville  Precincts,  By  the  late  Rev.  Samuel 
Rowe,  A.M.  Second  Edition,  1856,  contains,  on  p.  1,  the 
following  footnote,  on  the  word  South  Hams  in  the  text : 

"South  Devon  is  sometimes  thus  designated,  but  strictly 
speaking,  the  term  South  Hams  is  appropriated  to  a  smaller 
district, — ^and  a  circle  of  which  Totness  is  the  centre,  with  a 
radius  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  would,  perhaps,  most  nearly 
approach  to  its  generally  received  limits." 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Devon  and  Cornwall. 
8th  ed.,  1872,  says,  "The  South  Hams,  a  district  bounded  by 
the  rivers  Tamar  and  Teign,  Dartmoor  and  the  Channel,  is 
called  the  garden  of  Devon^ire,  from  its  fertility,  and  contains 
numerous  orchards."  p.  Ixiii. 

The  History,  Gazetteer,  and  Directory  of  the  County  of  Devon, 
Second  Edition.  By  William  White,  1878-9,  remarks  that 
"  The  most  uniformly  fertile  soils  are  in  the  red  sandstone 
district;  but  the  richest  are  those  occurring  in  contiguity 
with  limestone  or  greenstone  rocks,  in  many  parts  of  the 
slate  district,  especially  in  that  beautiful  southern  district, 
commonly  called  the  South  Hams,  and  sometimes  the  *  Garden 
of  Devon,'  and  having  for  its  natural  boundaries  Dartmoor 
and  the  heights  of  Chudleigh  on  the  north,  the  river  Plym 
on  the  west,  Torbay  and  Start  Bay  on  the  east,  and  Bigbury 
Bay  and  other  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  English  Channel  on 
the  south."  p.  51. 

It  appears,  from  all  the  other  writers  quoted  above,  that 
Leland  slipped  when  he  included  in  the  Sovih  Hams  any 
part  of  the  district  north  of  the  Teign ;  and  that  he  slipped 
again  in  excluding  the  country  south-west  of  Torbay. 

VOL.  XI.  z 
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Whilst  most  of  the  other  writers  make  the  Teign  one  of 
the  boundaries,  Blewitt  and  White  exclude  the  country  lying 
between  it  and  the  parish  of  St  Mary  Church. 

The  western  boundary,  according  to  a  majority  of  the 
authors  quoted,  is  the  Tamar;  but  White  goes  no  fieurther 
than  the  Plym,  and  Bowe's  maximum  radius  of  14  miles  from 
Totnes  would  fail  to  reach  even  that  river. 

Whilst  almost  all  the  other  writers  make  Dartmoor  the 
northern  boundary  and  the  English  Channel  the  southern, 
Mr.  Howe's  centre  and  radius  would  include  a  large  part  of 
Dartmoor,  and  exclude  the  southern  headlands  of  the  county, 
from  the  Bolt  Tail  to  the  Start  Point  inclusive. 

I  venture  to  close  this  part  of  my  Paper  by  asking,  Can 
any  one  give  an  authoritative  definition  of  the  SaiUhHamst 

IV.  RowE,  Rev.  Samuel. 

1.  Herodotus: — A  PeramhUatimi  of  the  ArUient  and  Boj/al 
Forest  of  Dartmoor,  By  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Eowe,  ajl 
Second  Edition.  Plymouth  and  London,  has  the  following 
passage: 

"  Herodotus,  .  .  .  whilst  he  confesses  his  ignorance  of  the 
precise  situation  of  the  Cassiterides,  mentions  tin,  without 
any  question,  as  the  product  of  the  extreme  regions  of 
Western  Europe,  with  which  he  was  unacquainted."  p.  67. 

I  should  have  scarcely  thought  it  safe  to  say  that  Herodo- 
tus "  mentions  tin,  without  any  question,  as  the  product  of 
the  extreme  regions  of  Western  Europe."  The  passage 
alluded  to  occurs  in  the  115th  Section  of  the  Third  Book 
(Thalia),  and  is  thus  rendered  by  Cary  (Bohn's  lid,,  1849): 
"  Concerning  the  western  extremities  of  Europe  I  am  unable 
to  speak  with  certainty ;  for  I  do  not  admit  that  there  is  a 
river,  called  by  barbarians  Eridanus,  which  discharges  itself 
into  the  sea  towards  the  north,  from  which  amber  is  said 
to  come ;  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  the  Cassiterides  islands, 
from  whence  our  tin  comes.  For  in  the  first  place,  the  name 
Eridanus  shows  that  it  is  Grecian  and  not  barbarian,  and 
feigned  by  some  poet;  in  the  next  place,  though  I  have 
diligently  inquired,  I  have  never  been  able  to  hear  from  any 
man  who  has  himself  seen  it  that  there  is  a  sea  on  that  side 
of  Europe.  However,  both  tin  and  amber  come  to  us  from 
the  remotest  parts." 
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It  appears  to  me  that  Herodotus  admits  as  fact  the  deri- 
vation of  tin  from  islands  called  the  Cassiterides ;  and  admits 
that  it  has  been  stated  that  the  said  islands  are  on  the  west 
of  Europe ;  but  that  he  denies  that  he  is  in  possession  of  any 
evidence  of  such  being  their  situation. 


WiNDEATT,  MiLFORD,  Jun.  (1808),  Edwakd  (1878). 

1.  The  Kennicott  Tombstone:— There  is  in  the  churchyard 
at  Totnes,  on  the  north  side  of  the  parish  chuinsh,  a  tombstone 
having  an  inscription  of  which  I  have  seen  two  copies  ; — the 
first  printed  by  "  Milford  Windeatt,  Jun.,"  of  Bridgetown, 
near  Totnes,  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  xxvi.,  310,  1808 ;  the 
second  by  Edward  Windeatt,  of  Totnes,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science^ 
Liieratv/re,  and  Art,  x.,  221,  1878 ;  and  both  reprinted  here : 


Mr.  Milford  Windeait's  Copy,  1808. 

"As  virtue  should  be  of  good  report, 

sacrod 

be  this  humble  monument 

to  the  memory  of 

BENJAMIN  kennicott,  parish-clerk  of 

TOTNES : 

and  ELIZABETH  his  wife : 

the  latter, 

an  example  of  every  christian  duty  ! 

the  former, 

animated  with  the  warmest  zeal, 

regulated  by  the  best  good  sense  ; 

and  both  constantly  exerted 

for  the  salvation  of  himself  and  others. 

Reader ! 

soon  shalt  thou  die  also  ; 

and  as  a  candidate  for  eternity, 

strike  thy  breast  and  say. 

Let  me  live  the  life  of  the  righUous^ 

UuU  my  laM  end  may  he  like  his. 

Trifling  are  the  dates  of  time, 
Where  the  subject  is  eternity. 

Erected 

By  their  son  BENJAMIN  KENNICOTT,  D.D., 

Canon  of  Christ-church,  OXFORD." 

Z  2 
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Mr.  Edward  WindeaWs  Copy,  1878. 
''as  virtue  should  be  of  good  report, 

ftacreH 

BE  THIS  HUMBLE  MONUMENT 
TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

BENJAMIN  KENNICOTT,  Parish  Clerk  of  Totnes, 

AND  ELIZABETH,  his  Wife. 

the  latter 

an  example  of  every  christian  duty  ; 

the  former 

animated  with  warmest  zeal, 

regulated  by  the  best  good  sense, 

and  both  constantly  exerted 

for  the  salvation  of  himself  and  0theb8. 

If(rabrr, 

SOON  SHALT  THOU   DIE  ALSO, 

AND   AS   A    CANDIDATE   FOR    IMMORTALITY, 

STRIKE  THY  BREAST,    AND  SAY, 

'  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  Righteoafl, 
That  my  last  end  may  be  like  his.' 

TRIFLING    ARE    THE    DATES    OF    TIME, 

WHERE  THE  SUBJECT   IS  ETERNITY. 

ERFXTTED 

BY   THEIR   SON,    BENJAMIN    KeNNICOTT,    D.D., 

CANON  OF  CHRIST  CHURCH,    OXFORD." 

The  manner  in  which  each  copy  is  "  set  up "  led  me  to 
expect  that  they  were  exact  representations,  not  only  of  the 
words,  but  of  the  orthography,  the  type,  the  punctuation,  and 
the  arrangement  or  "form,"  of  the  original.  But  finding, 
from  the  discordance  of  the  two  copies,  that  there  must  he 
slips  somewhere,  I  took,  on  22nd  April,  1879,  the  copy 
printed  below,  which  I  hope  and  believe  is  correct  in  every 
respect : — 

"As  Virtue  should  be  of  good  report : 

sacred 

be  this  humble  Monument 

to  the  memory  of 

BENJAMIN  KENNICOTT.  Pariah  Qerk  of  TOTNES. 

and  ELIZABETH  hia  Wife: 

The  latter. 

an  Example  of  every  Christian  Duty ! 

The  former. 

animated  with  warmest  Zeal 

regulated  by  the  best  Good  Sense : 

and  both  constantly  exerted 

for  the  Salvation  of  Himself  and  Others. 
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Reader 

Soon  shalt  thou  die  also : 

and  as  a  Candidate  for  Immortality. 

strike  thy  breast  and  say : 

Let  me  live  the  Lift  of  the  Righteous, 

that  my  last  end  may  be  like  his. 

Trifling  are  the  Dates  of  Time. 

where  the  Subject  is  Eternity. 

Erected 

By  their  Son  B:  KENNICOTT.  D:D: 

Canon  of  Christ  Church  OXFORD." 

On  compariDg,  it  will  be  found  that  the  Words  in  Mr. 
Milford  Windeatt's  copy  diflfer  from  those  in  the  original  in 
the  following  particulars: — The  "the"  in  the  11th  line  is 
redundant;  ** eternity"  has  been  substituted  for  "Immor- 
tality" in  the  17th  line;  and  "Benjamin"  for  "B:"  in  the 
last  line  but  one.  On  the  whole,  the  Type  is  pretty  accurately 
copied,  the  only  slips  being  the  use  of  small  initials  instead 
of  capitals  in  several  instances.  The  Punctuation  is  not 
quite  so  successful ;  notes  of  admiration  being  twice  used, 
whilst  there  is  no  more  than  one  in  the  original.  The  stone- 
cutter's punctuation  is  no  doubt  peculiar,  and  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  the  printer,  left  to  himself,  would  follow  it, 
even  if  he  found  it  in  tlje  "  Copy."  There  is  but  one  de- 
parture from  the  original  Form ;  namely,  that  of  making 
"ToTNES"  a  distinct  line,  instead  of  placing  it  at  the  end  of 
the  5th  line.  This,  however,  was  probably  due  to  lack  of 
space  for  so  long  a  line  in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  where  each 
page  is  divided  into  two  columns. 

On  passing  Mr.  Edward  Windeatt's  copy  through  the  same 
ordeal,  the  only  slips  which  present  themselves  amongst  the 
Words  include  the  rather  important  one  of  substituting  "  Let 
me  die  the  death  of  the  Eighteous,"  for  **  Let  me  live  the  Life 
of  the  Righteous  "  in  the  18th  line,  and  "  Benjamin  "  for  "  B  r 
in  the  last  line  but  one.  No  attempt  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  follow  the  Type.  Eoman  capital  letters  are  almost 
invariably  used,  whilst  in  the  original  they  are  rather  defec- 
tive than  excessive ;  German  characters  are  employed  twice, 
though  there  are  none  on  the  tombstone ;  and  the  18th  and 
19th  lines  are  in  Roman  letters,  whilst  in  the  original  they 
are  in  italics.  The  Punctuation  is  consistent  with  modern 
usage,  the  stops  used  by  the  stone-cutter  being  disregarded. 
The  Form  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  original. 

In  fact  neither  of  the  Mr.  Windeatts  succeeded  in  copying 
correctly  the  inscription  on  the  stone. 
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It  may  be  observed  that^  whilst  Mr.  Milford  Windeatt 
copied  correctly  the  18th  and  19th  lines  of  the  tombstone, 
the  words  themselves  are  not  an  exact  copy  of  those  of 
Balaam,  {Numbers  xxiii.  10,)  whence  they  are  presumably 
taken ;  nor  are  Mr.  Edward  Windeatt's  words,  though  much 
nearer,  a  verbatim  copy  of  those  given  in  the  Bible.  The 
words  in  Numbers  are: — ^*'Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his;"  those  in  Mr. 
Edward  Windeatt's  copy  are, ''  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the 
Bighteous,  that  my  last  end  may  be  like  his;"  whilst  the 
tombstone  and  Mr.  Milford  Windeatt  have  '^  Let  me  live  the 
Life  of  the  Bighteous,  that  my  last  end  may  be  like  his." 

Should  it  be  asked,  ''Do  any  of  Dr.  Eennicotfs  writings 
on  the  Hebrew  scriptures  throw  light  on  the  discrepancy 
between  the  words  in  Numbers  xxiii.  10  and  those,  which  are 
no  doubt  his,  in  the  inscription  on  the  stone  over  the  remains 
of  his  parents  ? "  I  can  only  reply  that  an  eminent  Hebraist 
informs  me  that  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
rendering  in  the  authorized  English  Bible;  and  that  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  probably  the  simple  one  that  Dr. 
Eennicott  appropriated  the  thought  and  modified  the  ex- 
pression, but  did  not  intend  the  inscription  to  be  r^arded  as 
a  quotation. 


HISTORICAL  DOCUMENTS   RELATING  TO 

DARTMOOR. 

BT  ROBERT   DTMOND,    F.8.A. 
(Read  at  Ilfraooinbe,  July,  1879.) 


In  the  Appendix  to  the  late  Rev.  Samuel  Rowe's  well-known 
descriptive  work,  entitled  A  Perambulation  of  the  Forest  of 
DartrnooTy  are  copies  of  several  ancient  documents  illustrating 
the  early  history  and  peculiar  tenures  of  that  wild  and  pre- 
viously little  known  region.  Mr.  Rowe  prefaces  the  series 
by  the  following  introductory  sentence : — 

"The  documents  which  form  the  present  appendix  have  been 
supplied  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Pitman  Jones  of 
Exeter,  and  have  been  submitted  to  a  gentleman  of  established 
antiquarian  reputation,  well  acquainted  with  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, who  has  obligingly  selected  and  prefaced  them  with  the 
following  valuable  and  interesting  observations.'' 

There  can  be  no  longer  any  ground  for  the  reticence  which 
was  probably  imposed  on  Mr.  Rowe  as  to  the  authorship  of 
these  observations ;  indeed  it  will  but  add  to  their  value  and 
authority  to  state  that  the  late  Sir  Edward  (then  Mr.)  Sinirke, 
Deputy  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  was  the  "gentleman  of 
established  antiquarian  reputation''  to  whom  Mr.  Rowe. and 
his  readers  were  indebted  for  this  brief  but  instructive  treatise 
on  the  Forest  rights  and  customs.  The  original  copies  of  the 
appended  documents  were  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Pitman 
Jones,  and  are  now  in  my  possession  through  the  gift  of  his 
son,  Mr.  Winslow  Jones,  a  member  of  our  Association. 
With  these  are  several  documents  of  a  similar  character 
which  were  not  printed,  apparently  because  it  was  thought 
that  the  public  curiosity  would  be  sufficiently  gratified  by 
the  published  series.  The  thirty  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Rowe's  Perambulation  have 
witnessed  a  wonderful  increase  of  the  interest  in  Dartmoor, 
which  owes  its  first  impulse  to  the  poetry  of  Carrington,  and 
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now  that  a  Committee  of  our  own  body  has  been  specially 
charged  with  the  investigation  of  all  that  pertains  to  this 
"wondrous  region,"  it  may  not  be  deemed  superfluous  to 
place  before  our  members  a  further  selection  of  documents 
which  have  not  already  appeared  in  print 

No.  I.  is  an  interesting  early  writ  from  the  Patent  Rolls 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  directing  an  enquiry  by  John  de 
lientwode  and  John  Coplestone  into  the  ancient  custom  of 
depasturing  cattle  in  and  about  the  Forest  of  Dartmoor. 
Following  this  is  the  return  to  the  writ  on  an  Inquisition 
taken  at  Chagford  in  1388.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
there  is  not  a  distinction  between  the  terms  Venville  and 
Purlieus,  as  some  Venville  lands  would  appear  to  be  within 
the  Forest  boundary,  and  cannot  therefore  be  described  as 
Purlieus,  the  limits  of  which  were  directed  to  be  preserved 
by  the  Statute  33  Ed.  I.  1305,  called  "  Ordinatio  de  Foresta." 
Auditor  Hockmoor,  in  his  Report,  1621,  says,  "There  are 
divers  towns  abutting  upon  the  Forest  and  within  the  purlieus 
thereof  and  because  their  cattle  did  daily  estray  into  the 
Forest  were  at  a  certain  Fine,  which  being  turned  into  a  Rent 
was  called  *  Finis  Villarum,'  and  those  which  dwelled  within 
those  Liberties  are  called  to  this  day  '  Venville  Men.'  They 
are  considered  special  Tenants  of  the  Duchy  and  do  suit  and 
service  to  the  Duchy  Courts,  present  all  defaults  about  the 
Forest,  and  are  liable  to  the  feudal  Service  of  driving  the 
Moor  for  trespassers,  in  consideration  of  which  their  cattle 
are  allowed  to  stray  off  the  Commons  or  Purlieus  into  the 
Forest.  They  have  only  however  a  right  of  pasture  in  the 
Purlieus  or  Commons,  all  mines,  minerals,  and  stones  being 
taken  by  the  Crown." 

No.  II.  is  the  account  of  the  Custos  of  the  Bailiwick  of 
Dartmoor,  the  Coinages,  Stannaries,  &c.,  in  the  7th,  8th,  9th, 
and  half  of  the  tenth  years  of  Edward  IL  (1314-1317), 
which  may  be  usefully  compared  with  a  somewhat  similar, 
but  more  detailed,  account.  No.  VIII.  of  the  documents  given 
in  Rowe's  PeramhiUation. 

No.  III.  is  the  Perambulation  of  1240,  as  given  in  Mr. 
Rowe*s  work,  but  collated  with  other  extant  copies  of  the 
same  document  as  to  the  names  of  persons  and  places.  These 
may  also  be  compared  with  Risdon's  copy  in  his  Survey  of 
Devon,  but  should  be  more  especially  examined  in  connection 
with  the  valuable  commentary  by  our  member,  Mr.  Spence 
Bate,  in  vol.  v.  of  our  Transactions,    The  ancient  map  of 
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Dartmoor,  which  illustrates  Mr.  Bate's  paper,  is  now  in  the 
Albert  Memorial  Museum,  and  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Wyld  as  a  geographer,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  he  has  correctly  ascribed  it  to  so  early  a 
date,  as  A.D.  1240,  although  it  is  just  possible  that  it  may  be  a 
copy  of  a  map  of  that  period.  At  the  Museum  it  is  marked 
as  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the  character  of  its  lettering 
would  seem  rather  to  connect  it  with  the  fifteenth,  and  its 
draughtsmanship  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Mappa  Mondo, 
executed  in  1459,  and  presented  in  1873  by  the  late  Baron 
Heath  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  This  remarkable  map 
now  hangs  in  the  Society's  lecture-room  at  Burlington 
House,  London. 

The  letter  H  in  the  footnotes  to  this  document  refers  to  the 
Harleian  MS.,  No.  5827  fo.  58b,  entitled  "  The  Charte  of  the 
Perambulation  for  lyniittinge  of  the  landes  of  Dartemore." 
This  is  by  John  Hoker,  Chamberlain  of  Exeter,  and  is  ably 
criticized  by  Mr.  Davidson,  in  vol.  viii.  of  our  Trai^sactions. 
The  writing  is  in  some  parts  indistinct,  and  in  others  of 
doubtful  accuracy.  The  letter  M  refers  to  a  copy  of  the 
Perambulation  found  by  Mr.  Smirke  amongst  the  MSS.  of 
Serjeant  Maynard,  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  he  regarded  it  as  the 
most  accurate  of  the  extant  copies.  The  learned  Serjeant 
states  that  he  copied  it  verbatim  from  a  parchment  MS.  of 
the  date  of  Edward  III.,  contained  in  a  "Leiger  Book  of  my 
Lord  of  B.,"  meaning  probably  the  Earl  of  Bedford's  Leiger 
Book  or  Cartulary  of  Tavistock  Abbey.  This  Cartulary,  from 
which  Dugdale  made  copious  extracts  for  his  Monastican,  is 
known  to  have  been  sometime  the  property  of  Maynard.* 
The  letter  F  is  attached  to  renderings  either  from  a  copy 
made  1st  Edwd.  II.  (1307)  formerly  in  the  Exchequer,  or 
from  a  transcript  of  this  made  in  1532  by  John  Ford,  Feodary 
for  Devon,  for  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  now,  or  lately,  believed 
to  be  in  the  OgweU  Library. 

The  identity  of  these  boundaries  was  the  subject  of  much 
correspondence  at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  Howe's 
work,  between  Mr.  Smirke,  Mr.  Pitman  Jones,  and  that 
veteran  "  bishop  of  the  moor,"  the  late  Eev.  James  Holman 
Mason,  who  was  probably  as  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
royal  forest  and  its  neighbourhood  as  any  man  who  ever  lived. 
Mj.  Mason  was  a  native  of  Okehampton,  where  his  remains 
now  rest.     He  had  been  curate  at  Lydford,  chaplain  to  the 

*  The  fact  of  this  lUustrious  lawyer  having  been  a  Preebyterian  and 
a  Parliamentarian  hardly  justified  Prince  in  refusing  him  a  place  amongst 
the  Worthies  of  Devon. 
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Prince  Regent,  and  vicar  of  Treneglos  and  Warbstow,  in 
Cornwall,  when,  in  August  1815,  he  was  instituted  by  Bishop 
Pelham  to  the  Vicarage  of  Widecombe-in-the-Moor,  which 
he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1860.  In  October,  1816, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries  one 
of  the  Deputy  Riders  and  Master  Foresters  of  Dartmoor,  on 
the  decease  of  Edward  Bray,  Esq.,  of  the  Abbey-house,  Tavi- 
stock, a  solicitor  and  steward  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
Devonshire  estates,  and  father  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Atkyus 
Bray,  F.S.A.,  vicar  of  Tavistock,  and  the  husband  of  the  well- 
known  authoress  of  Tales  and  Legends  of  the  West, 

A  few  passages  in  the  correspondence  between  these 
authorities  seem  to  deserve  preservation  as  contributions 
more  or  less  valuable  to  the  literature  of  the  Moor.  Some  of 
them  relate  to  the  identity  of  places  named  in  the  Perambu- 
lation of  1240,  and  may  be  collated  with  Mr.  Spence  Bate's 
observations  on  the  same  subject  in  our  fifth  volume. 

1st  N#vember,  1837.  Rev.  J.  H.  Mason  to  Mr.  P.  Jones 
as  to  Plym  Crundle,  or  Crowndel,  marked  on  the  ancient  map 
of  Dartmoor.  "  I  must  have  a  try  on  that  side  of  the  moor 
to  discover  Plym  Crundle.  Elysburgh  we  know,  and  the 
bound  or  bounds  southward  of  the  former  may  help  to 
discover  the  place.  Old  Giles  the  moor  man  does  not  Imow 
it  by  that  name.  This  point  may  shew  where  Grime's  or 
Grim's  grave  was." 

22nd  May,  1838.  Mr.  E.  Smirke  to  Mr.  P.  Jones.  "As 
to  the  Hoga  de  Cossdonne  that  puzzles  you,  if  all  the  MSS. 
had  not  written  it  with  an  0  I  should  have  expected  to  find 
it  to  be  Haga^  a  hay  or  hedge  in  a  boundary  line  which  the 
regarder  of  a  forest  is  bound  to  enquire  and  look  after. 
Several  old  perambulations  of  forests  represent  them  as 
surrounded  by  Jiaies  or  hagas,  (See  4  "  Coke  Inst,"  292,  Acs., 
Spelman's  Glossary)  If,  however,  Hoga  is  the  real  word  there 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  interpreting  it  to  mean  a  hiU  or  high 
place.  (See  any  of  the  Glossaries.)  I  take  the  Hoo  at 
Plymouth  to  be  the  same  word.  Perhaps  you  may  not  be 
aware  that  in  the  construction  of  Perambulations  the  places 
designated  as  metes  and  bounds  are  wholly  within  the  forest^ 
and  not  merely  the  half  of  them,  unless  it  be  a  private  houses 
mill,  &c."  (See  4  "  Inst.,  318.) 

18th  July,  1838.  Rev.  J.  H.  Mason  to  Mr.  P.  Jones. 
''The  tenants  within  the  east,  west,  and  south  quarters  [of 
the  forest]  hold  under  copy  of  Court  RolL  They  drive  the 
drifts  within  their  quarters,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Venville.     They  put  their  stock  at  once  on  the  unenclosed 
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parts  of  the  forest,  and  have  a  right  of  turbary ;  whereas  the 
Venville  tenants  place  their  stock  on  the  commons,  or  ought 
to  do  80,  when  they  are  first  put  out.  There  being  no  fence 
between  the  commons  and  forest,  the  cattle  will  stray  there- 
fi-om  into  the  forest,  for  which  this  fine  [Finis  ViUarum]  was 
originally  paid.    These  tenants  have  also  a  right  of  turbary." 

31st  July,  1838.  Rev.  J.  H.  Mason  to  Mr.  E.  Smirke. 
'  I  have  received  a  summons  to  attend  and  give  evidence 
before  a  bench  of  magistrates  at  Moreton  on  Monday,  August 
6th,  and  to  bring  such  papers  as  relate  to  the  matter  in 
dispute;  viz.,  whether  the  turves  are  cut  within  the  Forest 
of  Dartmoor,  or  in  the  commons.  This  turbary  is  the 
*'  Alberesheved  "  ad  mediam  turbariam  the  forest  line  passes, 
and  the  supposed  delinquents,  some  of  whom  have  paid  an 
acknowledgment  for  cutting  turves  in  the  forest,  have  been 
brought  before  the  magistrates  on  the  complaint  of  Mr. 
Neck,  who  has  become  the  purchaser  of  two  contiguous 
estates  having  a  right  to  this  common,  and  being  in  Venville. 
As  I  am  the  renter  of  the  forest  (that  is,  the  unenclosed 
parts  of  it)  the  further  hearing  was  postponed  until  I  could 
attend  to  give  evidence.  .  .  .  The  boundary  of  the  forest 
towards  Holne  lies  through  Dryaworke  and  Dryfieldsford, 
both  extensive  tin  works  of  olden  time.  Water  must  have 
run  there,  from  the  formation  of  the  ground,  which  now 
escapes  beneath  the  rubble  heaps.  .  .  .  The  boundary  line 
could  never  be  from  Ermehead  to  Pl3rmhead.  No  man  on 
horseback  could  get  to  it.  I  imagine,  and  I  speak  from  local 
knowledge,  that  the  forest  bounds  were  fixed  that  they  should 
be  approachable  on  horseback." 

5th  October,  1844.  Rev.  J.  H.  Mason  to  Mr.  P.  Jones. 
"  A  notice  appeared  in  Woolmer's  paper  September  7th,  signed 
by  the  parishioners  of  Whitchurch,  that  they  intended  to 
ascertain  and  establish  the  boundaries  of  that  parish,  and 
naming  Lydford  among  others  as  abutting  thereon.  It  can 
only  do  so  towards  the  forest.  I  have  referred  to  the  Charta 
Isabellae  de  Fortibus  of  Buckland  Abbey — 'aqua  de  Tavie  et 
de  Walkamp,'  with  the  intermediate  bounds  which  are  cor- 
rectly described,  to  '  Eyllesburgh  et  Plymcrundla  ad  Plymna.' 
In  the  description  of  the  charter  which  you  have  lately 
obtained  is  there  a  different  wording  as  to  the  part  I  have 
referred  to  ?  There  is  a  great  rock  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Walkham  river  named  'Hanging  Stone,*  close  to  which  is 
Kii^ord ;  viz.,  the  bound  between  the  forest  (Lydford)  and 
Walkhampton ;  but  the  lord  of  that  manor  would  go  higher 
up  the  stream  before  he  turns  to  the  south,  and  from  Eylles- 
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burgh  he  would  go  to  Plymhead.  Now  Plymcrundla  and 
Plymhead  cannot  be  the  same,  for  *ad  Plymna'  would  not 
follow.  The  forest  line  is  from  Eyllesburgh  to  Plymsteps. 
There  is  a  considerable  declination  of  course  from  EUes- 
burgh  (which  is  a  high  tor),  and  a  plain  intervenes  to 
Plymsteps,  where  the  stream  emei^es  out  of  boggy  ground. 
It  is  the  crossing-place  for  cattle  highest  up  that  river,  and  is 
too  boggy  there  for  stepping-stones  to  be  set  up  or  placed  in 
the  river.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  that  I  have  noticed 
between  EUesburgh  and  Plym-steps — Steppes  in  the  north 
of  Europe  signifying  a  champaign  country.  I  wish  much  to 
view  the  place  with  Mr.  Smirke,  and  West  Sol  also  near 
Okehampton.     If  you  could  be  with  me  so  much  the  better." 

30th  October,  1848.  Mr.  E.  Smirke  to  Mr.  P.  Jones. 
"Don*t  let  him  [Rev.  S.  Howe]  print  the  Perambulation 
temp.  James  as  one  'acted  upon'  (as  you  have  said  in 
Westcote) ;  for  it  is  but  a  loose  presentment  at  a  court.  .  .  . 
He  must  remember  that  the  Manor  of  Lydford  and  Forest 
of  Dartmoor  are  different  things,  and  that  there  is  no 
perambulation  of  the  manor  which  indvdes  the  forest,  and 
it  certainly  is  not  coincident  with  it  in  boundary ;  for  Lydford 
itself  is  not  in  the  forest." 

15th  September,  1848.  Mr.  E.  Smirke  to  Mr.  P.  Jones. 
Mr.  Jones  had  forwarded  to  Mr.  Smirke  a  list  of  corrections 
of  the  text  of  Mr.  Kowe's  Peramhviation,  and  had  cited  the 
deed  of  Henry  II.,  showing  that  Drogo  (or  Drew)  de  Teigntona 
had  possessed  the  Manor  of  Drewsteignton  in  refutation  of 
the  once  popular  theory  adopted  by  Mr.  Howe  in  common 
with  Polwliele,  Chappie,  and  others,  which  persisted  in  the 
Druids'  tovm  on  tlic  Tei/jn  origin  of  the  name.*  Beferring  to 
the  Drogo  deed,  Mr.  Smirke  indulges  in  the  following  playful 
satire :  "  If  you  will  let  me  send  it  to  the  \Areka^lofficaI\ 
Journal  I  will  append  to  it  a  few  observations  in  disparage- 
ment of  those  bearded  old  mistletoe-cutting  humbugs,  the 
Druids,  whose  assistance  is  always  invoked  to  set  two  stones 
up  on  end,  or  to  bore  a  hole  in  a  boulder.  Indeed  their 
wliole  time  must  have  been  spent  in  hauling  about  lumps  of 
granite ;  and  their  habitual  residence  must  have  been  upon 
the  to[)S  of  moors  and  wastes  where  neither  oaks  nor  mistletoe 
are  ever  likely  to  have  flourished.  A  Druid  has  been  my 
aversion  ever  since  poet  Bowles  dressed  himself  like  one  at  a 
pic-nic  party  at  Stonehenge,  and  my  belief  ever  will  be  that 
Ctesar  hanged  the  last  of  them  on  one  of  their  own  trilithons." 

In  a  postscript  to  this  letter  Mr.  Smirke  adds  the  following 

*  Seo  Lysona'a  Dewm,  p.  498. 
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skit  at  the  etymologists :  "  I  have  been  examining  Welsh 
witnesses  at  a  reference  from  the  coal  country  opposite,  and 
I  have  made  important  discoveries.  Olo  is,  I  find,  Welsh  for 
coaL  Hence  Glo-cester  is  the  same  as  Col-chester ;  and  as 
coal  and  culm  are  identical,  it  follows  that  Culm-ton  (or 
Cnllompton),  Colchester,  and  Gloucester  are  all  the  same. 
This  etymon  may  go  down  to  posterity  with  the  Druid-stone- 
town  etymologies !" 

There  are  yet  two  other  transcripts  of  the  Perainbulation  of 
1240  in  the  Record  Office,  and  of  these  I  have  obtained 
copies  for  comparison  of  the  names.  One  of  these,  identified 
in  the  following  references  by  the  letter  A,  is  from  "  Miscel- 
lanea "  Exchequer  Treasury  of  Receipt.  It  is  written  on  a 
single  membrane  obliterated  at  the  upper  right  comer,  and 
not  very  legible  in  any  part,  and  some  boundary  points  are 
not  mentioned  at  all  in  this  MS.  The  other,  which  will  be 
referred  to  by  the  letter  B,  is  from  "  Feoda  in  Capite  "  Trea- 
sury of  the  Receipt,  and  is  contained  in  a  bound  volume 
of  MS.  of  the  writing  of  Henry  VIII.'s  time.  (B  2,  16, 
p.  216.)  The  scribe  was  evidently  in  doubt  as  to  how  to 
spell  some  of  the  names.  I  have,  however,  given  them  as 
they  actually  occur,  and  the  orthography  has  been  carefully 
checked  by  a  competent  authority. 

No.  1.  From  Patent  Rolls  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
12  Rig.  II.  1388. 

Rex  dilectis  et  fidelibus  suis  Johanni  de  Rentwode  chivalier 
et  Johanni  Copleston  SenescaUo  nostro  in  comitatu  Devon. 
Salutem.  Monstravit  nobis  dilectus  et  fidelis  noster  Ricardus  de 
Abberbiuy  Chivaler,  qui  propiua  herbagii  Foresti  de  Dertemor  in 
comitatu  predicto  percepit  et  a  longo  tempore  perceperit,  quod  cmn 
antiquitus  consuetum  fuisset  quod  quilibet  homo  extra  Forestam 
predictam  commorans  qui  boves  vaccas  seu  alia  animalia  in  Foresta 
predicta  depascentia  optinebat  pro  quolibet  hujusmodi  animali 
uniun  denarium  et  obolum  solveret  ac  postmodum  per  covinam 
Foiestariorum  ibidem  propter  eonim  singulare  commodum  et 
emolumentum  fuisset  ordinatum  quod  quilibet  hujusmodi  homo 
pro  omnibus  animalibus  suis  in  Foresta  predicta  depascentibus 
ties  denarios  per  annum  solvere  deberet  unde  nos  duos  denarios 
inde  et  Forestarius  ibidem  tercium  denarium  qui  faldagium  nuncu- 
patur  habueremus,  quorum  quidem  trium  denariorum  solucio  per 
tempus  non  modicum  continuata  fuit,  quousque  Johannes  Debemon 
et  alii  ministri  nostri,  dampnum  et  exhereditacionem  que  in  hac 
parte  sustinere  deberemus  in  futuro  plenius  propicientes  hujus 
usum  penitus  amoverunt  et  in  priori  antiqua  consuetudine  posuerunt 
ac  jam  pro  eo  quod  auditores  nostri  ac  compotum  ibidem  nomine 
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nostro  audiendum  deputati  faldagium  piedictum  in  libiis  com- 
potonim  ibidem  invenerunt,  ministros  ipsius  Ricaidi  ad  compu- 
tanduui  coram  ois  de  tribus  denariis  predictis  pro  quolibet  Mdagio 
ibidem  indobitc  onerarunt  in  iimua  Ricardi  dampnum  etdispendium 
manifesta,  uude  nobis  supplicavit  sibi  per  nos  de  lemedio  congruo 
providerL  Nos  voleutes  super  voritate  et  certitudine  materie  predicte 
2)er  vos  plenius  cerciorari  assignavimus  vos  ad  inquirendum  per 
sacramcntum  proborum  et  l^alium  hominum  de  comitatu  predicte 
tam  infm  libertatis  quam  extra  per  quos  rei  Veritas  melius  aciri 
potent  de  omnibus  et  singulis  premissis  ac  aliis  articulis  et  circum- 
stanciis  ea  qualitercumque  concementibus  plenius  veritatum  et  ideo 
vobis  mandamus  quod  ad  certos  dies  et  loca  quos  ad  hoc  provideritis 
super  premissis  diligentem  faciatis  inquisition  em  et  earn  distincte 
et  aperte  lactam  nobis  in  cancellariam  nostram  sub  sigillis  yestris  et 
sigillis  eorum  per  quos  facta  fuerit  citra  (^uindenam  Festi  sancti 
Michaelis  proximi  hituri  mittatis  et  hoc  breve.  Mandavimus  enim 
vicecomito  nostro  commitatus  predicti  quod  ad  certos  &cl  quos  ei 
scire  faciatis  venire  faciatis  coram  vobis  tot  &c  de  Balliva  sua  tam 
infra  libertates  quam  extra  per  quos  &c.  et  inquirL  In  ci:gua  &c 
Teste  Kege  apud  Westmonasterium  25  Die  JimiL 

Inquisitio  capta  apud  Chaggeford  die  Mercurii  prozima  ante 
Fostum  Sancti  Michaelis  anno  Eegni  Regis  Eicardi  secundi  duo- 
decimo coram  Johanne  Rentwode  Chivaler  et  Johanne  Copleston 
Senescallo  Domini  Regis  in  comitatu  Devon  virtute  cujusdam  com- 
missionis  Domini  eis  directi  per  sacramentum  Johannis  Yunglyng 
Willielmi  Clonaburgh  Johannis  Gorsenne  Radulphi  Duig  Thome 
Pytton  Johannis  Ayss  .  .  .  Willielmi  Walwyn  Willielmi  Smythe 
Stophani  Corvyng  Roberti  .  .  .  Thome  Cameslegh  et  JohanniB 
Thomas  Qui  dicunt  per  sacramentum  suum  quod  antiquitus  con- 
suetum  fuisset  et  adhuc  est  talis  consuetudo  quod  omnes  homines 
in  Foresta  de  Dcrtemore  boves  vaccas  boviculos  seu  alia  animalia 
depascoiitia  habentes  et  extra  dictam  Forestam  et  certas  villatas 
prope  ct  circa  eandom  commorantes  unum  denarium  et  obolum  pro 
quolibet  higusmodi  animali  per  annum  reddere  deberent  et  adhuc 
reddunt,  Et  dicunt  quod  omnes  illi  homines  commorantes  in  viUatis 
predictis  certos  annualos  redditus  vocatos  Fyn  de  vile  semper 
reddere  consuoverunt  ct  adhuc  reddunt  pro  averiis  suis  in  predicts 
Foresta  inter  solis  ortum  ct  occasum  depascentibus  et  ultra  in 
eadom  non  conimorantibus  noctu.  Item  dicunt  quod  quondam 
fuit  talis  consuetudo  quod  quilibet  homo  commoians  prope  dictam 
Forestam  extra  villatas  predictas  et  juxta  eandem  Forestam  &ldam 
habens  et  animalia  provenieutia  in  falda  sua  et  per  diem  vel 
dies  in  dicta  Foresta  depascentia  pro  pastura  higusmodi  animalinm 
duos  denarios  Domino  Regi  aut  Domino  dicte  Foieste  qui  pro 
tempore  fuisset  annuatim  redderet  quod  adtunc  faldagium  dioe- 
batur  £t  quod  videbatur  Johanni  Dobernoun  nuper  Senescallo 
Domini  Edwordi  nuper  Phucipis  Wallie  et  Ducis  Gomubie  P^itris 
Domini  Regis    nunc    adtunc    Domini  dicte   Forests   maximum 
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dampnum  et  exhereditacionem  prefato  Domino  suo  et  heredibus 
suis  in  solutione  et  recupeiationo  dictorum  duortim  denarionim  pro 
pastnia  hiyusmodi  animalium  de  faldis  predictis  sic  depascoutium 
in  Foresta  predicta  habendum  pro  majori  utilitate  predicti  Domini 
8iii  et  herodum  siiorum  statuit  et  ordinavit  quod  hujusmodi 
hominea  talia  animalia  et  faldos  habentes  redderent  per  annum  pro 
quolibet  animali  unum  denarium  et  obulum  sicut  ceteri  hominum 
et  illos  ezoneravit  de  solucione  dictorum  duorum  denariorum  et 
ahhuc  inde  exonerati  existunt  ut  dicunt  super  sacramentum  suum. 
In  ctgua  rei  testimonium  predicti  Juratores  huic  Inquisitioni 
aigiUa  sua  apposuerunt. 

No.  II.  Account  of  Thomas  de  Shirrige,  Gustos  of  the 
Bailiwick  of  Dartmoor,  the  Coinages,  Stannaries,  &c.  Ex- 
amined 2nd  September,  1842,  with  the  original  record  at  the 
Augmentation  Office,  Westminster,  in  the  custody  of  the 
Master  of  the  Bolls,  by  "  Joseph  Hunter,  Assistant  Keeper." 

Facto  visu  compoti  Thome  de  Shirrige  de  exitibus  Ballive  de 
Dertemor  de  annis  Eegui  Regis  Edwardi  Filii  Regis  Edwardi 
Septimo  Octavo  nono  et  primo  Dimidio  aimo  Decimo.  Idem 
Thomas  onerat  se  de  liij'  iiij*^  quadrante  de  Redditu  assise  Burgi 
de  Ludeford  de  toto  anno  Septimo.  Et  de  Triginta  solidis  de 
Firma  unius  molendini  aquatici  ibidem  de  eodem  anno  et  de  octo 
solidis  octo  Denariis  du  Placitis  ot  perquisitis  Curiarum  ibidem  per 
idem  Tempus.  £t  de  viginti  duobus  Dcnariis  obolo  de  perquisitis 
duarum  nundinarum  ibidem  do  eodem  anno.  Et  de  Tribiis  solidis 
de  Censura  hominum  que  vocatur  advocacio.*  Et  do  centum 
nndecem  solidis  duobus  Donariis  de  Redditu  assiso  tenencium 
Begis  de  Dertemor  de  eodem  anno  Septimo.  Et  de  Trisdecem 
solidis  sex  Denariis  de  mortuo  Jabulo  ibidem  de  eodem  anno.  Et 
de  Tribus  Libiis  octo  soliilis  duobus  Denariis  de  Finibus  Villarum 
ibidem  de  eodem  anno.  Et  de  viginti  sex  solidis  octo  Denariis  de 
Firma  imius  molendini  aquatici  ibidem.  Et  de  soxdccoin  soHdis 
octo  Denariis  de  centum  Faldis  ibidem  eodem  aimo  videlicet  pro 
Falda  Duobus  Denariis.  Et  de  Tribus  solidis  de  Triginta  sex 
Faldis  de  Ludeford  et  waterualle  videlicet  pro  qualibet  Falda  de 
oorta  consuetudine  uno  denario.  Et  de  undecem  solidis  octo 
Denariis  de  redditu  viginti  octo  carbonariorum  facientium  carbones 
in  mora  de  Dertemor  eodem  anno.  Et  de  quatuor  libris  quindocem 
golidis  do  placitis  et  perquisitis  curiarum  ibidem  eodem  anno.  Et 
de  sexaginta  uno  solidis  quatuor  denariis  de  Tros  centum  soxaginta 
octo  equis  agistatis  in  Foresta  hoc  anno.  Et  de  xij"  vi'  m  m  .  Dcviij 
bobus  agistatis  in  eadoni  foresta  ad  quatuor  predictas  Terminos 
videlicet  pro  Bovi  uno  Denario  obulo.     Et  do  ix"  xviij"  reccptLs  de 

M       St       or^ 

MD  ii\j  ii\j  Bobus  rediuntibus  ad  Faldas  agistatis  ibidem  eo<lem 
anno.     £t  de  xl"  xix"  iij**  q*  de  consimilibus  exitibus  Burgi  de 
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Ludoford  et  Foreste  de  Dertemor  de  toto  anno  viy®.  Et  de 
XLix''  XV"  iij'^  q*"  de  consimilibus  exitibus  Buigi  de  Ludefoid  et 
Foreste  de  Dertemor  de  toto  anno  nono.  Et  de  vi**  viii*  de  con- 
similibus exitibus  eorundem  Buigi  et  Foreste  de  primo  Dimidio 
anno  x**.  Et  de  vi"  xvij"  x**  de  exitibus  Stannariarum  de  toto  anno 
septimo.  Et  de  ix*'  xiiij*  viij*  do  consimilibus  exitibus  de  toto 
anno  viij**.  Et  de  ix*'  xiiij'  vi**  de  consimilibus  exitibus  Stan- 
nariarum de  toto  anno  nono.  Et  non  plus  de  eisdom  aunis  de 
exitibus  [coignagii  interlined\  Stannariarum  pro  eo  quod  coignar 
gium  fuit  signatum  sub  sigillo  Antonii  de  Pessaigne  cui  Dominus 
Eex  commisit  emptionem  Stanni  ibidem  qui  quidem  Antonius 
nullum  stannum  coigniari  permisserit  tempore  predicto  at  idem 
Thomas  dicit.  Et  de  cxxxv*'  xvj*  viij**  denariis  qua  de  exitibus 
Stannariarum  et  coignagii  ibidem  de  predicto  primo  dimidio  anno  x^ 
Summa  tocius  roceptionis  cccxj"  vi**  xj**. 

Expeiwi  De  quibus  ponuntur  ei  in  visu  usque  super  compotum 
suum  Ix^  pro  decima  soluta  persone  ecclesic  de  Ludeford  pro  averiis 
agistatis  in  predicta  Foresta  de  Dertemor  predicto  anno  septimo.  Et 
XL^j*  pro  potura  et  stipendiis  sex  forestariorum  custodienciom  Fo- 
restam  per  idem  tempus  videlicet  cuilibet  eorum  vii'  [per  annum 
interlined].  Et  xx"  pro  expensis  eorundem  tempore  Fannacionis  * 
videlicet  cuilibet  eorum  iij"  iiij*.  Et  Lj'  pro  vadiis  et  stipendiis 
octo  pastorum  custodiencium  averia  aglstata  in  foresta  prodicta,  a 
Festo  Invincionis  Sancte  Crucis  usque  in  crastinum  aBSomptioms 
boatc  mario  per  (^uindecem  septimanas  videlicet  cuilibet  eorum  pro 
vadiis  suis  per  septimanam  iy**  ob  et  pro  stipendiis  ij'  jwr  idem 
tempus.  Et  xiij"  iiij*^  in  emendacione  et  reparacione  domorum 
Regis  de  PushuU.  Et  viij'*  xiij"  pro  stipendiis  et  potuia  Fo 
[restariorum  ut  supra  ct  aliis  interlined]  misis  et  expensis  factis 
apud  Ludeford  et  Dertemor  anno  viy**.  et  viij"  xiij*  de  consimilibus 
misis  et  expensis  factis  ibidem  toto  anno  ix^  Et  xxj'  in  stipendiis 
sex  forestariorum  custodiencium  forestam  predictam  predicto  primo 
Dimidio  anno  x°.  Et  x"  pro  decima  soluta  Episcopo  Exonie  de 
exitibus  coignagii  Stannario  pro  ultimo  [dimidio  interlined]  anno 
nono  ct  prodicto  primo  dimidio  anno  x°.  Et  xxj"  v'  x*  pro  vadiis 
predicti  ciisto<lis  per  totum  tempus  predictum  captum  (capientist) 
per  diem  iiij**  sicut  allocatum  Thome  de  Sweynes  (Sweyveseyt) 
nupor  custodi  ibidem. 

Surama  expensarum  Lviij"  xix"  ij**.  Et  debitonum  cdy**  v\j'  ix* 
ob.  De  quibus  solvit  cxvi"  xiij'  iiij**  per  quatuor  tallias  de  Scaccario 
quos  ostendit  et  debet  cxxxv"  xiiij"  v**  ob.  De  quibus  solvit 
Nicholao  de  Ceriolo  mercatori  de  Janua  (Genoa?)  [cc  marcas  infer- 
lined]  per  breve  Regis  et  literam  ipsius  Nicholai  recepcionem  dio- 
tarum  ducentarum  marcamm  testificantem.    Et  debet  xlv^'  ix'  ob. 

Endorsed.  Yisus  compotus  Thome  de  Shiirigg  de  mora  de 
Dertemor  facti  per  J  de  Foxle. 

At  the  foot  is — In  xv°  Sancti  Trinitatis  ad  compotum. 

*  Fanning  time.  £.8. 
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No.  III.   Perambulatio  Foreste  de  Dertmore. 

Hec  est  Perambulatio  facta  et  ordinata  per  commune  consilium  ^ 
Kicardi  Comitis  Comubie  et  Pictavie  et  militum  et  libore  tenentium 
in  comitatu  Devon  per  preceptum  domini  Regis  Henrici  filii  d 
Johannis  anno  coronationis  dicti  Henrici  vicesimo  quarto  in  vigilia  ^r  "^ 
Sancti  Jacobi  Apostoli  ^  per  sacramentum  militum  ^  subscriptorum  /v  7  ^ 
scilicet  Willielmi  de  la  Brewer  Guidonis  de  Bretevyle  *  Willielmi 
de  Wydeworthy,^  Hugonis  de  Bollay,  Eicardi  Gyflfard,*  Odonis  do 
Treuerbyn,'  Henrici  filii  Henrici,  Willielmi  Trenchard,  Philippi 
Parrer,®  Nicholai  do  Heamton,®  Willielmi  de  Moreleghe  et  Duranti 
filii  BotSn,^^  qui  incipiunt  perambulationem  ad  hogam  do  Cossdonno 
et  inde  linealiter  usque  ad  parvam  bogam  que  vocatur  parva  Hun- 
detorre  ^^  et  inde  linealiter  usque  ad  Thurlestone  ^^  et  inde  linealiter 
usque  ad  Wotesbrokelakesfote  que  cad  it  in  Tyng  ^^  et  inde  linealiter 
usque  ad  Heigbestone  ^*  et  ince  linealiter  usque  ad  Langestone  ^^  et 
inde  linealiter  usque  per  mediam  turbariam  de  Alberysheved  ^^  et 
sic  in  longum  Wallebroke^^  et  inde  linealiter  usque  ad  furnum 
Regis  et  inde  linealiter  usque  ad  Wallobrokesbede  ^^  et  sic  in 
longum  Wallebroke  usque  cadit  in  Dertam  ^o  et  sic  per  Dertam  ^^ 
usque  ad  aliam  Dertam  et  sic  per  aliam  Dertam  ascendendo  usque 
Okebrokysf ote  ^  et  sic  ascendendo  Okebroke  ^  usque  ad  la  drye- 

1  Commences  with  "Richardi  Comitis  Cornubio  et  Pictavie  tencntes  in 
comitatu  Devonie  per  preceptum  Domini  liegis  Henrici  filii  Johannis  ad 
coronacionem  dicti     &c.  H. 

•  "AportoU"  omitted,  H. 

3  **  per  militum  sacramentum  "  H. 

*  "Burteryle"  H.     "Brittevile"  M. 
»  "Wideworthy"  M. 

*  '*  Hugonis  Bellay  Riohardi  de  Giflford"  H.  Bolhay  is  a  Devonshire 
family. 

'  "Treverby"  H. 

■  "Willielmi  de  Trenchard  Philippi  Parre"  H.  Perer  is  a  Devonshire 
fionily. 

•  "  Nicholai  de  Heamden  "  H.    "  Heamton  "  or  "  Heaunton  "  M. 

>•  "Mooreleigh  et  Durant  filu  Boton"  H.  ♦•Morleghe"  "Durrant  fil 
Boty"  M.    ««DurantiB"  F. 

»i  "Huntorre"  H.    Hundotor  A.    Houndtorre  B. 

>*  *' Theurlestone  "  M.  A  stone  with  a  hole  in  itP    Sheurlestone  B. 

"  "  Wotesbrookelakef oote  quo  cadit  in  Tynga"  H.  •*  Wotysbroke- 
lakysfote''  M.     Woteebrokesfote  B. 

i«  **Heng8ton"  H.  **Hengheston'*  M.  Longstone  under  Thomworthy 
Tor?    Heaston  A.     Hughston  B. 

w  "  Oetestone  "  indistinct  H.   "Yeesetone"  M.   Yessetay  F.   Yestelay  B. 

^  "Albocheved"  H.  "Alberesheved"  M.  Alberesheued  B.  The  name 
now  unknown,  but  the  turbary  remains. 

17  "Walbrooke"  H.  "Walebrok"  M.  Walebrok  B.  Husson  water 
which  falls  into  the  Teign. 

w  «Walbrookehead"  H.  "  Walesbrokeheved "  M.  Walebrokesheude 
A  and  B. 

»  ••Walbrooke"  H.     "Walebrok"  M. 

»  "Darta"  H. 

"  "Darta"  H.    "Dartam"  M.    Dertam  A  and  B. 

>*  "  usque  ad  Okebrooke  foote  "  H.    *' Okbrokysfote "  M.    Okbrokfote  B. 

»  "Okebrookes"  H.    "Okbroke"  M. 
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worke*^  et  ita  ascendendo  usque  ad  la  Dryfeld  ford^  et  sic  inde 
linealiter  usque  ad  Battyshull  ^  et  inde  liuealitcr  u^que  ad  caput 
de  Wester  Wellabroke  *^  et  sic  per  Wester  Welabroke  usque  cadit 
iu  Avenam  et  inde  linealiter  usque  ad  Ester  Whyteburghc  **  et 
inde  linealiter  usque  ad  la  Redelake*^  cadit  in  Erme  et  inde  linealiter 
usque  ad  Grymsgrove  ^  et  inde  linealiter  usque  ad  Elysbui^he  '^  et 
sic  linealiter  us<iue  ad  crucem  Sywardi^  et  inde  usque  ad  Yrfother^ 
et  sie  per  aliam  Ysforther  et  inde  per  mediam  Mjrstor  ^  usque  a*! 
Mewyburgbe  ^  et  inde  usque  ad  Lullingesfote  ^  et  inde  ust^ue  ail 
Rakemebrokysfote  ^''^  et  sic  ad  caput  ejusdem  aque  et  deinde  usque 
ad  la  Westsolle  ^  et  inde  linealiter  usque  ad  Ernestorre  *•  et  inde 
linealiter  usque  ad  vadum  proximum  in  orientali  parte  capelle 
sancti  Michaelis  de  Halgestoke^  et  inde  linealiter  usque  ad  pre- 
dictam  hogam  dc  cossdonne  in  orientali  parte. 

M  «  oBque  ad  le  dene  ok  (indistinct)  et  ita  aacendendo  '*  H.  '*  Dryework  ** 
M.  **AiTeyweke"  F.  Laarreyweke  B.  (The  remaina  of  old  tin  stream 
works  left  dry  P) 

«»  «»Brvfield  ford"  H.  "Dryefeyldford"  M.  Driesikford  A.  ««Ayrey 
feldiafofd"  F  and  B. 

«  *<Batty8hall*' indistinct  H.  ••Ckttyshyll"  M.  GnattedmU  A.  Gbit- 
tishiU  B. 

*7  "  Wester  Welabrooke  "  H.  <*  Westerewelebroke  "  M.  •*  ^^^rtelevers- 
brok"  F.    Weetewalobrok  A. 

»  **  Ester  Whitbairl^h"  indistinct  H.  *<  Esterewbitebnrgh  *'  H.  Weste- 
wytebargh  A  Easter  Whitaborough  or  Peter's  (Fetiook'sF)  Qran.  *«Estsr- 
wightbugh"  FandB. 

*»  ** usque  le  Beddlake"  H.     La  Rede  lake  A  and  B. 

so  "Grymysgrove"  H.     **GrymesgTOTe'*  M  and  B.     GrjmMwiQicns  A. 

^  "Ensbrough"  U.    "Elesburghe'*  M.    Elesborgb  B. 

>•  "Sylward"  H.  ''Syward"  M.  Siward's  or  Nan's  Ceom,  niofaaUy 
erected  as  a  memorial  of  biward,  the  great  and  valiant  Earl  of  Noitnnmbsr- 
land,  who  f^ovemcd  the  country  between  the  Humber  and  the  Tweed  in  the 
reigns  of  Canute  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  latter  of  whom  he  was  in- 
strumental in  establishing  on  the  throne.  In  1043  he  accompanied  Edward 
to  Glouc(>dter,  and  in  1050  he  witnessed  the  installation  at  Exeter  of  LaofriCi 
its  first  bishop.  He  died  shortly  before  the  Conqneror,  and  was  buried  st 
York. 

M  "  Esforthere  "  II.  "  Ysfothere  "  M.  "  Ysfokehere  et  dc  ad  Ysfodiiin" 
F.  Yflbrchore  B.  Uyffother  A.  South  Hesworthy  Tor  and  North  Hsi- 
worthv  Tor. 

^  <*Mi8tem"  indistinct,  U.  ''Missmore*'  or  "Mistmoro'*  M  and  B. 
Mistorr  A.     Little  Mistor. 

M  "  Iklowbrough  '*  H.  •'  Meuweburghe "  M.  "  Menyweyburgh "  F.  and 
B.     Mewborough  or  ^loavyborough. 

M  "  Hullingo. . . "  (indistinct  in  original)  H.     <*  Lullingessete  *'  H.    «■  Lil 
liuRsfoto"  F.     Uullingosfote  B.     Ilillyngessete  A 

s7  'Miakembrookofoote"  H.    «*Kakemebroko8fote"  M  and  B.    Bafa' 
brokesfote  A.     liattlebrook  foot  or  mouth. 

3»  "lovest  solk"  sic  in  original   11.      "  Westfolle  **  or  **Wes«8oUe" 
"WcHtesole"  F.     Wcstsole  B. 

=»'J  "Grencstor"  H.  "Ernestorre"  M.  Not  in  F.  Yemestorr  A.   «*Y« 
torr"  in  another  copy. 

«  ••  Ilalgestocko  "  II.     "  Ilulghestoke  '  M  and  D.     Ifalstock. 


FOSSIL  PLANT,  DISCOVERED  NEAR  SIDMOUTH. 

BY   P.    O.    HUTCHINSON, 
Locml  Sec.  Society  of  AntiquaritM  of  London. 

(Read  at  IlAracoinbe,  July,  1879.) 


At  about  a  mile  westward  from  the  town  of  Sidmouth,  in  the 
spring  of  1878,  many  tons  of  red  marl  fell  from  the  face  of 
the  cUff  to  the  beach.  Walking  that  way  in  the  early  part  of 
the  month  of  May,  to  hunt  for  crystals  of  celestine  occurring 
in  a  band  of  potatoe  stones  in  that  locality,  I  proceeded  to 
examine  the  fallen  masses  to  see  what  they  might  yield. 
One  of  the  masses,  by  the  concussion  of  the  fall  from  the 
height  of  about  twenty  feet,  had  split  open  at  the  plane 
of  stratification,  and  lay  like  a  great  slab  among  the  dihris. 
This  slab,  with  a  top  like  a  table,  was  composed  of  beds  of 
day,  loose  sandstone,  and  loam.  The  surface  was  slightly 
ripple-marked,  as  we  sometimes  see  the  clay  at  the  bottom  of 
a  pond»  or  the  sand  at  low  water  on  the  shore;  and  faint 
traces  could  be  discerned,  as  if  annelids  or  other  creatures 
had  been  crawling  across  the  mud.  But  what  attracted  my 
attention  more  particularly  was  the  presence  of  several  stalks 
or  stems  of  a  gigantic  reed,  equisetum,  or  calamite,  lying 
across  each  other,  as  if  they  had  been  growing  on  the  margin 
of  a  lake,  and  had  fallen  in  and  had  sunk  to  the  bottom. 

As  organic  remains  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence 
in  the  Trias,  I  have  thought  it  well  to  call  your  attention  to 
these  stems,  and  especially  so,  as  fossil  plants  of  this  nature 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  noticed  before — at  all  events  in 
this  county.  Peak  Hill,  the  hill  that  rises  on  the  west  side 
oC  Sidmouth,  abutting  on  the  sea,  attains  a  height  of  nearly 
500  feet;  and  the  rise  of  the  strata  towards  the  granite  of 
Dartmoor,  at  the  part  of  the  coast  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
is  from  two  to  three  degrees.  One  third  of  the  upper  portion 
of  this  hill  is  composed  of  greensand,  with  a  covering  of  flints 
and  yellow  clay,  a  deposit  that  in  some  p\aee?>  ^iii\v\!cyv\s»  yc^Sx- 
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cations  of  a  glacial  origin.  The  lower  two-thirds  of  the  cliff 
consist  of  the  upper  marls  of  the  Trias,  at  this  place  about 
300  to  350  feet  thick.  These  stems  now  under  consideration 
occurred  at  the  lower  part  of  the  maxl,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  red  sandstone.  It  is  desirable  to  mark 
the  level  at  which  organic  remains  lie  in  a  geological  for- 
mation, and  I  take  a  group  of  two  or  three  White  bwds,  as  a 
fixed  point,  that  rise  out  of  the  beach  near  the  western  end 
of  the  hill.  These  White  bands  are  the  same  sandstone  as 
the  other  beds  below,  only  the  red  colouring  matter  is  absent. 
It  was  at  about  eight  or  ten  feet  above  these  White  bands 
these  stems  were  discovered.  At  the  same  distance  above 
the  horizon  of  the  stems,  there  is  a  band  of  hollow  nodules 
of  carbonate  of  lime  containing  blue  and  brown  crystals  of 
celestine  or  sulphate  of  strontium ;  and  over  a  thickness  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet  above  this  there  is  a  series  of  parallel 
liues  of  similar  hollow  nodules,  but  without  the  celestine; 
some  fifty  I'eet  over  this  occurs  the  Salt  band,  though  the 
presence  of  salt  is  not  very  obvious,  but  the  pseudomorphous 
crystals  of  chloride  of  sodium  have  been  obtaiued  here  in  some 
abundance.  They  have  long  been  known  in  Salcombe  Hill, 
but  they  were  first  detected  in  Peak  Hill  by  Mr.  W.  A.  K 
Ussher,  of  the  Geological  Survey.  It  may  be  some  sixty 
feet  over  the  Salt  band  that  the  Gypsum  is  situated.  Gk)ing 
back  to  the  White  bands,  I  wish  to  descend  one  or  two  steps 
below  them.  Thei'e  is  what  I  venture  to  call  the  Saurian  or 
Batmchian  band,  in  which  Mr.  Lavis  found  his  Labyrinthodon ; 
but  I  cannot  exactly  say  how  many  feet  this  band  is  below 
the  white  bands,  because  the  fall  down  of  the  under  cliff  has 
concealed  the  stratification  at  this  place ;  but  it  may  be  fifty 
feet  below,  and  amongst  the  beds  of  red  rock.*  Be  that  as  it 
mav,  the  Saurian  band  rises  out  of  the  beach  somewhere 
under  Windgate,  as  the  hollow  between  the  two  hills  is 
called,  and  ascends  westwards  into  High  Peak  Hill,  and 
having  proceeded  for  about  half-a-mile,  and  having  attained 
a  heiglit  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  the  sea,  a  fall  of  the 
cliff  enabled  Mr.  Lavis  to  find  his  specimens  on  the  beach, 
and  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see  them  soon  afterwards.  Two 
miles  and  a  half  further  west,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Otter, 
and  several  hundred  feet  below  tlie  horizon  of  the  Labyrin- 
thodon, down  among  the  lower  beds  of  the  upper  sandstones,! 
Mr.  Whitaker  met  with  his  Hyperodapedon. 

*   Mr.  Lavis's  discovery  is  described  in  the  Quarterly  Journ,  Oeol.  Soc,f 
Aug.,  1876,  pp.  274,  278. 
t  Subdi>ision8  of  tho  Trias  Geological  Magazine,  April,  1876,  p.  1. 
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Now,  reverting  again  to  the  White  bauds,  and  going  east- 
ward, they  dip  below  the  shingle  under  Peak  Hill,  but  at  the 
Chit  Rocks  they  are  bent  up  and  brought  to  the  surface  very 
much  crushed  and  broken  by  a  fault.  Here  we  lose  them ; 
but  if  we  travel  further  eastward  across  the  town  of  Sidmouth, 
we  meet  with  some  dislocated  portions  of  them  at  the  point 
of  Salcombe  Hill,  close  to  the  river  Sid.  Now  if  these  are 
the  same  White  bands  as  those  we  have  been  considering,  we 
ought  to  find  a  repetition  of  the  same  series  of  beds  over 
them.  Accordingly,  here  we  have  in  ascending  order,  the 
cluster  of  nodules  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  Salt  band,  which 
descends  to  the  beach  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  Salcombe 
Mouth,  and  lastly  the  Gypsum,  which  strikes  down  to  the 
shore  at  the  reef  of  rocks  known  as  Hook  Ebb,  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  Sidmouth.  At  this  place  the  gypsum  is  irregularly 
disseminated  in  sheets  and  layers  among  the  beds  of  marl  to 
the  thickness  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  is  sufficiently 
abundant  to  be  collected  and  burnt  into  plaster  of  Paris. 

These  stems  were  about  an  inch  in  diameter  when  round, 
but  owing  to  pressure  they  are  now  elliptical;  so  that  the 
longer  diameter  of  the  transverse  section  is  considerably 
more  than  an  inch,  and  especially  so  at  the  joints.  The 
joints  in  different  specimens  occur  at  intervals  of  from  six  to 
eight  inches,  and  at  every  joint  from  seven  to  nine  side 
branches  or  small  round  stalks  about  the  fifth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  grew  out  in  radii,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
inclining  upwards.  The  interior  is  entirely  composed  of 
white  sand,  not  very  cohesive,  and  the  outside  is  a  thin 
coating  of  greenish  clay;  and  this  latter,  I  presume,  re- 
presents the  vegetable  growth  of  the  original  stalk.  Upon 
it  we  see  the  longitudinal  strise,  and  the  different  markings 
that  characterised  it  in  its  living  state.  I  was  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  any  fragments  of  the  side  branches,  nor  of  the 
roots,  nor  of  the  summits  or  top  ends. 

The  slab  or  mass  from  which  I  procured  these  specimens, 
being  only  composed  of  marl  and  very  soft  sandstone,  was 
destroyed  by  the  waves  within  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

Well,  I  have  described  this  plant  to  you,  and  I  have  shewn 
you  the  place  where  it  was  found,  but  I  am  not  going  to 
attempt  any  learned  disquisition,  or  tell  you  what  it  is;  for  I 
do  not  know,  and  I  shall  be  extremely  obliged  if  anyone  will 
tell  me.  I  am  the  more  curious  because  fossil  plants  in  the 
New  Bed  Sandstone  are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  I 
should  wish  to  be  informed  whether  it  is  known  to  geologists 
or  not 
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The  insects  of  the  order  Neuroptera  are  some  of  the  oldest 
known,  the  great  stone  book  having  preserved  to  us  in  some 
places  fragments  only,  and  in  others  the  entire  insect  almost 
as  perfect  as  when  the  creature  was  alive.  The  earliest 
known,  so  far  as  has  been  discovered,  were  found  in  the  ooal 
measures.  These  were  the  remains  of  the  highly  organized 
dragon  flies,  whose  habits,  if  we  may  judge  from  those  of  the 
present  day,  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  we  should  not, 
were  insectivorous,  catching  their  prey  as  they  fly.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  parallel  among  insects  to  the  insectivorous 
birds  in  the  ornithological  world. 

The  wings,  and  indeed  the  entire  dragon  fly,  is  from  its 
peculiar  coriaceous  skin  and  the  hard  neuration  of  its  wings 
admirably  adapted  for  preservation  in  the  swamps  and 
muddy  flats  in  which  the  plants  of  our  coal  fields  seem  to 
have  flourished ;  and  the  connecting  link  here  between  the 
coal  plants  living  in  watery  or  swampy  ground  and  the 
dragon  flies  would  seem  to  be  complete,  as  the  whole  of  the 
early  life  of  the  dragon  flies  right  up  to  the  time  of  their 
emergence  into  the  beautiful  creatures  we  see  flitting  over  the 
waters,  is  spent  in  such  places  as  slowly-running  streams, 
or  even  stagnant  waters,  and  more  especially  where  aquatic 
plants  are  abundant. 

Sir  K.  Murchison,  in  discussing  the  finding  of  the  remains 
of  Neuropterous  insects  and  marine  and  brackish  water 
shells,  says,*  "An  estuarine  intermixture  is  observable  in  the 
coal-bearing  strata  of  parts  of  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  and 
Lancashire.     It  is  well  seen  in  the  district  of  Colebrook 

•  Siluria,  edit  1869,  pp.  320-21. 
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Dale,  where  even  insects  allied  to  the  Corydalis  of  America 
are  found  associated  with  marine  and  fluviatile  shells  and 
land  plants  ....  other  probable  examples  of  such  associa- 
tions indicating  the  contiguity  of  land  on  which  plants  grew, 
and  from  which  they  wei*e  transported  during  long  periods  to 
marine  or  brackish  water  estuaries."    A  verification  of  neariy 
all  this  can  be  seen  in  the  brackish  water  ditches,  or  salt 
water  marshes,  such  as  at  Topsham  or  Exminster,  and  at 
Seaton.     The  larvae  of  the  dragon  flies,  and  more  especcially 
those  of  the  small  ones,  the  section  Agrionidse,  abound  in 
these  ditches,  and  seem  almost  to  prefer  the  brackish  waters 
to  those  of  the  fresh.  Whether  it  is  a  particular  kind  of  food 
they  find  here  which  suits  them  better  in  the  larvte  state  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  nevertheless  the  fact  remains  the 
same,  that  they  are  found  here  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The    lias   of   this   country  and   the    Solenhofen  slates   of 
(Jermany  have  preserved  to  us  several  fine  specimens  of  the 
Neuroptera.    The  Purbecks  have  also  contributed  their  quota 
of  species  to  this  group ;  so  that  there  is  no  want  of  evidence 
of  the  order  Neuroptera  being  firmly  established  from  the 
Coal  Measures  through  the  various  geological  formations  up 
to  the  present  time,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see  there  seems  to 
be  no  (Uminution  either  in  specific  fonns  or  of  size  or  vigour 
of  the  species.    That  small  flies  of  various  kinds  abounded  in 
such  localities  as  we  have  named  in  these  remote  times  there 
can,  I  think,  be  little  doubt ;    for  so   far  as   the  oral  or 
masticatory  organs  are  concerned,  the  fossil  forms  appear  to 
be  organized  just  the  same  as  their  representative  forms  now 
living.    The  inference  therefore  is  that  they  caught  their  food 
in  a  similar  manner. 

The  habits  of  the  Neuroptera,  and  we  might  say  the  habits 
of  this  order  of  insects,  are  perhaps  as  various  as,  if  not  more 
80  than,  any  group  we  could  point  to,  as  they  range  from  the 
muddy  ditch  to  clear  lakes  and  streams,  to  the  rapid  falls, 
such  as  on  our  weirs,  where  the  moss-covered  stones  harbour 
many  rare  forms,  up  to  the  forest  trees,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  beautiful  lace-wings  or  golden-eyed  flies,  the  larvae  of 
which  are  found  about  our  trees  feeding  on  those  pests  to 
all  cultivatore  of  the  garden— the  Aphides  or  "green  flies. 
These  are  therefore  the  gardeners*  friends.  The  larvae  of 
these  beautiful  insects  are  provided  with  large  and  very  slmrp 
pincer-like  jaws,  with  which  they  pierce  their  victims.  They 
suck  out  the  blood  or  vital  juice  of  the  Aphides,  and  then  use 
the  skin  to  make  themselves  a  shield-like  covering.  Under 
this  covering  the  larva  is  enabled  to  withdraw  its  anterior 
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and  posterior  parts ;  the  creature  then  has  the  appearance  of 
a  rough  piece  of  dirt  In  this  disguise  it  in  all  probability 
eludes  the  prying  eyes  of  insectivorious  birds. 

A  few  years  ago  I  bred  specimens  of  Chrysopa  flavifrmsi 
from  larvte,  having  the  habits  just  described.  When  full  fed 
the  larva  of  this  species  makes  itself  a  white  ovate  or  nearly 
globular  cocoon,  in  which  it  undergoes  its  metamorphosis. 
Fi*om  this  the  perfect  insect  emerges  in  about  a  month. 
The  eggs  of  these  Chrysopa  are  as  remarkable  as  the  larvae. 
There  is  nothing  like  them,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  this 
country.  They  are  small  ovate  bodies  placed  on  very  long 
footstalks,  and  are  either  deposited  singly  or  in  twos  or  threes 
together  on  the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants.  Why  these  eggs 
should  be  so  provided  is  a  problem  yet  unsolved.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  it  is  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of 
parasites,  but  this  suggestion  does  not  suffice,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  the  little  parasitic  Ichneumons  could  easily  attack 
them. 

The  small  family  Panorpidse,  of  which  we  have,  so  far  as 
has  yet  been  ascertained,  three  species  only  in  this  country, 
are  perhaps  as  remarkable  as  any  of  our  native  insects.  They 
are  generally  called  scorpion  flies,  from  the  almost  exact 
resemblance  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  males  to  the 
same  part  of  that  loathsome  animal,  the  scorpion.  The 
similarity  of  structure,  so  far  as  external  appearances  are 
concerned,  is  very  remarkable.  The  three  posterior  s^ments 
are  differently  formed  from  the  rest ;  so  that  the  creature  can 
easily  move  these  about  in  all  directions.  The  last  or  ex- 
treme joint  is  swollen  into  an  ovate  mass  divided  into  two 
claw-like  processes,  somewhat  like  the  large  claw  of  a  crab. 
This  gives  the  insect  a  rather  formidable  appearance.  The 
habits  of  these  scorpion  flies  have  yet,  we  believe,  to  be  worked 
out ;  for  comparatively  nothing  is  known  of  eggs  and  larvae, 
or  the  food  on  which  the  latter  live. 

The  section  Trichoptera  forms  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  order  Neuroptera  inhabiting  this  country.  The  larvae  of 
these,  as  a  rule,  are  all  aquatic,  and  live  either  in  still  or 
rapidly- running  waters,  and  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  caddis  worms,  and  the  perfect  insects  are  called 
caddis  flies,  and  in  this  fly-fishing  county  are  well  known 
to  fishermen.  Although  the  caddis  worms  mostly  live  in 
the  same  element,  and  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  same 
conditions,  the  various  larv«  construct  for  themselves  cases 
wliich  diflerentiate,  generally  speaking,  from  an  early  period 
after  the  developmenVi  ixom  \\i^  ^'^^.    There  are,  however. 
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exceptions  from  this;  thus  the  larva  of  Aiwbolia  nervosa 
constructs  for  itself  a  tube-like  covering  made  of  small  grains 
of  sand,  agglutinated  together  with  a  secretion  tliat  is  in- 
soluble in  water.  These  tubes,  as  the  animal  grows  larger, 
are  increased  to  suit  the  development ;  and  they  have  a 
graceful  curve  given  to  them,  so  that  they  are  like  cornu- 
copias in  miniature.  Up  to  this  point  there  appears  to  be  no 
particular  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  tube  or  case 
of  Anabolia  from  that  of  the  genus  Leptoceras,  although  in 
the  imago  or  perfect  state  the  insects  are  very  different  in 
appearance  and  stnicture.  From  the  cornucopia  stage  in  the 
Anabolia  the  difference  becomes  very  apparent.  It  begins  to 
use  larger  materials  for  its  case ;  these,  such  as  bits  of  sticks, 
straws,  &c.,  are  added  to  the  outside,  and  in  addition  to  them 
one  or  two  long  pieces  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  case 
as  balancers.  These  bits  project  considerably  beyond  the 
case  behind,  and  thus  by  their  buoyancy  they  throw  the 
anterior  part  of  the  case  forward,  so  that  the  creature  inside 
can  feed  without  inconvenience.  At  the  same  time,  the  case 
being  rendered  so  buoyant,  the  larvae  can  move  about  from 
place  to  place  with  the  greatest  facility ;  whereas  before  the 
balancers  were  added  the  case  was  heavy  and  inconvenient 
to  move  about.  When  the  larvae  is  full  fed,  and  ready  to  go 
through  the  wonderful  metamorphosis,  it  attaches  the  case 
to  a  stone  or  some  firm  substance  at  tlie  bottom  of  the  water, 
and  there  undergoes  its  final  change  to  the  perfect  insect. 
Some  species  appear  to  have  a  sense  of  beauty.  It  must, 
we  think,  be  either  this,  or  that  they  are  conchologists  or 
bric-a-brac  hunters ;  for  some  adorn  their  cases  with  bits  of 
different  coloured  stones,  and  others  with  different  species  of 
small  shells.  Thus  LimnophUus  flavieomis  covers  its  case 
with  Vcdvata pidncUis,  and  the  young  of  Planorbis  carinatus. 

The  little  delicate  insects  forming  the  genus  Setodes,  the 
larvae  of  which  live  amongst  water  plants,  construct  a  very 
neat  and  elegant  little  case  made  of  yellow  silk,  strongly 
agglutinated  together.  It  is  straight,  and  tapers  gradually 
from  a  point,  so  that  it  reminds  us  of  a  "  post-horn,"  except 
that  the  large  end  is  not  reflected.  But  the  great  variety  of 
the  cases  and  homes  in  which  the  larvae  of  the  various 
genera  and  species  reside  form  quite  a  study  in  themselves, 
and  the  peculiarities  and  habits  of  the  creatures  making 
them  o\ieii  up  a  source  of  almost  inexhaustible  interest  to 
the  lover  of  nature. 

In  the  section  Trichoptera,  as  the  name  implies,  the  wings 
are  more  or  less  covered  with  hairs;  and  \u  vywfe  est  \r«^ 
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and  posterior  parts ;  the  creature  then  has  the  appearance  of 
a  rough  piece  of  dirt.  In  this  disguise  it  in  all  probability 
eludes  the  prying  eyes  of  insectivorious  birds. 

A  few  years  ago  I  bred  specimens  of  Ghrysopa  Jlavifrons 
from  larvoe,  having  the  habits  just  described.  When  full  fed 
the  larva  of  this  species  makes  itself  a  white  ovate  or  nearly 
globular  cocoon,  in  which  it  undergoes  its  metamorphosis. 
From  this  the  perfect  insect  emerges  in  about  a  month. 
The  eggs  of  these  Ghrysopa  are  as  remarkable  as  the  larvae. 
There  is  nothing  like  them,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  this 
country.  They  are  small  ovate  bodies  placed  on  very  long 
footstalks,  and  are  either  deposited  singly  or  in  twos  or  threes 
together  on  the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants.  Why  these  eggs 
should  be  so  provided  is  a  problem  yet  unsolved.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  it  is  to  protect  them  from  the  attacks  of 
parasites,  but  this  suggestion  does  not  suffice,  as  it  is  weU 
known  that  the  little  parasitic  Ichneumons  could  easily  attack 
them. 

The  small  family  Panorpidse,  of  which  we  have,  so  far  as 
has  yet  been  ascertained,  three  species  only  in  this  country, 
are  perhaps  as  remarkable  as  any  of  our  native  insects.  They 
are  generally  called  scorpion  flies,  from  the  almost  exact 
resemblance  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  males  to  the 
same  part  of  that  loathsome  animal,  the  scorpion.  The 
similarity  of  structure,  so  far  as  external  appearances  are 
concerned,  is  very  remarkable.  The  three  posterior  segments 
are  differently  formed  from  the  rest ;  so  that  the  creature  can 
easily  move  these  about  in  all  directions.  The  last  or  ex- 
treme joint  is  swollen  into  an  ovate  mass  divided  into  two 
claw-like  processes,  somewhat  like  the  large  claw  of  a  crab. 
This  gives  the  insect  a  rather  formidable  appearance.  The 
habits  of  these  scorpion  flies  have  yet,  we  believe,  to  be  worked 
out ;  for  comparatively  nothing  is  known  of  eggs  and  larvae, 
or  the  food  on  which  the  latter  live. 

The  section  Trichoptera  forms  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  order  Neuroptera  inhabiting  this  country.  The  larvae  of 
these,  as  a  rule,  are  all  aquatic,  and  live  either  in  still  or 
rapidly- running  waters,  and  are  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  caddis  worms,  and  the  perfect  insects  are  called 
caddis  flies,  and  in  this  fly-fishing  county  are  well  known 
to  fishermen.  Although  the  caddis  worms  mostly  live  in 
the  same  element,  and  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the  same 
conditions,  the  various  larvse  construct  for  themselves  cases 
which  differentiate,  generally  speaking,  from  an  early  period 
after  the  development  from  the  egg.     There  are,  however. 
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exceptions  from  this;  thus  the  larva  of  Atwholia  nervosa 
constructs  for  itself  a  tube-like  covering  made  of  small  grains 
of  sand,  agglutinated  together  with  a  secretion  that  is  in- 
soluble in  water.  These  tubes,  as  the  animal  grows  larger, 
are  increased  to  suit  the  development ;  and  they  have  a 
graceful  curve  given  to  them,  so  that  they  are  like  cornu- 
copias in  miniature.  Up  to  this  point  there  appears  to  be  no 
pai-ticular  difference  in  the  construction  of  the  tube  or  case 
of  Anabolia  from  that  of  the  genus  Leptocervs,  although  in 
the  imago  or  perfect  state  the  insects  are  very  different  in 
appearance  and  stnicture.  From  the  cornucopia  stage  in  the 
Anabolia  the  difference  becomes  very  apparent.  It  begins  to 
use  larger  materials  for  its  case ;  these,  such  as  bits  of  sticks, 
straws,  &c.,  are  added  to  the  outside,  and  in  addition  to  them 
one  or  two  long  pieces  are  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  case 
as  balancers.  These  bits  project  considerably  beyond  the 
case  behind,  and  thus  by  their  buoyancy  they  throw  the 
anterior  part  of  the  case  forward,  so  that  the  creature  inside 
can  feed  without  inconvenience.  At  the  same  time,  the  case 
being  rendered  so  buoyant,  the  larvae  can  move  about  from 
place  to  place  with. the  greatest  facility;  whereas  before  the 
balancers  were  added  the  case  was  heavy  and  inconvenient 
to  move  about.  When  the  larvae  is  full  fed,  and  ready  to  go 
through  the  wonderful  metamorphosis,  it  attaches  the  case 
to  a  stone  or  some  firm  substance  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
and  there  undergoes  its  final  change  to  the  perfect  insect. 
Some  species  appear  to  have  a  sense  of  beauty.  It  must, 
we  think,  be  either  this,  or  that  they  are  conchologists  or 
bric-a-brac  hunters ;  for  some  adorn  their  cases  with  bits  of 
different  coloured  stones,  and  others  with  different  species  of 
small  shells.  Thus  Ltmnophilvs  flamcomis  covers  its  case 
with  Valvata picinalis,  and  the  young  of  Planorbis  carinatus. 

The  little  delicate  insects  forming  the  genus  Setodes,  the 
larvae  of  which  live  amongst  water  plants,  construct  a  very 
neat  and  elegant  little  case  made  of  yellow  silk,  strongly 
agglutinated  together.  It  is  straight,  and  tapers  gradually 
from  a  point,  so  that  it  reminds  us  of  a  "  post-horn,"  except 
that  the  large  end  is  not  reflected.  But  the  great  variety  of 
the  cases  and  homes  in  which  the  larvae  of  the  various 
genera  and  species  reside  form  quite  a  study  in  themselves, 
and  the  peculiarities  and  habits  of  the  creatures  making 
them  o\}%TL  up  a  source  of  almost  inexhaustible  interest  to 
the  lover  of  nature. 

In  the  section  Trichoptera,  as  the  name  implies,  the  wings 
are  more  or  less  covered  with  hairs;   and  in  one  or  two 
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scale-like  wings,  are  very  easily  removed,  but  when 
in  situ  they  cover  quite  one-fourth  of  the  abdomen. 
The  whole  insect  is  sparsely  covered  with  rather  stiff, 
curved  white  hairs. 

Genus,  PSOCTTS,  LcUrielU, 
LONGICORNIS,  Fah. 

McLachlan,  Ent  Month.  Mag.,  yoL  iii,  p.  229  ;  111.  Man.,  voL  tl, 
p.   119,  R  linecUtcs. 

Beaten  off  alders  by  the  Exe,  June  8th,  and  on  trunks  of 
trees  where  the  bark  is  rugged.     Grenerally  distributed. 

NEBULOSUS,  Stqph, 

m.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  119. 

Not  common ;  taken  at  Newton  Abbot,  and  at  Eillerton, 
in  July  and  August,  1867. 

VARIEGATUS,  Fah. 

StepheiiSy  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  118.     (P,  cUomarius.) 

Beaten  out  of  bushes  by  the  Exe,  in  July  and  August ; 
not  common.  Taken  also  by  Mr.  Bignell,  near  Plymouth. 

BIFASCIATUS,  Lotr. 

Stephens^  111.  Man.,  voL  vi.,  p.  120 ;  McLachlanf  Ent  Month.  Mag., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  341. 

Rather  common.  Beaten  out  of  fir  trees  in  Stoke  Wood, 
near  Exeter,  July,  1868. 

QUADRIMACULATUS,  iMtr, 

Stephens^  111.  Man.,  voL  vi.,  p.  126,  No.  37  ;  ffagen,  Ent.  Ann.,  p.  81, 

1861. 

Very  rare.  I  have  taken  only  one  specimen  of  this 
distinct  little  species. 

BIPUNCTATUS,  Linn. 

StepJienSf  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  123 ;  McLaMan^  Ent  Month.  Mag., 
vol.  3,  p.  243. 

Bare.  Beaten  out  of  bushes  by  the  Exe,  August  6th, 
1861.  I  have  but  one  specimen  of  this,  and  will  not 
insist  that  this  is  correct,  as  the  markings  in  all  this 
group  of  insects  are  variable. 

Genus,  8TEH0P80CTT8,  Ha^en. 
IMMACULATUS,  Steph. 

111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  125.     Nos.  17,  31-82  are  considered  to  be  the 

same  species. 

Frequent  in  woods,  and  amongst  thick  bushes  in  the 
middle  of  summer. 
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CRUCIATUS,  Linn, 

MeLaehlan,  Ent  Month.  Mag.,  vol.  iii.,  pi.  2,  f.  7  ;  Stephens,  IlL 
Man.,  YoL  yi,  p.  125,  Noa.  29-35. 

This  is  a  very  variable  form,  both  as  regards  size  and 
markiiigs;  some  of  the  varieties  are  entirely  without 
the  dark  markings  at  the  base  of  the  wings,  from  which 
the  species  has  derived  its  trivial  name ;  some  specimens 
have  one  spot  only,  others  two,  but  so  far  as  my  obser- 
vation goes  they  never  exceed  four.  Taken  in  June,  in 
Stoke  Wood,  near  Exeter,  and  at  Dunsford,  in  August, 
1861  and  1871. 

Genus,  C.SCILITT8,  Curtis. 

PEDICULARIS,  Zinil, 

West.    Introduction,  vol.  ii.,  t  59,  f.  16  ;  Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  vol.  vi., 
p.  127,  No.  40-42. 

On  mossy  trunks  of  trees. 

FLAVIDUS,  Steph. 

111.    Man.,  vol.   vL,  p.   122,  Nos.   20,  21-34.  (?)   McLaMan,  Ent 
Month.  Mag.,  vol.  iii,  p.  271. 

Grenerally  distributed ;  Plymouth,  Dawlish,  Exeter,  Sea- 
ton,  &c. ;  beaten  out  of  oaks,  from  June  to  October. 

VITTATUS,  Dalm, 

StepheTiSy  IlL  Man.,  voL  vi.,  p.  122 ;  McLachlan,  Ent  Month.  Mag., 
voL  iii,  p.  272. 

This  very  distinctly-marked  species  is  not  very  common 
with  us  in  woods.  Amongst  bracken  and  low-growing 
bushes,  &c.,  in  September  and  October.  Taken  at 
Alphington  by  the  brook,  and  in  Stoke  Wood. 

Genus,  PESIP80CTT8,  Hagen. 

PHiEOPTERUS,  Steph. 

IlL  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.   127,  Nos.  38-39;  McLaMan,  Ent  Month. 
Mag.,  voL  iii,  p.  273. 

Not  common.     Beaten  out  of  trees  in  Stoke  Wood,  near 

Exeter,  June  21st,  1876. 
The  fascia  on  the  abdomen,  described  by  Mr.  Stephens  as 

white,   were  in  most  of  my  specimens  either  bright 

orange-red,  or  dull  red. 

Genus,  ELIP800TT8,  Hagcn. 

UNIPUNCTATUS,  MiUL 

Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  voL  vi.,  p.   121,  Nos.  15-16  ;  McLachlan,  Ent 
Month.  Mag.,  vol.  iiL,  p.  274. 

On  mossy  trunks  of  trees  in  June,  July. 
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WESTWOODii,  McLacUan. 

Ent  Month.  Mag.,  vol  iiL»  p.  274 ;    Wedwood,  Int,  toL  iL,  t  19, 

fgs.  8,  9. 

Not  uncommon  at  Newton  Bashel  and  in  the  Exeter  dis- 
trict in  June  and  October. 

HYALINUS,  Steph. 

IlL  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  123,  Nos.  23,  24,  25 ;  McLaehlan,  Ent  Month. 
Mag.,  vol.  ill.,  p.  275. 

Beaten  out  of  bushes  and  trees  by  the  £x6»  in  August, 
1861 ;  not  uncommon. 

FLAVICEPS,  Steph. 

111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  124  ;  McLacMany  Ent  Month.  Mag.,  toL  iiL, 
pi.  2,  fgs.  9,  10,  p.  275. 

I  captured  this  species  at  Dawlish  in  October,  1861 ;  not 
uncommon. 

Family,  PERLIDiE,  Leach, 
Genus,  DICTYOPTEBTZ,  PideL 

MICROCEPHALA,  Ptct, 

Stephana,  lU.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  186  (P.  hioavdata). 

Very  common  along  all  our  streams,  from  early  spring 
until  autumn. 

RECTANGULA,  PicL 

SUphtnSy  IIL  Man.,  voL  vi,  p.  136  (P.  caudata,  var.  B,  nervosa). 

Taken  in  Devonshire,  according  to  Stephens. 

Genus,  PSSLA,  Oeoffroy, 
MARGINATA,  Pauz. 

Stephens,  IIL  Man.,  voL  vi,  p.  135. 

This  fine  insect  is  rather  common,  and  widely  distributed 
along  the  banks  of  our  streams  in  June. 

Genus,  CHLOBOPESLA,  Newman, 

GRAMMATICA,  Poda, 

Stephens,  IIL  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  138,  and  Nos.  1,  2,  8  and  5. 

Very  abundant  along  all  our  rivers  and  streams  from  May 
to  October.  It  varies  greatly  in  size  and  colouring,  so 
much  as  to  lead  one  to  think  there  are  two  or^iree 
species  collected  under  this  head. 

Genus,  I80PTERTX,  PicUt, 
TORRENTIUM,  PicL 

PicUt,  Perl.,  p.  307,  pL  36,  fgs.  1-4  (?). 

This  is  a  rare  species  with  us.  I  have  taken  it  near  the 
Exe,  in  Stoke  Wood,  in  May. 
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Genus,  T2NI0PTESTX,  Pidet. 
TRIFASCIATA,  Pict 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  voL  vi.,  pi.  31,  f.  3,  nee.  2. 

This  very  distinct  and  apparently  rare  species  I  captured 
by  the  Exwick  Weir,  April  21st,  1879.  The  fascia  on 
the  wings  are  very  distinct  when  the  insect  is  fresh. 
The  posterior  wings  have  a  beautiful  delicate  purple 
tint,  except  along  the  anterior  edge,  where  it  is,  as  Mr. 
Stephens  remarks,  "fuscesent."  The  body  and  legs  of 
the  insect  vary  a  good  deal  in  colour,  from  reddish 
yellow  to  pitchy  black. 

NEBULOSA,  Linn.    The  Red-Upright  of  Fishermen. 

Pictetf  PerL,  p.  347,  pi.  43  (larva  and  imago). 

Very  scarce ;  previously  only  captured  by  the  river  Clyst, 
March  12th,  1862.  This  year  (1879)  I  captured  three 
specimens  by  the  side  of  the  Exe  on  March  1st  The 
larvae  of  this  species  live  among  the  stones  of  which  the 
weirs  on  the  Exe  are  built,  and  where  the  water  rushes  over 
with  great  force.  When  about  to  undergo  the  last  change, 
or  rather  the  emergence  of  the  imago,  the  sub-imago 
creeps  up  the  woodwork  of  the  weir,  or  to  the  sluice 
gates,  and  grasps  the  wood  very  firmly,  with  legs  out- 
stretched, and  the  sharp  claws  of  the  tarsi  firmly  pressed 
into  the  wood.  The  head  is  first  ruptured ;  the  skin  then 
parts  along  the  back  from  the  pressure  within,  as  far  as 
the  base  of  the  wing  cases;  the  insect  gradually  by  a 
series  of  movements  emerges,  leaving  its  old  skin  to  dry 
on  the  woodwork.  The  difierence  in  the  colouring  in 
the  sub-imago  and  the  perfect  insect  is  very  striking. 
In  the  former  it  is  shining  blackish  brown.  The  face  is 
ornamented  with  a  white  mark  in  form  of  a  Greek  or 
^^jrptian  vase,  having  two  curved  cornutaB  for  the 
handles,  mouth  white,  with  ferruginous  jaws,  antennae 
pale  yellow.  The  thoracic  region  is  maculated  with  white, 
and  the  tips  of  the  wing-cases  are  whitish ;  the  abdomen 
has  two  rows  of  angular  white  spots  on  each  segment, 
setae  pale  yellow,  legs  whitish,  femora  dusky  beneath. 
All  the  tibia,  and  especially  the  posterior,  are  provided 
with  a  row  of  long  ciliae  on  the  outside  to  assist  them  in 
swimming. 

GENICULATA,  Steph 

"  lU.  Man.,  vol.  vL,  pi.  31,  f.  4,  p.  145. 

Not  uncommon.  Bovey  Heathfield  in  May,  and  by  the 
Exe  in  August 
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FUSCiVENTRis,  Steph,     Black  Ant  of  Fishermen. 

111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  146. 

Abundant  along  all  our  streams  from  May  to  October. 

Genus,  NEXOUEA,  LatrUUe. 
VARIBGATA,  Oliv, 

Stephens  J  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  140,  and  Nos.  1-7  and  9. 

Very  variable  both  in  size  and  colouring.  Common  from 
May  to  September  along  most  of  our  streama 

MEYERI,  PicL 

Perlidos,  pi.  51,  fgs.  1,  2,  p.  890. 

Eare ;  taken  on  the  banks  of  the  Exe  in  June. 

NITIDA,  PicL 

Perlides,  pi.  62,  fgs.  1-4  (?). 

Very  scarce;  taken  in  Devon  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Dale,  who 
presented  me  with  a  specimen. 

SULCICOLLIS,  Stefph, 

111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  148,  and  Nos.  12-14. 

Rather  scarce ;  along  the  rocky  parts  of  our  streams  in 
June  and  July. 

Family,  EPHEMERIDJE,  Xeac^ 
Genus,  EPHEMERA,  Lirvnoeus, 

VULGATA,  Linn. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vL,  p.  66 ;  Don,,  Brit  Insects,  pL  128. 

Common,  some  seasons;  this  year  they  have  been  very 
scarce ;  flying  over  our  rapid  streams. 

LINEATA  (?)  Eaton, 

Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  1871,  pi.  4,  fgs.  7,  7a,  7b. 

Captured  on  the  bridge  leading  to  Exwick,  in  the  evening, 
in  June ;  rara 

DANICA,  Mull, 

Donovan,  Brit  Insects,  vol.  iv.,  pi.  128,  p.  58  {E,  vulffota) ;  Stephens, 
111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  56,  No.  2. 

Not  uncommon  in  similar  situations  as  the  former;  for 
instance,  flying  over  the  mill-stream  at  Exwick,  near  the 
weir,  the  end  of  May. 

Genus,  LEFTOPHLEBIA,   Weatwood, 
HELVIPES,  Steph. 

111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  58,  No.  7  ;  Eaton,  Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  1871,  pi.  4 
fgs.  26,  26a. 

Captured  sparingly  on  the  Exe  in  June. 
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FUSCA,  Curt. 

SUphenSf  lU.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  60 ;  EcUoiiy  Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  1871,  pi. 
2,  fgs.  2,  2b. 

Very  scarce ;  taken  on  the  Exe  in  June. 

Genus,  C.SIII8,  Stephens. 
MACRURA,  Steph. 

SUphenSf  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  pi.  29,  f.  1,  p.  60. 

Taken  in  May  and  June,  flying  mostly  in  the  evening  over 
the  Exeter  canal  and  the  river.  Common,  literaJly  in 
swarms,  over  the  canal  below  the  Double  Locks,  June 
18th,  1879,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

DEMIDUTA,  Steph. 

111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  61,  and  No.  3. 

Captured  on  the  Exe,  May  31st,  and  flying  over  the  mill- 
stream  at  Exwick,  at  7  p.m.,  in  considerable  numbers. 
On  June  18th,  at  8  p.m.,  these  were  in  small  clouds  over 
the  side  of  the  canal,  Exeter.  Macrura  was  also  in 
abundance,  but  I  observed  that  they  did  not  mix  to- 
gether, although  the  groups  were  not  far  apart. 

Genus,  CLOEOIT,  Leach. 

DIPTERUM,  Linn. 

Stej}henSf  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  pi.  29,  f.  3  ;  EatoUf  Trans.  Ent  Soc., 
1871,  pi.  6,  f.  10. 

Taken  by  slowly  running  streams  in  June. 

Genus,  CEITTBOFTILUM,  JSalan. 
LUTEOLUM,  Miill. 

Stephens^  111.  Man.,  voL  vi.,  p.  68,  Nos.  2,  3,  4. 

Taken  "  in  Devonshire  in  June  and  the  beginning  of  July." 
(Mr.  Stephens.)  I  captured  two  specimens  by  the  weir 
at  Exwick,  on  the  Exe,  May  6th,  1879.  The  males  of 
this  insect  were  plentiful  over  the  mill-stream  at  Exwick, 
May  16tli,  flying  for  about  an  hour,  in  the  evening  about 
seven  o'clock ;  after  this  none  were  to  be  seen.  The  fe- 
males very  scarce. 

Genus,  BAETI8,  Zeoe^. 
BINOCULATUS,  Linn. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  67,  b  ;  Eaton,  Trans.  Ent  Soc,  1871, 
pL  5,  fgs.  16,  16a. 

Captured  on  the  Exe  and  Greedy  the  end  of  May  to  Sep- 
tember. The  bright  yellow  eyes  of  the  males  distinguish 
this  from  all  other  British  species  yet  discovered. 
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SCAMBUS,  EcUm. 

Trans.  Ent  Soc,  1870,  pL  6,  fgs.  171,  7a. 

Captured  on  the  Exe,  near  Exeter,  May  19th,  1879; 
apparently  rare. 

RHODANi,  Pict    The  Blue  Upright  of  Fishermen. 

EaUm,  Trans.  Ent  Soc,  pi.  5,  fgs.  20,  20a,  1870. 

Captured  by  the  weir  at  Exwick,  on  the  Exe,  April  23rd ; 
plentiful. 

PHiEOPS,  Eaton, 

Trans.  Ent  Soc,  1870,  p.  4. 

I  captured  a  female  of  this  species  at  Exwick  Weir, 
April  5th,  1879. 

NIGER,  Linn, 

Eaton f  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.,  pi.  5,  fgs.  26,  26a,  1870. 

Apparently  rare.  I  took  the  first  I  have  seen  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Weir  at  Exwick,  on  the  Exe,  May  6th, 
1879.  Since  the  above  I  have  taken  several  others. 
The  sub-imago  is  quite  black  in  both  male  and  female; 
but  independent  of  the  eyes,  the  colour  of  the  abdomen 
in  the  male  can  be  detected  through  the  integument. 

Genus,  HSPTAOEHIA,  Walsh, 
SEMICOLORATEA,  Curtis. 

StepJumSf  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  29,  f.  2,  p.  64. 

Captured  at  Dunsford,  on  the  Teign,  June  19th,  1865,  and 
also  taken  on  the  Exe ;  but  not  common. 

VOLITANS,  Eaton, 

Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  1871,  p.  147. 

This  species  may  be  known  from  its  congeners  by  having 
a  narrow  black  ring  round  the  middle  of  all  the  femora. 
Taken  at  Dunsford,  on  the  Teign,  June  19th,  1865. 

ELEGANS,  Curtis. 

StepfienSy  111.  Man. ,  vol.  vi. ,  p.  64  {BaiHs  elegans). 

Taken  on  the  Exe,  near  Stafford's  Weir,  June  6th,  1878. 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  common.  This  insect  well 
deserves  its  trivial  name.  The  female  is  most  con- 
spicuous, being  of  a  bright  gamboge  yellow,  both  body 
and  wings.  The  male  is  a  great  contrast  to  the  female 
in  colour,  as  the  only  yellow  he  has  is  along  the  costal 
margin  of  his  wings. 
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I  have  taken  many  specimens  this  year  of  both  sexes 
flying  over  the  mill-stream  near  Exwick.  They  fly 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
female  has  a  peculiar  flight  when  depositing  her  eggs; 
she  flies  up  to  a  considerable  height,  and  then  suddenly 
drops  into  the  water,  as  if  shot 

VENOSA,  Fahr, 

Stephens,  III  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  63  {B,  dispar) ;  E(Uon,  Trans.  Ent 
Soc,  1870,  pL  6,  f.  24. 

.  Captured  by  the  Exeter  Canal,  below  the  Double  Locks, 
June  18th,  1879.  My  specimens  do  not  agree  exactly 
with  Mr.  Eaton's  description ;  nevertheless  I  think  I  am 
right  in  referring  them  to  this  species.  (?) 

INSIGNIS,  Uaton. 

Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  1870-71,  p.  168. 

Captured  on  the  Dart  (Kev.  K  A.  Eaton).  I  took  one  fine 
male  over  the  mill-stream  at  Exwick,  June  17th,  1879. 

Section,  ODONATA,  Fabricius. 
Family,  LIBELLULID^,  Leach. 
Genus,  STHPETBUH,  Ncmmaii. 

STRIOLATUM,  Charp. 

Libel.  Europ.,  pi.  10,  f.  2. 

Captured  on  the  Exe,  near  Stoke  (common),  September  26th, 
1876 ;  and  also  by  the  railway  ponds  in  the  Exminster 
marshes  (rather  common),  and  near  Plymouth. 

FLAVEOLUM,  Linn. 

Charp.,  LibeL  Europ.,  pi.  9  ;  Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  96. 

Eare.  Captured  at  Lapford,  August  30th,  1876,  and  on 
the  Clyst  river ;  also  on  the  Exe,  near  Stafiford*s  Weir, 
above  Exeter. 

SANGUINEUM,  MillL 

Charp.,  Libel.  Europ.,  pi.  10,  f.  1  {Lui^pes);  SUphens,  111.  Man., 
vol  vi,  pp.  96,  96,  Nos.  10,  11. 

I  have  not  taken  this  myself;  but  Mr.  Stephens  says, 
**  Found  in  Devonshire." 

SCOTICUM,  Don. 

Charp.,  Libel.  Europ.,  pL  12,  p.  88  ;  Stephms,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  »*• 

Very  rare.  One  specimen  captured  by  the  Eev,  J.  Hellens, 
near  Stafford  Bridge,  on  the  Exe,  September  19th,  1875, 

and  presented  to  me. 
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Gentjs,  PLATXTBim,  Newman, 
DEPRESSUM,  Linn, 

Charp.y  Libel.  Europ.,  pi.  4 ;  Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  voL  vi,  p.  91. 

Bather  common,  and  generally  distributed  along  our 
streams  in  June. 

Genus,  LIBELLTTLA,  LinnoBus. 
QUADRIMACULATA,  Linn. 

Charp.y  Libel.  Europ.,  pi.  3 ;  Stepfiffna,  lU.  Man.,  voL  yi,  p.  92. 

Generally  distributed  over  the  county,  but  can  scarcely  be 
called  common,  in  June  and  July. 

Genus,  OBTHETBTTX,  Nevman. 
CiEKULESCENS,  Fabr. 

Charp.y  Libel.  Europ.,  pL  6  ;  Donovan,  Brit  Insects,  voL  xiii,  p.  449.; 
Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  93. 

Captured  flying  over  the  river  Clyst,  near  the  bridge  on  the 
road  to  George's  Clist,  in  July ;  also  at  Strete  Bsdeigh, 
and  near  Plymouth. 

CANCELLATUM,  Linn. 

Charp.,  Libel.  Europ.,  pi.  6 ;  Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  98. 

Taken  in  the  Exeter  district,  but  it  is  rare. 

Family,  CORDULIID^. 
Genus,  COBDULIA,  Leach. 

CURTISII,  Dale. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  90. 

Extremely  rare.  Captured  at  Braunton  Burrows  by  J.  C. 
Dale,  Esq.,  and  recorded  in  London  Magazine  of  Natural 
History. 

Family,  GOMPHID^,  Rambur. 
Genus,  CORDULEOASTEB,  Leach. 

ANNULATUS,  Latr. 

Civarp.,  Libel.  Europ.,  pi.  26 ;  Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  86. 

This  grand  insect  is  widely  distributed ;  but  so  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  it  cannot  be  ranked  as  common. 

Genus,  BGlTCHYTRGir,  Evans. 
PRATENSE,  MiUl. 

Charp.,  Libel.  Europ.,  pi.  21  ;  Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  85,  No.  7. 

This  pretty  little  species  is  widely  distributed,  but  by  no 
means  common,  along  the  quiet  streams  and  ponds  in 
June  and  July. 
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Genus,  JB8CHHA,  Fabridus. 
CYANEA,  MiUl. 

Charp.,  LibeL  Europ.,  pL  24 ;  StephenSy  111.  Man.,  vol.  yi,  p.  83. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Otter,  Exe,  Teign,  &c.,  in  July.  This 
is  the  most  abundant  of  the  large  species  that  I  have 
met  with  in  Devon. 

GRANDIS,  Linn, 

Charp.,  libel.  Europ.,  pi.  24 ;  StephenSf  111.  Man.,  vol.  vL,  p.  83. 

Mr.  Stephens  says,  "Abundant  during  the  summer  and 
autumn''  in  several  places  named,  including  Devonshire. 

Family,  CALOPTERYGID^. 
Genus,  CALOPTEBYX,  Lea4:h. 

VIRGO,  Linn. 

Charp,,  libel.  Europ.,  pi.  31 ;  Stephens,  lU.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  79. 

Very  scarce  in  the  Exeter  district  as  compared  with  the 
following,  but  common  in  the  Plymouth  district.  Taken 
in  Devon  by  Mr.  Stephens,  Mr.  Bignell,  and  myself. 
I  captured  specimens  of  both  sexes  on  the  Lyd,  near 
Lydford,  iu  August  this  year. 

VIRGO. 

Variety,  with  wings  the  colour  of  the  female  ^  she 
is  generally  seen,  but  with  the  neuration  of  the  male, 
both  pairs  edged  with  steel  blue.  Pterostigma  none, 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  green  shot  with  steel  blue ; 
legs  black.  Superior  and  inferior  anal  organs,  the  same 
as  in  the  considered  normal  form;  apex  of  abdomen 
luteus  beneath.  There  is  a  faint  tinge  of  this  colour 
between  the  wings.  Taken  by  Mr.  Bignell  in  the 
Plymouth  district.  Mr.  McLachlan  suggests  that  this 
may  be  only  an  immature  form. 

SPLENDENS,  Harris. 

Charp.,  libel.  Europ.,  pL  33 ;  Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  79 
{partim). 

Common,  and  generally  distributed  throughout  the  county 
around  ponds  and  along  rivers. 

Family,  AGRIONID.^,  Leach. 
Genus,  LX8TX8,  Lecuh. 

SPONSA,  Hans. 

Charp.,  Libel   Europ.  pL  34  ;  Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol  vi,  p. 
NocL  2  and  3. 

Found  in  Devonshire,  according  to  Stephens. 
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Genus,  PLATTCVE1II8,  CharpenHer. 
PENNIPES,  Pall. 

Oharp.f  Libel.  Europ.,  pL  48,  f.  2;  Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  voL  vi, 
p.  76,  No.  13. 

Common  some  seasons  in. the  Topsham  marshes  in  July. 

Genus,  PTRBHOSOKA,  Charpentier, 
MINIUM,  Harris. 

Charp.f  LibeL  Europ.,  pi.  86,  £  2  ;  Stephens,  IlL  Mul,  yoL  vi,  p.  75. 

Generally  distributed,  and  abundant  in  marshy  places,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  Exeter  canal  in  June  and  July. 

Genus,  ISCHVUEA,  CharpenHer. 

pumilio,  C?iarp. 

libeL  Europ.,  pi.  39 ;  Stephens.  IlL  Man.,  voL  vi,  p.  72  (var.). 

An  abundant  species  along  the  banks  of  the  Exeter  caual 
and  railway  ponds.  TTbe  variety  figured  on  the  left 
below  on  the  plate  by  Charpentier  is  not  uncommon  by 
the  canal. 

ELEGANS,  Lind. 

Charp.f  Libel.  Europ.,  pi.  38,  1  2 ;  Stephens,  111.  Man.,  voL  vi,  p.  72, 

74,  No.  9  (var.). 

Banks  of  the  Teign  near  Dunsford,  June  19th,  1865 ;  and 
in  abundance  by  the  Exeter  canal,  July  17th,  1876. 

Var.  RUFESCENS,  Lmch. 

This  very  pretty  insect  is  frequent  along  the  banks  of  the 
Exeter  canal  in  June. 

Genus,  AG&ION,  Fabrieius. 
PULCHELLUM,  LlTld. 

CJuirp.,' Libel.  Europ.,  pi.  40;  Stephens,  111.  Man.,  voL  vi,  p.  78, 
No.  5. 

Captured  by  the  side  of  the  Exe,  May  19th,  and  in 
Topsham  marshes  in  July. 

PUELLA,  Linn. 

Charp.,  Libel.  Europ.,  pi.  41,  f.  2  ;  Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol  vi.,  p.  78. 

Common  in  the  Topsham  marshes  near  the  bridge.  The 
larvse  live  in  the  brackish,  and,  at  even  high-tide,  salt 
water.  Plentiful  also  along  the  canal  banks  in  July; 
also  in  the  Plymouth  district. 
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Neuroptera,  PLANIPENNIA,  LatreilU, 

Family,  SIALIDiB,  Leach, 

Genus,  SIALIS,  LatreUle. 

rBARiA,  Linn. 

Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  vol.  yi,  p.  183. 

\n  abundant  species  along  the  river  banks,  and  on  rocks 
and  stones  above  water-line  in  most  of  our  streams,  end 
of  May,  June,  &c.  I  have  a  specimen  deviating  from 
the  recognized  normal  fonn,  in  this,  instead  of  four 
wings  it  has  an  extra  one,  about  one-fourth  the  length 
of  the  others.  It  is  on  the  left  side,  when  the  insect  is 
held  with  its  head  towards  you,  and  placed  above  the 
other  two.  The  wing  is  composed  of  one  large  elliptical 
cell,  which  forms  the  costa,  and  three  radial  nerves  and  one 
transverse,  one  near  the  base  forming  a  triangular  closed 
cell.  I  captured  this  specimen  in  June,  1859.  This 
specimen,  as  well  as  another  I  have,  has  two  transverse 
nervules  in  the  sub-costal  area ;  but  this  is  no  distinction, 
as  it  is  difficult  to  find  two  specimens  exactly  alike  in 
the  venation. 

Family,  RAPHIDIIDiE,  Linnoeus. 
Genus,  BAPHIDIA,  Linnants. 

HATA,  Fab. 

Stephens,  VI.  Man.,  voL  yi,  pL  31,  f.  1 ;  ffagen,  Ent  Ann.,  1858, 
p.  31,  No.  37. 

Captured  in  North  Devon  by  the  late  Mr.  Baddon. 
HTHOBTIGMA,  Schaum. 

Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  voL  vi  {JL  Londinensis), 

Yeiy  rare.  I  have  a  specimen  from  Mr.  Baddon's  col- 
lection, believed  to  have  been  taken  in  North  Devon. 

Family,  OSMYLIDJE,  Leaeh. 
Genus,  081CTLUS,  LatreilU. 

XJULATUS,  Fab, 

Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  voL  vi.,  p.  99 ;  Donovan,  Brit  Insects,  pL  188 ; 
AfeLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  1868,  p.  165. 

Veiy  rare.  Captured  at  Newport,  near  Topsham,  June, 
1855. 

Genus,  SI8TBA,  Bunneister. 

BCATA,  Fah. 

Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  voL  vi,  pL  30,  f.  4,  p.  114,  and  Nos.  80,  81 ; 
Hagen,  Ent  Ann.,  1858,  p.  25. 

Not  uncommon  among  fir  trees,  &c.,  in  our  woods  in  June 
and  August,  especiidly  where  water  is. 
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TERMINALIS,  CuHis. 

McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  1868,  pL  9,  t  8,  p.  169. 

Scarce.  Captured  in  May  and  June  in  the  Exeter  district. 
The  wings  of  both  these  species  are  beautifully  iridescent. 

Family,  HEmIiROBIID^,  Leaeh. 
Genus,  MICBOMUS,  Bambur. 

VARIEGATUS,  Foh, 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  113 ;  McLachXcm,  Trans.  Ent  Soc., 
1868,  pL  9,  f.  4. 

Common,  and  widely  distributed  in  woods  and  thick  lanes. 
PAGANUS,  Linn, 

Stephens,  lU.  Man.,  vol.  vl,  p.  110;  McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soa, 
1868,  pi.  9,  f.  4ab. 

Common,  and  widely  distributed ;  found  in  similar  places 
as  the  above,  and  at  the  same  time. 

Genius,  HEMEBOBITTS,  Linnoeus, 
NITIDULUS,  Fab, 

McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  1868,  pi.  10,  f.  3. 

Rare ;  captured  in  the  Exeter  district. 

MICANS,  Oliv. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  Ill,  Nos.  18,  24  ;  McLachlan,  Trans. 
Ent  Soc.,  1868,  pi.  10,  f.  4. 

Captured  in  Stoke  Wood,  May  10th,  1861 ;  not  very  common. 

Var.  B. 

Head,  antennae,  thorax,  ferruginous  (body  broken  off),  wings 
iridescent,  stigma  very  pronounced  in  both  fore  and 
hind  wings,  stained  with  orange-red ;  nerves  in  all  the 
wings  brown.  Captured  near  Exeter,  June  27th,  1861. 
This  would  seem  to  be  intermediate  between  the  typical 
form  and  the  YBxiety  fuscinervis  of  Schneider  (?). 

HUMULi,  Linn. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  109,  Nos.   14,  16,  17;  McLa6hlan^ 
Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  1868,  pi.  10,  f.  6. 

The  most  abundant  of  the  whole  group;  in  woods  and 
thick  lanes,  &c..  May  28th,  1861.  When  the  wings  are 
closed  a  distinct  and  conspicuous  X  mark  will  be 
observed  on  the  jointure  of  the  wings. 

MARGINATUS,  Steph, 

111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  109,  No.  12;  McLacMan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc, 
1868,  pi.  10,  f.  6. 

Captured  in  Exeter  district  in  June,  but  rare. 
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LIMBATUS,  West 

StephmSf  111.  Man.,  vol.  yL,  p.  Ill,  No.  20 ;  McLoMany  Trans.  Ent. 
Soc.,  1868,  pi.  10,  f.  7. 

Very  rare ;  taken  in  Devon.   Stephens,  and  also  by  myself. 
PiNi,  Steph. 

IIL  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  111. 

Stoke  Wood,  near  Exeter. 

SUBNEBULOSUS,  Stefph 

lU.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  107,  Nob,  4,  6,  8,  10,  11 ;  McLachUm,  Trana. 
Ent  Soc,  pi.  10,  f.  8. 

Scarce ;  captured  in  the  Exeter  district  in  May  and 
September. 

Genus,  XXOALOMirS,  Rombur, 

HIRTXJS,  Linn. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  voL  vi,  p.  113,  No.  26;  AfcLachlan,  Trans.  Ent 
Soc,  1868,  p.  189. 

Scarce.  I  have  two  specimens  captured  in  the  Exeter 
district,  but  I  omitted  to  label  them  as  to  locality  at  the 
time. 

Family,  CHRYSOPIDiE,  Audores. 
Genus,  CHBTBOPA,  Leach, 

YhKYK,  Scopoli, 

Stephens,  lU.  Man.,  vol  vi,  p.  105;  Hagen,  Ent  Ann.,  1858,  p.  21. 

Not  common,  but  widely  distributed  in  woods  and  wooded 
lanes  in  June. 

VITTATA,  Wesm, 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  105;  Hagen,  Ent  Ann.,  1858,  p.  21. 

Common,  and  widely  distributed  in  woods,  and  especially 
amongst  hazel  bushes,  from  June  to  September. 

ALBA,  Linn, 

Stephens,  III  Man.,  voL  vi,  p.  104;  Evans,  Trans.  Ent  Soc,  voL  v., 
pi.  9,  1  1,  p.  78. 

Common;  captured  in  the  Exeter  district  in  June,  especially 
amongst  hazel  bushes.  Mr.  Bignell  has  also  taken  it  at 
Plymouth. 

FLAVIFRONS,  Brau. 

Hagen,  Ent  Ann^.,  1858,  p.  22 ;  MeLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc,  1868, 
p.  199. 

I  bred  this  from  a  dirty  whitish  larva ;  mouth,  eyes,  and 
claws  of  the  feet  darker.  Each  segment  of  the  body 
has   four  tube-like  processes,  crowned  with  diverging 
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bristles.  The  centre  of  the  body  carried  a  vast  shield- 
like mass  of  skins  of  its  victims;  namely,  Aphides. 
This  underwent  its  change  in  a  white  ovate  or  nearly 
globular  cocoon,  not  attached  to  anything,  but  lying 
loose  upon  the  ground.  It  remained  in  pupa  about  a 
month,  and  came  out  June  27th,  1861. 

VULGARIS,  Sekiv, 

Stephens^  111.  Man.,  yoL  yL,  p.  103,  No.  7 ;  ffagen,  Ent  Ann.,  1858, 
p.  21. 

The  most  abundant  of  the  whole  group.  Taken  from  May 
to  the  end  of  September.  OenereJly  distributed  over 
the  county. 

VENTRALIS,  Cv/rt 

Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  vol  vi.,  p.  103;  ffagen,  Ent  Ann.,  1S5S,  pi  28. 

Rare ;  captured  in  Stoke  Wood,  near  Exeter,  in  June. 

ABBRBVIATA,  Curt 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  voL  vi,  p.  103  {partim)',  Eva/us,  Trana.  Sut  Soc., 
vol.  v.,  pL  10,  f.  6. 

Taken  in  Devon,  according  to  Stephens. 
PERLA,  Linn, 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol  vi,  p.  102;  Evans,  Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  vol  v., 
pi.  10,  f.  4. 

Common  in  woods,  and  generally  distributed  in  June  to 
September. 

Genus,  HOTHOCHBTSA,  MeLachlan, 
FULVICEPS,  Steph, 

111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  pi.  30,  fig.  2,  p.  101 ;  Hagen,  Ent  Ann.,  1858, 
p.  24. 

Stephens  records  this  species  as  taken  in  Devon. 

CAPITATA,  Fab, 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  voL  vi.,  p.  102,  No.  2 ;  Evans.  Trans.  Ent  Soc, 
vol.  v.,  pL  10,  f.  2. 

This  is  also  a  Devonshire  insect,  as  we  are  informed  by 
Stephens. 

Family,  CONIOPTERYGID.ffi,  Burmeister. 
Genus,  COHIOPTEBYZ,  Curtis. 

TINEIFORMIS,  Curt. 

Brit  Insects,  pL  dxxviii.,  fig.  9;  Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  voL  vi,  p.  116; 
MeLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  1868,  pi.  11,  f.  2. 

Common  in  June  in  woods ;  generally  distributed. 
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ALETB0DIF0RMI8,  St&pk. 

JXL  Man.,  vol.  vi  p.  116 ;  ffagen,  Ent  AnTi.,  1858,  p.  29. 

In  woods  amoDgst  fir-trees;  not  very  common  with  us; 
Stoke  Wood,  near  Exeter,  in  July. 

Family,  PANORPID^,  Leach. 
Genus,  PAHOBPA,  Linrujeus. 

COMMUKIS,  Linn. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  yL,  p.  52;  McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc., 
1869,  p.  4,  f.  8. 

Captured  by  beating  hedges,  in  lanes,  and  the  sides  of 
woods ;  generally  distributed  from  May  to  October. 

GERMANICA,  Linn. 

Stephem,  IlL  Man.,  yoL  vL,  p.  52,  No6.  2,  8,  4 ;  DonovaUf  Brit 
Insects,  pL  201 ;  MeLachlan,  TransL  Ent  Soc.,  1869,  pL  4,  f.  4. 

Not  SO  frequent  as  the  last,  but  widely  and  sparsely  dis- 
tributed in  our  woods  in  July. 

OOONATA  (?),  Bamb. 

St/qphenSf  IlL  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  58,  No.  5 ;  AfcLaeklan,  Trans.  Ent 
Soc,  1868,  pi  11,  fig.  8a,  1869,  pL  4,  f.  10. 

Taken  in  a  fir  plantation  near  Powderham  in  July,  but 
very  scarce. 

Seetum,  TRICHOPTERA,  Kirby. 

SulhSectwn,  IN-fiQTJIPALPIA. 

Family,  PHRYGANID^,  Bunrusistcr. 

Genus,  PHBTGAHEA,  Linnaeua. 

GRANDis,  Linn. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  205,  Nos.  1-^ ;  McLaehkm,  Trans. 
Ent  Soa,  Ser.  8rd,  pL  2,  f.  2. 

Rare.  Captured  by  the  Exeter  Canal,  June  12th,  1862. 
This  fine  insect  is  rather  plentiful  by  the  river  Tone, 
below  Taunton. 

VARlA,i^ai. 

Stephens,  lU.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  206 ;  Donovan,  Brit  Insects,  pL  277, 

Taken  near  Shaugh  Bridge ;  very  sparingly,  in  July. 

FamUy,  LIMNOPHILID-ffl,  Burmeister. 
Genus,  COLPOTAULIUS,  KoUnaii. 

INCISUS,  Curtis. 

Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  vol  vii,  p.  228;  McLaehlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc., 
Ser.  8rd,  pi.  4,  f.  1. 

Captured  by  our  Dartmoor  streams,  at  Ashburton  and 
Tavistock,  in  July. 
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Genus,  GEAXMOTATTLIITS,  Kolenati. 
ATOMARIUS,  Fab, 

StephenSf  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  213. 

Captured  in  Devonshire,  in  July,  by  Mr.  Stephens. 

Genus,  GLTPHOTJBLIUS,  Stephens. 
PELLUCIDUS,  Oliv, 

Stephens f  VI.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  211 ;  MeLachJan,  Trana.  "Rot.  Soc., 
Ser.  3rd,  pL  4,  f.  1b  (male). 

A  common  species  in  June  and  July ;  very  variable  in  its 
markings.  The  female  might  be  mistaken  by  the  banner 
for  Z.  lunatus,  but  pelltKndvs  is  always  larger. 

Genus,  LIKHOPHILUS,  Leach. 
RHOMBicus,  Linn. 

Stephens^  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  214 ;  DtmovaUf  Brit  Insects,  pL  220; 
McLacMan,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc.,  Ser.  3rd,  voL  v.,  pi.  9,  fgs.  12,  18. 

Not  very  common.  Captured  May  30th,  and  again  in  July. 

FLAVICORNIS,  Fob. 

Stephens^  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  213 ;  McLaMan,  Trans.  E^t.  Soc, 
Ser.  3rd,  pL  2,  fgs.  24-26. 

Captured  by  the  Canal;  frequent.  The  abdomen  varies 
from  green,  with  a  white  line  along  the  spiracles,  to 
rosy-red  ;  taken  in  July. 

I  bred  this  species  in  1861  from  shortish  cases,  made  of 
short  bits  of  grass  and  fine  roots  placed  transversely. 
The  whole  is  then  covered  with  small  shells.  I  also 
bred  a  dipterous  parasite  from  this  species. 

MARMORATUS,  Curtis. 

StfphenSf  111.  Man.,  voL  vi,  p.  214,  Nos.  7,  8;  McLachlan,  Trans. 
Ent.  Soc.,  Ser.  3rd,  pi.  9,  fgs.  17,  18. 

Taken  by  the  Teign,  near  Dunsford,  in  May.  I  bred  this 
species  in  1861  from  larvae  living  in  cases  made  of  bits 
of  sticks  placed  transversely ;  to  this  is  added  some 
rough  pieces  very  irregularly  placed,  giving  to  the  case 
a  slovenly  appearance;  but  this  appearance,  I  have  no 
doubt,  answers  some  special  end. 

Great  care  is  required  in  separating  this  species  from  laige 
specimens  of  lunatics;  the  only  safe  guide  is  the  ap- 
pendices. 

LUNATUS,  Curtis. 

Stephens^  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  216,  Nos.  10,  16 ;  McLachlan,  Trans. 
Ent.  Soc,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  2,  f.  28. 

Bred  from  larvce  living  in  a  thin  case  covered  with  short 
bits  of  stick  placed  longitudinally ;  the  case  is  weighted 
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at  both  ends  with  small  stones.    The  perfect  insects 
came  out  August  20th,  1862. 

ORISEUS,  Linn, 

SUmhena,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  218,  No.  16 ;  McLaehlan,  TnnB.  Ent 
Soc,  Ser.  3rd,  pi.  9,  fgs.  26-28. 

Taken  in  Devonshire,  according  to  Stephens,  in  July. 
BIPUNCTATUS,  Curtis. 

Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  voL  vi.,  p.  217,  No.  13;  McLaehlan,  Trans.  Ent 
Soc,  Ser.  8rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  10,  fgs.  1,  2. 

Captured  by  St.  James's  Weir,  Exeter,  May  22nd,  1862 ; 
very  scarce. 

AFFiNis,  Curtis. 

StephenSj  IlL  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  217,  No.  14;  McLaehlan,  Trans.  Ent 
Soc.,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  10,  f.  3. 

Taken  very  sparingly  at  Lynton  by  Mr.  Eawlinson  in  July, 
1860. 

AURICULA,  Curtis, 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  330,  Nos.  22,  23;  McLachlan,  Trans. 
Ent  Soc,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  10,  fgs.  4,  6. 

Not  uncommon,  in  May  and  October,  at  Alphington  brook, 
and  by  the  Exe,  near  the  Blackaller  Weir. 

VITTATUS,  Fai>. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  324,  225,  Nos.  35-39;  JfcLaeMan, 
Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  Ser.  3rd,  voL  v.,  pi.  2,  f.  27. 

Not  a  common  species,  but  appears  to  be  generally  dis- 
tributed in  May  and  September. 

CENTRALES,  Curtis. 

St^hens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  223,  226,  Nos.  27,  28;  McLachlan, 
Trans.  Ent  Soc,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  10,  fgs.  9,  10. 

Taken  at  Stoke  Wood,  near  Exeter,  and  by  the  Alphington 
brook,  in  May  and  June,  and  at  Christow,  May  18th, 
1868. 

LURIDUS,  Curtis. 

St^hens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  223,  No.  32;  McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent 
Soc.,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  10,  fgs.  15,  16. 

By  no  means  a  common  species ;  taken  by  the  Exe,  July 
29th,  1861. 

SPARSUS,  Curtis, 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vL,  p.  222;  McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc., 
Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  10,  fgs.  17,  18. 

Captured  sparingly  by  the  Upper  Weir,  Exeter,  in  May ; 
also  by  the  Alphington  brook  in  June. 
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FUMIGATUS,  Ocrm. 

Hagen,  Ent  Ann.,  1859,  p.  89;  MeLoMan^  Trana.  Ent  Soc.,  Ser. 
3rd,  vol.  v.,  p.  63. 

This  is  rather  a  rare  species  with  us ;  at  the  same  time  I 
have  taken  several  specimens. 

Genus,  AKABOLIA,  Stephens. 
NERVOSA,  Curtis, 

Stephens^  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  230;  McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  See, 
Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pL  2,  f.  2. 

Bred  from  larva,  in  cases  when  young  composed  of  clayey 
mud,  tessellated  with  small  stones  of  different  colours. 
I  have  one  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  larva  under- 
went all  its  transformations ;  but  generally,  as  they  grow 
old  the  case  is  covered  with  rough  pieces  of  sticks,  and 
balanced  with  two  or  three  long  pieces,  which  gives  them 
a  remarkable  appearance.  This  is  a  common  species 
in  ponds  and  slow-running  streams,  especially  in  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

Genus,  STEHOPHYLAX,  KoUnaU. 
CONCENTRICUS,  Zctt 

lU.  Man.,  vol.  vl.,  pp.  209,  210;  McLaeMan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc,  Ser. 
3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  10,  f.  21. 

Not  common,  but  widely  distributed  over  the  county  by 
the  sides  of  streams  in  August  and  October. 

VIBEX,  Curtis. 

McLoMarif  Trans.  Ent  Soc,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pL  11,  f.  1. 

Eare ;  captured  at  Alphington,  October  20th. 

STELLATUS,  Curt. 

SUphsns,  IlL  Man.,  vol.  vL,  pp.  209,  210,  Nos.  2-7;  JfeLaehlan, 
Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  Ser.  8rd,  vol.  v.  pi.  4,  f.  4. 

Eare;  captured  at  Alphington,  at  "sugar,"  in  October, 
1862. 

Genus,  MICBOPTSBHA,  SUdn. 

SEQUAX,  McLach, 

Trich.  Europ.  Fauna,  pi.  15,  f.  1 ;  Stenophylcas  striatuSj  Pictet 

Captured  by  Alphington  brook,  August,  1861 ;  very  rare. 

LATERALIS,  Stcph, 

McLachlatiy  Trich.  Europ.  Fauna,  pi.  15;  Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi, 
p.  210,  No.  iv. 

By  no  means  a  common  species ;  captured  in  the  Exeter 
district  in  July. 
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Genus  HALSSUS,  SlejiheM. 

I>IG1TATUS,  Schr. 

Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  voL  vi,  p.  208,  partim;  McLaehUm,  Trans.  Ent 
Soc,  Ser.  3rd,  voL  6,  pL  4,  f.  6. 

Fieqnent  and  generally  distributed  along  the  banks  of 
streams  in  October. 

ftJLDiATUS,  Leadi. 

MeLachlanf  Trich.  European  Fauna,  pi.  16.    Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  20^  partim. 

Captured  in  the  Exeter  district,  not  common  in  the  au- 
tumnal months,  generally  taken  by  beaten  hedges  and 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water. 

Genus  DBU817S,  Stephens. 

ANNULATUS,  SUph, 

DL  Man.,  voL  vii.,  pL  34,  f.  3,  p.  231 ;  McLoMan,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc, 
Ser.  3rd,  vol.  6,  pi  12,  f.  11. 

Captured  by  the  stream  at  Dawlish,  by  Mr.  McLachlan, 
Sept  1861 ;  it  had  previously  been  taken  in  Devon,  as 
recorded  by  Mr.  Stephens. 

Genus,  CEJBTOPTEKTZ,  Stephms. 

T1LL08A,  Fob. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  233;  MeLacklan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc., 
Ser.  8rd,  vol.  5,  pi.  4,  f.  8. 

This  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  a  very  scarce  species 
in  Devon,  appearing  in  August. 

FamUy,  SERICOSTOMATID^,  Stephens 
Genus,  SEBICOSTOKA,  Latriclle. 

PER80NATUS,  Spence. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  33,  f.  2  ;  McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent. 
Soc,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  6,  p.  77. 

This  is  a  generally  distributed  species  over  the  county.  I 
have  specimens  from  the  Plymouth  district,  Newton, 
Exeter,  North  Devon ;  all  taken  in  August. 

Var.  MULTIGUTTATUM,  PicUt 

Stephens,  lU.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  34,  f.  4,  p.  183. 

I  have  not  seen  a  Devonshire  specimen  of  this,  but  Mr. 
Stephens  says  it  is  taken  here  in  July.  So  far  as  is  known 
it  is  only  the  female  that  varies  so  much  as  to  acquire  a 
distinct  appellation,  and  this  only  applies  to  British 
examples. 

Genus,  HOTIDOBIA,  Stephens. 
CILIARIS,  Linn. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  186  ;  McLaehlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc., 
Ser.  3rd,  vol.  6,  pi.  6,  f.  1. 

Very  generally  distributed  in  the  Dartmoor  streams  in  August. 
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FUMIGATUS,  Oerm. 

ffagen,  Ent  Ann.,  1859,  p.  89;  MeLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  Ser. 
3rd,  vol.  v.,  p.  63. 

This  is  rather  a  rare  species  with  us ;  at  the  same  time  I 
have  taken  several  specimens. 

Genus,  AKABOLIA,  Stephens, 
NERVOSA,  Curtis, 

Stephens^  111.  Man.,  voL  vi.,  p.  230;  McLachlaUf  Trans.  Ent  Soc, 
Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  2,  f.  2. 

Bred  from  larva,  in  cases  when  young  composed  of  clayey 
mud,  tessellated  with  small  stones  of  different  colours. 
I  have  one  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  larva  under- 
went all  its  transformations ;  but  generally,  as  they  grow 
old  the  case  is  covered  with  rough  pieces  of  sticks,  and 
balanced  with  two  or  three  long  pieces,  which  gives  them 
a  remarkable  appearance.  This  is  a  common  species 
in  ponds  and  slow-running  streams,  especially  in  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

Genus,  STEHOPHTLAZ,  KolenaH. 

CONCKNTRICUS,  Zett. 

111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  209,  210;  McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  Ser. 
3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  10,  f.  21. 

Not  common,  but  widely  distributed  over  the  county  by 
the  sides  of  streams  in  August  and  October. 

VIBEX,  Curtis. 

McLachlaUy  Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  Ser.  3rd,  voL  v.,  pL  11,  f.  1. 

Eare ;  captured  at  Alphington,  October  20th. 

STELLATUS,  Curt, 

Stephms,  IlL  Man.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  209,  210,  Nos.  2-7;  McLacMan, 
Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  Ser.  8rd,  voL  v.  pi.  4,  f.  4. 

Rare;  captured  at  Alphington,  at  "sugar,"  in  October, 
1862. 

Genus,  MICBOPTSBHA,  Stein. 

BEQUAX,  McLach, 

Trich.  Europ.  Fauna,  pi.  15,  f.  1 ;  Stenophyla/x  striatua,  Pictet 

Captured  by  Alphington  brook,  August,  1861 ;  very  rare. 

LATERALIS,  Stcph. 

McLachlan,  Trich.  Europ.  Fauna,  pi.  15;  Stephens^  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi, 
p.  210,  No.  iv. 

By  no  means  a  common  species ;  captured  in  the  Exeter 
district  in  July. 
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Gknus  HALSSUS,  SlejiheM, 

DIGITATUS,  SdlT, 

Stephens,  JH  Man.,  voL  vi,  p.  208,  partimj  McLaehlan,  Trans.  Ent 
Soa,  Ser.  8rd,  vol.  6,  pL  4,  f.  6. 

Frequent  and  generally  distributed  along  the  banks  of 
streams  in  October. 

BADIATUS,  Leacli. 

McLaehlan^  Trich.  European  Fauna,  pi.  16.    Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  20S  partim. 

Captured  in  the  Exeter  district,  not  common  in  the  au- 
tumnal months,  generally  taken  by  beaten  hedges  and 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water. 

Genus  DBUSUS,  Stephens. 

ANNULATUS,  Steph. 

IlL  Man.,  vol.  vii.,  pL  34,  f.  3,  p.  231 ;  McLaehlan,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc, 
Ser.  3rd,  vol.  6,  pi  12,  f.  11. 

Captured  by  the  stream  at  Dawlish,  by  Mr.  McLaehlan, 
Sept.  1861 ;  it  had  previously  been  taken  in  Devon,  as 
recorded  by  Mr.  Stephens. 

Genus,  CHJETOPTEKTZ,  Stephens. 

viLLOSA,  Fab. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vL,  p.  233;  McLaehlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc., 
Ser.  3rd,  vol.  5,  pL  4,  f.  8. 

This  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  a  very  scarce  species 
in  Devon,  appearing  in  August. 

Family,  SERICOSTOMATID-ffi,  Stephens 
Genus,  SEBICOSTOKA,  Latrielle. 

PERSONATUS,  SpCUCe, 

St^phevis,  VI.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  33,  f.  2  ;  McLaehlan,  Trana  Ent. 
Soc,  Ser.  3rd,  voL  5,  p.  77. 

This  is  a  generally  distributed  species  over  the  county.  I 
have  specimens  from  the  Plymouth  district,  Newton, 
Exeter,  North  Devon ;  all  taken  in  August. 

Var,  MULTIGUTTATUM,  PicUt, 

Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  34,  f.  4,  p.  183. 

I  have  not  seen  a  Devonshire  specimen  of  this,  but  Mr, 
Stephens  says  it  is  taken  here  in  July.  So  far  as  is  known 
it  is  only  the  female  that  varies  so  much  as  to  acquire  a 
distinct  appellation,  and  this  only  applies  to  British 
examples. 

Genus,  HOTIDOBIA,  Stephens. 
CILIAR18,  Linn. 

Step?iens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  186;  McLaehlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc, 
Ser.  3rd,  vol.  6,  pi.  5,  f.  1. 

Very  generally  distributed  in  the  Dartmoor  streams  in  August. 
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Genus,  OOEEA,  Leach. 
PIIX)SA,  Fab, 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  187  ;  McLaMan,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc., 
Ser.  3rd,  vol  6,  pi.  11,  f.  3. 

Captured  at  Shaugh  Bridge,  and  several  other  places  on 
the  streams  from  Dartmoor  in  August ;  abundant. 

Genus,  SILO,  Curtis. 
PALLIPES,  Fah. 

St4^he7iSf  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  186-188,  No.  3;  AfeLachlan,  Trans. 
Ent  Soc.,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  6,  pL  6,  f.  3. 

Captured  by  Alphington  brook,  June  5th,  and  at  Bickleigh 
Bridge;  common. 

Genus,  LEPID0ST0M4,  Bamhur. 

HIRTUM,  Fob. 

Stephens^  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  189,  pi.  32,  f.  2,  Nos.  1-3  ;  AfeLaeMan, 
Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  5,  pL  5,  f.  4. 

Rather  common  on  the  Teign,  near  Dumsford  Bridge  in 
August  and  September. 

Genus,  CBTINSCIA,  McLachlan. 
IRRORATA,  Curtis. 

Stephens^  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  189,  No.  4  ;  McLcuJUan,  Trans.  Ent 
Soc.,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  5,  pi.  12,  f.  7. 

This  little  species  appears  to  be  rare  with  us.  I  have  a 
specimen  given  me  by  Mr.  U'Orville;  captured,  I  believe, 
at  Dunsford,  on  the  Teigu ;  Mr.  McLachlan  has  taken  it 
at  Plymouth. 

Genus,  LASIOCEPHALA,  Costa. 

BASALis,  Kolen. 

McLachlan^  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  5,  pL  1,  f.  4. 

Not  very  common,  but  I  have  taken  it  at  Dunsford  on  one 
or  two  occasions  rather  freely ;  the  earliest  on  May  21st, 
to  the  end  of  June. 

Genus,  BEACETCEHTBUS,  Curtis. 

SUBNUBILUS,  Curtis,    The  female  is  the  Black  Gnat  of  Fish- 
ermen ;  the  male  the  Hare's  Flex. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  182,  Nos.  2-3;  McLachlan,  Trans. 
Ent  Soc.,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  5,  pi.  5,  fgs.  5a,  5b,  pi.  12,  fgs.  9,  9a. 

Not  very  common,  but  taken  occasionally  in  some  numbers 
by  the  Head  Weir,  Exeter,  and  at  Exwick  and  Stafford 
Weirs,  on  the  Exe.  I  captured  males  and  females  this 
year,  April  21st,  1879,  at  the  Weir,  Exwick.  There  is 
a  triangular  tooth  on  the  penultimate  segment  beneath, 
arising  in  the  middle  of  the  segment,  the  point  of  which 
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projects  over  the  edge,  directed  backwards.  This  is  not 
peculiar  to  one  sex.  The  body  in  both  sexes  is  black, 
with  narrow  rings  of  yellow  on  the  apices  of  the  seg- 
ments when  the  insect  is  alive ;  these  turn  black  when 
dead;  there  are  also  two  broad  yellow  spiracular  lines. 
See  Zoologist,  1860,  pp.  7068-9 ;  for  a  notice  of  this  insect 
by  me. 

Section,  EQUIPALPIA. 

Family,  LEPTOCERIDiB,  Leadi, 

GBNU8,  ODOVTOCEBini,  Leadi, 

LLBICORNE,  Scop. 

Stephens^  IlL  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  24,  f.  1 ;  McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc., 
Ser.  8rd,  vol.  5. 

Not  very  common.  I  captured  specimens  at  Newton  and 
Bovey  Heathfield  in  May,  and  again  in  August. 

Genus,  MOLAHHA,  CuHis. 
LHGUSTATA,  Curtis, 

Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  pL  83,  f.  8  ;  McLoMan,  Trana  Ent  Soc, 
Ser.  Srd,  vol.  v.,  pL  6,  f.  2. 

I  have  never  taken  this  insect  myself,  but  Mr.  Stephens 
says,  "  Devonshire  in  June." 

Genus,  LEPTOCEBUS,  Leach. 
SnORO-NERVOSUS,  Retz. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  194  ;  McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc,  Sen 
8rd,  voL  v.,  pi.  6,  f.  8. 

Not  common,  but  may  be  captured  occasiooally  by  the 
river  in  June. 

IlLBO-guttatxjs,  Hagen. 

Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  voL  vi,  p.  197 ;  MeLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc, 
Ser.  8rd,  voL  v.,  pL  12,  f.  18. 

Very  rare.  The  Bev.  J.  Hellens  captured  this  pretty  species 
in  his  garden,  in  August,  1862.  He  kindly  presented 
the  specimen  to  me. 

^BNULICORNIS,  SUph. 

nL  Man.,  voL  vi,  p.  199 ;  MeLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc,  Ser.  Srd, 
voL  v.,  pL  12,  fgs.  18,  14. 

Bather  plentiful  by  the  Blackaller  Weir,  Exeter,  in  May. 
CniREUS,  Curtis. 

StMhens,  nL  Man.,  voL  vi,  p.  197,  Nos.  8,  9;  MeLachlan,  Trans. 
Ent  Soc,  Ser.  Sid,  voL  v.,  pi.  12,  fgs.  16,  17. 

This  is  a  variable  species  as  regards  colouring.  In  some 
specimens  the  wings  have  two  yellowish-white  blotches, 
one  in  the  middle,  the  other  on  the  anal  angle  of  the 
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wings;  sometimes  these  are  seen  running  into  each 
other,  forming  fascia.  In  others  there  is  a  costal  blotch 
near  the  apex ;  this  sometimes  joins  the  anal  blotch  and 
forms  a  fascia.  The  posterior  wings  of  all  the  specimens 
I  have  of  this  species,  except  three  which  I  bred,  are 
beautifully  iridescent.  The  specimens  bred  have  not  a 
trace  of  this  colouriug,  the  anterior  wings  are  broader  at 
the  apex,  with  no  trace  of  markings,  the  tarsi  have 
scarcely  a  mark  on  them,  but  the  appendices  are  those 
of  Cinereus,  The  larvai  live  in  small  cases,  about  half 
an  inch  long,  made  up  of  grains  of  sand  and  very  small 
flat  bits  of  stone,  closely  cemented  together ;  the  posterior 
end  of  the  case  is  rounded  off,  leaving  a  small  hole  in 
the  centre.  When  about  to  undergo  its  transformation 
the  larva  builds  up  the  anterior  end  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  posterior,  leaving  a  small  hole  in  the  centre. 
When  the  imago  is  about  to  escape  it  makes  itself  a 
kind  of  door  by  cutting  three  parts  round  the  case, 
leaving  the  fourth  part  for  a  hinge ;  the  door  is  pushed 
open,  and  the  insect  escapes.  Before  the  larva  is  quite 
full  fed  it  attaches  its  case  to  stems  of  plants. 

ATEKRIMUS,  Steph, 

111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  196,  Nos.  5-7,  and  p.  200,  No.  19 ;  McLaehUm, 
Trans.  Ent  Soc,  Scr.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  12,  ^gs.  18,  19. 

This  is  not  a  common  species  with  us,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes.     Taken  in  June  and  July. 

DISSIMILIS,  Steph. 

111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  197,  198,  No.  14;  MeLaehlan,  Trans.  Ent 
Soc.,  Ser.  3rd,  voL  v.,  pi.  12,  f.  20. 

Not  very  common.  Captured  on  the  Teign,  near  Dunsford, 
August  21st;  taken  also  by  the  Exe  in  September. 

BILINEATUS,  Linn. 

SUpIiciis,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  198,  No.  13;  McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent 
Soc.,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  12,  fgs.  21,  22. 

I  have  taken  it  at  Dunsford,  on  the  Teign,  Dawlish;  common 
in  June  and  again  in  August ;  and  a  few  specimens  by 
the  canal,  Exeter.  This  pretty  species  is  liable  to  vary 
considerably  in  the  number  of  markings  on  the  anterior 
wings,  but  not  so  much  as  to  cause  confusion ;  but  when 
the  wings  become  depilated  great  care  must  then  be  taken 
not  to  confuse  this  with  aterrimus.  This  absolutely 
swarmed  over  the  mill-stream  at  Exwick,  between  seven 
and  eight  in  the  evening,  this  year,  end  of  August 
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ALBIFRONS,  Linn, 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.  ;  McLcLchlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc,  Sor.  8rd, 
vol  v.,  pi.  12,  fgs.  23,  24. 

Taken  by  Alphington  brook,  July  1st,  and  also  by  the 
Exe ;  very  numerous  this  season,  July,  August,  1879. 

COMMUTATUS,  McLoch, 

Trich.  European  Fauna,  pi.  33,  p.  308. 

I  captured  this  species  at  Dunsford,  on  the  Teign,  in 
August,  1861.    This  was  new  to  Britain. 

Genus,  TBI£N0DE8,  McLachlan. 
BICOLOR,  Curtis. 

Stephejv8,  111.  Man.,  voUvi.,  p.  201  ;  McLachlaUy  Trans.  Ent  Soc, 
Ser.  8rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  12,  fgs,  25,  26. 

Bare,  but  captured  in  Devonshire  in  July  (Mr.  Stephens). 
CONSPERSA,  Ramb. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  voL  vi.,  p.  201,  No.  23 ;  MeLachXany  Trans.,  Ent 
Soc.,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  6,  f.  4a. 

A  rare  species  with  us,  but  has  been  taken  on  the  Exe  in 
August. 

Genus,  MTSTACIDES,  LcUreille. 

NIGRA,  Linn. 

Stephens^   IlL   Man.,   voL    vi  ;  McLcu^Uan,  Trans.   Ent   Soc,  Ser. 
3rd,  vol.  v.,  pL  12,  fgs.  27,  28. 

By  no  means  a  common  species,  so  far  as  my  experience 
go.  I  have  a  specimen  with  the  antennae  entirely  silvery 
white,  the  legs  smoky  black,  torsi  whitish,  with  dark 
rings  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  articulations.  This 
was  captured  in  September,  1859. 

AZUREA,  Linn. 

McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc. ,  Ser.  3rd,  voL  v. ,  pi.  6,  f.  5  ;  Hagen,  Ent 
Ann.,  1860,  p.  75. 

Common.  Captured  by  the  Blackaller  Weir,  Exeter,  June 
16  th,  and  again  in  August  on  most  of  our  streams. 

LONGICORNIB,  Linn. 

Stephtns,  IlL  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  200;  McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc., 
Ser.  3rd,  voL  v.,  pi.  13,  fgs.  1,  2. 

A  rather  common  species  by  the  Canal  and  other  slow 
waters,  in  June  and  September.  I  have  a  specimen  with 
unicolorous  anterior  wings  without  the  least  trace  of  the 
fascia,  as  in  the  supposed  normal  form. 

2  c  2 
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Genus,  JECETIS,  McLachlan, 
TESTACEA,  Curtis, 

McLachlan^  Trans.  Ent  Soc,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  18,  f.  4  ;  SUphenSf 
III.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  195. 

This  is  a  widely,  but  sparsely  distributed  species.  1  have 
specimens  from  Shaugh  Bridge,  near  Plymouth,  captured 
in  August ;  and  also  1  have  taken  it  by  the  Exe,  in  June 
and  August  3rd. 

Genus,  ADICELLA,  MeLaehlan. 

REDUCTA,  McLacMan, 

Trans.  Ent.  Soc.,  Sor.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  7,  f.  1 ;   SUphenSy  lU.  Man., 
vol.  vi.,  p.  201. 

A  widely  distributed  species.  I  have  taken  it  at  Dunsford, 
in  June,  and  at  Woodbury. 

Genus,  SETODES,  Bambur, 

TINEIFORMIS,  Gv/rtis, 

StephenSy  lU.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  202;   MeLachlaUy  Trans.  Ent  So&, 
Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  2,  f.  3  (larva  case),  pi.  13,  f.  6. 

I  bred  this  species  from  larvae  found  in  a  straight  case, 
tapering  gradually  to  a  point,  the  orifice  at  the  larger 
end  elliptical.  It  appears  to  be  composed  of  silk, 
agglutinated  together  into  a  solid  structure,  having  the 
appearance  of  horn;  the  outside  of  the  case  is  finely 
striated  transversely,  some  of  the  striae  decussating. 
Length  of  case,  five  lines ;  diameter  at  larger  end,  three 
parts  of  a  line.  This  species  is  not  common,  but  I  have 
taken  it  in  several  places  in  the  county  in  June. 

INTEUKUPTA,  Fabr. 

This  beautiful  little  species  was  first  described  by  Fabricius, 
from  an  English  specimen,  in  1775 ;  and  from  that  time 
no  English  specimen  had  been  seen  until  I  discovered  a 
single  specimen  by  the  canal,  near  Taunton,  in  1859. 
From  that  time  I  had  not  seen  another.  This  year  (1879) 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  add  it  to  the  Devonshire 
fauna,  having  discovered  it  in  some  numbers  on  the  Exe, 
near  Exeter,  on  alder  bushes,  near  the  Exwick  water-mill. 
The  specimens  occurred  for  only  about  twenty  yards,  and 
none  were  to  be  found  above  or  below  this  place.  I  took 
them  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  latter  end  of  July. 
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Family,  HYDROPS YCH I D-ffl,  CurtU. 
Genub,  HYDBOSPTCHE,  PidU^t. 

LEPIDA,  Pictet 

Stephens^  111.  Man.,  voL  vi.,  p.  164,  No.  7  ;  McLachlaUf  Trans.  Ent 
Soc,  Ser.  8rd,  voL  v.,  pL  7,  f.  2e. 

Eare.     Captured  by  the  Exeter  Canal,  August  16th. 

PELLUCIDULU,  CurtlS, 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.   171,  172,  Nos.  2-4  ;    McLachlan, 
Trans.  Ent.  Soa,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  7,  f.  2. 

Taken  on  the  Exe,  at  StafloKl's  and  Blackaller  Weirs,  and 
generally  distributed  in  South  Devon,  from  the  middle 
of  May.     I  have  taken  it  also  on  Bovey  Heathfield. 

INSTABILIS,  Curtis. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  173,  No.  6  ;  McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent 
Soc,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  1,  f.  7. 

Captured  on  the  Teign,  near  Drewsteignton,  in  June,  and 
at  Newton  in  August ;  by  no  means  common. 

ANGUSTIPENNIS,  Curtis, 

Stephens,  lU.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  173,  174,  No.  8  ;  McLachlan,  Trans. 
Ent  Soc,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  5,  pi.  2,  f.  8. 

Captured  by  the  Higher  Weir,  Exeter,  May  15th ;  also  by  a 
little  stream  beyond  Stoke  Hill  House,  near  Exeter, 
June  1st,  1878.  These  specimens  are  dsirker;  the  wings 
of  a  smoky  hue,  and  the  femora  and  tibia  are  more  or 
less  fuscuous.  Plentiful  over  the  mill-stream  at  Exwick 
below  the  sluices,  near  the  weir,  June  10th. 

GUTTATA,  Pictet, 

McZjOchlan,  Trich.  Europ.,  pi.  39  ;  Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  178. 

I  captured  specimens  of  both  sexes  on  the  Exe,  near  Exeter, 
on  June  J.7th,  1879  ;  by  no  means  common. 

Genus,  TINODES,  Lea^^. 
WiENERl,  Linn. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  162,  Nos.  1,  2  ;  p.  163,  Nos.  3,  5,  6. 

Very  commoa  Captured  by  the  Eiver  Exe  in  August,  and 
at  Dunsford,  on  the  Teign,  in  September. 

AUBEOLA,  Zett 

McLachlan,  Trich.  Europ.  Fauna,  pi.  44. 

Captured  at  Dawlish  by  Mr.  McLachlan. 

Genus,  PSTCHOMYIA,  LatreilU. 
PU8ILLA,  Fabr. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  voL  vl,  p.   160;  McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc., 
Ser.  Srd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  7,  f.  4. 

Common  by  the  Exe  in  September. 
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Gbnub,  LTPE,  MeLaehlan. 
PHCEOPA,  Steph, 

SUphens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  159 ;  McLadUan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc, 
Ser.  3rd,  voL  v.,  pi.  13,  fgs.  18-19. 

Captured  near  the  river  Exe  in  September. 

Genus,  DIPLEGTBONA,  Westwood. 

FELIX,  McLach. 

Stephens^  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  32,  f.  3  {var.  ?) ;  McLachlan^  Trans. 
Ent.  Soc,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  7.,  f.  6. 

Taken  at  Cornwood  and  near  Plymouth.  Captured  by  Mr. 
Eeading  at  Bickleigh,  at  Shaugh  Bridge,  and  on  most 
of  the  streams  in  South  Devon  in  June  and  in  August. 

Genus,  PfllLOPOTAMUS,  Westwood, 

MONTANUS,  Donovan. 

IlL  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  169 ;  Donov.,  Brit.  Insects,  pi.  148,  t  2. 

Abundant  at  Shaugh  Bridge,  sitting  about  on  the  stones  in 
the  stream,  and  at  Lynton  and  Dunsford,  in  June  and 
July. 

Genus,  WOBKALDIA,  MeLaehlan. 
OCCIPITALIS,  Pictet. 

SUphenSf  IlL  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  180,  No.  2;  MeLaehlan,  Trans.  Ent 
Soc,  Ser.  3rd,  voL  v.,  pi.  7,  f.  7. 

Eare.     Captured  at  Dawlish  in  July  and  October. 

Genur,  PLECTBONEMIA,  Stephens. 

CONSPERSA,  Curtis. 

StephciiSy  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  168;  MeLaehlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc, 
Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  7,  f.  8. 

Not  uncommon  in  July  by  the  side  of  streams.  (Mr. 
Stephens.)  Before  this  year  I  had  seen  only  one 
specimen  I  captured  at  Dunsford,  on  the  Teign.  This 
year,  1879,  I  have  taken  several  specimens  by  the 
Exwick  Weir,  on  the  Exe,  May  6th.  It  is  common  near 
Plymouth. 

Genus,  POLYCENTROPITS,  Curtis. 
FLAVOMACULATUS,  Plctct 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  176,  Nos.  1-4  ;  MeLaehlan,  Trans. 
Ent  Soc,  Ser.  3ni,  vol.  v.,  pi.  8,  f.  1. 

Common  by  Ide  brook,  the  Exeter  Canal,  railway  ponds, 
&c.  in  June. 

MULTIGULTATUS,  Curt. 

MeLaehlan,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  pi.  13,  f.  28. 

Captured  by  the  Exwick  Weir,  May  31st,  1879,  both  sexes 
not  common. 
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Genus,  HEL0CSNTB0PU8,  McLachlan. 

DUBius,  Bamb, 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  178 ;  McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc., 
Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pL  13,  f.  28. 

Bare  by  the  canal  in  June. 
PicicoRNis,  Steph. 

111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  147;  McLachlan^  Trans.  Ent  Soc,  Ser.  3rd, 
vol.  v.,  pi.  14,  f.  2. 

Not  very  common  by  the  side  of  streams  in  June  and 
July. 

Genus,  CYBNUS,  SUphens. 

TRIMACUIATUS,  Curt 

Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  175;  McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc, 
Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  8,  f.  3. 

Captured  in  June  by  the  side  of  the  canal,  Exeter,  and  in 
the  Exminster  marshes. 

Genus,  ECONOMUS,  McLachlan. 

TENELLUS,  Ramb. 

Mcljochlan,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc,  Ser.  3d,  vol.  v.,  pi.  8,  f.  4  ;  ffagen, 
Ent  Ann.,  1861,  p.  5. 

This  requires  close  attention  to  the  neuration  of  the 
wings  to  distinguish  it  from  the  closely  allied  and 
similarly  coloured  Polycentropus  and  Gymus,  It  is 
found  in  similar  places,  and  at  the  same  time. 

Family,  RHYACOPHILID^,  Stephens. 
Genus,  BHTACOPHILA,  Pictet. 

DORSALIS,  Curt. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  165;  McLachlam,,  Trans.  Ent  Soc, 
Ser.  8rd,  vol.  v.,  pL  14,  fgs.  7-8. 

Common  at  Shaugh  Bridge,  and  on  the  Teign,  at  Dunsford, 
and  in  some  places  on  the  Exe,  in  August  and  September. 

OBLITERATA,  McLoch. 

McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc,  Ser.  3rd,  vol  v.,  pL  8,  f.  6. 

Specimens  of  this  distinct  species  have  been  taken  in 
North  Devon,  as  recorded  by  Mr.  McLachlan. 

MUNDA,  McLach. 

Trana  Ent  Soc,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pL  14,  f.  10. 

First  taken  in  Devon  at  Shaugh  Bridge,  by  the  junction  of 
the  rivers,  and  at  Cornwood,  by  Mr.  McLachlan.  I  have 
also  taken  it  there  and  at  Drewsteignton,  on  the  Teign, 
in  August.  It  appears  to  be  generally  distributed  along 
all  the  streams  arising  on  Dartmoor. 
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Genus,  GL088080MA,  Cwriis. 

BOLTONI,  Curt. 

Stqpfhms^  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  161 ;  McLachian,  Trans.  Ent  Soc, 
Ser.  3rd,  p.  161. 

Captured  at  Dunsford,  on  the  Teign,  and  on  the  Exe,  near 
Stoke  Canon,  in  May  and  in  August ;  but  not  common. 

VERNALE,  Pickt, 

IlL  Man.,  vol.  vi,  pi.  82,  f.  1 ;  McLouMan^  Trans.  Ent  Soc,  Ser. 
8rd,  vol.  v.,  1)1.  14,  f.  11. 

Taken  at  Stafford  Bridge,  on  the  Exe,  near  Exeter,  March 
14th,  1878,  and  at  Dunsford,  on  the  Teign,  in  September. 
On  March  12th,  1879,  I  captured  a  specimen,  which 
had  just  emerged  from  the  pupa  case.  There  are  then 
seen  two  conspicuous  white  transverse  spots,  one  on  the 
discoidal  cell,  and  the  other  on  the  apex  of  the  thyridium; 
also  a  bright  golden  spot  on  the  arculus.  The  coxia  are 
all  dusky;  legs,  pale,  testaceous;  spurs,  brown.  This 
is  frequently  met  with  through  the  spring. 

Genus,  AOAPETITB,  CuriU. 
FUSCIPE8,  Curtis. 

Stephens f  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  156;  MelMchlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc, 
Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pL  8,  f.  8. 

Taken  on  the  Teign,  near  Dunsford,  in  June,  and  at  Wood- 
bury Common,  June  30th. 

COMATUS,  Pictet. 

Stephais^  111.  Man.,  voL  vi.,  p.  156,  No.  3;  McLaehlaUf  Trans.  Ent 
Soc,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  14,  f.  14. 

Captured  by  Alphington  brook,  June  14th,  and  at  Duns- 
ford, near  the  bridge,  in  June ;  plentiful.  This  is  a  more 
abundant  species  than  the  former. 

Genus,  BE&SA,  StepJicns. 
PULLATA,  Curtis. 

SUphcnSf  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  158;  McLoMan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc, 
Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  8,  f.  9. 

Captured  at  Woodbury,  June  30th.     Not  very  common. 

MARSHAMELLA,  Steph. 

111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  158. 

This  is  a  much  darker  insect,  and  densely  covered  with 
black  hairs,  more  than  any  specimens  I  have  seen  of  the 
former,  to  which  Mr.  McLachlan  unites  it  with  a  note  of 
interrogation.  The  general  facies  of  the  insect  is  dif- 
ferent, and  the  basal  joints  of  the  antennae  are  larger. 
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My  specimens  are  too  much  dried  up  to  examine  the 
appendices. 

I  took  two  specimens  of  this  in  Stoke  Wood,  near 
Exeter,  May  10th,  1861.     It  appears  to  be  rare.  (?) 

Genus,  BEBJBODES,  Eaton, 

MINUTA,  Linn, 

Ann.  Mag.  Nat  Hist,  Ser.  3rd,  p.  400.,  for  neuration  of  wings,  and 
description  of  genus  and  species. 

This  minute  and  unattractive  speeies  is  not  uncommon,  by 
the  Exeter  Canal,  in  May  and  June. 

Genus,  CHIMABBA,  Leach. 
MARGINATA,  Linn, 

St^hens,  IlL  Man.,  voL  vi,  pi.  34,  f.  4 ;  McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc., 
Ser.  Srd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  8,  f.  10. 

I  have  this  insect  from  Shaugh  Bridge,  where  it  is  not 
uncommon.  I  have  taken  it  on  the  Teign,  at  Drews- 
teignton. 

Family,  HYDROPTILID^,    JFestwood. 
Genus,  AGRATLEA,  CuHia, 

MULTIPUNGTATA,  CurtlS, 

Stephens,  lU.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  p.  153;  McLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  Ser. 
Srd,  voL  v.,  pi.  5,  f.  6. 

Not  uncommon  by  Stafford's  Weir,  near  Exeter,  and  on  the 
Teign,  near  Dunsford. 

Genus,  HTDBOPTILA,  Dalman. 
TINEOIDES,  Balm, 

StcpJiens,  lU.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  152,  and  No.  2;  McLachlun,  Trans. 
Ent  Soc.,  Ser.  8rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  6,  f.  7. 

Very  generally  distributed  round  both  quiet  and  running 
waters,  in  May  and  September. 

On  June  14th,  1860,  I  took  ff,  pulchricomis,  Pict., 
and  the  present  species  in  cop.,  ff,  iineoides  being  the 
male,  and  jpulchricomis  the  female,  consequently  the 
latter  name  is  sunk,  and  preference  is  given  to  the 
former.  Previous  to  this,  these  insects  were  regarded 
as  distinct  species.    . 

angustella,  McLach, 

Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  1,  f.  6. 

I  have  a  specimen  which  I  believe  belongs  to  this  species, 
but  it  is  faded  and  not  satisfactory. 
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FUMIGATUS,  Oerm. 

Hagm,  Ent  Ann.,  1859,  p.  89;  McLacMan^  Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  Ser. 
8rd,  vol.  v.,  p.  63. 

This  is  rather  a  rare  species  with  as ;  at  the  same  time  I 
have  taken  several  specimens. 

Genus,  ANABOLIA,  Stephens. 
NERVOSA,  Curtis, 

SUphtnSt  IlL  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  230;  AfcLachlan,  Trana.  Ent  Soc, 
Ser.  3rd,  vol.  v.,  pL  2,  f.  2. 

Bred  from  larva,  in  cases  when  young  composed  of  clayey 
mud,  tessellated  with  small  stones  of  different  colours. 
I  have  one  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  larva  under- 
went all  its  transformations ;  but  generally,  as  they  grow 
old  the  case  is  covered  with  rough  pieces  of  sticks,  and 
balanced  with  two  or  three  long  pieces,  which  gives  them 
a  remarkable  appearance.  This  is  a  common  species 
in  ponds  and  slow-running  streams,  especially  in  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

Genus,  BTEITOPHTLAX,  KolenaH, 

CONCENTRICUS,  Zett. 

111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  209,  210;  McLachlan,  Tians.  Ent  Soc.,  Ser. 
3rd,  vol.  v.,  pi.  10,  f.  21. 

Not  common,  but  widely  distributed  over  the  county  by 
the  sides  of  streams  in  August  and  October. 

viBEX,  Curtis. 

McLachlan^  Trans.  Ent  Soc,  Ser.  Srd,  voL  v.,  pL  11,  f.  1. 

Sare ;  captured  at  Alphington,  October  20th. 

STELLATUS,  Curt. 

Stephens^  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi,  pp.  209,  210,  Nos.  2-7;  McLacMan, 
Trans.  Ent  Soc.,  Ser.  Srd,  vol  v.  pi.  4,  f.  4. 

Eare;  captured  at  Alphington,  at  "sugar,"  in  October, 
1862. 

Genus,  MIOSOPTSBNA,  Stein. 

8EQUAX,  McLach. 

Trich.  Europ.  Fauna,  pi.  15,  f.  1 ;  Stenophylax  atriatuSy  Pictet 

Captured  by  Alphington  brook,  August,  1861 ;  very  rare. 

LATERALIS,  Steph. 

McLachlaUf  Trich.  Europ.  Fauna,  pi.  15;  St^htns^  IlL  Man.,  vol.  vi, 
p.  210,  No.  iv. 

By  no  means  a  common  species ;  captured  in  the  Exeter 
district  in  July. 
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Genus  HALS8V8,  Stephens. 

DiGiTATUS,  8ehr. 

Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  voL  yL,  p.  208,  partim;  MeLaehlan,  Trans.  Ent 
Soc,  Ser.  Srd,  voL  5,  pL  4,  f.  5. 

Frequent  and  generally  distributed  along  the  banks  of 
streams  in  October. 

BADIATUS,  Leadi. 

MeLae?Uan,  Trich.  European  Fauna,  pi.  16.    Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol. 
vii.,  p.  20S  pariim. 

Captured  in  the  Exeter  district,  not  common  in  the  au- 
tumnal months,  generally  taken  by  beaten  hedges  and 
trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  water. 

Genus  BRV8TT8,  Stephens, 

ANNULATUS,  SUph. 

ni.  Man.,  yoL  vii.,  pL  34,  f.  3,  p.  231 ;  MeLaMan,  Trans.  Ent.  Soc, 
Ser.  Srd,  vol  6,  pi.  12,  f.  11. 

Captured  by  the  stream  at  Dawlish,  by  Mr.  McLachlan, 
Sept.  1861 ;  it  had  previously  been  taken  in  Devon,  as 
recorded  by  Mr.  Stephens. 

Genus,  CHJBTOFTERTZ,  Stephens. 

VILL08A,  Fab. 

Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  238;  MeLachlan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc., 
Ser.  Srd,  vol.  5,  pL  4,  f.  8. 

This  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  a  very  scarce  species 
in  Devon,  appearing  in  August. 

Family,  SERICOSTOMATID^,  Stephens 
Genus,  8EBIC08T0MA,  Latrielle. 

PERSONATUS,  Spenee. 

Stephens,  lU.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  33,  f.  2;  MeLachlan,  Trans.  Ent. 
Soc.,  Ser.  Srd,  voL  6,  p.  77. 

This  is  a  generally  distributed  species  over  the  county.  I 
have  specimens  from  the  Plymouth  district,  Newton, 
Exeter,  North  Devon ;  all  taken  in  August. 

Var,  MULTIGUTTATUM,  Pi/iUt 

Stephens,  IlL  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  pi.  34,  f.  4,  p.  183. 

I  have  not  seen  a  Devonshire  specimen  of  this,  but  Mr. 
Stephens  says  it  is  taken  here  in  J  uly.  So  far  as  is  known 
it  is  only  the  female  that  varies  so  much  as  to  acquire  a 
distinct  appellation,  and  this  only  applies  to  British 
examples. 

Genus,  KOTIBOBIA,  Stephens. 
CILIARI8,  lAnn. 

Stephens,  111.  Man.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  186;  McLacMan,  Trans.  Ent  Soc, 
Ser.  3rd,  vol.  5,  pL  '6,  f.  1. 

Very  generally  distributed  in  the  Dartmoor  streams  in  August. 
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PETBocKHTatr  Gkatil,  oh  N.  Side  of  tub  Pits  now  Wokkui. 


t.  Bluk  ai^,  with  (^uuti  ftvgmflnti.  a.  Ydllowuh  and  buff  HUd,  fllw  grmliud,  ftud  ' 
louuT  in  pUoeB,  kith  urvguliir  fnj  motUiiig.  6.  FIds  grvTd  ud  ooarw  Mdd  of  quuti 
dfliru,  more  or  leu  «om.  c,  Qouta  gnm,  in  a  laoM  jdloirish,  brmrn  louar  pMl^ 
BtoDU  snuLll  mod  more  or  leu  worn. 

In  another  place  a  section  5  feet  in  depth  ehowa  light 
yellowish  coarse  quartz  sand,  irregularly  disseminated  in  grey 
gravel  of  quartz  fragments,  generally  subangular. 

The  fine  gravel  is  occasionally  cemented  by  iron  in  thin 

flat  pieces. 

On  tbe  surface  I  obtained  several  well-worn  frf^;mentB  of 
^'rey  sandstone,  occasionally  exhibiting  a  slightly  linear  con- 
cretionary structure,  and  containing  indistinct  caste  of  fossils, 
probably  plant  remains  of  Culm  Measure  age. 

Several  fragments  of  whitish  sandy  rock  were  obtained, 
in  one  of  which  the  cast  of  a  portion  of  an  echinus*  was 
found,  showing  the  previous  existence  of  Cretaceous  deposits 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  forming  an  intermediate  liuk  in 
their  extension  from  the  Blackdowns,  between  the  gravels  of 
Orleigh  Court  to  the  north,  and  Colford,  near  Yeoford,  to  the 
south-east.  Fragments  of  breccia,  composed  of  cream- csoloured 
rock  imbedded  in  a  coarse  granular  matrix,  are  occasionally 
to  be  met  with  on  the  surface.  They  resemble  no  rock  in  the 
district,  and  might  be  referred  to  the  Cretaceoua 

An  old  workman  who  has  been  eugaged  on  the  pits  for 
many  years  informed  me  that  about  twenty  years  ^o  one  of 
the  pits  had  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  24  feet,  in  white 
unstratified  gravel,  when  planks  about  3  inches  thick,  and 
containing  pieces  of  rusty  metal,  were  encountered,  resting 
on  whitish  sandy  clay.  The  site  of  this  extraordinary  occuiv 
rence  is  a  small  circular  pit,  now  filled  with  water,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  letter  M  in  the  words  Berry  Moor  on  the  map, 
I  could  obtain  no  corroboration  of  this  statement,  which  if  true 
can  be  accounted  for  either  on  the  supposition  that  planks 
*  Which  Ht.  Jokes  Browne  tolla  me  ma.j  belong  to  genus  Psendadutdaaw. 
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formed  the  floor  of  an  old  working,  subsequently  filled  up  and 
afterwards  re-excavated,  which,  in  spite  of  the  old  workman's 
assertion  that  the  gravel  had  not  previously  been  disturbed, 
appears  most  probable ;  or  on  the  improbable  hypothesis 
that  24  feet  of  gravel  has  accumulated,  in  a  district  now 
only  watered  by  tiny  brooks,  in  very  recent  historic  times. 

By  the  road  leading  to  the  gravel  pits  from  the  northern- 
most part  of  Petrockstow  a  mass  of  lilac  and  reddish-brown 
shale  and  hard  fragments  of  grit  occurs  on  the  slope,  giving 
out  springs.  Further  down  traces  of  grey  grit  and  shale  are 
met  with.  The  boundary  of  the  gravel  appears  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  worn  grit  detritus  in 
brown  loamy  soil. 

By  the  stream  in  Berry  Moor  to  the  east  of  Petrockstow 
white  clay  comes  nearly  to  the  surface  in  one  or  two  places, 
averaging  about  4  feet  beneath  it  elsewhere.  The  clay  is 
mottled  pinkish  in  one  spot,  where  it  resembles  the  Woolwich 
and  Heading  mottled  clay.  The  general  mottling  of  the 
surface  clay  is  pale  buff,  passing  upwards  into  yellowish  and 
drab  clay,  with  small  fragments  of  quartz  and  grit  very 
slightly  worn  and  sparsely  disseminated  in  it. 

The  widest  tract  of  the  moor  east  and  south-east  of  Pe- 
trockstow to  its  southern  termination  affords  no  sections; 
the  drab  or  brown  surface  soil  with  grit  and  quartz  stones 
seems  however,  from  occasional  indications,  to  rest  on  white 
clay. 

Fragments  of  encrinital  limestone  picked  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  moor  have  most  probably  been  brought  with 
manure. 

MODE  OF  FORMATION. 

De  la  Beche  (ifep.  Com,  and  Devon^  p.  22)  says,  "  Con- 
nected with  the  drainage  of  the  district,  we  may  notice  the 
basin-shaped  cavity  in  North  Devon,  near  Merton,  Petrock- 
stow, and  Meath,  generally  known  as  Merton  and  Berry 
Moors,  which  would  be  converted  into  a  lake  if  the  valley 
between  Merton  and  Huish  were  stopped,  through  which  the 
waters  which  either  rise  in,  or  fall  upon  it,  now  escape  to  the 
Torridge." 

This  is  the  most  likely  supposition  to  account  for  the 
nature  of  the  deposits.  Eighty  feet  of  sediment  must  have 
taken  a  considerable  time  in  forming,  nor  can  we  imagine  its 
accumulation  to  have  resulted  solely  from  continuous  fluvia- 
tile  action.  Admitting  the  lacustrine  origin  of  the  deposit, 
we  can  imagine  how,  as  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  on  the 
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shores  of  the  lake  proceeded,  a  channel  might  have  been  cut 
back  to  the  Torridge  valley  on  the  east,  causing  at  once  a 
great  outflow  of  the  pent-up  drainage  from  the  lake,  and 
carrying  off  the  heavier  materials,  whilst  the  lighter  sediment 
was  to  a  great  extent  preserved  by  its  position  in  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  hollow.  This  outflow  would  at  last  result  in 
draining  the  lake  and  forming  an  alluvial  plain,  on  which  the 
deposits  left  by  the  gradually  diminishing  streams  would 
conceal  the  old  lacustrine  clays. 

I  was  informed  by  the  workman  that  stones  had  been 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  clay,  below  the  head — one  at  a 
considerable  depth — but  as  this  was  in  answer  to  a  question, 
the  statement  must  be  taken  with  Attic  salt  It  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  streams  flowing  for  a  long  period  into  a  lake 
through  districts  of  similar  composition  to  the  present  en- 
virons of  the  Petrockstow  flats  would  carry  into  it  nothing 
but  impalpable  matter.  If,  however,  deposits  of  a  more  or 
less  clayey  nature  concealed  the  older  rocks,  their  degradation 
would  afford  the  necessary  materials. 

In  the  deposits  of  this  valley  three  epochs  of  deposition 
are  evidenced,  of  which  the  Head  is  by  far  the  most  recent 
In  Quarterly  Jaumal  Oeological  Society  for  August,  1878, 
page  457, 1  have  doubtfully  tabulated  it,  waiting  for  evidence. 
I  am  now  disposed  to  retain  that  position  for  it  without  a 
query,  and  to  regard  it  as  roughly  contemporaneous  with  the 
Head  on  the  Bovey  clay.  This  most  recent  epoch  of  fluviatile 
denudation  proves,  in  the  local  nature  of  the  fragments  con- 
tained in  the  Head,  that  prior  to  its  deposition  all  pre-existent 
deposits  had  been  removed  from  the  surrounding  Culm  Mea- 
sure districts. 

The  Petrockstow  gravel  carries  us  back  to  a  time  probably 
separated  by  a  long  interval  from  that  of  the  Head,  and 
proves  the  existence  of  some  traces  of  pre-existent  Cretaceous 
or  Tertiary  gravels  on  the  Culm  rocks:  whilst  in  the  still  older 
clay  deposits  we  may  have  the  redeposition  of  finer  materials, 
overlying  the  gravelly  bases  which  were  subsequently  in- 
corporated in  the  Petrockstow  gravel.  The  fragmentary 
nature  of  the  Petrockstow  gravel,  once  doubtless,  not  only 
continuous  with  that  on  the  clay  in  Lord  Clinton's  pits,  but 
also  coextensive  with  the  flats  and  overlapping  the  clay  on 
their  borders,  shows  how  great  an  amount  of  denudation 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  deposition  of  the  Head. 
This  thorough  removal  might  reasonably  date  from  the 
opening  of  a  new  route  of  drainage,  uniting  this  previously 
isolated  watcTshed  with  that  of  the  Torridge. 
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AGE  OF  THE  PETROCKSTOW  CLAY. 

In  my  paper  {op,  cit,)  the  Petrockstow  clay  has  been 
doubtfully  synchronized  with  the  glacial  period  (p.  456),  but 
in  page  455,  I  have  suggested  a  prior  age.  The  following 
considerations  lead  me  to  think  that  the  Petrockstow  clay 
may  be  a  relic  of  deposits  contemporaneous  with  the  ligniti- 
fei'ous  clay  of  Bovey  Tracey. 

The  drab-coloured  bands  in  the  Petrockstow  clay  may  be 
due  to  the  precipitation  of  vegetable  matter  at  intervals 
amongst  the  finer  sediments,  which  would  represent  a  some- 
what similar  process,  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  to  that  which 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Bovey  lignite  beds.  Again, 
as  lignitiferous  veins  were  met  with  in  the  Petrockstow  shaft 
to  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
beds  of  a  similar  character  may  occur  lower  down,  as  no 
signs  of  bottoming  the  clay  were  visible  in  the  deepest 
excavation  at  80  feet  from  the  surface. 

The  similarity  to  Bovey  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
Petrockstow  gravel,  which,  although  it  rests  on  the  clay  and 
is  confined  to  two  spots  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other, 
may  have  originally  extended  across  the  valley  and  mantled 
round  its  bounding  slopes,  as  the  gravels  and  sands  skirt  the 
Bovey  depression. 

Mr.  Townshend  Hall  directed  my  attention  to  the  presence 
of  a  gravel  with  flints  near  Eivaton  Farm,  south-south-west 
of  Torrington,  and  due  east  of  the  northernmost  extremity  of 
the  Petrockstow  depression.  Large  boulders  of  felsitic  rock* 
occuring  in  a  nearly  north  and  south  line  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  gravel  had  previously  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  G.  Doe, 
of  Torrington,  and  had  been  noticed  by  the  Committee  on 
Erratic  Blocks,  Brit  Assoc,  Rep.  1876,  p.  110,  at  the  Glasgow 
meeting.  The  nearest  rock  in  situ  they  were  said  to  resemble 
is  near  Gwenuap,  in  Cornwall. 

I  visited  this  locality  with  Mr.  Doe,  and  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Tucker,  the  proprietor  of  the  farm,  to  the  site  of  the 
graveL  Unfortunately  the  pits,  the  deepest  of  which  was  5 
or  6  feet,  were  full  of  water,  but  enough  evidence  of  the 
composition  of  the  gravel  was  obtained  wherever  the  subsoil 
was  exposed. 

The  gravel  is  situated  on  marshy  common  land,  overgrown 
with  dwarf  furze  and  rank  grass,  about  500  feet  above  the 
sea,  nearly  as  high  as  any  of  the  adjacent  rather  flat-topped 

♦  Noticed  in  "Geological  Sketch*'  in  White's  Dictionary  of  Devonthirt, 
by  Mr.  Hall. 
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high  ground;  its  limits  are  not  definable  by  level,  but  the 
patch  seems  to  be  of  small  extent,  lying  within  the  limits  of 
the  common  shown  on  the  Ordnance  map,  south-east  of 
Stapledon.  The  deposit  probably  nowhere  exceeds  10  feet 
in  maximum  thickness.  It  consists  chiefly  of  rather  small 
angular  and  subangular  quartz  stones,  with  occasional  well- 
worn  quartz  pebbles,  chips  and  worn  nodular  pieces  of 
blackish,  red,  and  brown  flint,  and  subangulated  and  unworn 
fragments  of  Culm  grit,  in  a  muddy  sand  matrix  composed 
of  the  same  materials,  comminuted  in  similar  proportions. 

By  the  streamlet  between  the  gravel  patch  and  Rivaton, 
fragments  of  flint  and  quartz  were  found,  and  two  or  three 
felsitic  boulders,  one  of  which  is  about  15  feet  long  x  6  feet 
broad  x  3  feet  high,  weather-worn  and  moss-coated.  Similar 
boulders,  of  less  size  and  comparatively  unworn,  stud  the 
surface  here  and  there  along  a  north  and  south  lina  I  think 
that  they  are  the  harder  portions  of  a  subjacent  dyke  in  the 
Culm  Measures  and  mark  its  position.  Until  this  solution  is 
falsified,  the  boulders  cannot  be  regarded  as  ice-borne. 

The  Rivaton  gravel  forms  a  link  connecting  the  Petrock- 
stow  gravel,  four  miles  to  the  south-east  of  it,  with  the  flint 
gravel  of  Orleigh  Court,  five-and-a-half  miles  to  the  north 
north-west.  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  this  cordon  of 
Cretaceous  relics  are  sufiSciently  obvious.  They  point  to  a 
time  when  overlapping  Chalk  and  Greensand*  extended  over 
a  considerable  tract  of  the  North  Devon  Palaeozoic  area, 
whilst  their  relative  positions  and  fragmentary  remains  prove 
the  duration  and  intensity  of  those  forces,  probably  subaerial, 
which  heralded  the  early  part  of  the  Pleistocene  epoch  and 
rang  its  changes  in  Devon. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  Messrs.  Hall, 
Doe,  and  Tucker,  for  afifording  me  every  assistance  in  their 
power  with  regard  to  the  Sivaton  deposit,  and  to  Mr.  Doe  I 
am  also  indebted  for  a  promise  to  keep  me  au  caurani  of  any 
discoveries  which  may  subsequently  be  brought  to  light  io 
the  working  of  the  Petrockstow  deposits. 

*  Or  possibly  tortiaries  derived  therefrom. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  GRANITE 

BOULDERS  NEAR  BARNSTAPLE,  AND  OF  A  VEIN 

OF  GRANITOID  ROCK  AT  PORTLEDGE. 

BY    T0WN8HEND   M.    HALL,    P.  0.8.,    BTC. 
(Read  at  Ilfraoombe,  July,  1879.) 


The  occurrence  of  a  large  granite  boulder  at  Saunton  Clitt's 
resting  upon  the  slate,  and  overlaid  by  a  raised  beach,  is  well 
known,  and  was  described  by  the  Rev.  D.  Williams  in  1837. 
Near  the  same  locality,  and  also  along  the  clifiFs  of  Baggy 
Point,  I  have  at  different  times  found  several  smaller  boulders 
of  similar  material,  and  two  pebbles  in  the  continuation  of 
the  raised  beach,  which  appears  as  a  fragment,  near  Woola- 
combe. 

The  presence  of  the  smaller  boulders  and  pebbles  may 
possibly  be  due  to  the  same  ordinary  wave-power  in  former 
times  as  now  casts  up  on  our  modern  beaches  a  variety  of 
stones  that  have  been  drifted  along  the  coast,  and  brought  by 
currents  from  long  distances;*  but  the  presence  of  the 
Saunton  boulder,  estimated  to  weigh  between  ten  and  twelve 
tons,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  ice  action,  and  so  far  it 
has  stood  alone  in  this  respect  as  the  only  undoubted  evi- 
dence we  possess  in  this  part  of  North  Devon  of  the  existence 
of  such  glacial  conditions.  I  am  now,  however,  able  to  record 
the  discovery  of  a  second  large  boulder,  which  will  add  very 
materially  to  the  facts  collected  regarding  the  origin  of  the 
first. 

At  the  end  of  May,  and  during  the  first  week  of  June,  1879, 
in  carrying  out  some  drainage  works  at  Bickington,  in  the 
parish  of  Fremington,  a  cutting  was  made  for  a  length  of 
three  hundred  yards  along  the  turnpike-road  leading  from 

•  As  an  example  of  fl  a  via  tile  action,  I  may  mention  that  I  have  found 
pebbles  of  schorlaceous  Dartmoor  granite  in  the  gravel  of  tho  river  Torrid iro, 
at  Taddy  Port,  near  Torrington,  evidently  brought  dowu  by  the  Okemeut 
tributary. 
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Barnstaple  to  Instow.  Immediately  below  the  metalling  of 
the  road  the  soil  was  found  to  consist  of  pebbles  and  reddish 
sand,  and  at  a  spot  nearly  opposite  the  last  house  at  the  west 
end  of  Bickington  village  the  men  came  upon  a  boulder  of 
granite,  measuring  about  3  feet  in  length,  2^^  feet  in  width, 
and  2  feet  in  thickness.  It  lay,  surrounded  by  gravel,  with 
its  major  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  road,  or  nearly  due  north 
and  south.  The  sides  and  under  surface  were  smooth,  but 
the  upper  face  was  rough,  and  appeared  to  have  been  broken 
away,  probably  at  the  time  the  road  was  made.  The  block 
was  supposed  by  the  workmen  to  weigh  from  7  to  8  cwt,* 
and  was  a  fine-grained  granite,  very  similar  to  that  of  Lundy. 
Part  w^as  broken  up  to  make  room  for  the  drain,  but  the 
larger  portion  still  lies  buried  beneath  the  road. 

As  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up  the  cutting  immediately,  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  boulder  in  situ;  but  Mr. 
T.  May,  surveyor  to  the  Highway  Board,  was  kind  enough 
to  show  me  the  exact  position,  and  the  fragments  which  liad 
been  removed.  From  the  continuation  of  the  cutting  I  saw 
that  in  no  case  had  the  bottom  of  the  gravel  deposit  been 
reached,  though  the  drain  in  places  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of 
74  feet.  In  company  with  Mr.  May,  I  found  amongst  the 
larger  pebbles  which  had  been  thrown  up,  two  of  similar 
granite,  both  of  irregular  shape,  though  smooth  on  all  sides, 
and  measuring  7  inches  in  length  by  5  in  width. 

The  height  of  Bickington  above  sea-level,  is  indicated  by 
two  bench  marks,  one  at  each  end  of  the  village,  and  severally 
given  on  the  Ordnance  Map  as  57  and  128  feet.  The  position 
of  the  boulder  may  be  taken  at  about  80  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  in  the  series  of  high  level  gravels,  as  distinguished  from 
those  at  Fremington  Pill,  the  Eailway  Station,  &c.,  which 
nearly  correspond  in  height  to  the  raised  beaches  on  either 
side  of  Barnstaple  Bay. 

Geographically,  Bickington  is  situated  2  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
the  town  of  Barnstaple,  6J  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  the 
Saunton  boulder,  25  miles  from  Lundy,  and  25  miles  from 
the  nearest  point  of  Dartmoor. 

Passing  to  the  Triassic  cliffs  of  Portledge,  in  Barnstaple 
Bay,  I  have  to  notice  the  occurrence  of  a  vein  of  a  granitoid 
substance  associated  with  the  red  breccio-conglomerate.  The 
Trias  or  New  Red  Sandstone  series,  both  here  and  at  Pepper- 
combe,  forms,  as  is  well-known,  a  couple  of  small  outliers 
amongst  the  Carboniferous  rocks  of  the  southern  shore  of  the 

*  Judging  from  the  dimensions  and  specific  gravity,  I  am  inclined  to 
estimate  the  probable  weight  as  13  to  H  cwt. 
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bay.  Their  former  extension  in  a  westerly  direction  is  evident 
from  the  remains  found  along  the  beach ;  the  destruction  being 
due  to  the  gradual  wearing  away  of  the  cliffs  by  the  action  of 
the  sea.  Some  time  ago,  when  mapping  the  outcrop  of  the 
beds  near  Portledge  mouth,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
vein  of  a  hard  substance  traversing  the  Ked  Sandstone  at  the 
base  of  the  cliffs,  about  four  feet  above  the  pebble  beach  and 
high  water  mark.  It  dipped  slightly  to  the  south,  and  was 
about  seven  feet  in  length,  with  a  width  of  nine  inches  in  the 
widest  part,  tapering  away  on  either  side  to  a  narrow  thread. 
The  outer  face,  which  was  exposed,  had  been  partially  rounded 
by  sea  action,  and  from  its  greater  hardness  projected  slightly 
from  the  adjoining  Tiias;  but  both  the  upper  and  under 
surfaces  of  the  vein  were  rough  and  uneven,  showing  dis- 
tinctly the  crystalline  form  of  the  felspar.  The  substance,  in 
composition  appears  to  be  a  true  porphyritic  granite,  bearing 
a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Dartmoor  variety  than  to  that  ot" 
Lundy.  The  felspar  crystals  especially  were  well  marked, 
and  some  of  the  plates  of  mica  were  of  large  size,  measuring 
five  millimetres  across. 

In  De  la  Beche's  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall^  Devon, 
and  West  Somerset*  it  is  mentioned  that  in  the  tongue  of 
Red  Sandstone  and  conglomerate  which  runs  from  Crediton, 
amid  the  Carbonaceous  series,  by  North  Tawton  and  Sampford 
Courtenay  to  Jacobstow,  he  had  detected  pebbles  like  some 
varieties  of  Dartmoor  granite;  and  more  recently  Mr.  W. 
Vicary  observed  similar  pebbles  in  the  Trias  conglomerate  of 
Great  Haldon,t  presumably  also  derived  from  Dartmoor,  thus 
showing  that  in  central  Devon  the  deposition  of  the  New  lied 
series  was  subsequent  to  the  intrusion  and  denudation  of  the 
granite  hills. 

From  Hatherleigh,  at  the  western  end  of  the  projecting 
strip  referred  to  by  De  la  Beche,  the  Portledge  outlier  is  dis- 
tant fifteen  miles ;  but  I  believe  Mr.  Ussher  regards  the  two 
deposits  as  belonging  to  the  Lower  and  Upper  Trias  re- 
spectively, though  admitting  the  possibility  of  their  being 
synchronous. 

As  the  conglomerates  and  breccias  are  usually  formed  of 
the  fragments  of  the  older  rocks  adjacent  to  them,  the 
presence  of  granite  pebbles  in  central  Devon  is  easily  ac- 
counted for;  but  the  existence  of  granite  in  the  form  of  a 
vein  at  so  great  a  distance  from  any  known  outburst  of  that 
rock  presents  considerable  difficulties. 

It  is  possible  that  the  red  sandstone  may  in  this  instance 

♦  op  eit.,  p.  166.  t  Trans.  Devon.  Atsoe.,  1862,  p.  61. 
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have  become  charged  with  the  quartz,  micsL,  and  felspar, 
derived  from  some  now  unknown  source,  and  that  these,  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  the  other  deposits,  became  rearranged 
as  a  mineral  vein ;  but  even  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
a  very  doubtful  one. 

Owing  to  the  waste  of  the  clififs  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
far  the  vein  may  originally  have  extended  westward,  and  the 
fact  of  its  rapid  thinning  away  as  it  went  inland,  leads  me  to 
think  that  what  I  saw  was  only  a  small  portion  of  a  laij^er 
mass ;  and  at  a  second  visit  I  found  that  much  of  this  had 
also  disappeared.  In  the  same  Trias  beds  the  Kev.  I.  H. 
Gosset  obtained,  about  the  year  1866,  a  calcareous  substance 
which  had  the  appearance  of  two  bones,  e£U)h  measuring  six 
inches  in  length,  and  laid  at  a  right  angle  to  each  other, 
but  unfortunately  too  much  mineralized  to  show  any  definite 
structure. 
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THE  LTMESTOlSrES   OF  WESTLEIGH   AND 

HOLCOMBE   EOGUS. 

SECOND   PAPER. 

BY   THE   REV.    W.    D0WNE8,    B.JL,   F.Q.B. 
(Read  at  Ilfracombe,  July,  1879.) 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Association  held  last  year  at  Paignton 
I  had  the  honour  of  reading  a  paper  upon  the  fossils  of  the 
above-named  district  The  paper  was  strictly  a  palaeonto- 
logical  one,  but  further  researches  have  proved  it  to  have 
been  even  in  that  department  incomplete.  I  propose  there- 
fore on  the  present  occasion  to  supplement  and  correct  the 
list  of  the  fauna,  and  to  add  a  few  remarks  upon  the  structure 
of  the  rocks. 

The  Brachiopoda  were  sent  in  February  last  to  Mr.  Davidson, 
P.R,s.,  who  has  kindly  reported  to  me  as  follows.     He  says : 

"  I  find— 

"  1.  Two  perfectly  charactered  examples  of  Choneiea  Ldguesdana 
(de  Kon)  =  C.  Hardrensis  of  my  monograph.  De  Kon  insists  that 
the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  species  are  distinct ;  and  as  I  feel 
doubtful  about  the  matter,  I  am  willing  to  adopt  his  name. 

"  2.  One  perfectly  charactered  example  of  Ortkis  MichelinV* 

With  regard  to  three  Spirifers  which  I  sent  him  he  cannot 
venture  to  say  anything  confidently ;  the  specimens  are  too 
obscure  for  specific  identification.  But  he  suggests  the  possi- 
bility that  one  of  them  might  be  S,  glabra,  and  another 
8.  tingonas.  He  has  drawn  figures  of  the  Chonetes  and  of 
the  0.  Michdini  with  a  view  to  publication  in  some  future 
edition  of  his  work. 

The  Lamellibranchiata  remain  but  two  in  number.  Pod- 
donomya  Becheri  (Bronn)  is  found  in  some  abundanca  I 
have  also,  as  mentioned  last  year,  a  small  bivalve,  referred 
doubtfully  by  Professor  R.  Jones  to  Cucullella.     Perhaps  it 
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is  worthy  of  mention  that  Phillips  figures*  some  NuculaB 
from  North  Devon  beds  of  a  not  much  lower  horizon,  which 
bear  some  resemblance  to  my  (?)  CucuUella ;  and  that  what 
Phillips  calls  Nuculse  would,  according  to  Professor  A. 
Nicholson,  be  now  referred  to  other  genera  of  the  Arcadae, 
and  not  improbably  to  Cucullella.t  As,  however,  the  interior 
of  the  fossil  is  not  visible,  a  conjecture  only  can  be 
hazarded. 

Last  year  I  was  unable  to  speak  confidently  about  the 
Goniatites,  wliich  Phillips  has  described  as  occurring  abun- 
dantly in  the  shale.  I  have,  however,  subsequently  found 
undoubted  Goniatites  in  the  Westleigh  beds,  both  in  lime- 
stone and  in  shale.  They  are  abundant  in  places,  but  by  no 
means  generally  diffused.  Like  the  Posidonomyae,  they 
retain  their  form  in  the  limestone,  but  are  perfectly  flattened 
in  the  shale.  Often  it  is  impossible,  in  the  absence  of 
visible  septa,  to  cltissify  them  positively  even  as  Cephalopoda. 
Some  of  the  flattened  impressions,  showing  no  septa,  but 
showing  nevertheless  fine  transverse  striae,  might  be  Gastero- 
poda, or  even  Annelids.  I  have,  however,  some  few  specimens 
in  which  the  septa  are  unmistakeably  shown. 

Upon  the  weathered  surface  of  a  joint  traversing  a  bed  of 
limestone  fully  twenty  feet  thick  Mr.  Champernowne  has  made 
the  happy  discovery  of  two  corals — Michdinea  favosa  (Gold- 
fuss),  and  a  Zaphreutis.  I  have  since  found  many  specimens  of 
Zaphreutis  at  this  spot,  and  more  than  one  species  seems  to 
be  represented.  Probably  they  maybe  Z,  cylindrica  (Scouler) 
and  Z.  Unniskilleni  or  Z.  PhUlipsii.  (K  and  H.)J  The  bed 
appears  to  be  a  mass  of  organic  matter — coral,  moUuscan, 
and  crinoidal  intermixed,  but  for  the  most  part  in  a  very 
fragmentary  condition,  I  have  examined  many  other  joint 
surfaces  before  and  since,  but  have  never  found  anything 
organic  in  such  places  elsewhere.  The  joints  in  these  rocks, 
instead  of  exhibiting  a  well-weathered  surface,  are  almost  in- 
variably coated  with  crystals  of  calcite,  obscuring  everything 
that  might  happen  to  be  beneath  them. 

The  crinoidal  joints  seem  to  testify  to  more  than  one 
species.  Some  correspond  with  those  figured  by  Phillips  under 

•  Palaozoic  Fossils  of  Cormcally  Devon^  an-i  W.  Somerset^  pi.  xviii.  figs.  63, 64. 

t  Manual  of  Falaoniohpi/f  p.  227. 

X  A  third  coral  genus  is  also  represented  at  Westlciffh,  though  the  dis- 
cover^' was  not  made  soon  enough  for  mention  in  the  text.  I  sent  the 
specimen  to  Mr.  Kthcrid<{0,  from  whom  I  received  it  a>;ain  during  the  sitting 
of  the  Ilfracomhe  meeting.  The  letter  which  accompanied  it  was  read  by 
me  to  the  meeting.  Mr.  Etheridge  describes  the  lossU  as  a  compoond 
coral,  probably  LonsdaUa\  but,  like  most  other  Westleigh  fossils,  very 
obscure. 
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the  name  of  Actinocnnus  (i)  tenuistriatus ;*  others  resemble 
his  figure  of  the  joints  of  Cyatliocrinus  (?)  variabilis,]  both  of 
which  species  are  referred  by  him  to  North  Devon  localities. 
Some  have  very  minute  crenulations  round  the  rim,  while  the 
medial  perforation  is  so  enlarged  by  solvent  action  that 
nothing  but  a  rim  remains. 

Calamites  and  other  traces  of  vegetation  are  not  uncommon, 
but  are  generally  in  a  very  obscure  condition. 

In  thus  again  going  through  the  list  of  organic  remains  I 
Lave  endeavoured  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  repetition 
of  statements  made  last  year,  though  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
I  have  now  and  then  done  so.  Scanty  as  the  list  still  is, 
there  are  several  additions  to  that  which  I  W6is  then  able  to 
furnish,  and  the  determinations  have  been  rendered  more 
satisfactory  by  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  Davidson,  Mr. 
Etheridge  and  others. 

Sedgwick  and  Murchison  mention  that  among  the  Westleigh 
beds,  "  in  one  of  the  quarries,  is  found  a  considerable  portion 
of  earthy  manganese."  J  I  do  not  know  the  spot  thus  referred 
to,  but  the  presence  of  manganese  is  indicated  almost  uni- 
versally in  the  shales  by  the  dendritic  infiltrations,  which  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  are  offered  to  the  enquirer  for 
fossils  by  workmen  and  other  residents. 

The  limestone  beds  of  this  district  are  not  unfrequently 
oolitic. 

I  have  had  many  surfaces  polished,  but  they  have  thrown 
no  further  light  upon  the  fauna.  For  a  while  I  once  thought 
that  I  had  made  a  great  discovery.  A  specimen  was  returned 
to  me  by  the  polisher,  showing  a  coral  unlike  any  that  I  had 
found  before.  But  though  the  polisher  will  not  admit  that 
any  mistake  had  been  made,  I  feel  satisfied  that  he  had  let 
some  Devonian  fragment  get  mixed  with  those  which  I  sent 
him.  The  coral  in  question  is  one  of  the  Favositidae.  The 
suspicion  of  a  mistake  did  not  occur  to  me  until  I  had  shown 
the  specimen  to  Mr.  Etheridge,  in  whose  hands  I  left  it. 
When,  however,  the  probability  of  a  mistake  had  been  sug- 
gested to  me,  I  saw  that  the  specimen  differed  mineralogically 
as  well  as  in  its  fossil  contents  from  all  ordinary  Westleigh 
specimens,  and  I  admitted  the  justice  of  Mr.  Etheridge's 
incredulity. 

A  general  glance  at  the  above  facts  teaches  us  a  good  deal 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  others  beside  geologists ;  and  as  we 
are  not  all  geologists  here,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  if,  in 

♦  Plate  xvi.  44.  t  Plate  xvi.  48. 

I  Ttant,  Oeol.  Soc^  Beries  2  vol.  v.  p.  676. 
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summing  them  up,  I  say  some  things  which  a  goologist  does 
not  need  to  be  told.  If  in  travelling  up  the  Great  Western 
Eailway  we  would,  as  we  pass  the  Burlescombe  station, 
realize  the  origin  of  those  limestone  rocks  exposed  in  many 
a  quarry  on  the  west  of  the  railway,  we  must  imagine  the 
open  ocean  extending  where  now  are  the  hills  and  meadows 
of  Devon.  In  that  ocean,  or  rather  in  that  particular  part 
of  it  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Corals  were  a  rare 
exception.  As  far  as  I  can  discover  they  are  only  found  in 
that  one  thick  bed  already  mentioned.  But  Crinoids  are 
general  in,  or  in  proximity  to,  all  the  purer  beds;  and  of 
the  remains  of  these  animals  (having  some  su^^erficial  re- 
semblance to  a  sea  anemone  upon  a  long  slender  stem)  mixed 
with  the  shells  of  molluscs,  such  beds  are  mainly  formed. 
The  frequent  alternations,  however,  of  impure  limestones 
and  shales  with  the  purer  beds  testify  to  the  changing  con- 
ditions of  the  deposit.  Currents  laden  with  the  mud  and 
vegetation  of  some  swampy,  perhaps  not  far-distant,  shore 
from  time  to  time  killed  the  Crinoids  and  the  Corals;  but 
amid  the  muddy  waters  Goniatites  and  Posidonomyae  throve. 
Such  in  the  Carboniferous  era,  untold  ages  ago,  was  the  site 
where  now  stand  the  villages  of  Holcombe  Rogus  and 
Hockworthy,  and  the  quarries  of  Westleigh.  Oftenest  the 
waters  were  turbid  with  land-floods;  but  anon  the  muddy 
current  would  be  diverted  or  stopped,  and  then  the  Sea-lilies 
would  expand  their  dainty  tentacles,  and  the  Corals  would 
build  their  wondrous  edifices,  until  the  reef  surface  would 
form  breakei*s  in  raid -ocean,  and  the  azure  expanse  would 
be  streaked  with  milk-white  foam. 

It  may  chance  to  be  remembered  by  some  here  present 
that  I  called  attention  last  year  to  some  reputed  fragments  of 
Posidonomya  representing,  if  such  they  really  be,  one  or 
more  valves  of  very  great  size,  about  eight  inches  by  fourteen 
inches.  I  must  apologize  for  again  referring  to  these.  The 
specimens  in  question  had  been  sent  last  year  to  Professor  R 
Jones,  by  whom  they  were  considered  to  be  organic,  and 
probably  belonging  to  Posidonomya.  The  opinion,  however, 
was  based  upon  the  assumption  that  I  had  erronously  de- 
scribed the  surface  on  which  they  occur  as  a  cleavage  plane. 
The  presence  of  the  fossil  would,  he  inferred,  indicate  the 
plane  of  bedding.  If  it  were  not  a  plane  of  bedding  it  would, 
he  intimated,  be  no  fossil,  but  a  mechanical  phenomenon.  At 
the  time  I  so  far  distrusted  myself  as  to  think  that  I  might 
have  been  mistaken  about  the  cleavage  plane;  but  sub- 
sequent observation,  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  others  who 
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have  examined  the  rock,  convinces  me  that  a  cleavage  plane 
it  is.  The  inference  therefore  thus  far  would  be  that  the 
organic  origin  of  the  markings  should  be  abandoned. 

But  though  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  do  this,  I  should  like 
first  of  all  to  ask,  "Is  it  absolutely  a  universal  rule  that 
fossils  do  never  occur  otherwise  than  on  a  plane  of  bedding?" 
Of  coui-se  such  a  position  must  be  an  exceptional  one,  and 
exceptional  among  the  exceptions  would  be  the  case  in  which 
such  a  fossil  would  be  revealed ;  for  the  rock  when  struck 
with  the  hammer  or  pick  would,  as  a  rule,  part  along  the 
lines  of  lamination,  and  thus  destroy  all  trace  of  the  fossil. 
But  live  molluscs  burrow  in  the  mud,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  they  might  therefore  die  in  a  vertical  position.  Sticks, 
leaves,  and  dead  shells  are  to  be  found  sticking  in  the  tidal 
mud  otherwise  than  in  a  horizontal  position.  Among  my 
own  Westleigh  specimens  is  a  Spirifer  manifestly  imbedded 
in  a  vertical  position,  while  upon  the  same  specimen  a 
Chonetes  and  a  Posidonomya  are  lying  horizontally,  or,  in 
other  words,  upon  the  plane  of  bedding.  I  have  also  a 
fragment  showing  several  laminae  of  bedding,  while  upon  the 
cleavage  plane  at  nearly  right  angles  to  them  are  what  look 
very  like  the  markings  of  Posidonomya  of  the  ordinary  size. 
Nor  is  this  all  that  can  be  said ;  for  in  the  former  of  these 
two  specimens  a  cleavage  crack  runs  up  to  the  Spirifer  on 
the  one  side,  but  is  not  continued  on  the  other,  unless  a 
slight  crack,  the  direction  of  which  has  been  somewhat  altered^ 
be  taken  to  be  the  continuation.  Xow  that  which  stops  or 
diverts  a  line  of  cleavage  may  be  conceived  capable  of  influ- 
encing the  selection  of  the  plane. 

Let  me  put  this  a  little  more  clearly.  A  fossU,  of  course, 
cannot  cause  cleavage,  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  due 
to  external  pressure.  The  direction  of  that  pressure  will 
determine  the  direction  of  the  cleavage;  but  the  planes 
of  separation  will  be  determined  by  the  lines  of  least  cohesion, 
and  the  presence  of  a  flattish  fossil  approximately  parallel  to 
the  lines  on  which  the  cleavage  force  was  acting  would,  I 
doubt  not,  be  apt  to  create  a  plane  of  weak  cohesion  on 
which  the  external  pressure  would  most  readily  take  effect. 

I  offer  these  suggestions  rather  as  conjectures  which  have 
passed  through  my  mind  than  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  phenomenon.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  cleavage 
at  Westleigh  is  of  an  irregular  kind,  and  that  the  harder  beds 
are  quite  unaffected  by  it.  It  would  seem  often  to  be  the 
result,  not  of  pressure  affecting  the  whole  rock,  but  of  soft 
beds  crushed  by  the  foldings  of  the  hard  ones. 
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If  we  do  not  admit  some  such  hypothesis  as  I  have 
suggested,  we  must  face  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma. 
We  have  to  suppose  a  mechanical  force  so  successfully 
simulating  the  curvilinear  proportions  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic fossil  of  the  rock,  as  that  a  distinguished  palaeon- 
tologist is  at  least  half  misled  by  them  !  Has  the  rock, 
then,  been  haunted  by  some  imp  of  mischief,  who  has 
contrived  a  trap  for  unwary  geologists  ?  And  is  the  curious 
notion  of  the  17th  century  writer  after  all  not  without  a 
foundation,  and  are  fossils  a  practical  joke  of  nature, 
"  playing  the  mimic  in  the  mineral  world  ?"  * 

In  his  Rcpm^t  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West 
Somerset,  De  la  Beche  describes  the  general  structure  of  the 
district,  and  one  of  his  figures  includes  a  section f  running 
from  Kitton  Hill  on  the  N.E.  to  Rocknal  on  the  S.W.  In 
regard  to  the  line  of  country  which  this  section  follows 
nothing  more  could  be  desired.  It  shows  the  base  of  thei 
limestone  resting  on  the  crown  of  Kitton  Hill.  The  same 
limestone  beds  apparently  reappear  at  Holcombe  Bogus 
village,  having  been  cut  off  from  those  at  Kitton  by  a  valley 
of  erosion.  The  intermediate  valley  section  shows  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  slates  underlying  the  limestone. 
Above  the  limestone  is  another  thick  bed  of  slates,  exposed 
at  Holcombe  Eogus,  Tower  Hill,  and  other  adjacent  places. 
South  of  Holcombe  Rogus  village  the  limestones  and  the 
upper  slates  are  seen  dipping  together  beneath  the  Trias  and 
Alluvium,  the  limestone  reappearing  at  the  Westleigh  anti- 
clinal without  the  upper  slates,  which  have  either  thinned  out 
or  have  been  removed  by  denudation.  AU  this  is  perfectly 
plain,  alike  in  De  la  Beche's  section  and  in  nature.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  anticlinal  the  limestones,  as  Mr.  Ussher 
points  out,  are  bounded  by  a  fault  J  whose  downthrow  to  the 
south  pi*events  anything  further  being  seen  of  beds  of  Car- 
boniferous age. 

Since  however  De  la  Beche's  section  comes  out  at  Rocknal, 
the  westerly  extremity  of  the  ridge,  we  learn  nothing  further 
from  it  in  regard  to  Westleigh,  than  that  there  is  an  anti- 
clinal fold.  The  eastward  extension  of  the  ridge  is  not 
described  by  him. 

I  have,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  trace  the  axis  of  the 
anticlinal,  and  structure  generally,  in  an  easterly  direction, 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  my  views  by  means  of  a 

♦  Lyeltg  Principle*  of  Oeohgy,  vol.  I.  chap.  iii.  p.  42.      f  Plate  8,  fig.  2. 
X  See  paper  **  On  the  Triassic  Rocks  of   Someraet  and   Devon,      by 
W.  A.  E.  Ussher,  f.o.s.,  fig.  2 ;  Quart,  Jour,  Oeol,  Soe,,  November,  1876. 
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ground  plau,  and  a  series  of  sections.  The  faulting  of  the 
anticlinal  was  first  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Champernowne. 
It  does  not  appear  in  De  la  Beche's  section,  nor  is  a  fault 
very  apparent  at  Rocknal,  where  his  section  comes  out.  I 
should  add  that  my  sections  do  not  lay  claim  to  any  minute 
accuracy.  They  are  but  sketches  intended  to  illustrate  my 
views. 

Fig.  1.  Eacknal.  In  this,  as  in  Fig.  2,  the  evidence  of 
faulting  is  somewhat  exaggerated. 

Fig.  2.  Knowle,  A  very  good  exposure,  which  late 
workings  have  done  much  to  throw  open. 

Fig.  3.  Pitcher  Kiln.  Here  the  rock  is  exposed  both  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  and  on  the  southern  base.  On  the 
summit  the  axis  is  seen  fractured  and  slightly  faulted,  while 
on  the  southern  base  there  is  a  curious  contortion  to  which 
ray  sketch  scarcely  does  justice. 

Fig.  4. .  The  Main  Quarry  at  Westleigh.  Between  this  and 
Pitcher  Kiln  the  axis  has  been  thrown  forward  considerably 
in  a  southerly  direction,  and  from  it  eastward  the  beds  can 
easily  be  traced  gradually  turning  over,  so  that  the  beds 
which  at  Pitcher  Kiln  dip  south  become  vertical  at  West- 
leigh, and  dip  45°  north  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
quarry. 

Fig.  5.  Canonleigh  (  West),  Here  the  lower  beds  must  be 
a  repetition  of  the  higher  ones.  Hence  the  thickness  of  the 
aection,  estimated  by  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  at  150  feet* 
though  the  cause  of  the  thickness  is  not  suggested  by  them. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  any  great  thickness  of  limestone 
beds  elsewhere  in  the  district,  and  the  doubling  up  would  in 
this  case  account  for  the  exception,  if  my  supposition  be 
correct 

Fig.  6.  Canonleigh  (East),  Here  the  beds  to  the  south  are 
a  continuation  of  some  of  those  seen  in  the  previous  section. 
Those  to  the  northward  dipping  north,  and  disappearing 
beneath  the  Trias,  aie  separated  from  the  others  by  some 
fifty  yards  or  thereabouts  of  unexposed  rock,  which  must 
conceal  either  a  fracture  or  a  synclinal  fold. 

Fig.  7.  Whipcoats.  This  mass  of  rock  is  separated  from 
Canonleigh  by  a  neck  of  Trias,  through  which  the  canal 
passes.  Though  the  extreme  southerly  beds  at  Whipcoats 
would,  if  their  line  of  strike  were  produced,  pass  along  the 
northern  edge  of  the  Westleigh  and  Canonleigh  ridge,  as 
shewn  in  the  ground -plan,  they  curiously  harmonise  in 
structure  with  the  extreme  south-easterly  beds  at  Canonleigh. 

•  Trans.  Geol,  Soe.,  series  2  vol.  v.  p.  C76. 
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Looking  at  this,  and  bearing  in  mind  also  how  violently 
contorted  are  the  beds  to  the  north  at  Whipcoats,  while 
those  to  the  north  at  Canonleigh  dip  gently  to  the  north, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  most  southerly  beds 
at  Whipcoats  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of 
the  south-easterly  beds  at  Canonleigh.  If  the  Whipcoats 
beds,  instead  of  being  crumpled  up,  had  been  spread  out 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Canonleigh  beds  are  spread  out,  their 
extension  to  the  southward  might  have  been  the  sama  The 
beds  traced  in  dotted  lines  are  not  purely  imaginary.  Such 
a  structure  is  shown  in  beds  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  the 
section,  and  these  are  what  I  have  referred  to  above  as  "  the 
most  southerly  beds  at  Whipcoats." 

The  Trias  adjoining  the  Westleigh  district  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  Culm-measure  debris  in  a  calcareous  matrix,as  notably 
in  the  breccias  of  Sampford  Peverell,  and  the  conglomerates  of 
Kunnington,  the  remnants  of  the  beach  of  the  early  Triassic 
sea.  That  we  have  no  calcareous  conglomerate  on  the  south 
of  Westleigh,  and  that  we  can  stand  upon  limestone  rock 
there,  and  almost  throw  a  stone  upon  rocks  which  contain  no 
trace  of  lime  and  no  fragment  of  Carboniferous  age,  is  due  to 
the  fault  above  mentioned.  It  is  diflScult  to  suppose  the 
conglomerates  not  to  have  been  once  continuous  on  the 
southern  side.  If  so  they  are  now  buried  beneath  later  beds, 
consisting  of  debris  borne  from  a  distance,  such  as  the  well- 
rounded  quartz  gravel  by  Burlescombe  church,  supposed  by 
Mr.  Ussher*  (to  whom  I  am  largely  indebted  for  what  I 
know  of  the  Devonshire  Trias)  to  be  the  northerly  equivalent 
of  the  Budleigh  Salterton  pebble  bed.  It  would  be  curious 
if  a  well  were  to  be  sunk,  or  a  boring  otherwise  made,  in  the 
Burlescombe  pebble  bed — which,  as  has  been  said,  claims  kin- 
ship with  that  of  Budleigh  Salterton — and  beneath  it  another 
pebble  bed  should  be  found,  identical  in  character  with  that 
at  Sampford  Peverell.  Yet  such  would  almost  certainly  be 
the  case.  There  might  even  be  two  calcareous  beds — an 
upper  one  of  conglomerate,  like  that  of  Runnington,  and 
another  considerably  lower,  resembling  the  breccia  of  Samp- 
ford Peverell. 

In  the  Trias  at  Uplowman,  I  found  a  fragment  of  Culm 
slate  containing  orthoceras.  Between  Sampford  Peverell  and 
Uplowman  are  some  curious  light  and  hollow  fragments,  which 
made  me  at  first  suppose  that  I  was  on  the  track  of  Beekites. 
They  are  not,  however,  silicified,  nor  do  they  show  traces  of 

*  See  paper  by  Mr.  Ussher  above  quoted.     Quarterljf  Jottmal  Oeologieml 
Society,  November,  1876,  p.  382. 
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anything  organic.  They  are  soft  and  earthy,  not  calcareous, 
though  the  matrix  is  slightly  so.  They  are  either  hollow 
or  filled  with  powder.  Their  proximity  to  the  Sampford 
Peverell  breccias  set  me  thinking  whether  they  might  not 
be  fragments  of  earthy  limestone,  out  of  which  the  lime  had 
by  some  means  been  dissolved,  while  the  exterior  had  become 
hardened  and  re-consolidated  by  contact  with  the  ferrous 
matrix.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any  more  probable  con- 
jecture. 

With  the  Trias  ends  the  geological  record  of  the  district,  if 
we  except  the  very  meagre  chapters  presented  by  Drift, 
Alluvium,  and  recent  denudation.  The  district  is  a  most 
unfavourable  one  for  the  mere  collector  of  fossils,  but  to  one 
who  would  study  the  forces  of  nature,  acting  throughout 
geological  time,  few  spots  could  be  better.  The  bedding  is 
very  distinct,  and  we  may  see  beds  of  hard  siliceous  lime- 
stone, which  once,  of  course,  were  horizontal,  rolled  over  one 
another,  as  a  cook  might  roll  up  paste,  with  comparatively 
few  fractures.  No  scene  of  nature's  convulsive  throes  is  this, 
though  the  first  glance  might  be  suggestive  of  such  a  thing. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  tell  us  that  such  a  force  as  is 
represented  by  such  a  displacement  of  rock,  would,  if  sud- 
denly exercised,  have  shivered  it  into  millions  of  splintery 
fragments.  We  see,  in  fact,  the  result  of  gigantic  forces 
acting  throughout  immeasurable  time,  during  which  the  area 
was  at  one  time  sea,  then  land,  then  sea  again,  and  buiied 
beneath  a  mass  of  Red  Sandstone  and  other  beds,  doubtless 
some  thousands  of  feet  thick.  At  last,  time  and  denudation 
have  removed  the  veil,  and  Westleigh  stands  revealed  once 
more.  Marvellous  is  the  change !  No  longer  resonant  with 
the  hoarse  roar  of  the  breakers,  or  with  the  sea  bird's  scream, 
the  air  now  rings  with  the  stroke  of  the  croNvbar,  and  the 
detonations  of  dynamite,  while  a  hissing  little  steam  engine 
plies  to  and  fro.  And  man  himself  is  the  chief  actor  in  the 
scene.  We  have  enumerated  some  of  the  marvels  of  the 
past,  but  the  age  of  marvels  is  not  over.  Take  yon  hero  of 
the  crowbar.  Steam  is  his  bond  slave,  and  at  his  beck  fire 
rends  the  rocks.  But  he  scarcely  appreciates  his  destiny,  and 
he  himself  probably  would  modestly  represent  it  by  saying 
that  he  earned  fifteen  shillings  a  week  by  "rippin  stone." 
Nevertheless  he  is  a  unit  of  a  race  which  is  daily  adding  to 
the  history  of  the  marvellous,  and  the  words  are  truer  now 
than  when  first  uttered  in  an  Athenian  theatre — 

IloWa  TO,  Seiva  KOvSev  avQpdirov  Seivorepov  iriXci. 


HOKER'S  JOUIINAL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 

IN  1571. 

EDITED   BY   J.    B.    DAVIDSON,   M.A. 
(Read  at  Ilfracombe,  July,  1879.) 


To  the  liberality  of  the  Town  Council  of  the  City  of  Exeter, 
the  Association  is  indebted  for  whatever  there  may  be  of 
value  and  interest  in  the  following  contribution  to  its 
Transactions,  The  original  manuscript  is  amongst  the  city 
archives,  and  it  is  through  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of 
Mr.  Bartholomew  Gidley,  Town  Clerk  of  Exeter,  and  of 
Mr.  Robert  Dymond,  two  members  of  the  Association,  that 
the  document  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
editor. 

More  than  to  any  one  person,  however,  the  publication  of 
this  relic  is  due  to  Mr.  Stuart  A.  Moore,  who  discovered  the 
MS.,  then  fast  falling  into  decay,  stowed  away  under  the 
rafters  of  the  roof  of  the  Exeter  Guildhall,  who  had  it 
carefully  repaired,  mounted,  and  bound,  and  finally  who 
superintended  the  making  a  transcript  from  the  original, 
which  has  rendered  the  task  of  transcribing  the  document  a 
second  time,  iittle  else  than  copying.  The  fruits  of  Mr. 
Moore's  practised  skill  in  deciphering  the  author's  peculiar 
handwriting  have  been  freely  placed  at  the  service  of  the 
Association,  and  the  editor  only  regrets  that  Mr.  Moore  had 
not  the  leisure  to  enable  him  to  edit  the  manuscript  himself. 
A  copy  of  the  edition  of  1708  of  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes* 
Journals,  in  Mr.  Moore's  possession,  has  been  found  a  valuable 
illustration  of  the  record  thus  curiously  brought  to  light. 
More  descriptive  than  the  official  Journal  of  the  House,  it 
contains  what  is  often  an  animated  narrative  of  the  debates. 
In  this  character  it  forms  the  pith  and  staple  of  the  com- 
pilation which  is  best  known  to  us  as  the  standard  authority 
on  the  subject,  Hansard's  Parliamentary  History, 

The  MS.  in  question  is  a  journal  kept  by  John  Hooker,  or, 
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as  he  himself  writes  his  name,  Hoker,  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  in  which  he  sat  as 
member  for  Exeter  in  the  13th  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
A.D.  1571.*  Hoker  was  then  about  47  years  of  age.  He 
had  been  Chamberlain  of  the  City  of  Exeter,  being  the  first 
who  filled  that  oflBce,  for  some  sixteen  years.  In  either 
capacity  he  has  left  some  record  of  himself.  His  official 
position  at  Exeter  enabled  him  to  compile  the  well-known 
Memorials,  which,  though  never  published  in  full,  have  been 
largely  embodied  in  the  work  of  Izaacke.  Here,  by  a  for- 
tunate accident,  we  meet  with  his  diary  in  Parliament.  For 
a  list  of  his  other  writings,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
the  Life  of  Hooker,  in  Princes  Worthies  of  Devon. 

The  Jouifial  consists  of  ten  leaves  of  foolscap,  nine  of 
which  are  written  upon,  having  writing  on  each  page.  The 
size  of  the  leaves  when  perfect  was  probably  12  inches  by  7. 
The  edges  are  now  much  worn  and  frayed,  and  the  paper  is 
wasted  and  worm-eaten,  the  decay  being  most  serious  at  the 
tops  of  the  pages,  occasioning  many  lamentable  gaps  in  the 
narrative.  The  hand  is  difficult  to  read  at  first,  but  uniform, 
so  that,  once  learnt,  it  is  legible  without  much  further  trouble. 
In  the  printed  copy  below,  the  spelling  has  been  carefully 
preserved. 

The  practice  of  keeping  journals  of  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament  was  not  unusual  amongst  members  at  this  time. 
In  the  work  of  Sir  S.  D'Ewes,  A  Compleat  Journal,  &c.,  the 
author  in  his  preface  gives  a  careful  list  of  the  sources  from 
which  that  compilation  was  made.  They  were  some  seven 
altogether,  and  need  not  be  enumerated  here;  but  D*Ewes 
goes  on  to  say,  "  For  sundry  Parliaments  also  I  had  several 
private  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  An.  13  Regni. 
Eliz.  very  imperfect,  and  another  in  An.  85  Regni.  ejusdem, 
moderately  exact,  each  of  them  taken  by  some  member  of 
the  House."     When  he  comes,  in  the  course  of  his  history, 

*  The  following  table  of  the  Parliaments  held  in  the  reig^  of  Queen 
ElizabeUi,  with  the  duration  of  each,  is  taken  from  Lewis's  View  of  the 
Hepreeentative  History  of  England  : — 

Elizabeth.  t. 

Jan.  23,  1558         ..         May  8,  1558 


Jan.  11,  1562 
Apr.  2,  1571 
May  8,  1572 
Nov.  23,  1585 
Oct.  15,  1586 
Not.  12,  1588 
Feb.  19,  1593 
Oct.  24,  1597 
Oct.  27,  1601 


Jan    2,   1676  ..  4 

May  29,  1571  ..  — 

April  19,  1583  10 

Sep.  14, lo86  ..  — 

Mar.  23,  1587  ..  — 

Mar.  29,  1689  . .  — 

Apr.  10,  1593  ,.  — 

Feb.  9, 1698  ..  — 

Dec.  19,  1601  ..  — 


M. 

n. 

3 

15 

11 

22 

1 

27 

11 

11 

9 

22 

5 

8 

4 

17 

1 

22 

3 

16 

1 

22 
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to  this  year,  1571,  at  the  opening  of  his  Journal  for  the 
Haitse  of  Lords  (page  136)  he  says  :  "  By  means  of  a  copious 
journal  I  had  by  me  of  the  passages  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  this  Parliament,  taken  by  some  anonymous 
member  thereof,  and  also  of  some  copies  I  had  of  the 
speeches  of  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper,  at  the  beginnin;^ 
and  conclusion  of  the  said  Parliament,  lliis  ensuing  joumsd 
is  much  enlarged/'  So,  again,  in  the  diary  for  the  Commons, 
he  says  (page  155),  speaking  of  the  oiiginal  journal-book  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  "Which  said  journal  is  also  much 
perfected  out  of  an  imperfect  journal  of  the  same  House  I 
had  by  me,  taken  by  some  anonymous  member  of  the  said 
House,  at  this  Parliament;  in  which,  to  avoid  confusion, 
whatsoever  is  here  inserted  out  of  the  said  imperfect  journal, 
is  distinguished  by  some  animadversion." 

That  anonymous  journal,  by  whomsoever  made,  is,  for 
historical  purposes,  the  most  valuable  of  Sir  S.  D'Ewes* 
materials.  Debates  are  reported  in  it  with  great  intelligence, 
and  the  style  of  the  speakers  is  characteristically  preserved. 
In  these  respects  it  surpasses  immeasurably  the  dry  details 
recorded  by  the  pen  of  Hoker,  who  only  now  and  then  departs 
from  a  mere  catalogue  of  bills  read  and  passed.  Whenever 
he  does  so  diverge  from  ordinary  routine,  his  observations 
will  be  found  to  add  a  few  items  to  the  history  of  the  period. 
These  passages  will  be  remarked  on  hereafter.  The  extent 
to  which  the  Journal  of  Sir  S.  D'Ewes  and  the  Diary  of 
Hoker  illustrate  and  supplement  each  other,  will  best  appear 
from  the  ensuing  comparison.* 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  TWO  JOURNALS. 


8.  D. 
Moiiday,  2  April. 

Full  deRcription  of  the  Qucen^s 
progress  in  state  to  Westminster. 
(L.  J.) 

Tlie  Bishop  of  Lincoln  preaches 
before  her  in  Westminster  Church. 
(L.  J.) 


The  Lord  Keeper's  speech  in  the 
Upi>er  IIou.se,  from  a  full  copy. 
(L.  J.) 


H. 


The  Queen's  progress  from  White- 
hall to  Westminster  briefly  stated. 

Doctor  Sandes,  Bishop  of  London, 
preaches  the  sermon.  Text  given, 
and  brief  outline  of  discourse.  During 
the  sennon  the  Lower  House  assem- 
bled, and  the  members  were  sworn  in. 

Short  summary  of  the  Lord 
Keeper's  speech. 


*  Near  the  beginning  a  discreiMincy  occurs.  According  to  D'Ewes. 
the  sermon  at  the  openmg  of  Parliament  was  preached  bv  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln  Hoker  savs  that  it  was  preached  by  Sandes,  Bishop  of  Lonaon. 
A  mr)re  reniarkHblti  different  e  of  statement  is  that  as  to  the  day  on  which 
the  Parliunient  whs  dis^Bolved.     iSeo  below. 
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8.  D.  H. 

Dismissal  of  the  Commons  to  choose  The  Commons  willed  to  choose  a 

a  Sp^ker,  to  be  presented  on  the  Speaker  and  present  him  on  Thurs- 

following  Wednesday.  (L.  J.)  day ;  but  the  Queen  shortened  the 

time,  and  appointed  Wednesday. 

Choice  of  Christopher  Wray,  Esq.,  Choice  of  Sergeaunt  Wraye. 
Serjeant-at-Law,  to  be  Speaker. 

Wednesday ^  4  April. 

Presentation  of  the  Speaker.     His  Presentation  of  the  Speaker.    His 

prayer  to  be  excused,  refused.     His  prayer  to  be  excused  refused  in  a 

speech  at  length,  ending  with  petitions,  speech  by  the  Lord  Chancellor.    The 

The  Lord  Keeper's  answer  to  both  Speaker's   oration   at  some  length, 

speech  and  petitions.  (L.  J.)  llien  the  Lord  Keeper's  answer  (lost). 

Then  the  Speaker's  three  petitions. 

Then  the  Lord  Chancellor's  answer  to 

the  petitions  in  considerable  detail. 

Remark  by  the  Queen  herself. 

Return  of  the  Commons  to  their  The  Commons  repair  again  to  the 

own  House.  House. 

Bill  concerning  coming  to  Church  Bill  for  attendance  at  churcn  upon 

and  receiving  the  Communion.  Litany    pain   of   30   shillings Every 

to  be  read  eveir  day ;  a  prayer  by  member  coming  after  morning  prayer 

Mr.  Speaker  at  half-past  cigiit  hi  the  to  pay  4  pence, 
morning ;  every  member  making  de- 
fault to  forfeit  4  pence  to  the  poor 
man's  box. 

Thursday  J  6  April, 

Thomas  Clark  &  Anthony  Bull,  Tho  :  Clerke  and  his  fellow  of  the 

of   the   Inner  Temple,   Gentlemen.  Inner  Temple,  committed,  and  on 

committed  to  the  Serjeants'  Ward  Saturday  discharged, 
for  presuming  to  enter  the  House, 
not  bemg  members  of  the  same. 

Friday,  6  April. 

Spemi  of  Mr.  Strickland,  request-  Motion  made  that  the  books  de- 

ing  that  Mr.  Norton  might  be  required  vised  for  the  ecclesiastical  law  and 

to  produce  a  book  in  his  possession  for  religion  in  the  times  of  K.  Henry 

relating  to  the  public  service  of  Re-  VIII.    and    K.   Edward  should    l>e 

li^on,  and  petition  for  a  Conference  brought  into  the  house,  and  com- 

with  the  Lords  for  consideration  and  mitt^  for  examining  the  same  ap- 

reformation  of  this  matter.  Speech  pointed. 
of  Mr.  Norton,  stating  that  the  book 
in  his  possession  was  drawn  by  Dr. 
Haddon,  and  penned  by  Mr.  Cheeke, 
and  supporting  the  motion.  Com- 
mittee appointed. 

Bill  concerning  coming  to  Church,  Bill  for  coming  to  the  church  read, 

and  receiving  the  Communion,  read  a  and  the  same  bemg  in  certain  points 

second  time ;  debate,  and  reference  impugned,  committed. 
to  a  committee  named. 

Bill  for  preservation  of  woods  read  Bill  for  preservation  of  woods  about 

a  first  time.  London,  read ;  and  being  enlarged  and 

made  general,  committed. 
Saturday,  7  April, 

Bill  concemmg  religion,  read ;  the  Books   of   religion  in  custody  of 

first  bUl  (A)  delivered  to  the  Com-  Mr.  Norton  brought  into  the  house, 

missioners  ;  the  other  bills  read,  and  read  and  approved,  namely : — 

appointed  to  remain  in  the  House.  1.  That  no  man  shouki  be  priest 

Motion  by  Mr.  Strickland  that  Mr.  before  23 ; 
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Norton  be  required  to  deliver  the  2.  That  no  one  should  have  a  bene- 

books.    Motion  by  Mr.  Newdigate,  fice  of  j£30  a  year,  unless  he 

that  a  subsidy  be  first  offered.  Debate ;  were  a  preacher ; 

during  which  certain  grievances  were  3.  That  no  one  should  have  two 

mentioned ;  the  abuse  of  purveyors ;  benefices,  unless  both  within 

the  chaiges  for  respite  of  homage ;  20  miles ; 

and  the  issue,  upon  eveij  fine  levied,  4.  That  no  one  should  be  absent 

of  the  writ  qtu>  tittUo  ingresms  est.  from  his  benefice  above  80  days 

Committee  to  consider  the  Subsidy  in  the  year ; 


appointed,  and  names  given ;  com-       6.  That  no  one  should  let  his '. 
mittee  to  consider  the  other  griefs  fice,  except  to  his  curate : 

and  petitions  appointed,  and  names       6.  That  no  patron  should  s^  his 
given  ;  order  that  the  Lords  of  the  advowson.  or  take  any  gift  or 

Clergy  should  be  moved  to  know  their  pension  tuerefor. 

pleasure  respecting  the  matters  of       These  bills  committed.  .  •  .  Con- 
religion,  ference  with  the  bishops. 

Petition  to  the  Queen  against  pro- 
moters, for  dispensations,  for  pur- 
^  veyors.  for  collectors  spending  the 

Queen  s  money,  and  other  abuses.  For 
uiese  points,  and  for  drawing  the 
book   of    the  subsidy,   committees 
appointed. 
Monday,  9  April. 
Report  of  ^dity  of  Burgesses.  Two  members  appointed  to  go  to 

Bill  concerning  coming  to  the  the  Bishop  of  London  for  a  preacher 
Church  brought  in  aeain.  who  shomd  read  a  lecture  of  three 

New  writ  for  Cumberland.  quarters  of  an  hour  every  morning  at 

Bill  touching  certain  offences  to  be    7  o'clock, 
made  treasons,  read  first  time.  Bill   that  maintaining,    devising, 

speaking  or  writing  evil  against  the 
Queen  snould  be  treason ;  and  anvpre- 
tender  to  the  Crown  after  her  aeaUi 
to  be  disabled,  he  and  his  heirs  for 
ever. 

Bill   for   coming   to  the  Church 
committed;  proviso  that  gentlemen 
should  be  excepted,  mislikra. 
Tuesday,  10  April. 

Message  from  the  Queen  to  spend  Bill  that  every  man  not  spending 
little  time  in  motions,  and  to  avoid  20  marks  by  the  vear,  and  aoove  13 
long  speeches.  This  arose  from  a  years  of  age,  should  wear  every  holy- 
speech  on  the  7^  instant  by  Mr.  Bell  day  a  knit  woollen  cap. 
against  licenses  granted  by  Her  Bill  for  the  commission  of  sewers. 
Majesty,  wherein  he  seemed  (as  was  Bill  for  justices  of  the  Q.  Bench 
saidh  to  speak  against  her  prerogative,  and  Common  Pleas  to  return  im- 
Motion  to  have  the  Council  added  panels  of  juries ;  and  for  every  sheriflf 
to  the  Commission  for  motions  and  to  send  up  a  book  of  the  himdred  and 
petitions.  freeholders. 

Motion  for  Mr.  Ganions  who  was  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corpora- 
reported  to  stand  excommunicate,  tion  of  the  mercnant  adventurers  of 
made,  and  ordered  that  he  should    Bristol. 

answer  it  in  the  House.  Bill  for  the  construing  of  a  branch 

Six  bills  of  no  great  moment  read    of  a  statute  for  leases  of  monasteries. 

a  first  time ;  the  last  the  bill  touching       [Bill  for]  a  subsidv  of  48.  in  the 

monasteries.  £  m  lands,  and  2s,  Sa 

Report  of  the  Committee  for  the        [BDl  for]  ....  sherifis 

Subsidy.  burgesses  .... 

Two  bills  read  a  first  tunc ;  the        Bill  for  the  assize  of  weights  and 
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first  for  the  validity  of  Burgesses  non 
resiAnt. 

Message  from  the  Bishops,  fol- 
lowed by  message  to  the  Lords. 

Four  bills  read  a  first  time,  the 
second  reading  being  the  bill  for 
Clothworkers,  and  the  third  the  bUl 
B  ^touching  religion). 

Appointment  Dy  tne  Lords  of  ten  of 
the  clergy  and  ten  of  the  temporalty 
to  meet  at  2  in  the  afternoon  in  the 
star  chamber. 

Wednesday,  11  Aj^il. 

Bill  for  liostwithiel  read  a  first  time. 

Bill  against  rogues. 

Bill  against  fraudulent  convey- 
ances reaa  a  second  time  and  delivered 
to  certain  of  the  house  to  amend. 

Three  bills  of  no  ^eat  moment. 
read  a  first  time ;  of  which  the  second 
^e  bill  for  Sewers  had  a  second  read- 
ing, and  ordered  to  be  ei^grossed. 

Bill  (D)  had  a  first  reading. 

BUI  for  not  returning  persons  of 
tiie  Queen's  household  on  juries,  read 
a  first  time. 

Bill  for  Bristol  read  asecond  time  and 
ordered  to  be  ingrossed.  There\ipon 
a  long  debate  on  Royal  Prerogative. 

Thursdctjfj  12  April, 

Committee  on  the  bill  touching 
Bristol  appointed,  Mr.  Hooker  being 
one. 

Two  bills  of  no  great  moment  read 
a  first  time ;  of  which  the  second 
touching  certain  offences  to  be  made 
treason  was  read  a  second  time.  Upon 
the  addition  to  this  bill,  then  read 
for  the  first  time,  a  long  debate,  fol- 
lowed by  reference  to  a  committee. 

Bin  touching  the  untrue  de- 
meanours of  teUers,  receivers,  trea- 
suxvrs  and  directors,  brought  from  the 
Loris. 


H. 

measures  amongst  innholders  within 
3  miles  of  Lon£>n. 

BUI  for  removing  the  school  from 
Long  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire. 

Act  for  clothworkers  of  London. 

Act  for  fraudulent  Conveyances. 

Act  that  evenr  priest  openly  read 
the  public  confession,  and  not  to 
preacn  any  false  doctrine. 

Thirty-nve  members  appointed  to 
meet  20  of  the  lords  to  consult  of 
religion. 


Bill  for  the  continuance  of  the  act 
of  Acton  Bumell  for  Lostwithiel. 

Bill  against  fraudulent  convey- 
ances. 

Act  for  Southampton  for  the  cus- 
tom of  malmseys. 

Act  that  the  Queen's  ordinary  ser- 
vants in  check  roll  sliall  not  be 
returned  by  any  sheriff. 

Act  against  leases  and  sales  of  ad- 
vowsons. 


An  act  for  respect  of  homage,  and 
tUtilo  qtu>  ingresstts  est. 

An  act  for  treason  in  depriving  or 
speaking  against  the  Queen^  majesty. 


Friday^  13  April. 

Five  bills  read  a  first  time ;  the       Bill  from  the  upper  house  against 
last   being  for  the  suppression   of    treasurers,  receivers,  collectors,  and 
Simony  in  presentations  to  benefices,    gatherers  of  the  Queen's  mone^^ 
Thereupon  a  debate.  Act  against  usury. 

Act  for  the  repc^d  of  an  act  made 
for  Shrewsbiuy. 
Act  against  vagabonds  to  be  felons. 
Order  for  the  committing  of  the 
Bristol  bill,  "of  which  I  am  one." 
2  £  2 
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Saturday,  14  April. 

Bill  for  William  SkevinRton  read; 
and,  after  a  speech  from  Mr.  Fleet- 
wood, ordered  to  be  committed. 

Bill  for  a  free  grammar  school  in 
Southwark,  read  a  first  time. 

For  bill  of  treasons  and  additions, 
ordered  that  such  of  the  Committees 
as  were  learned  in  the  Laws  should 
have  authority  to  confer  with  Her 
Majesty's  Council  touching  the  same. 

Bill  for  reformation  of  toe  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  (preferred  by  Mr. 
Strickland)  read  a  first  time,  upon 
which  a  debate,  followed  bv  an  agree- 
ment that  a  Petition  should  be  made 
to  the  Queen,  for  her  licence  and 
privity  to  proceed  in  the  bill. 

Bill  for  tJommission  of  Sewers  read 
a  third  time,  passed,  and  sent  to  the 
Lords. 

Bill  against  licenses  and  dispensa- 
tions granted  by  the  Abp.  of  Canter- 
bury, put  to  the  question,  and  read  a 
first  time.    Thereupon  a  debate. 

Motion  made  by  the  policy  of  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  a£;amst  certain 
grievances,  and  speech  by  him  in 
support  of  the  prerogative;  disliked 
by  the  House. 

House  adjourned  over  Easter  to 
Thursday. 

Agreed  that  the  house  should  meet 
at  seven.  Mr.  Strickland  called  before 
the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
required  to  attend  upon  them,  and  to 
stay  from  coming  to  the  house  in  the 
mean  time. 


H. 


Bill  for  ftHae  convey ,  . 

•  •     •     • 

Bill  for  a  school  at 

•  •     •     • 

Bill  for  reform  of 

ceremonies copes,  suipliceB, 

albs,  &c. 

Bill  for  sewers  sent  to  the  Lords. 

Act  against  dispensations,  Ucenses, 
faculties,  compositions,  &c.,  of  the 
Bishop  of  Canterbury. 

Motion  for  clerks  convict 


Thursday,  19  April. 

Bill  for  restraining  the  sale  of 
Kentish  and  Sussex  cTotlis  at  Maid- 
stone fairs,  read  a  first  time. 

Bill  for  validity  of  Burgesses  non 
resiant  read  a  second  time ;  upon 
wliich  a  loufj  debate ;  and  bill.ordered 
to  be  committed. 

Order   to   wardens   of  the    Fleet 


Monday,  15  April. 

Sitting  of  Committee  on  the  Bristol 
bill.  They  resolve  to  amend  the  Inll 
in  certain  words  and  to  advertl^  the 
house  for  the  repeal  of  **it"  fqy  the 
"certain  words  or  the  whole  bUl. 
If  the  latter,  the  advice  was  not 
followed]. 

Mr.  Strickland  commanded  to  keep 
his  house.  Some  business  in  the 
House  as  to  his  delivery. 


BUI  put  in  by  Londoners  tiiat  all 
Kentish  and  Sussex  cloths  be  brou^^t 
to  Blackwell  hall. 

Bill  for  the  burgesses  read  a  second 
time. 

Bill  against  usury  read  a  second  time. 
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Erison  to  bring  Sacheverill  into  the 
ouse  on  the  following  morning. 
Bill  against  usury  read  a  second 
time;  debate  given  at  length;  and 
bill  committed 

Friday,  20  April. 

Bill  for  assizes  to  be  kept  at  Wor-  Bill  for  cappers  read  the  second 
cester  read  a  first  time.  time. 

Bill  for  impannelling  juries  read  a  Bill  a^inst  fugitives  ;  upon  this 
second  time,  and  rejected  upon  the  bill  Mr.  Wentwoilh  spoke,  accusing 
question.  Sir  H.   Gilbert  of  carrying  a  false 

Bill  for  caps  (not  in  the  Original  report  to  the  Queen  touching  a 
Journal  book)  read  a  second  time,  and  motion  made  in  the  house  byMr. 
ordered  to  be  ingrossed.  Bell.  Sir  H.  Gilbert  denied  the  right 

Bill  for  such  as  be  fled  beyond  seas    of  addressing  the  house, 
without  license,  or  whose  license  has        Bill  for  coming  to  the  church  read 
expired,  to  lose  their  lands  and  goods,    a  second  time, 
read  a  second  time.  Motion  made  for  Mr.  Strickland. 

Bill  against  covenous  gifts  read  a  On  the  day  following  he  returned  to 
second  tune.  the  house. 

Mr.  Wentworth's  speech,  proving 
Sir  H.  Gilbert's  late  speech  to  be  an 
injury  to  the  house,  noting  his  dis- 
position to  flatter  and  fawn  on  the 
Prince,  and  comparing  him  to  the 
chameleon.    Discussion  thereupon. 

Bill  for  Bristol  amended. 

Bill  for  coming  to  church  and  re- 
ceiving the  communion,  read  a  second 
time,  and  proviso  thereto  read  a  first 
time. 

Bill  for  Shrewsbury  read  a  second 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  ingrossed. 

Saturday,  21  April. 

Addition  and  proviso  to  the  bill  for       BUI  for  coming  to  the  church  again 
coming  to  church  and  receiving  the    talked  of  and  committed, 
communion,  read  the  first  time.  Bill  of  subsidies  read. 

Bill  for  coming  to  church,  &c.,  com-  Message  from  the  Lords,  who  were 
mitted ;  Mr.  Stnckland,  then  just  re-  willed  to  persuade  the  House  to  deal 
turned  to  the  House,  being  nominated  in  matters  of  avail  and  come  to  some 
one  of  the  committee.  end. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Strickland's  case.        Bill  of  devise  for  every  person  at 

Bill  for  Skeffington  read  a  second  his  death  to  give  his  best  garment  to 
time,  Sacheverel  confessing  the  ftttud.    the  banck  appointed. 

Debate  on  the  proviso  to  the  bill  Bill  from  tne  Lords  for  dispensations, 
for  coming  to  church.  and  other  instruments  from  Rome. 

Bill  for  Bristol  brought  in,  cor-  Message  from  the  Queen  "con- 
rected.  sydering  the  bote  dry  &  contagiose 

Conference  with  the  Lords,  and    time,"  that  the  House  should  leave 
report  from  them,  that  as  the  sea-    private  matters,  and  proceed  to  such 
son  waxed  very  not  and  dangerous    as  were  of  avail 
for  sickness,  they  desired  that  the 
House  would  proceed  to  bills  touch- 
ing  the  commonwealth,  and  leave 
pnvate  bills. 

Bill  for  subsidy  read  a  first  time, 
and  speech  of  Mr.  John  Young  [in 
the  course  of  which  the  anonymous 
journal  brei^  off  abruptly]. 
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Bill  from  the  Lords  against  bulls 
procured  from  the  See  of  Rome. 

Bill  for  the  erection  of  seven  banks 
or  stocks  of  money  read  the  first  time. 

MoTuiay,  23  April. 

Bill  for  Bristol,  ordered  to  be  en-  Bill  against  promoters  read,  and  for 

groMH^d.  reasons  spedned,  a  new  book  ap- 

Oommittee  for  vagabonds  added  to.  pointed  to  be  drawn. 

Bill  for  reformation  of  promoters  Mr.  Bell's  remarks  on  tiie  Prero- 

read  a  first  time,  and  after  long  argu-  gative  ^imperfect), 

ments  rejected ;  and  certain  members  Act  from  the  upper  house  for  bulb 

appointed  to  make  a  new  bill.  sent  from  Rome. 

BiU  for  the  preservation  of  wood,  Bill  against  collectors  of  Queen's 

ordered  to  be  drawn.  monevs,  committed  to  be  amended. 

Bill  against  bulls,  read  a  first  time.  Bill  for  repeal  of  the  corporation  of 

Bill  against  untrue  demeanours  of  the  merchants  of  Bristol,  committed 

tellers,  receivers,  treasurers,  and  col-  to  be  engrossed, 
lectors,  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted. 

Tuesday,  24  April. 

Three  bills  each  read  once ;   the  Bill  for  sherifis'  allowances  for  the 

third  being  the  bill  against  fugitives.  Justices'  diets ;  the  assise  diets  to 

which  was  read  a  second  time,  after  be   made   by  the   Lord  Treasora', 

long  arguments.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ftc 

Bill  against  msqij. 
Bill  against  fugitives. 
Wed7iesday,  25  April. 

Certain    members    appointed    to  BUI  for  respect  of  homage, 

attend  the  Lord  of  Canterbury  touch-  Bill  for  suDsidy  (2). 
mg  matters  of  religion. 

dUI  for  respite  of  homage  read  a 
second  time. 

Bill  for  the  subsidy  read  a  second 
time. 

Thursday,  2()  April. 

Two  bills  of  no  great  moment  read  Bill  against  massing  priests  goinf 

once,  and  ordered  to  be  cng^rosscd ;  of  in  disguise,  and  conveying  money  and 

wliich  the  second  was  tlie  bill  for  con-  books  oeyond  sea. 

servation  of  order  and  conformity  in  Bill   against   treasons.     Question 

the  church.  whether  the  bill  and  tifie  additions 

Appointment  of   a  committee  to  should  be  one  bilL    Division  138  to 

appoint  such  bills  as  should  be  first  170 — so  the  bills  were  conjoined, 

proceeded  in.     Note:  A  very  rare  Recital  made  of  the  number  of 

precedent.  bills  put  into  the  House,  bein^  60. 

Two     bills     concerning     certain  and  order  taken  that  the  bUIs  o! 

ofTences  to  be  made  treason,  twice  religion,  and  then  the  bills  twice  read 

read,  ordered  to  be  made  one  bill,  should  be  first  despatched, 
and  to  be  engrossed. 

Friday,  27  April. 

Bill  against  usury  read  a  second  Bill  against  usuiy  read  and  en- 
time  andordered  to  be  engiossed.  grossed. 

Four  bills  read  a  third  time  and  Bill  for  conservation  of  uniformity 

passed  ;  the  first  being  the  bill  for  sent  to  the  Lords, 

uniformity;  the  secona  for  Skefhng-  Bill  for  Skevington,  sent  to  the 

ton.  Lords. 

Proviso  to  the  bill  of  subsidy  for  Bill  against  popish  priests  disguis- 

Ronmey  Marsh,  twice  read.  ing  themselves,  sent  to  the  Lords. 
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Bill  for  respite  of  homage  read  a  Bill  for  treason  sent  to  the  Lords. 
third  time;  and  proviso  to  the  same  Bill  for  respect  of  homage  corn- 
read  a  second  time,  and  committed.  mitted. 

Saturday^  28  April, 

Proviso  to   Dill  against  fu^tives       Bill  against  ecclesiastical  persons 
twice  read,  and  bill  oniered  to  oe  en-    not  to  have  ....  benefices, 
grossed ;  with  a  proviso  for  two  ladies       Bill  for  Bristol  past  and  sent  to  the 
named.  Lords. 

BiU  against  usury  read  a  third  time.        Bill  for  Shrewsbury  sent  to  the 

Five  Dills  sent  to  the  Lords,  of    Lords. 
which  the  first  was  the  bill  for  uni-       BiU   against   usuiy   sent   to  the 
formity ;  and  another  against  popish    Lords, 
pziests    disffuising    themselves    in 
serving-men^  apparell. 

Bill  for  keeping  residence  in  cathe- 
dnl  churches  read  the  first  time. 

Bin  for  Shrewsbury  read  the  third 
time. 

Second  bill  for  religion  read  a 
Becoud  time,  and  committed. 

Bill  for  Bristol  read  a  third  time. 

Two  bills  brought  from  the  Lords, 
one  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
attainder  of  the  late  Earls  of  North- 
umberland and  Westmoreland  and 
others ;  the  other  for  the  reviving  and 
continuance  of  certain  statutes. 

Monday,  30  April, 

Two  biUs  r^  a  second  time  and       Bill  for  the  justices'  diets, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed ;  of  which       Bill  for  commg  to  tiie  church,  again 
the  first  was  for  allowances  to  the    committed. 
sherilK  for  the  justices'  diets.  Bill  for  churches  to  be  served  with 

Two  bills  read  a  third  time,  and    meet  and  convenient  ministers, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed;  of  which 
the  first  was  the  Dill  for  coming  to 
chuich  and  receiving  the  commumon. 

Tuemiauj  1  May. 

Two  bills  of  no  ereat  moment  read       Bill  for  fines  and  recoveries, 
once  ;   the   second,  being   the  bill       Act  for  the  justices'  diets  sent  to 
agabist  fugitives,  read  tnird  time,    the  Lords. 
•Dd  passed.  Act  for  the  attainder  of  the  Earls 

Message  from  the  Lords  for  a  con-    of  Norliiumberland  and  Westmore- 
ferenoe    toudung  the   bill   against    land  and  others,  47  in  number,  sent 
priests  disguising  themselves ;  com-    from  the  Lords, 
mittee  appointed  Act  for  letters  patent  to  have  a 

Message  from  the  Lords  for  a  depu-    constat 
tation  from  the  Commons  for  answer       Answer  from  the  Queen  touching 
touching  articles  for  reli^on.  rites  and  ceremonies,  that  she  beinfi" 

Four  bills:  the  bill  agamst  fugitives,    supreme  head  of  the  Church,  would 
the  Inll  for  Bristol,  the  bill  for  Skef-    consider  thereof, 
fington,  and  the  bill  for  Shrewsbury ; 
taken  bv  the  deputation  to  the  Loros. 

The  Queen's  answer  respecting  the 
articles  for  religion. 

NoU:  Longa^tation  in  this  Parlia- 
ment touching  me  reforming  of  enor- 
mities  and  ceremonies  in  matters  of 
religion,  now  taken  by  the  Queen  out 
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of  the  hands  of  the  house ;  hut  the 
a^^tation  afterwards  continued. 

Bill  for  allowance  to  sheriffs  for 
justices'  diets,  read  the  third  time. 

Two  bills  brought  from  the  Lords, 
one  against  fradulent  gifts  and  con- 
veyances, the  other  for  constats  and 
exemplifications  of  letters  patent  to 
be  as  good  and  available  as  letters 
patents  themselves,  read  a  first  time. 

Bill  of  attainder  read  a  first  time. 

Bill  for  constats  of  patents  read  a 
first  time. 

Wednesday^  2  May, 
Five  bills  of  no  great  moment  had       ^^  f^^  ^^^^  ^^  mispleidiiig. 

""^fffies  of  benefices  (E)  read    fi^llS*;i^?^!2Sf  ^^  ^*  ^^ 

^  j!i^  j     j     j  i.^  v  ^^    "Ces  to  smiomacal  uses, 
a  second  tune  and  ordered  to  be  m-       ^^  ^^^^  promoters. 

giusMitru.  Act  ^fsinst  vapubftfid b 

Conferencewit^theQueen'sOounsel       ^^^  for  respeSt   of   homage  ap- 

respectmgthebmagamstpnestsdis.       ^^    ^    liT  brought  ^  neit 

guises,  requested  by  the  Lords.  momimr 

Committees  for   the  bill   against  ^^** 

tellers,  and  the  bill  against   duUs, 

directed  to  request  conference  with 

the  Lords. 

Bill  for  respite  of  homage  com- 
mitted. 

Thursday f  3  May. 

Tliree  bills  of  no  ^reat  moment  Bill  of  a  branch  of  a  statute  made 

read  once ;  the  first  bemg  the  bill  for  for  fishing,  in  5  Ehz. ,  renewed  and  en- 

the  increase  of  tillage  and  maintenance  larged ;  and  that  all  hoys  be  reduced 

of  navigation.  to  cross  sails. 

Bill  for  the  order  of  ministers  (B)  Act  for  secret  assurances  of  land, 

read  a  fourth  time  and  passed.  Act  that  parish  churches  might  be 

Bill  for  allowance  to  sheriffs  for  provided  with  good  pastors  and  minis- 
justices'  diets  sent  to  the  Lords.  ters. 

Bill  for  making  Peregrine  Barty  a  Bill  of   usiuy  brought  from  the 

free  denizen  reaS  three  times  and  Lords  and  confirmed, 

passed ;  also  the  bill  against  usury ;  Bill  for  the  lefi^itimation  of  Pere- 

after  tlicy  had  been  brought  from  the  grine,  the  son  of  Mr.  Bartewe  and 

Lords.  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  read  thrice 

Ordered  that  Sir  Nicholas  Points,  and  nassed. 
Knt.,    one    of    the    knights    from  Bill  for  making  good  patents  ex- 
Gloucestershire,  should  have  a  writ  of  emplified  or  constats,  since  the  27  of 
privilege    for   nis   servant,  Thomas  Hen.  VIIL 
Wickham,  being  attached  in  the  City 
of  London,  for  two  actions  of  tres- 
pass. 

Friday.  4  May. 

Two  l)ills  of  no  great  moment  read  Bill  for  ...  .  Staunton, 

once ;  of  which  the  second,  being  the  Bill  against  licenses  and  dispensa- 

bill  against  licenses  and  dispensations  tions  of  the  [Abp.  of  Canterbury], 

granted  by  the  Abp.  of  C^terbury,  Bill  for  fines  and  recoveries, 

was  read  a  second  time  and  committed.  Bill  for  coming  to  the  church  sent 

Bill  for  fines  and  recoveries  read  a  to  [the  Lords], 
second  time  and  ordered  to  be  in-  Bill   for  respect   of   homage,  in- 
grossed,  grossed. 
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Bill  for  coming  to  church  and  re- 
ceiving the  communion  read  a  third 
time  and  passed. 

Order  that  the  officer  who  arrested 
Sir  Henry  Clinton's  servants,  and  the 
party  who  procured  the  same,  should 
appear  there  to-morrow. 

Three  hills  read  a  second  time,  and 
inerossed  ;  of  which  the  first  was  the 
biU  for  respite  of  homage,  and  the 
last  was  for  Southampton. 

Saturday.  5  May. 

Three  bills  of  no  ereat  moment 
read  once ;  of  which  tne  first,  being 
for  the  river  of  Welland,  was  read  the 
second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  in- 
grossed. 

Bill  for  confirmation  of  attainders 
read  a  second  time. 

Bill  for  respite  of  homage  read  a 
third  time  and  sent  to  the  Lords ; 
with  bill  for  the  coming  to  church 
and  receiving  the  communion. 

Monday,  7  May. 

Three  bills  of  no  great  moment 
read  once ;  of  which  the  second,  being 
the  bill  against  licenses  and  dispensa- 
tions granted  by  the  Abp.  of  Gatnter- 
buiy,  was  read  the  second  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  ingrossed. 

Bill  for  leases  of  benefices  (£)  read 
a  third  time  and  passed. 

Provisos  to  the  bill  against  vaga- 
bonds, twice  read. 

Thiee  bills  of  no  ^reat  moment  had 
one  reading;  of  which  the  first,  being 
for  the  increase  of  tillage,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  navy,  was  read  a 
tUrd  time  and  passed. 

Tttesday,  8  May. 

Bill  for  the  maintenance  of  naviga- 
tioD,  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted. 

Three  biUs  had  each  one  reading  ; 
of  whidi  the  last,  being  the  bill  lor 
Southampton,  was  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

WedneadUw,  9  May. 

Bill  for  Aiaurice  Kadney,  Esq.  read 
a  second  time  and  ordered  to  be 
innoased. 

iMered  that  on  Friday  the  House 
begin  to  sit  ht)m  3  to  5  on  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday, 
until  tne  end  of  the  Session ;  tne 
time  to  be  employed  in  the  first 
reading  of  private  bills. 


H. 
Bill  for  increase  of  tillage. 
Bill  for  Southampton  engrossed. 


Bill  for  the  watercourse  of  Stam- 
ford. 

Bill  a^;ainst  the  Bishop  of  Canter- 
bury's di8i)ensations. 

Bill  against  vagabonds,  amended. 

Bill  for  the  attainder  of  the  rebels 
in  the  North. 

Bill  in  respect  of  homages,  passed. 


Bill  against  the  bishop  of  Canter- 
bury's dispensations,  read  the  second 
time. 

Bill  for  cappers,  passed. 

Bill  for  simoniacal  practices,  past 

Bill  against  vagabonds,  engrossed. 

Bill  for  maintenance  of  tillage, 
passed. 

Bill  for  fines,  vouchers,  and  re- 
coveries. 

Bill  for  Southampton,  deferred  till 
next  day. 


Bill  for  maintaiiiing  the  navy. 
Bill  for  the  subsidy,  passed. 
Bill  for  Southampton,  passed. 


Bill  against  promoters. 

Bill  for  avoiding  corrupt  presenta- 
tions ;  and  none  to  be  made  for  years, 
but  for  life. 

Bill  against  bulls. 

Bill  for  fines  and  recoveries,  passed. 

Bill  against  dispensations  of  tiie 
Bishop  of  Canterbury. 

Bill  against  tellers. 
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Bill  against  promoters  read  a  second 
time  and  ordered  to  be  ingrossed. 

Bill  to  avoid  corrupt  presentations 
(D)  read  a  second  time  and  ordered  to 
be  in^ossed. 

BiU  against  bulls  read  a  second  and 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Bill  of  treasons  brought  from  the 
Lords,  with  a  new  proviso. 

Bill  against  licenses  and  dispensa- 
tions granted  b^  the  Abp.  of  tianter- 
bury,  read  a  thurd  time  and  passed. 

Two  bills  of  no  great  moment  had 
each  one  reading:  of  which  the 
second,  beinjg  the  bill  for  fines  and 
recoveries,  with  three  provisos,  passed. 

Thursdayj  10  May. 

Bill  against  collusions  and  dehiys 
in  vouchers,  read  a  first  time. 

Bill  toucning  the  commutation  of 
penance  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge 
(G)  read  the  first  time. 

Bill  for  the  river  of  Welland,  read 
a  third  time  and  passed. 

Bill  for  the  preservation  of  woods, 
read  a  first  time  and  committed. 

Nine  bills  sent  up  to  the  Lords ;  of 
which  one  was  the  bill  for  fines  and 
recoveries,  and  another  for  the  river 
of  Welland. 

Provisos  to  the  bill  against  vaga- 
bonds, twice  read  and  committed. 

Two  bills  of  no  great  moment  each 
read  once;  of  which  the  second, 
being  the  bill  for  Lostwithiel,  was 
read  a  second  time  and  ordered  to  be 
ingrossed. 

Order  that  Anthony  Garland, 
mayor  of  Westbury,  andf —  Wats  of 
the  same  town,  should  repay  £4  to 
Thomas  Long,  and  that  a  nne  of  ^20 
should  be  as^assed  on  the  Corporation 
or  inhabitants  for  Her  Majesty's  use. 

Message  from  the  Lords  praying 
for  a  deputation  to  confer  on  certain 
bills,  as  the  bill  of  attainders,  the 
bill  against  bulls,  &c 

Friday  t  11  May. 

Pursuivant  with  letters  from  the 
house  sent  to  iVnthony  Garland, 
Mayor  of  Westbury^  and  to  —  Wats 
of  the  same  town,  for  their  personal 
appearance,  and  to  bring  all  such 
bonds  as  Thomas  Long  stands  bound 
in  to  them. 

Bill  against  exactions  of  collectors 
of  tentlS  of  the  clergy  read  the  first 
time. 


H. 


Bill    for   the  watercourse  called 
Weyland,  at  Stamford,  pused. 

Bill  for  the  increase  of  navigatioiL 

Bill  for  woods,  committed. 

Bill  for  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  to 
have  separate  sheriffi. 

Bill  for  Acton  BumeQ  at  Lost- 
wi^el. 


Bill  for  collectors  of  the  tenth 


•      a      .      • 


BUI  for  perjury  of  clerks  convict 

BUI  for  severaU  8h[erifl5i3  for  several 
shires. 

....  [tr]easons  amended  by  the 
lords  k  sent  down. 

Bill  against  fraudulent  gifts  and 
conveyances. 

Bill  for  Rodbery  in  Somerset 
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Bill  a^unst  perjury  in  clerks  con- 
vict; and  bill  for  the  continuance  of 
tlie  severance  of  sheriffii  in  sundry 
shires,  twice  read,  and  ordered  to  be 
ineroi^ed. 

Two  bills  of  no  great  moment  had 
each  one  reading,  of  which  the  first, 
bein^  the  bill  for  severance  of  the 
shenfib  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  read  a  second  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  ingrossed. 

Two  bUls  had  each  one  reading,  of 
which  the  second,  being  the  bill  for 
Morrice  Rodney,  Esq.,  was  read  the 
first  time,  and  passeo. 

P.M. — Ten  bills  had  each  one 
reading;  of  which  the  fourth,  being 
the  biil  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
havens  of  Plymouth  and  Dartmouth, 
and  the  fifth  against  the  usurpation 
of  tinners  in  tne  county  of  Devon, 
were  each  read  a  first  time,  and  com- 
mitted. 

Saturday,  12  May. 

Bill  lot  haberdashers,  read  the 
second  time,  and  rejected. 

Bill  for  residence  of  pastors  (C)  read 
the  first  time. 

Bill  for  maintenance  of  navigation 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Seven  bills  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  of 
which  one  was  the  bill  against  usury ; 
another  touching  Morrice  Rodney, 
Esq. 

Bill  of  jeofails  read  a  second  time 
and  committed. 

Bill  against  exactions  of  collectors 
of  the  tenths  of  the  clergy  read  a 
second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  in- 
grossed. 

Bill  for  payment  of  tithes  read  the 
first  time,  and  rejected. 

MoTidav,  14  May. 

Bill  rDr  not  returning  in  juries  per- 
sons of  Her  Majesty's  household,  read 
a  second  time,  and  committed. 

Bill  for  residence  of  pastors  (0) 
read  a  second  time  and  ordered  to  be 
inerossed. 

BUI  against  va^bonds,  and  the  first 
bill  for  preservation  of  wood,  ordered 
to  be  ingrossed. 

Bill  for  conveyances  and  assurances 
of  lands  to  be  made  without  covin, 
read  a  second  time,  and  committed. 

Four  bills  brougnt  from  the  Lords ; 
of  which  the  last  two  were  one  for 


H. 

Bill  against  promoters,  passed. 

Bill  against  corrupt  presentations, 
passed. 

Thomas  Long  set  in  the  pillory. 
Order  taken  that  the  mavor  of  West- 
burv  and  one  other  should  repay  £4t 
to  Long,  and  pay  £2Q  to  the  Queen. 

Order  that  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays  the  house  should  sit 
in  the  afternoon  as  well  as  in  the  fore- 
noon, for  the  hearing  of  private  bills. 

Bill  for  paving  tne  way  without 
Ald^te. 

Bill  for  wdghing  at  Dorchester. 

Bill  for  twdve  shires  in  Wales  to 
try  felonies. 

Bill  for  the  havens  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  "of  which  number  I  am 
one." 

Bill  for  cognizance  of  pleas  in  the 
stannanr. 

Bill  for  cordwainers. 

Bill  for  paving  of  Ipswich. 


Bill  for  jeofails,  committed. 
Bill  for  collection  of  the  tenth. 
Bill  for  ordering  of  tithes  rejected. 


Bill  that  no  person  to  have  two 
benefices  but  a  preacher. 

Bill  for  false  conveyances  of  goods 
and  lands. 

Bill  for  collectors  of  the  tenth 
passed. 

Bill  for  perjury  of  clerks  convict, 
passed. 

Bill  for  Acton  Bumell  at  Lost- 
withiel,  passed. 

Bill  against  leases  of  hospitals. 

Bill  against  great  hosen. 

Bill  for  setting  of  hops. 

Bill  for  winding  of  wools. 
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the  restitution  in  blood  of  the  children 
of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  the  other  for 
the  assurance  of  the  jointure  of  the 
Ladv  Barkley. 

Three  billshad  each  a  third  reading, 
and  {)assed ;  of  which  the  last  was 
the  bill  against  the  exaction  of  col- 
lectors of  the  tenths  of  the  clergy. 

Bill  for  the  severance  of  the  sheriifii 
in  the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Buck- 
ingham. 

P.M.  Four  bills  of  no  great  mo- 
ment had  each  one  reading ;  of  which 
the  first,  being  the  bill  concerning 
hospitals,  and  the  third,  for  planting 
hops,  were  each  read  the  first  time  ; 
and  the  second,  being  the  bill  against 
great  hosen,  was  read  the  first  time, 
and  committed.  [Observation  on  the 
precedent.] 

Bill  for  makuig  William  Watson  a 
free  denizen  twice  read. 

Bill  for  Liverpool  read  the  first 
time. 

Tuesday  y  15  ^^V- 

Bill  against  Wednesdays  read  a 
first  time. 

Bill  touching  the  commutation  of 

Ece  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge 
3ad  a  second  time,  and  ordered 
ingrossed. 

Three  bills  of  no  great  moment  had 
each  one  reading,  of  which  the  last, 
being  the  bill  for  confirmation  of 
attainders,  was  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Proviso  for  the  Countess  of  Cum- 
berland and  others  to  the  bill  for  con- 
firmation of  attainders,  thrice  read ; 
and  ordered  that  the  saving  for  Sir 
Henry  Peircy,  Knight,  be  placed  in 
the  book,  &c. 

Bill  for  confirmation  of  attamders, 
with  the  other  last  past,  sent  to  the 
Lords. 

Bill  for  the  restitution  in  blood  of 
the  children  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  read 
the  third  time. 

Bill  for  the  continuance  of  the 
severance  of  sheriff  in  sundrv  shires, 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Wednesday,  16  May. 

Bill  af;amst  Wednesdays,  read  a 
second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  in- 
grossed. 

The  new  bOl  against  great  hosen, 
and  new  bill  of  jeofails,  each  read  a 
first  time. 


H. 
Bill  for  Co^^hall  cloth. 
Bill  for  l^tmiation  of  Watson. 
Bill  for  erecting  a  parish  churdi  at 
Liverpool. 


Bill  against  making  and  wearing  of 
great  [hosen]. 

Bill  against  fraudulent  gifts  of  . . . 

Bill  against  fraudulent  gifts  and 
convevances  .  .  . 

Bill  against  vouchers  in  real  actiona. 
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Bill  for  confirmation  of  attainders  Bill  for  serving  cures  with  good 

brought  from  the  Lords.  pastors,  passed. 

Tmpee  bills  of  no  great  moment  had  Bill  for  several  sheriifii  in  Norfolk 

each  one  reading;  of  which  the  third,  and  Suffolk, 

being  the  bill  against  collusions  ana  BiU  that  the  mayor  of  London  shall 

delays   in    vouchers,  was  read  the  have  search  of  cloths  sold  in  fairs  in 

second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  in-  Kent.  Surrey,  &c. 

grossed.  Bill  for  lewd  persons  fleeing  out  of 

Bill  for  the  residence  of  pastors  (C)  Great  Yarmouth  to  be  pimished. 

read  the  third  time  and  upon  division.  Bill  for  making  of  Taunton  cloths, 

dashed.  Bill  against  exactions  in  so    called 

Bill   against  bankrupts,  brought  Bill  for  preservation  of  the  havens 

from  the  Lords.  in  Devon  and  Cornwall 

P.M.  Bill  for   search  of   fairs   of  Bill  for  releasing  of  freeholders  in 

Maidstone,  Kent,  read  a  first  time.  Middlesex. 

Bill  against  bulls,  brought  from  the  Bill  for  preservation  of  wills  and 

Lords,  reformed.  testaments. 

Seven  bills  of  no  ^reat  moment  had  Bill  for  continuance  of  relief  to  the 

eadi  one  reading ;  of  which  the  fourth,  hospitals  of  London, 
being  a  bill  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  havens  of  Plymouth.  Dartmouth, 
&c,  was  read  the  second  time. 

Thttrsdap,  17  May. 

Two  bUls  of  no  great  moment  read  Bill  that  of  all  Kentish  and  Suffolk 

a  second  time,  ana  ordered  to  be  in-  cloths  to  be  carried  out  of  the  realm, 

grossed ;  of  which  the  second  was  the  every  tenth  cloth  to  be  wrought  with- 

biU  agunst  clothworkers,  which  was  in  the  realm, 

order^  to  be  stayed.  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  clothworkers 

Committee  appointed  to  have  con-  within  the  realm,  put  in  by  the  Lon- 

ference  with  the  Lords  touching  the  doners,  but  rejected, 

bill  for  respite  of  homage.  An  act  for  sewers,  from  the  Lords. 

BiU  for  sewers  read  a  first  time.  An   act   for   treasons,    from    the 

Bill   against   bulls,  and   bill   for  Lords,  passed, 

treasons,  passed.  Bill  tor  repealing  fish  Wednesdays, 

Bill  i^inst  Wednesdays  and  the  passed. 

biU  agamst  collusion  and  delays  in  Bill  that  no  ordinary  shall  make 

vouchers,  each  read  a  third  time  and  commutation    of    penance    without 

pasmd.  the  advice  of  two  justices. 

Bill  touching  the  commutation  of  Bill  for  avoiding  of  delays  in  real 

penance  by  the  ecclesiastical  judge  causes,  passed. 

{Q)  read  the  third  time  and  passed.  Bill  for  bankrupts. 

i^arrative  of  the  whole  proceeding  Bill  for  great  hosen. 
of  the  great  matter  touching  religion  Bill   for   several    sheriff   in    the 
and  churdi  government,  begun  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Hunting- 
Tear  8  Eliz. ,  and  zealously  prosecuted  don. 
in  this  year  13  Eliz., "  al&ou^h  all  in 
the  issue  was  dashed  b^  Her  Majesty, 
persuaded  unto  it,  as  it  should  seem, 
DY  some  sinister  counsel."    Ilistory 
of  the  seven  bills  : — 

(a)  Bill,  with  articles  printed  1562, 
for  sound  Christian  religion ; 
Ib)  Bill  for  the  order  of  ministers ; 
va)  BiU  for  residence  of  pastors  ; 
[d;  Bill  to  avoid  corrupt  presenta- 
tions: 

(e)  BiU  for  leases  of  benefices ; 
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(f)  Bill  for  peDsions  out  of  bene- 
fices and  leases  of  benefices ; 
(a)  Bill  touching  the  Commutation 
of  penance  by  the  ecclesi- 
astical judga 
Three  bills  of  no  §reat  moment  had 
each  one  reading ;  of  which  the  second 
being  tlie  bill  acfainst  great  hosen,  was 
read  the  second  time,  and  committed. 

Friday,  18  May, 

Two  Dills  of  no  ^reat  moment  each       Bill  against  ^reat  hosen,  passed ; 
read  once ;  of  which  the  first,  bein^    the  Lords  deny  it. 
the  bill  for  the  free  grammar  school       Bill    for    preservation   of    woods, 
in  Southwark,  read  a  second  time,    passed, 
and  ordered  to  be  ingrossed. 

Bill  against  fi;reat  hosen  read  the 
third  time ;  and  upon  division  of  the 
house,  with  the  advantage  of  one  man, 
ordered  that  the  clause  disabling  the 
wearer  to  prosecute  or  commence  any 
suit,  be  allowed. 

Bill  for  the  preservation  of  woods, 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

P.M. — Eleven  bills  of  no  great 
moment,  each  read  a  first  time;  of 
which  tne  first  was  for  the  free  school 
of  Bletchingly,  the  second  for  John 
TirreU. 

Saturday,  19  May,  Bill    for   brining   in    of   foreign 

Bill  against  bringiug  into  the  realm    wares,  prohibiteo. 
of  foreign  wares,  twice  read,  and  or-        Bill  for  trial  of  felonies  in  Wales, 
dered  to  be  ingrossed.  Bill  for  vagabonds,  paired ;  thrown 

Two  biUs  of  no  ^reat  moment,  each    out  by  the  Lords, 
read  once ;  of  which  the  first,  for  the       Ten  bills  from  the  Lords, 
twelve  shires  of  Wales,  was  read  the       Act  for  Rodney,  in  Somersetsliirc, 
second  time. 

Seven  bills  brought  from  the  Lords 
—of  which  one  was  to  license  the 
£.  of  Leicester  to  found  an  hospital ; 
another  for  the  restitution  in  olood 
of  Henry  Brereton,  Esq. ;  another 
a^unst  fraudulent  gifts  to  defeat 
dBapidations ;  another  against  corrupt 
presentations  to  benefices ;  another 
for  the  river  of  Welland ;  another  for 
coining  to  church  and  receiving  the 
communion. 

Bill  for  preservation  of  wood,  and 
the  bill  against  vagabonds,  sent  up  to 
the  Lords. 

Three  bills  brought  from  the  Lords ; 
one  against  fugitives;  another  for 
Southampton ;  and  another  for  con- 
firmation of  the  subsidy  of  the 
cleigy. 

Committee  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  Lords  touching  the  bill  for 
coming  to  church  and  receiving  the 
communion. 
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MmcktUj  21  May. 

Bill  for  confirmation  of  the  subsidy  Act  for  the  subsidy  of  6s.  in  the 

granted  by  the  cleigy,  read  three  £l,  for  the  clergy,  passed, 

iunes.  Act  for  reviving  of  certain  statutes. 

Bill  for  reviving  and  continuing  cer-  Act  for  coming  to  church  com- 

tain  statutes,  reiod  a  second  time,  mitted  to  certain  Committees  of  the 

Order  that    the   house  thenceforth  Lords, 

should  sit  in  the  afternoon,  and  proceed  Act  for  bankrupts. 

to  second  as  well  as  first  readings.  Act  for  a  free  school  in  Southwark, 

Provisos  to  bill  for  reviving  and  passed, 

continuing  of  statutes,  and  to  bill  Act  for  several  sherijQb  in  Bedford- 

a^punst  buying  of  wares  for  apparell  shire  and  Bucks,  passed, 

without  readv  money,  twice  read.  Act  for  the  restitution  in  blood  of 

Bill  for  the  12  shires  of  Wales,  Watson,  past, 

ordered  to  be  ingrossed.  Bill  that  no  hoy  shall  cross  the 

Bill  for  limitation  of  the  subsidy  of  seas, 

the  deigy,  sent  to  the  Lords.  Order  that  the  house  should  dailv 

BUI   against    bankrupts,    read   a  sit  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  Lords  didl 

second  tmie.  Bill   for  jurors   to  be   eased   in 

Three  bills  brought  from  the  Lords  Shropshire. 

— one  for  pastors  to  be  of  soimd  re-  Bill  that  none  of  the  Queen's  check 

ligion — another  that  no  hoys  or  plate  roll  servants  be  returned  by  sheriflEs. 

shall  cross  the  seas — another  that  no  Bill  for  the  preservation  of  havens 

purveyor  shall  take  victuals  within  in  Devon. 

6  miles  compass  of  the  universities  of  Bill  for  the  E.  of  Leicester  to  build 

Oxford  and  Cambridge.  a  hospital  at  Warwick. 

Committee  appointed  to  confer  with  Bill  for  the  restitution  in  blood  of 

the  Lords  touching  the  bills  for  in-  the  heirs  of  Henry  Brewerton. 

crease  of  tillage  and  maintenance  of  Bill  against  fraudulent  gifts  to  de- 

the  navy.  feat  dilapidations ;  and  that  no  lease 

Three  bUls  of  no  great  moment,  be  made  for  more  than  21  years  or 

each  read  a  third  time,  and  passed ;  3  lives. 

of  which  the  first  was  tiie  bill  for  the  Bill  for  restitution  in  blood  of  the 

free  mmmar  school  of  Southwark.  heirs  of  Sir  T.  Wyatt. 

Bifi  that  no  hoy  or  plate  should  cross 
the  seas,  read  a  first  time. 

P.M. — Five  bills  of  no  great  mo- 
ment had  each  a  second  reading,  and 
ordered  to  be  ingrossed;  of  which 
the  first  was  the  bill  for  removing  the 
school  from  Laughton  to 


Bill  to  license  the  E.  of  Leicester 
to  found  an  hospital:  and  bill  for 
restitution  inblooaof  Henry  Brereton. 
Esq.,  each  read  twice— a  first  and 
second  time. 

Bin  against  fraudulent  gifts  to 
ftYoid  dilapidations,  read  a  first  time. 

Bill  for  the  restitution  in  blood  of 
Bir  Thomas  Wyat.  Knt.,  and  bill  for 
tiie  severance  of  the  counties  of 
Huntingdon  and  Cambridge,  each  read 
the  second  time ;  but  not  ordered  to  be 
committed  or  engrossed,  because  sent 
from  tiie  Lords. 

Tuenlay.  22  May. 
Two  bills  of  no  great  moment,  each        Act  for  Porter  and  Greville.  Porter 
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read  once ;  of  which  the  fiiBt,  being  stole  and  married  the  daughter  of 
the  bill  for  John  Tirrell,  Esq.,  was  Tyrell — and  thev  both  made  ulse  con- 
read  a  second  time,  and  oraerea  to  be  veyance  of  the  Lands, 
in^ossed.  Bill  for  archery. 

Two   bills   from   the  Lords— one  Act  from  the  Lords  for  simony,  to 

against  the  untrue  demeanorof  tellers,  be  amended, 

receivers,  treasurers,  and  collectors ;  BUI  for  the  water  of  Welland  to  be 

another  for  treasons  newly  written.  made  navigable. 

Five  bills  sent  to  the  Lords,  of  Bill  for  coming  to  church,  which 

which  one  was  the  bill  for  the  river  came  from   the   Lords,  much   dis- 

of  Welland.  coursed,  and  not  conduaed. 

Bill  for  coming  to  church  and  re-  Bills  for  tellers  and  treasons  sent 

ceiving  the  communion,  ordered  to  from  the  Lords,  to  be  amended, 

be  general.  Bills  for  purveyors  at  Oxford  and 

P.M. — Bill  agunst  taking  any  ffrain  Cambridge, 

or  victual  within  five  miles  of  the  Bill  for  the  Lordsagainst  promoters, 

universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  additions, 

read  a  first  time.  Bill    against  fraudulent  gifts   to 

Bill  against  the  oppression  of  com-  avoid  dilapidation, 

mon  promoters,  brought   from  the  Act  for  the  E.  of  Leicester's  hos- 

Lords.  pital,  passed. 

Four  bills  of  no  great  moment  had  Act  for  the  commission  of  sewers, 

each  one  reading;  of  which  the  first,  to  be  amended, 

being  a  bill  against  fraudulent  nfts  Act  that  the  Queen's  servants  of 

andconveyances  for  defeating  of  diutpi-  check   roll   shall  not  be  returned, 

dation,  and  the  third,  for  sewers,  were  passed, 
each  read  a  second  time,  being  sent 
from  the  Lords. 

Wednesday,  23  May, 

Five  bills  of  no  great  moment  had  Bill  for  pavmg  the  streets  at  St 

each  a  third  reading,  and  passed ;  of  Botolph's  without  Aldgate,  passed, 

which  the  first  was  the  bill  for  the  Act  for  paving  of  Ipswich,  past 

paving  of  the  street  without  Aldgate.  Bill   against   fraudulent   gifts   of 

Bill  that  no  hoy  or  plate  should  deeds  by  lessors  to  defeat  dilapida- 

cross  the  seas,  read  a  second  time,  tions. 

from  the  Lords.  Act  for  bringing  in  to  the  realm 

Two  bills  read  a  third  time,  of  wares  prohibited,  passed, 

which  the  second  was  the  bill  for  re-  Act  that  churches  might  be  served 

moving   the  grammar  school   from  with  good  pastors,  from  the  Lords,  as 

Laughton  to  Gainsborough.  amended,  passed. 

Conference  prayed  by  the  Lords  Bill  for  removing  a  school   from 

touching  the  bills  for  preservations  of  Lawton  to  Geynsbury,  overUirown.  * 

woods,  the  bill  against  vagabonds.  Act  .  .  . 

and    the    bill    for    continuance    ot  Bill  for  co[ming  to  the  church]  .  . 

statutes ;  and  committees  sent  .... 

Three  bills  read  a  third  time  and  Act  for  archerie. 

passed,  of  which  the  second  was  the  Act  for  restitution  in  blood  of  Sir 

bill  for  restitution  in  blood  of  the  Thomas  Wy[att]. 

children  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  Act  for  trial  of  jurors  in  Shrop- 

p.M.^^ix  bOls  of  no  great  mo-  shire  and  Ha[ 

ment  had  each  one  reading ;  of  which  Act  for  trial  of  felonies  in  severall 

the  first,  being  the  bill  for  the  jointure  shires  of  Wales, 

of    Lady   Berkley,    and    the    fifth.  Act  against  promoters  sent  from 

against  taking  any  grain  or  victual  the  Lords. 

within  five  miles  of  the  universities  Bill  that  no  purveyor  shall  inter- 

of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  each  read  meddle,  within  five  miles  of  Oxford 

the    second    time — sent    from    the  and  Cambridge. 

Lords.  Bill  for  tellers  and  receivers,  from 

the  Lords. 
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Thursday,  24  May. 

Bill  against  untrue  demeanours  of       Bill  against  bankrupts,  iiassed. 
tollers,  read  a  second  time — sent  from       Act  uiat  no  hoys  or  plate  shall 
the  Lords.  cross  the  seas. 

Bill  for  sewers  read  a  third  time :  Act  for  reviving  certain  statutes— 
and  proviso  to  the  bill  read  a  third  namely,  tillac^e,  regrating,  woods, 
time ;  and  bill  passed.  atteints,    milcn   kine — to  last   per- 

Bills  against  oankrupts,  and  that  no  petually;  rotherbeasts.  weanlings, 
hoys  or  plate  should  cross  the  seas,  butter,  tillage,  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
each  reaa  a  third  tune,  and  passed.        flsliing,  gaols,   foreign  wares,   oows 

Bill  for  reviving  and  continmng  and  TOWstaves,  grains,  to  continue  to 
statutes  read  a  third  time.  the  end  of  the  next  parliament. 

Bill  from  the  Lords  for  bringing  Act  for  coming  to  church,  sent 
the  river  of  Lee  to  the  north  of  from  the  Lords,  amended  and  re- 
London,  turned. 

Conference  with  the  Lords  prayed  Bill  for  brindng  the  river  of  Lee  to 
touching  amendments  of  the  bill  for    London. 

coming    to    church    and    receiving        Act  for  restitution  in  blood  of  the 
the  communion.  heirs  of  Sir  Henry  Brewerton,  passed. 

Bill  for  not  paying  for  wares  for  Act  for  restitution  of  lands  to 
apparell  without  r^y  money,  ordered  Tyrell,  which  by  false  devise  of  Lode- 
to  oe  rejected.  wick,  Grevell,  and  Porter  were  con- 

Bill  for  carrying  of  leather  beyond  veyed ;  and  the  daughter  of  Tyrell 
the  seas,  rejected.  stolen  away  and  married  to  Porter, 

P.M. — Two  bills  of  no  great  mo-    passed, 
ment  read  each  a  third  time;    of 
which  the  first  was  the  bill  for  the 
reBtitution  in  blood  of  Henry  Brere- 
ton.  Esq. 

Bill  for  maintenance  of  tillage 
ordered  to  be  revived  and  continued. 

Proviso  to  bill  against  regrators 
forestallers  and  ingrossers,  mentioned 
in  the  said  bill  of  revivor,  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Addition  to  the  old  statute  for 
preservation  of  woods,  read  a  second 
time. 

Two  bills  brought  from  the  Lords ; 
one  for  coming  to  church  and  re- 
ceiving the  communion,  the  other  for 
the  severance  of  the  sheriffs  in  the 
counties  of  Bedford  and  Bucks,  and 
conference  requested  touching  the 
bill  acainst  bankrupts. 

Bill  for  reviving  and  continuing  of 
certain  statutes,  passed. 

Friday,  25  May. 

Committee  appointed  to  have  con-  Act  tliat  no  purveyor  of  the  Queen 

ference  with  the  Lords  touching  the  should  take  any  grain  within   five 

bUl  against  fugitives.  miles  of  Cambridge,  ])assed. 

Bill  against  taking  any  grain  or  Bill  for  the  incoiporation  of  Wey- 

victuals  within  five  miles  of  the  city  mouth  and  Mylcoiub. 

of  London,  read  a  third  tiiae,  and  Act   for  severall  sherifl^    m    the 

passed.  severall  coimties  of  Buckingham  and 

Three  bills  brought  from  the  Lords  Bedford,  passed.  This  bill  came  from 

—one  for  the  incorporation  of  the  the  Lords. 

universities — another  fur  the  incor-  Bill  for  the  increase  of  tillage. 
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poratiou  of  Weymouth  and  Melcombe 
Be^ — another  for  the  increase  of 
tillage  and  maintenance  of  tlie  navy — 
with  recommendations  of  the  bill  a£8t 
taking  any  grain  or  victual  within 
five  mileo  of  either  university. 

Conference  with  the  Lords  prayed 
touching  tlie  bill  for  the  twelve  shu^es 
of  Wales  ;  and  report  of  committees 
presented,  touching  the  bill  against 
Dankrupts.    Conunittees  appointed. 

Bill  gainst  taking  grain  or  victual 
witliin  five  miles  of  either  university, 
passed. 

P.M.  Bill  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  havens  of  Plymouth  and  Dart- 
mouth, read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Committee  appointed  to  confer  with 
the  Lords  touching  the  bill  against 
corrupt  presentations. 

Bill  for  the  incorporation  of  Wey- 
mouth and  Melcomo  Regis,  and  bill 
for  the  increase  of  tillage  and  main- 
tenance of  the  navy^  each  twice  read. 

Committee  appomted  [but  here 
the  original  journal  book  breaks  off, 
through  the  negligence  of  Fulk 
Onslow,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  same]. 

Saturday y  26  May. 

Bill  for  the  river  of  Lee  read  a  first       Act  for  the  river  of  Lee  to  be 
time,  and  referred  to  a  committee  to    brought  to  London, 
be  considered.  Bill  for  incorporating  the  universi- 

Bill  a^inst  tellers,  &c.,  read  a  third    ties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  passed, 
time  ana  committed.  Act  for  Southampton  amended  by 

Bill  for  incorporating  the  universi-    the    Lords,    with    a    proviso,    and 
ties,  twice  read.  allowed. 

Bill  touching  the  limitation,  re-        Act  for  incorporating  the  towns  of 
viving,  and  continuing  of  statutes,    Weymouth  and  Melcomb.  passed, 
brou^t  from  the  Lords.  Bill  for  limitation  of  lawyers'  ex- 

Bill  for  uicorporation  of  Weymouth    ces^ive  fees, 
and   Melcomb -Regis,  read  a  third       Act   for   maintenance  of   tillage, 
time,  and  passed.  passed. 

P.M.  Bill  touching  the  limitation  of 
fees  of  counsellers  and  others  towards 
the  law,  which  was  specially  recom- 
mended by  Her  Majesty. 

Conference  requestea  touching  the 
bill  against  fudtives. 

Four  bills  of  no  great  moment  had 
each  one  reading;  of  which  the 
second,  being  the  oill  for  increase  of 
tillage,  and  maintenance  of  the  navy, 
was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Momlay,  28  Maj/. 

Bill  for  the  jomture  of  Lady  Berk-        Bill  for  Lady  Berkeley's  jointure, 
ley,  read  a  third  time,  and  passed.         passed. 
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Provisos  to  the  bill  for  the  river  of 
Lee.  thrice  read  and  passed :  bill  sent 
to  the  Lords. 

Proviso  to  the  bill  for  the  jointure 
of  Lady  Berkeley,  thrice  read,  and 
passed :  bill  sent  up  to  the  Lords. 

Bill  for  John  Tirrell  brought  from 
the  Lords,  with  certain  amendments. 

Conference  with  the  Lords  desired 
touching  the  severance  of  the  sheriffs 
in  the  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex. 
Ordered  that  Siurrey  ana  Sussex  shall 
be  omitted,  if  the  Lords  so  will. 

The  Privy  Councillors  in  the  House 
formed  into  a  committee  to  examine 
into  charges  of  members  having  taken 
fees  for  their  votes. 

P.M.  Bill  for  shooting  in  hand  {pins 
and  harquebuses  read  a  second  tune, 
and  ordered  to  be  ingrossed. 

Bill  against  tellers  brought  from 
the  Lords,  with  a  new  proviso ;  and 
bill  for  the  severance  of  sheriffs  in 
sundry  counties,  Surrey  and  Sussex 
being  left  out 

Bui  for  counsellors'  fees  read  a 
third  time. 

Bill  for  the  river  of  Lee  brought 
from  the  Lords,  with  additions  and 
amendments. 

Committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  bin  for  counsellors'  fees. 

Tuesday,  29  May. 

Bill  of  the  Queen's  pardon  brought 
from  the  Lords. 

Committee  for  examination  into 
charges  of  fees  taken  for  votes  re- 
ported that  no  such  instances  could 
oe  found,  and  Mr.  Norton  honourably 
aoquittea. 

fiill  for  shooting  in  hand  ^uns  and 
haiquebuses,  reaa  a  third  tune  and 
pasMd. 

Bill  for  the  Queen's  pardon,  read. 

P.M.  Bill  for  counselors'  fees  read 
a  third  time  and  passed. 

The  Queen  took  her  seat  in  the 
Upper  House,  Mr.  Speaker  made  his 
oration,  presented  tne  book  of  the 
subsidy,  thanked  Her  Majesty  for  her 
free  pardon,  and  prayed  the  Royal 
Assent  to  tne  bills  t£at  had  passed 
the  houses. 

The  Lord  Keeper  (Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon)  answered  at  large,  from  a  full 
copy  (L  J.) 

Koyal  Assent  dven  to  28  public  & 
13  pnvate  Acts  (L.  J.) 

Dissolution. 

2 


H. 

Bill  for  the  river  of  Lee  to  be 
brought  to  London,  passed. 

Bin lawyers'  fees 

rates  of  rents 

for  respect  of  homage  .  .  . 

Much  ado  about  the  charges  agunst 
certain  members  of  having  received 
fees  for  their  votes — of  which  Mr. 
Norton,  one  of  tlie  burgesses  for 
London,  was  charged  for  the  Cam- 
bridge matter — committee  appointed. 


Bill  for  kiwyers'  excessive  fees, 
passed. 

Act  for  shooting  in  hand  guns, 
passed. 


F  2 
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H. 
Wednesday,  30  May. 

Qeneral  pardon,  read. 

Sir  Walter  Mildinav's  motion.  Mr. 
Qrimstone's  motion  for  the  relief  of 
the  French  church.  £20  collected. 
For  the  good  order  of  Ireland. 
Further  speeches.  The  Speaker's 
address. 

At  5  o'clock  the  Queen  came  to  the 
ujpper  house.  The  Speaker's  oration 
The  Lord  Keeper's  answer.  Reading 
of  the  bills.  The  Lord  of  Burley. 
Bills  delivered  to  Mr.  Spyllman. 
derk  of  the  Parliament.  The  bill  of 
treasons  liaving  been  read,  the  Queen 
stood  up  and  spoke  her  self. 

As  for  the  bills  for  respite  of 
homage  and  the  excessive  lees  of 
lawyers,  the  Queen  would  take  order 
therein. 

Estimate  of  the  number  of  days — 
from  the  2**  of  April  to  30  May-59 
days ;  and  8  days  for  travelling » 67 
days ;  which  at  4*  the  day- ^£13.  88. 

List  of  41  Acts. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  this  discovery  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  owing  to  the  decay  above  referred  to  the  work  is 
imperfect.  The  loss  of  Mr.  BelFs  remarks  on  the  royal 
prerogative  is  particularly  to  be  regretted,  because  the  anony- 
mous journal  of  Sir  S.  D'Ewes  does  not  reach  down  to  this 
date.  Allowing  for  all  losses,  however,  we  have  enough  to 
show  that  the  member  for  Exeter  was  no  marvel  of  diligence 
or  accuracy,  and  that  he  was  not  amongst  the  leading  spirits 
in  those  days  of  dark  intrigue  and  fierce  religious  rancour. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  is  free  from  the  vanity  of  Sir  S. 
D'Ewes,  who  takes  care  to  report  at  full  length  his  own 
pompous  speeches.*  Hoker  was  an  observer  of  moderate 
attention  and  ordinary  intelligence,  preferring  to  record 
trivialities  and  matters  of  form,  rather  than  attempt  to 
compass  great  movements  of  public  thought,  or  high  matters 
of  state.  From  him  we  gain  no  insight  into  the  political 
secrets  of  those  anxious  times.  All  that  can  be  gleaned 
from  his  simple  labours  are  a  few  natural  touches,  serving 
to  till  in  the  details  of  an  historic  drama  which  has  been 
sketched  for  us  by  abler  hands. 

First  among  these  in  point  of  interest  are  remarks  which 
Hoker  mentions  as  having  fallen  from  Queen  Elizabeth 
herself.     At  the  opening  of  the  session,  in  answer  to  the 

•  S<;e  introduction  to  the  Note  Book  of  Sir  John  Northoote.     By  Mr.  A   H. 
A.  Hamilton,  p.  Ivii. 
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Speaker's  address,  the  Lord   Keeper  had  already  expressed 
himself  in  the  following  very  straightforward  terms :  "  Her 
Highness  thinketh  it  not  meet  that  any  should  have  further 
liberty  to  speak  or  talk  in  that  House  of  any  matter  other 
than  which  is  there  to  be  proponed  " — a  very  serious  limita- 
tion indeed  to  freedom  of  debate — "and  that  they  should 
leave  to  talk  rJietoric^j  and  speak  logici ;  to  leave  long  tales, 
which  is  rather  an  ostentation  of  wit  than  to  any  effect ;  and 
to  deal  with  those  things  as  there  were  to  be  proponed,  that 
going  effectually  to  the  matter  they  might  despatch  that  they 
were  sent  for,  and  that  tliey  might  the  sooner  return  home." 
Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  this  exhortation.     What  tlie 
members  were  "  sent  for  "  was  to  pass  a  bill  forbidding  the 
introduction  of  papal  bulls  into  the  country,  in  answer  to  the 
Pope's  recent  excommunication  of  the  Queen;  to  carry  a 
bill  against  treasons,  as  a  check  to  the  plots  of  the  Queen 
of  Scots  and  her  party;  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  attainder  of 
the  rebels  in  the  North,  whose  lands  were  as  yet  not  capable 
of  being  attached  by  the  Crown;  lastly,  to  grant  the  all- 
important  bills  for  the  clerical  and  lay  subsidies,  and  then — 
to  "return  home."     To  the  above  plain-spoken  admonition 
the  Queen  is  reported  to  have  added,  when  rising  to  go  away, 
"She  wished  they  would  be  more  quiet  than  they  were  at 
the  last  time."     The  Commons,  however,  were  very  far  from 
obeying  any  such  injunction.     On  the  very  first  day  a  bill 
was  brought  in  aimed  directly  at  the  Papists  and  Catholic 
peers,  that  every  man  born  and  residing  within  the  realm 
should  on  every  festival  day  go  to  church  on  pain  of  thirty 
shillings,  and   should  receive   the  communion  twice  every 
month.     To  this  bill  a  proviso  that  "gentlemen  should  be 
excepted,"  it  needs  not  to  say,  "  was  much  misliked."    After 
long  contest,  and  much  bandying  to  and  fro,  this  bill  did  not 
pass.     The  whole  session  of  less  than  two  months  was  a 
continual  exhibition  of  loquacity  by  the  Commons,  and  of 
impatience  on  the  part  of  Her  Highness.  The  most  animated 
discussions  were  those  on  matters  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
and  on  the  discipline  and  staUts  of  the  clergy.     Books  of 
religion  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  were 
ordered  to  be  brought  into  the  House  and  considered,  the 
upshot  of  the  whole  being  that  the  seven  bills  that  were 
prepared  on  the  subject  were,  as  Sir  S.  D'Ewes'  Journal  has 
it,  "  all  in  the  issue  dashed  by  Her  Majesty,  persuaded  unto 
it,  as  it  should  seem,  by  some  sinister  counsel."     On  one 
occasion  (1st  May)  a  message  came  from  the  Queen,  that 
"  concerning  rites  and  ceremonies,  she  being  supreme  head  of 
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of  the  Church,  would  consider  thereof  as  the  case  should 
require." 

Shortly  before  this  (20th  April),  when  the  bill  against 
fugitives  beyond  the  seas  being  discussed,  Mr.  Wentworth 
took  occasion  to  inveigh  against  certain  members  who  had 
informed  the  Queen  untruly  of  a  proceeding  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  House.  One  in  particular  he  denounced 
as  "  a  flatterer,  a  liar,  and  a  naughty  man."  This  turned  out 
to  be  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  who  would  have  spoken  in  self- 
defence,  but  "  had  the  denial  three  times  "  by  the  House. 

The  strongest  measure  of  the  session  was  the  ordering  of 
Mr.  Strickland  to  keep  his  house  for  bringing  in  a  bill  for 
the  reformation  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  This  was 
on  Easter  Monday,  the  16th  of  April.  On  Friday  a  motion 
was  made  on  his  behalf  in  the  House ;  and  on  Saturday  he 
was  once  more  in  his  place.  The  Queen  had  prudently  given 
way,  and  the  House  testified  their  satisfaction  by  immediately 
appointing  Mr.  Strickland  on  a  Committee. 

On  this  same  Saturday,  the  21st  of  April,  the  Queen  sent 
to  say  that  "  considering  the  hot,  dry,  and  contagious  time," 
they  had  better  leave  private  matters,  and  proceed  to  such  as 
were  of  avail.  On  the  following  Monday,  the  23rd,  came 
Mr.  Bell's  speech  on  the  royal  prerogative,  which  seems  to 
have  given  high  offence.  To  the  Queen  indeed,  unlike  her 
grandfather,  Henry  VII.,  who  always,  as  we  are  told,  re- 
spected the  right  of  discussion,  freedom  of  debate  was  simply 
an  intolerable  impertinence. 

At  lenj^th,  on  Tuesday,  the  29th,  or,  according  to  Hoker,  on 
Wednesday,  the  30th  of  May,  the  session  of  little  over  nine 
weeks  was  brought  to  a  close.  On  the  last  day  Sir  Walter 
Mildmay  made  a  motion  expressive  of  peace  and  amity,  and 
trusted  that  no  advantage  would  be  taken  of  any  words  spoken. 
Mr.  Grimstone  followed  to  the  like  effect,  making  a  col- 
lection for  the  French  Church,  which  amounted  to  thirty 
pounds,  and  hoping  "  that  the  Queen  might  be  moved  for  the 
recovery  of  Ireland  into  good  order,  whereby  a  gain  would 
grow  to  her,  and  an  ease  to  all  her  subjects,  towards  which 
her  subjects  gladly  would  contribute  of  their  goods  another 
subsidy" — a  tempting  bait.  This  conversation  was  continued 
by  Norton,  Gilbert,  and  the  Lord  Deputy,  and  well  liked  by 
the  whole  House ;  and  the  Speaker  then  gave  them  a  final 
address.  The  last-mentioned  details  are  entirely  furnished  by 
Hoker.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  the  Queen  came  down  to 
the  Upper  House.  The  Speaker  attended  at  the  bar,  and  made 
his  oration,  which  is  rather  more  fully  given  in  Hoker  than 
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in  Sir  S.  D'Ewes.  The  Lord  Keeper  then  answered.  In  this 
speech  some  hard  rebukes  were  administered.  The  Houses 
were  told  that  amongst  them  there  was  a  sort  of  men, 
"  arrogant,  audacious,  and  presumptuous,"  who  had  dared  to 
reason  on  the  Queen's  prerogative,  contrary  to  her  will  and 
pleasure.  They  had  spoken  also  on  subjects  which  should 
first  have  been  debated  in  the  convocation  and  by  the 
bishops,  and  not  by  them.  These  therefore  that  so  auda- 
ciously and  arrogantly  had  dealt  in  such  matters  might  not 
look  to  receive  further  favour  than  by  the  statutes  of  the 
realm  was  ordained. 

This  harangue  ended,  the  bills  began  to  be  read,  whereof 
two  were  brought  to  the  Queen.  She  having  perused  them, 
called  the  Lord  of  Burleigh  to  her,  and  after  they  had  talked 
awhile,  the  bills  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Spyllman,  and  then  he  returned  to  his  place,  and 
there  one  of  the  said  bills  was  read,  which  was  the  bill  of 
treasons.  Then  the  Queen  stood  up,  and  spake  herself  as 
followeth :  "  In  this  Parliament,  it  was  shewed  us  of  a  biU 
devised  for  our  safety  against  treasons,  whereof  when  we  had 
the  sight,  it  liked  us  not ;  nevertheless  being  persuaded  by 
our  counsel  of  the  necessity  thereof,  and  that  it  was  for  our 
safety,  we  were  contented  the  same  should  proceed.  This 
bill  being  brought  into  the  Lower  House,  some  one  learned 
man  did  put  to  the  same  another  bill  additional,  which 
stretched  so  far  that  others  might  unawares  be  entrapped  full 
much  against  our  good  will  and  pleasure.  And  this  being 
brought  unto  us,  we  misliked  it  very  much  .  .  .  being  not  of 
the  mind  to  olffer  extremity  or  injury  to  any  person  ;  for  as 
we  mind  no  harm  to  others,  so  we  hope  none  will  mind  unto 
us.  And,  therefore,  reserving  to  every  his  right,  we  thought 
it  not  good  to  deal  so  hardly  with  anybody  as  by  that  bill 
was  meant"  And  so  when  she  had  said  her  mind,  the  bill, 
"  which  indeed  was  amended  before,"  was  allowed.  "  As  for 
the  bill  of  respite  of  homage,  whereof  the  Commons  find 
themselves  so  much  grieved,  as  also  the  excessive  fees  of  the 
lawyers,  her  Majesty  will  in  time  see  the  reformation,  and 
take  order  therein." 

For  this  "  Queen's  speech,"  and  the  other  particulars  of  the 
occasion,  we  are  indebted  wholly  to  Hoker.  The  speech 
deserves  some  attention.  The  Queen  seems  to  have  been 
desirous  to  take  credit  for  clemency,  in  tempering  the  severity 
of  a  law  which  had  been  prepared  by  some  over-zealous 
courtier.  We  may  make  very  sure,  nevertheless,  that  Eliza- 
beth's sagacity  had  as  much  to  do  with  this  concession  as  her 
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compassion  or  her  sense  of  justice.  Hoker's  observation  to 
the  effect  that  the  bill  had  been  "amended  before"  seems 
merely  to  mean  that  the  necessary  erasure  consequent  on  the 
Queen's  decision  had  been  already  made,  and  did  not  require 
to  be  effected  there  and  then  ;  it  does  not,  we  hope,  mean  to 
impute  any  insincerity  to  the  Queen. 

Amongst  the  curious  incidents  of  the  session  was  the  affair 
of  Thomas  Long,  one  of  the  burgesses  for  Westbury.  Sir  S. 
D'Ewes  relates  that  this  person,  "  being  a  very  simple  man, 
and  of  small  capacity  to  serve  in  that  place,"  had  that  day 
confessed  in  court  that  he  gave  to  Anthony  Garland,  Mayor 
of  Westbury,  and  to  one  Wats,  of  the  same  town,  the  sum  of 
four  pounds,  "  for  that  place  and  room  of  burgeship."  For 
this  offence,  the  Mayor  and  the  other  were  ordered  by  the 
House  to  repay  the  £4  to  Long,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
£20  to  the  Queen.  An  order  was  also  given  for  the  com- 
mitment of  Garland  and  Wats  to  the  custody  of  a  serjeant- 
at-arms.  This  is  referred  to  by  Sir  W.  Blackstone  in  his 
Commentaries  (vol.  i.  p.  179)  as  being  the  first  instance  which 
occurs  of  bribery  for  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Then  follows  the 
following  marginal  note  by  Hoker:  "Thomas  Long  was  licensed 
to  depart  home,  but  immediately  after  he  was  sent  to  Bride- 
well, and  on  Whitsun  eve,  the  2nd  of  May,  was  set  upon  the 
pillory  in  Cheapside  for  his  seditious  words,  viz.,  that  the 
Queen  should  be  dead,  which  he  aflBrmed  that  he,  being  at  the 
IJuke  of  Norfolk's  house,  was  told  by  one  of  the  servants, 
and  desired  to  communicate  to  others." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  document,  immediately  before  the 
list  of  acts  passed,  is  another  very  interesting  entry ;  namely, 
Hoker's  estimate  of  the  number  of  days  he  had  served  the 
constituency,  including  his  journeys  to  London  and  back,  and 
the  whole  amount  of  his  emolument  at  a  regular  rate  of  pay- 
ment i)er  day.  He  states  that  the  session  was  opened  on  the 
2nd  of  April,  which  agrees  with  the  official  account;  and 
that  it  was  dissolved  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  of  May, 
whereas  the  other  journals  all  say  tliat  the  dissolution  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  the  29th.  Thus  Hoker  makes  out  59  days 
of  sitting  instead  of  58.  Moreover  he  counts  in  all  the 
Sundays,  and  other  days  on  which  the  House  did  not  sit, 
which  were  Wednesday,  3rd  of  April,  and  Easter  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  April. 
On  Easter  Monday,  however,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  on  the  bill  against  the  Corporation  of  the 
Merchants  of  Bristol.  So  that  his  charge  per  diem  must  be 
looked  upon  as  a  provision  for  his  maintenance — his  lodging 
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and  dietary.  The  sum  he  charged  was  48.  a  day  ;*  and  he 
sets  down  four  days  for  his  journey  to  London,  and  four  for 
his  return — altogether  67  days — thus  bringing  up  his  charge 
against  the  Corporation  to  £13  8s.,  which  is  perhaps  equiva- 
lent to  £70  or  £80  at  the  present  day,t  for  a  service  of  one 
month  and  twenty-seven  days,  or  to  a  rate  of  between  £400 
and  £500  a  year. 

The  results  of  the  labours  of  the  session  were  41  statutes ; 
28  (29)  public,  and  13  (12)  private.  Amongst  the  former 
were  two  of  the  very  highest  importance — one  the  statute 
relating  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Church,  or  as  it  is  called, 
"An  Act  for  the  IVIinisters  of  the  Church  to  be  of  sound 
Religion,"  being  the  13  Eliz.  c.  12,  whereby  every  ecclesi- 
astical person  is  required  to  declare  his  assent  to,  and  sub- 
scribe the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England — the  other,  the 
statute  against  fraudulent  conveyances,  the  13  Eliz.  c.  5, 
which  is  quoted  daily  in  our  courts  of  law,  and  is  so  general 
in  the  extent  of  its  application  as  to  be  commonly  referred 
to  as  "  the  Statute  of  Elizabeth,"  par  excellence.  This  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Lords,  and  sent  down  to  the  Commons. 

The  political  measures  already  referred  to  were,  the  Treasons 
Act,  the  Act  against  the  Importation  of  Bulls  from  Rome, 
and  the  Act  for  the  Attainder  of  the  Rebels  in  the  North.  Of 
scarcely  less  general  importance  were  the  Acts  respecting 
Bankrupts,  Usury,  J  Frauds  upon  Rights  to  Dilapidations, 
Navigation,  and  Leases  of  Benefices. 

*  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  that  is  to  say,  about  1370,  the  amount  allowed 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  knight  of  a  shire  was  four  shillings  a  day ;  and  for 
1  citizen  or  burgess*  two  shillings ;  and  so  had  been  **  for  time  out  of  mind." — 
CoKB,  4  In$t,t  p.  46.  Thopay  of  the  latter  had  thus  become  doubled  in  the 
course  of  two  centuries.  The  method  of  assessing  and  levying  payments  for 
the  "wages"  of  knights  of  the  shire  was  regulated  by  statute  in  1388  and  1444. 

t  "The  Parliamentary  representatives  were  at  thisperiod  (1296),  and  long 
afterwards  paid  by  their  constituents ;  and  many  of  the  boroughs,  in  conse- 
quence of  tne  pressure  of  this  expense,  sought  to  be,  and  were,  relieved  from 
exercising  the  elective  franchise.  The  celebrated  Andrew  Marvel,  a  man  of 
■tern,  uncompromising  integrity,  was  the  last  Parliamentary  representative 
who  received  pay  from  his  constituents.  He  died  in  1676,  member  for  Hull, 
of  which  he  had  lieen  for  20  years  a  representative."— Lkwis,  Rrpjettentatite 
JiUtory,  page  1 1 .  Hoker,  in  an  unpublished  tract  of  his,  bound  up  in  the 
same  volume  as  this  Diary,  called  "The  order  of  kepeinge  of  a  Parliament  yn 
these  dayes,"  has  the  following  note  on  this  subject: — "The  chardgs  yn 
tymes  past  was  xiijs  a  day  "  'to  the  knyghts  and  citesens),  "  and  xs.  a  day 
to  the  burgesses  of  everie  soverale  place ;  allowenge  them  from  the  first  day 
of  theire  goings  from  home  towaros  the  P'lament  and  to  the  last  day  the 
come  home,  and  theiens,  to  journey  at  xx*'<:  myles  the  day  yn  the  wynter, 
and  xxvi.  myles  yn  the  somer ;  but  now  it  is  accordinge  to  the  rate  apoynted 
by  the  statute  " 

X  **  In  1646  the  taking  of  interest  for  money  was  made  legal  in  England, 
and  the  rate  was  fixed  at  ten  per  cent  lliis  Act  was  repealed  in  the  year 
1552,  but  it  was  re-enacted  in  Ihll,"— Gilbert  on  Bankingy  p.  20. 
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The  reason  why  "  howeys "  or  "  hoys  "  were  forbidden  to 
cross  the  seas,  was  probably  in  order  to  supplement  the  Act 
"  against  fugitives,"  forbidding  suspected  persons  to  escape  to 
the  continent^  carrying  with  them  very  often  plate  and  vest- 
ments which  had  been  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  services. 

Amongst  the  most  antiquated  pieces  of  legislation  was  the 
Act  for  Caps,  explained  by  Hoker  as  a  bill  that  every  man 
not  spending  twenty  marks  (£13  6s.  8d.,  now  perhaps  about 
£80)  a  year,  and  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  to  wear 

every  holy  day  a  knitt^n  wool  cap,  on  pain  of ;♦  the 

amount  of  the  fine  being  left  to  be  tilled  in. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  Universities  is  shown  by 
two  statutes,  one  for  their  incorporation,  the  other  to  prevent 
any  of  the  Queen's  purveyors  from  dealing  within  five  miles 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

The  Act  enabling  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  found  a  hospital, 
and  the  bringing  of  the  river  Lee  to  London,  are  among  the 
incidents  of  this  year. 

Finally  came  the  subsidies  granted  by  the  clergy  and  the 
temporal ty,  the  necessity  for  which  formed  the  main  induce- 
ment for  summoning  a  parliament  at  alL 

The  principle  on  which  private  were  distinguished  from 
public  Acts  is  not  very  easy  to  see.  Amongst  the  private 
bills,  however,  none  was  more  important  than  that  relating  to 
Bristol  The  Merchant  Adventurers  of  that  city  to  Russia 
had  obtained  from  Queen  Mary,  in  1556,  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration, consisting  of  four  consuls,  and  twenty-four  assist- 
ants ;  the  celebrated  Sebastian  Cabot,  who  was  born  in  Bristol, 
of  Genoese  parents,  being  the  first  governor.  This  charter 
was  confirmed  by  statute  in  the  eighth  year  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. The  present  measure  was  for  dissolving  this  corpora- 
tion, the  reasons  for  the  proceeding  being  very  pithily  given 
by  Mr.  Young,  of  Bristol  He  showed,  first,  the  loss  to  the 
Queen  of  her  custom ;  then,  the  private  monopoly  wrought 
and  occasioned  by  the  merchants,  the  controversies  which 
had  ensued  by  this  means  amongst  them,  and  the  subtle 
means  whereby  the  statute  was  procured,  without  consent  of 

*  The  form  which  this  statute  reaUy  took  was  as  follows :  '*  Every  person 
above  the  age  of  seven  years  shaU  wear  upon  thu  Sabbath  and  Holiday  fun- 
less  in  the  Tune  of  their  Travels  out  of  their  Towns,  Hamlets,  &o.)  upon  tneir 
Head,  a  Cap  of  Wool  knit,  thicked,  and  dressed  in  England,  made  within  this 
Realm,  and  only  dressed  and  finished  by  some  of  the  Trade  of  Cappers,  upon 
Pain  to  forfeit  for  every  Day  not  wearing.  Three  ShiUings  Four  Pence; 
Except  Maids,  Ladies,  Gentlewomen,  Noble  Personages,  and  every  Lad, 
Knight,  and  Gentleman  of  twenty  Marks  Land,  and  their  Heirs,  and  such 
as  have  bom  Office  of  Worship  in  any  City,  Borough,  Town,  Hamlet,  or 
Shire ;  and  the  Wardens  of  the  Worshipful  Companies  of  London."  Thii 
Act  waa  repealed  by  the  89  Eliz.  c.  18,  sec.  46. 
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the  mayor  or  commonalty  of  the  city.  The  danger  of  pro- 
posing the  dissolution  lay  in  the  possible  infringement  of  the 
prerogative  which  might  be  incurred  by  its  being  entertained 
in  the  Commons.  It  was  passed  nevertheless.  The  Act  for 
Southampton  was  a  confirmation  of  letters  patent  granted 
to  the  town,  touching  the  importation  of  malmseys  and  other 
sweet  wines,  by  strangers.  The  Act  "  for  Tyrrell "  reveals  a 
story  respecting  the  stealing  away  of  Tyrrell's  daughter,  and 
her  marriage  to  one  Porter,  accompanied  by  certain  false  con- 
veyances of  the  lands  of  Tyrrell,  in  which  persons  named 
Lodewyke  and  Grevell  took  part,  to  remedy  which  wrong 
the  statute  was  passed.  In  like  manner  a  bill  became  law 
whereby  William  Newington,  Esq.,  was  relieved  in  respect  of 
frauds  practised  on  him,  and  confessed  by  Henry  Sacheverell. 
Another  measure,  prompted  by  the  reaction  of  Protestant 
feeling,  was  the  restitution  in  blood  of  the  children  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt.  The  Act  for  making  the  river  Welland,  in 
Lincolnshire,  navigable  as  far  as  Stamford  is  not  noticed  by 
Allen  in  his  History  of  Stamford  (ii.  321).  The  Act  for 
Lostvnthiel  was  merely  to  cause  all  statutes  and  recogni- 
zances acknowledged  before  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  to  be  of 
force  and  effectual  in  law. 

So  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  statutes  which  were 
passed  have  been  necessarily  omitted,  that  a  very  brief  refer- 
ence must  suffice  for  some  of  the  more  remarkable  legislative 
attempts  which  failed.  First,  there  were  the  bills  for  religion, 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  Amongst  the  most 
bitter  of  the  grievances  of  the  Commons  were  the  fines  for 
respite  of  homage,  and  the  dispensations  which  were  issued 
from  the  Court  of  Arches  from  fines  imposed  by  the  temporal 
conrts.  Bills  to  abate  these  evils  were  diligently  prosecuted ; 
but  the  former  was  rejected  by  the  Queen  herself,  when  the 
royal  assent  was  given  to  other  bills — as  was  also  a  bill 
against  the  excessive  fees  of  lawyers — and  the  bill  against 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  dispensations  also  failed. 

A  bill  against  exactions  in  Wales,  called  "comothe," 
related  apparently  to  some  tax  which  was  levied  in  certain 
districts  of  the  Principality.* 

A  bill  against  the  wearing  of  great  "  hosen,"  "  hossen,"  or 
"  bosses,"  was  overthrown  in  the  Lords. 

*  Comote,  which  is  an  English  rendering  of  the  Welsh  "  oymwd,"  signi- 
fied, in  its  later  meaning,  a  division  of  a  cantrev,  corresponding  to  a  wapen- 
take, which  in  some  counties  is  a  section  of  a  hundred.  Probably  an  earlier 
rigniflcation  was  a  court  of  justice,  as  the  word  is  conjectured  to  be  derived 
from  **cy  "  and  "mwd,"  a  "common  roof."  There  was  a  "cymwd**  court, 
and  a  "cantrev'*  court.  See  Ancient  Laws  of  Walei,  by  Thorpe,  vol.ii,  tu&.«KA« 
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On  the  21st  April  occurs  a  most  singular  entry.  "  Also  a 
bill  of  devise  intituled  '  The  common  relief  for  every  person 
at  his  death  to  give  his  best  garment  to  the  bank  appointed.' " 
The  only  notice  corresponding  to  this  in  Sir  S.  D'Ewes  is  the 
following,  under  the  same  date — "  The  bill  for  the  erection  of 
seven  banks  or  stocks  of  money  was  read  the  first  time." 
Nothing  is  heard  for  a  long  time  after  this  of  any  further 
attempt  to  introduce  the  science  and  practice  of  modern 
banking. 

Several  bills  which  failed  in  this  session  came  to  maturity 
in  subsequent  parliaments.  Such  was  the  bill  against  vaga- 
bonds, which  in  the  session  of  the  following  year,  1572,  took 
the  following  frightful  shape :  "  A  Vagabond  above  the  age  of 
fourteen  years  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  grievously  whipped  and 
burned  through  the  Gristle  of  the  right  Ear  with  a  hot  Iron 
of  the  Compass  of  an  Inch,  unless  some  credible  Person  will 
take  him  into  Service  for  a  Year.  And  if  being  of  the  Age 
of  eighteen  Years  he  after  do  fall  again  into  a  roguish  life,  he 
shall  suffer  Death  as  a  felon,  unless  some  credible  Person 
will  take  him  into  Service  for  two  years.  And  if  he  fall  a 
third  time  into  a  roguish  life,  he  shall  be  adjudged  a  Felon." 
This  statute  was  repealed  in  1593. 

Such  also  was  the  bill  for  jeofails,*  which  became  an  Act 
in  the  18th  of  Elizabeth. 


HOKER'S  JOURNAL. 

Fo.  la.     2d  April, 

On  m[on]ed[a]y  the  ij  of  a[prill  the  first 

da]y  of  the  pla[ment]  the  Queues  ma^*®  about  xij  of  the  clock 

fro[m]  whytha[ll]  unto  Westminster  beinge 
attended  &  accompanyed  w^**  all  the  bisho[ps]  &  lords  of  the 
realme  yn  theire  plament  robes  her  highnes  rydyng  in  a 
wagon  rychely  apparelled  &  adorned  The  same  day  Doctore 
Sandes  byshop  of  London  preached  before  her  his  theme  was 
Tim[et]e  deum  et  servit[e]  ei  in  veritate:  Samuel  12:  upon 
w^  text  his  dyscourse  was  how  that  religion  is  cheffe[ly]  to 
be  sought  in  virtue  &  trewth  &  that  princes  w%ut  it  coud 
not  well  rule  nor  govern,  and  that  princes  ought  to  directe 
theire  doings  in  trew  religion  &  to  governe  th[eir]  people  yn 

*  ** Mistakes"  (in  pleading)  **are  also  effectually  helped  by  the  statutes 
of  amendment  and  jeofaiUy  so  caUed,  because  when  a  pleader  perceives  any 
slip  in  the  form  of  his  proceedings,  and  acknowled>;es  such  error  {jeofaiU), 
he  is  at  liberty  by  those  statutes  to  amend  it ;  which  amendment  is  seldom 
actuaUy  made,  but  the  benefit  of  the  acts  is  attained  by  the  court's  overlook- 
ing the  exception."—^/.  Comm.,  £d.  of  1844,  iii.  407. 
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trewth  eqiiitie  &  justice.  This  srmon  ended  her  ma**®  went 
to  the  higher  howse  where  the  Lord  Keper  made  an  oration 
the  same  toochinge  specially  three  poynts  Trew  religio[n] 
the  goverment  of  the  prynce  &  the  dutefullness  of  the 
subjects,  concluding  yn  the  ende  that  the  necessitie  of 
the  prynce  was  greate  w^**  by  the  subjects  was  to  be  con- 
sydered:  for  as  the  synowes  do  conioyne  &  knytt  the 
members  of  the  bodye  together  &  w%ut  theyme  the  body 
cannot  be  even  so  money  beinge  as  the  synowes  to  conioyne 
&  meanteane  the  necessitie  &  state  of  the  comon  welth  the 
prynce  cannot  be  w*^out  it.  This  oration  ended  the  lower 
howse  was  willed  to  assemble  thyme  selffs  together  &  to 
chose  vnto  theyme  selifs  a  speker  &  to  present  him  the 
thurseday  folowinge :  b[ut]  the  Queue  shortned  the  tyme  & 
apoynted  the  wenesdaye.     Then  the  lower  howse  assembled 

thejnm  selffs  &  emonge  others  made  choyse  of  Sgeunt  wraye 
to  be  the  speker  And  then  the  court  was  adioumed  vntyll 
the  wenesday  folowinge  at  one  of  the  clock  at  afternone,  but 
before  this  tyme  whyles  the  srmon  was  at  westmynster  the 
lower  howse  was  assembled  &  ev[e]r[ie]  man  there  beinge 
was  sworne  to  the  Queue  as  also  order  taken  that  [n]one 
sholde  enter  yn  to  that  howse  being  of  that  companye  oneles 
he  were  sworne  vpon  payne  &c.  The  L.  Ademyrall  S"" 
ffrancys  Knolls  S'  Ralff  Sadler  and  S'  waiter  myldemay 
takyn  every  manes  othe 

Fo.  lb,     4  April, 

[Quen]es  ma**® 

ynge  yn  .  .  .  .  the  lordes  came  &  [pre]sented  v[nto] 
.  .  .  .  Spe[ker]  havinge  donne  his  dutefuU  obeysance  & 
made  [hijs  [o]racion  declaringe  how  that  accordinge  to  the 
comandeiht  geven  on  moneday  past  the  lower  howse  had 
made  chose  of  a  Speker  &  [ha]d  opaynted  him  but  forasmiche 

as  he  wanted  the  lernyng  gravitie  know[ledge]  &  experience 
as  ought  to  be  yn  suche  a  rome  &  pl[ace]  and  that  there  was 
good  ch[o]yse  of  othere  miche  more  meete  &  fytt  c[hoys]e  yn 
that  howse  then  was  he,  that  the[r]for  it  wol  playse  her 

h[ig]hnes  to  commde  the  saide  howse  to  assemble  theym 
selffs  &  to  m[ake]  choyse  of  some  better  &  more  meter  man. 
To  this  the  L.  chuncelor  awnswered  that  the  Quenes  ma**®  had 
had  good  tryall  of  his  knoledge  wysedome  &  lernyng  & 
therefor  wold  not  dyscredytt  him  of  that  w*'*^  she  knew  to  be 
yn  him  and  further  forasmiche  as  so  many  wyse  expert  & 

greate  men  had  vpon  good  consideracons  made  choyse  of  him 


I 
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she  wold  not  so  fmstirate  and  dyscredytt  their  doings,  and 
therefor  willed  him  to  go  forthwards  &  not  to  refuse  to 
take  that  charge  upon  him.     Then  begynneth  the  Speker  his 

oracon,  proving  that  Lawe  was  the  mayntennce  of  all  realmes 
kingedomes  and  comon  welthes :  The  Lawe  was  doble  thone 
of  religion  &  thother  of  comon  welthe.  Of  Religion  the 
prynce  was  the  cheflfe  protector  &  governore  yn  his  owne 
realme  and  no  foregn  potentate,  as  by  sundry  examples  & 
histories  of  the  Lande  was  to  be  proved :  firat  of  Lucius  the 
first  christian  Kinge  of  this  Lande  who  of  his  owne  authoritie 
brought  yn  &  established  christian  religion  w^in  this  Lande 
lyke  the  conqueror  buyld  the  abbey  of  battell  placed  monks 
in  it  and  gave  great  pryvelegs  vnto  it  never  asking  leave  or 
seeking  to  the  pope  for  the  same  Kinge  Henry  the  iij*^.  made 
a  lawe  that  who  so  ever  dyd  seeke  for  sentence  of  excoicacon 
at  the  see  of  rome  shold  dye  for  it:  by  w**  examples  it 
appereth  that  the  Kings  of  this  realme  were  thonely  and  sole 
governors  of  the  same  yn  causes  of  Eeligion:  The  lawes  of 
comon  welthe  stode  either  yn  armmes  or  yn  peax:  w^  too 
poynts  when  he  had  at  full  dyscoursed  he  made  an  ende. 
Then  the  L.  Keper  made 

[a]wns[er] 

[pryvejlegs  cu8to[m8]  &  lyberties 

.     .     .     yn  times  past  they  .     .     yed :  nam[ely] 

first  that  everie  of  that  howse  might  h[ave  fre]e  access  for 
selfiF  &  his  men  to  the  saide  plament  and  that  none  of 
they[ra]  might  be  molested  vexed  or  sorried.  Secondarily 
that  every  man  myght  have  free  speeche  &  w%ut  inter- 
r[up]tion  or  troble  to  speke  his  mynde  freely.  Thirdly  that 
if  he  comyng[  .  .  ]yn  any  messag[e]  to  her  highnes  shold  be 
mystaken  &  speke  any  thing  otherwyse  than  yn  his  comys- 
sion  that  it  might  [n]ot  b[e]  taken  to  the  worst  nor  any 
advantage  to  be  had  thereof.  To  the  first  the  L.  chuncelor 
awnswereth  that  everie  m[an]  there  came  to  the  makinge  & 
devysinge  of  good  lawes  and  theref[or]  none  there  coude  or 
ought  to  make  breache  of  any  lawes  wheref  [or]  if  any  man 
beinge  yn  debt  dyd  procure  him  selfiF  to  be  of  that  howse  to 
thende  to  dyflTer  his  credytors  it  were  unreasonable  that  any 
suche  pryveleg  shold  be  grunted.  To  the  ij*^.  that  her  highnes 
thinketh  it  not  meet  that  any  sholde  have  further  lybertie  to 
speke  or  talke  yn  that  howse  of  any  matter  other  then  that 
w**  is  there  to  be  proponed  and  that  they  sholde  leave  to  talk 
rhetoric^  and  speke  logid  to  leave  longe  tales  w**  is  rather 
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an  ostentacon  of  wytt  then  to  any  efiTecte  &  to  deall  w*** 
these  things  as  there  were  to  be  proponed:  that  goinge 
effectually  to  the  matter  they  might  dyspatche  that  they 
were  sent  for  &  that  they  might  the  souner  returne  home  to 
the  third  the  Quene  vnderstode  well  of  his  wysedome 
gravitie  &  lemyng  &  that  she  mystrust  not  of  any  suche 
symplicitie  to  be  yn  him  but  if  it  sholde  so  come  to  passe 
she  wolde  beare  therw***.  This  doune  the  Quene  arose  wish- 
inge  they  wolde  be  more  quiet  then  they  were  at  the  last 
tyme.  Then  the  lower  howse  repayred  agayn  to  the  howse 
where  there  was  redd  a  byll:  that  every  man  borne  & 
lesyding  w***in  this  realme  sholde  on  every  festywall  day 

repaire  to  the  church  to  the  dyvine  srvice  vpon  payne  of 
xxx"^.  and  that  one  yn 

pish  churche  &  once 

pon     ....     forfeyte  of ecepts 

his  lyfif : 

half  [e  t]hereof to  the 

.  .  .  .  so  the  howse  arose  &  depted  takinge  order  that 
who  soever  came  after  the  momyng  praier  sholde  for  everie 
tyme  pay  iiii*^. 

6  April. 

On  Thurseday  the  howse  beinge  assembled  it  was  th[ou]g[ht] 
good  that  everie  burgesse  sholde  be  called  by  [namje  because 
it  semed  that  the  howse  beinge  very  full  there  [wejre  more 
there  then  ought  to  be  And  yn  serch  [mad]e  Tho :  clerk  & 
his  felowe  of  the  ynner  temple  were  founde  to  be  yn  howse 
being  none  of  that  company  wherevpon  they  were  comytted 

to  the  srgunts  warde  &  vpon  saterday  folowenge  were 
dyschardged. 

OAprU. 

On  Fryday  there  was  mocion  made  that  the  bookes  dvised 
for  the  ecclesyasticall  lawe  &  for  religion  as  well  yn  the 
tymes  of  Kinge  Henry  the  viij***  &  of  King  Edward  sholde 
be  brought  yn  to  the  howse  &  for  examyninge  of  which 
books  certeyne  comitties  were  apoynted.  Also  the  byll  for 
comjmge  to  the  churche  was  redd  &  the  same  also  being  yn 
certeyn  poynts  impugned  was  comytted.    Also  a  byll  for 

presrvacon  of  woods  about  London  was  redd  w^  beinge 
enlarged  &  made  generall  was  also  comitted. 

7  April, 

On  saterday  the  books  of  religion  w^  were  yn  the  custodie 
of  mr  norton  were  brought  yn  to  the  howse  &  there  beinge 
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redd  were  lyked  of  namely  the  bill  that  no  man  sholde  be 
Priest  before  he  were  xxiiij  yeres  of  age :  that  none  sholde 
have  a  benefyce  of  xxx^  by  the  yere  onles  he  were  a 
preacher :  that  none  shold  have  ij  benyfycs  oueles  they  were 
both  wMn  XX**  myles  together,  that  none  sholde  be  absent 
from  his  benyfyce  above  iiii**  daies  yn  the  yere,  that  he  shall 
not  sett  his  benyfyce  to  ferme  to  any  man  other  then  to  his 
curat,  that  no  patron  shall  sell  his  advowsion  nor  take  any 
guyft  or  pencion  &c.  w***  many  other  lyke.  Thes  bills  were 
coraitted  &  certeyn  of  the 

liowse     .     .     .     theym to  the  byshops  for 

a  tyme  by  theym  to sholde  meete  them 

to  [s]holde  consi[der]  and  thincke  of 

the  subsidie  for  w**  was  the  [  ] 

called  whose  tale  was  mich  myslyked  nevertheles 

Thresurer  in  bell  m  norton  m  comptroller  fh  pophih  and 
other  [  ]  dyd  aflSrme  that  mocion  to  be  necessarye 

nevertheles  that  a  peticon  myght  be  made  to  the  Quene  for 
the  comons  for  theire  helpe  agayst  promotors  for  despensa- 
cons  for  perveyors  for  collectors  spendinge  the  quenes  money 
&  dyverse  other  lyke  abuses,  and  for  these  poynts  there  were 
coniytties  apoynted  the  bothe  for  drawing  the  booke  of  the 
subsidie  as  also  for  8u[ch]  artycles  as  wherew***  the  comon 
welthe  was  greved. 

9  April. 

On  Moneday  the  ix***  of  Aprill  order  was  taken  that  too  of 
the  howse  shold[e]  be  there  apoynted  to  go  to  the  byshop  of 
London  for  a  precher  w*"  on  everie  momynge  at  vii  of  the 

clocke  sholde  rede  a  lecture  of  iii  qrters  of  an  howre  yn  the 
plament  howse.  Also  a  byll  that  it  sholde  be  highe  treason 
who  so  ever  maytyned  dyvysed  spake  or  wrote  any  evell 
agaynst  the  Quene  her  state  honor  or  dignytie :  And  who  so 
ever  dyd  pretend  any  tytle  [to]  the  Crowne  now  after  her 
dethe  to  be  dishabled  he  &  his  heires  for  ever  &c.  w^  many 
other  artycls.  And  vpon  readinge  of  this  byll  order  taken 
that  no  byll  shold  be  redd  twyse  together  wMn  the  dystunce 
of  three  daies  because  everye  man  sholde  be  advysed  & 
that  warning  shold  before  hand  be  geven  for  the  reedyng  of 
it.  Also  the  byll  comytted  for  comyng  to  the  church  was 
redd  &  the  provyso  that  gentlemen  sholde  be  excepted  was 
myslyked. 

10  April. 

On  Tweseday  the  x*^  of  Aprill  was  redd  a  byll  that  everie 
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man  not  dyspendynge  xx**  marks  by  the  yere  &  above  xiiij 
yeres  of  age  sholde  have  &  were  everie  holy  daye  a  knytt 
woUen  capp  vpon  payne  of 

Also  a  byll  for  the  comyssion  of  sewers  to  contynewe. 

Also  that  the  Justics  of  the  benche  &  comon  pleax  shall 
returne  impaneles  &  Juries  &  everie  sheriff  to  send  vp  a 
booke  of  the  hundred  and  freeholders. 

Also  a  byll  for  the  repeale  for  the  corporacon  of  the 
marchsuits  adventurers  of  brystowe. 

A  byll  for  the  construynge  of  a  brunche  of  a  statute  for 
leases  of  monasteres. 


subsydie  of  iiij'  the  pounde  yn  lands 

'  &  ii*  viii[*^]     .     .     . 

[A  byll]     .     ,     the  8heri[ff]     ....     [Burjgesses  for 

El[      ]  her  no  psons    .     .     .     .     a[  ]nde  to 

[  bujrgesses. 

[A  byll  for]  thassisse  of  weights  measures  &  emong  Inne- 
holders  wp]in  iij  myles  of  London. 

A  byll  for  the  removinge  of  the  schole  from  loug[hton  to] 
gaynsbury  yn  lyncolneshere. 

An  act  for  clothe  workers  of  london. 

An  acte  for  conveyghtincs  made  by  accomptunts  for  [  ] 
lan^  frawdulently  and  decetfully. 

An  act  that  everie  prest  shall  openly  reede  the  publyque 
confession  &  also  not  to  preach  any  false  doctryne  vpon  pajme 
of  deprivacon  oneles  he  do  recant  &c. 

Also  this  day  there  were  xxxv®  of  the  lower  howse 
apoynted  to  meete  w**  xx*^  lords  of  the  higher  howse  to  con- 
suite  of  religion. 

11  April. 

On  Weneseday  the  xi***  of  April  an  byll  for  the  contynuance 
of  the  acte  of  Acton  Burtfell  for  Lustythiall. 

A  byll  agaynst  the  fynes  &  conveighuncs  made  by  ac- 
coumptiints  fraudulentlye. 

An  acte  for  Southampton  for  the  custome  of  mdlemeseys. 

An  acte  that  the  Queues  ordynary  srunts  yn  checke  roll 
shall  not  be  returned  by  any  sheriff. 

An  acte  that  no  advowsons  shalbe  geven  for  terme  of 
yeres  nor  be  soldo  or  geven  for  rewards. 

12  April. 

On  Thurseday  an  acte  for  respecte  of  homage  et  titulo  quo 
ingressus  est.  j 

VOL.  XI.  2  G  I 
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An  act  for  treasons  in  depry  vinge  or  speaking  against  the 
Quenes  ma**®  &c. 

13  April. 

On  Fryday  the  xiij^  of  Aprile  a  byll  passed  the  lords  of 
the  higher  house  was  redd  agaynst  the  thresurers  recevers 
collecters  and  gatheres  of  the  Quenes  moneys,  to  pay  theire 
whole  recepts  after  and  w*Mn  iii  monethes  wamynge :  upon 
[payne  (?)]  of  felonie  oneles  theire  recept  be  vnder  iii®*  *  w** 
felonye  not  to  extende  to  thattente  of  his  children  or  de- 
barreinge  of  the  wyves  dowry. 

An  act  agaynst  usurye. 

An  act  for  the  repeale  of  an  act  made  for  Shrewesburye. 

An  act  agaynst  vagabonds  to  be  felons.  

An  order  for  the  comyttynge  of  the  Corporacon  of  the 
brystowe  marechnts  to  xij®  of  the  howse  of  w^  I  am  one. 

4a.     14  April. 

On  Saterday  a  byll  for  the  false  convey    .... 

A  byll  for  a  schole  to  be  m[  ]  at 

A  byll  for  ref  [  ]     .     .    .     [cer]emonyes    .... 

as  knelyng  t[o]  the  [  ]on  baysinge  &  .  .  .  .  bowses 
cop[es] — surpls  albs  &c. 

A  byll  for  sewers  sent  to  the  lords. 

An  act  agaynst  the  dyspensacons  lycenses  faculties  and 
composacons  &c.  of  the  B.  of  Canterburie. 
A  mocion  for  clercks  convicte. 

16  April.  ^ 

On  moned[a]y  yn  Easter  weke  the  comitties  for  the 
corporacon  of  the  inch[an]ts  of  brystowe,  vz.  m  Comptroller 
S'  nychus  poyns  S'  John  thynne  S'  nychus  amolde  S'  John 
white  m  willih  fleetewode  m  uorton  in  alford  in  hall  of 
yorke  iii  hoker  in  pophih  were  at  Starre  chimber  at  iii  of 
the  clocke  at  aftemon  and  after  longe  dyscoursing  of  the 
matter  it  was  agreed  and  concluded  that  the  counceU  lerned 
w**  the  merchunts  had  brought  w**  them  &  all  others  savinge 
the  comytties  sholde  go  out  of  the  dores  &  they  thought 
good  to  amende  the  biH  yn  certeyn  words  w^  were  somewhat 
sharp  &  to  advertyse  the  howse  for  the  repeale  of  it. 

M**  that  one  in  Strykelande  was  commded  to  his  howse 
for  puttinge  of  a  byll  agaynst  certeyne  ceremonyes  of  the 
churche  about  w*^  there  was  some  busynes  yn  the  howse  for 
his  delyverie. 

19  April. 

On  Thurseday  the  xix^  of  Aprill  a  byll  put  yn  by  the 

•  £300. 
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Londouers  that  all  kentishe  &  Sussex  clothes  to  be  brought 
to  blackwell  hall. 

A  bill  for  the  burgesses  redd  the  ij*^  tyme  &  comitted  the 
same  beinge  apoynted  to  be  dyscoursed  at  the  temple  the 
Saterday  folowinge. 

A  byll  agaynst  vsury  the  ij**  reedinge. 

20  April. 

On  Fryday  the  bill  for  cappers  redd  the  ij*^  tyme. 

A  byU  for  makinge  of  clothes  at  shrewesbury  the  ij 
reedinge. 

A  byll  agaynst  fugitives:  vpon  this  byll  one  wentworth 
toke  occasion  to  speke  &  toochinge  the  lyberties  &  pryveleges 
of  the  howse  inveighed  agaynst  [certeyne  members  of]  the 

howse  that  had  enformed  the  quene  ontrewly  of  a  .  .  . 
mo[c]ion  mad[e]  in  this  howse  by  m  bell  chardg***  the     .     .     . 

to  be trewth  to  hav[e  djysclosed  the  secrets 

.     .     .     .     &  to  have  falsely  enformed  the  Quene  namyng 

flatterer  a  Iyer  &  a  naughtie  man.     This  yn 

thend  [  ]  out  to  be  S'  humfrey  gylbert  for  he  fyuding 

him  self wolde  have  spoken  but  he  had  the 

d[enial]  three  tymes  by  the  howse. 

Also  the  byll  for  comynge  to  the  Churche  red[d]  the  ij** 
Also  this  day  mocion  was  made  for  one  in  Stryke[l]an[de] 
who  puttynge  yn  of  a  byll  to  the  howse  concernynge  the 

rubryks   &     .     .     .     ceremonyes  of    the    comunyon   booke 

w^out  consent  of  the  councell  was  commded  to  kepe  his 
howse  from  Saterday  last  u[nti]ll  this  daye  but  yn  thende 

upon  this  coiacon  it  was  so  ordred  that  the  day  folowiug  he 
came  agayne  to  the  howse. 

21  April. 

On  Saterday  the  byll  for  comynge  to  the  churche  was 
agayne  talked  of  &  the  same  comytted. 

Also  the  byll  of  subsydies  was  redd. 

Also  the  lords  sent  [  ]  to  the  lower  howse  for  a 

company  of  theyme  to  come  to  theyme  w**  was  done  &  they 
then  were  willed  to  prswade  the  howse  to  deale  yn  matters 
of  avayle  &  to  proceed  to  some  ende. 

Also  a  byll  of  devyse  intytuled  The  comon  relefl*  for  every 
pson  at  liis  doth  to  give  his  best  garment  to  the  bancke 
apoynted. 

Also  the  lords  sent  a  byll  for  dyspensacons  bulls  and  other 
instruments  come  from  rome. 

Also  mocion  was  by  them  theu  sent  that  the  Quene  con- 
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sydering  the  hote  dry  &  contagiose  tyme  thought  good  that 
the  howse  shold  leavie  piyvat  matters  &  proceede  to  such  as 
wer  of  avayle  &c. 

23  April. 

On  moneday  the  23  of  aprill  a  byll  was  redd  agaynst 
promoters  but  the  same  beinge  devised  by  theschequer  men 
&  seemynge  yn  efifect  to  geve  a  more  scope  to  theym  then  to 
restrayne  theyme  the  same  was  reiected  &  certeyn  of  the 
howse  apoynted  to  drawe  a  newe  booke  &c.  In  this  byll 
m  bell  spake  mich  of  the  Quenes  prerogative  alledging  that 
the  same  might  &  ought  be  spoken  yn  that  howse :  and  how 

5a. 

that  yn  the  tyme  of  Kinge  Henry  the then 

to  the  [  ]  yorke  f  [  .   .   .  ]  to    ...     . 

f  [      jers  the  same    ....     being comon 

welthe     ....     he  knew    ....    ever  repealed. 

Also  an  acte  from  the  higher  howse  for  bulls  come  and 
sent  from  rome  [w**]  beinge  impfct  was  comitted  to  be 
amended. 

Also  a  byll  agaynst  collectors  of  the  Quenes  monies  w** 
bill  being  [fouude]  n[o]t  to  be  so  full  &  pfect  as  it  ought  to 
be  was  comitted  to  be  amended. 

Also  the  byll  for  repeale  of  the  corporacon  of  the  inchnnts 
of  brystowe  was  comytted  to  be  engrossed. 

24  April. 

On  twesday  the  24  daye  a  byll  for  shiriffs  allowances  for 
the  Justycs  [  .  .  .  ]  the  assysses  dyetts  to  be  made  by  the 
L.  thresurer  chamberleyn  of  theschequer,  &c. 

A  byll  agaynst  vsury. 

A  byll  agaynst  fugityves. 

25  ylpril. 

On  wenesday  the  bill  for  respecte  of  homage. 
The  bill  for  subsidie.  2. 

26  April 

On  thursday  a  byll  agaynst  massyng  prests  goinge  jm 
dysguised  apparell  &  conveighinge  of  money  &  boks  beyond 
the  seas. 

The  bill  agaynst  treasons.  About  this  bill  was  mich 
adoo,  beinge  a  question  made  whether  the  bill  &  the  addycons 
annexed  to  the  same  sholde  be  as  one  byll ;  the  howse  was 
devyded:  and  the  negatyve  pte  was  vi**  xviij"  (138)  & 
thaffirmative  viij**  x"  (170) ;  &  so  the  bylls  were  conioyned. 

This  daye  a  recytall  was  made  of  all  the  bylls  put  yn  to 
the  howse  w^  were  yn  nomber  Ix**  &  then  order  taken  that 
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the  bylls  of  religion  and  then  the  bylls  twyse  redd  sholde  be 
first  dyspatched,  &  for  the  residue  to  be  examyned  &  pvsed 
by  such  as  were  apoynted  comytties,  &  such  as  they  sholde 
[hold?]  good  to  be  redd  to  be  allowed  thothers  to  be  reiected. 

27  Jipril. 

On  fryday  the  27  daye  the  byll  for  vsurie  redd  & 
engrossed. 

A  byll  for  consrvacon  of  an  unyformitie  emonge  the 
clergie,  sent  to  the  lords. 

A  byll  for  Skevington  sent  to  the  lords. 

A  byll  against  popish  prests  dysguysinge  them  selffs,  sent 
to  the  lords. 

A  byll  for  treason,  sent  to  the  lords. 

A  byll  for  respect  of  homage,  comytted. 

6b.     28  April, 

[On  Saterday  the]  28  daye  a  byll  agaynst  ecclesiastycall 

^ons  &c.  not  to  have benefyces 

.     .     .     of  brystow[e  pa]st  &  sent  to  the  lords. 

'A  byll  for  S]hrewsbury  sent  to  the  lords. 

A  byll  agaynst]  fugityves  sent  to  the  lords. 

A  by]ll  agaynst  vsury  sent  to  the  lords. 

^  April. 

On  Moneday  the  30  daie  a  byll  for  the  Justycs  dietts. 

A  byll  for  comynge  to  the  churche.  This  was  agayne 
comitted  to  be  [mad]e  perfect. 

A  byll  for  churches  to  be  srved  w**  meete  &  convenyent 
mynesters. 

1  May, 

On  Tweseday  the  first  of  May  a  byll  for  fynes  and  re- 
coveries. 

An  act  for  the  Justycs  dyetts,  sent  to  the  lords. 

An  acte  for  the  attendure  of  the  Erles  of  Westmorland 
northumberlande  and  others  the  northern  gentlemen,  the 
nomber  of  the  w**  57,  came  from  the  Lords. 

An  act  for  Ires  patents  to  have  a  constat. 

This  day  an  awnswere  came  from  the  Queue  that  concern- 
inge  ryts  &  ceremonyes  she  beinge  supreme  hedd  of  the 
church  wolde  consider  thereof  as  the  case  sholde  require. 

2  May, 

On  Wenesday  a  byll  for  ioyfeyls  &  myspleadinge. 
An  act  that  benefyced  men  shall  not  apoynte  their  benefycs 
to  any  evell  or  symonyacall  vses. 
An  agaynst  promoters. 
An  acte  agaynst  vagabonds. 
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An  act  for  respect  of  homage  apoynted  to  be  brought  yn 
th  next  mornynge. 

3  May. 

On  Thurseday  the  3  daye  a  byll  of  a  braunche  of  a  statute 
made  for  fyshynge  a**  quint  diie  Elisabeth  renewed  &  enlarged 
&  that  all  heweys  for  fishers  shalbe  reduced  to  crosse  sayles. 

An  act  for  assuruncs  of  landes  w**  by  secret  devyses  ar 
conveighed. 

An  act  that  parishe  churches  may  be  provyded  of  good 
pasters  &  mynestres.  About  this  byll  there  was  mich  a  do 
conceminge  the  worde  mynester  &  prest  as  also  very  sharpe 
talk  toochinge  pryvat  men. 

A  byll  of  vsury  brought  from  the  lords  w*^  a  proviso  by 
theym  made  &  the  same  beinge  tbrese  redd  was  confyrmed. 

A  byll  from  the  lords  for  the  legitymacon  of  peregrynn 
the  sone  of  fh  bartewe  &  the  Duches  of  Suflfolke.  This  was 
redd  threse  &  passed. 

A  byll  for  makynge  good  of  patents  exemplyefied  or 
constats  sythens  the  27  of  Henry  the  viij**  to  be  good  yn 
lawe  onles  the  said  patents  were  lawffully  surrendred  & 
cancelled. 

6a  4  May. 

On  fryday  the  4  of  may  a  byll  for  .  .  .  Stawnton. 

A  byll  agaynst  lycenses  &  dyspe[nsa]cons  of  the    .     .     . 

A  byll  for  fynes  &  [recove]ries. 

A  byll  for  comynge  to  the  church,  sent  to    .     .     . 

A  byll  for  respect  of  homage,  engrossed. 

A  byll  for  [enjcrease  of  tyllage  &c. 

A  byll  for  Southampton,  engrossed. 

5  May. 

On  Saterday  v*^  of  may  a  bill  for  the  watercourse  of 
Stamford. 

A  byll  against  the  bishop  of  Canterbury's  dispensacons. 
A  byll  agaynst  vagabonds,  amended. 
A  byll  for  the  atteynture  of  the  rebells  yn  the  northe. 
A  byll  for  respect  of  homags,  past. 

IMay. 

On  Moneday  the  vii^^  of  may  a  byll  agaynst  the  B.  of 

Canterbury's  dyspensacons  redd  the  ij**  tyme. 
A  byll  for  cappers,  past. 
A  byll  for  symonyacall  practyses,  past. 
A  byll  a-^ainst  vagabond,  engrossed. 
A  byll  for  meantenance  of  tyllage,  past. 
A  byll  for  fynes  vouchers  &  recovriyes. 
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A  byll  for  Southampton,  this  was  mich  reasoned  & 
dyfifereride  tyll  the  next  day. 

S  May. 

On  twesday  the  viij^  of  may  a  byll  for  meanetenan^  the 
navye. 

A  byll  for  the  subsidy,  past. 
A  byll  for  Southampton,  past. 

9  May. 

On  wenesday  the  ix^  of  may  a  bill  agaynst  promoters. 

A  bill  for  avoydinge  of  corrupt  presentacous  &  none  to  be 
made  for  yeres  but  for  lyff. 
A  byll  against  bulls. 
A  byll  for  fynes  &  recoverys  past. 

A  byll  agaynst  dyspensacons  of  the  b.  of  Canterbury. 
A  byll  agaynst  tellers. 

10  Map. 

On  Thurday  the  x^  of  may  a  byll  for  the  watercourse 
called  weyland  at  Stamford,  past. 

A  byll  for  thincrease  of  the  navigacon. 

A  byll  lor  woods,  comitted. 

A  byll  for  norff k  &  suffk  to  have  several  shereffs. 

A  byll  for  Acton  burnell  at  lustuthyell. 

65  11  May. 

[On  Fryday  the]  xi***  a  bill  for  collectors  of  the  x***    .     . 

for  periury  of  c[ler]k8  convicte, 

severall  sh severall  sheres 

asors  amended  by  tlie  lords  &  sent  downe. 

[A  by]ll  agaynst  fraudulent  guyfts  feofTements  and  con- 
veighilncs  of  goods  or  lands. 

[A]  byll  for  one  Eodberie  yn  somerset. 

A  byll  agaynst  promoters,  past. 

A  byll  against  corrupt  pres[ent]acons,  past. 

M**  that  on  yeresterday  and  this  day  there  was  mich  adoo 

TrhomAisLon  was  *^^*  Thomas  Lougo  one  of  the  burgesses 
iyoe[nSe]d '  to  *d]^  for  wcstburye  under  the  playne,  and  wher 
ifl^h^^^S^tZ  order  was  taken  that  the  maio'  of  the  same 
^JuwH^of  SiylesSt  ^^uo  and  on[e]  ot[lier]  having  received  iiii^ 
rvon  the  pyUwieyn  of  the  saidc  lougc  sholde  ropayc  the  same 

dmun  word*  t».  that  and  XX*  to  the  Qucue,  and  thobligacon  made 
SSd^^The'^StaiS  to  theym  for  theire  indemnytie  by  l[on]ge 
Sw^ho*^o^c5  to  be  cancelled.  It  was  this  day  ordered 
thasTTantsofthesaide  that  the  savdc  maio  &  his  felowe  to  be  sent 
unto  him  ft  wiued  him  for  by  a  srgcaut  at  armes  &  they  to  be 
toj^  the  same  to  ^j^mitted  to  wardo.    At  aftemone  the  howse 
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sat  also,  and  accordinge  to  an  order  taken  that  on  monedayes 
"weuesedayes  and  frydayes  the  howse  sholde  sytt  as  well  at 
afternones  as  at  the  forenones  for  the  hyring  and  allowinge  of 
pryvat  bylls,  8uid  then  were  redd  as  folowethe 

A  byll  for  pavinge  the  wayes  without  Aldersgate. 

A  byll  for  weyghinge  [a]t  Dorchester. 

A  byll  for  xij  sheres  yn  Wales  to  trye  felonyes. 

A  byll  for  the  havens  yn  d[evo]n  &  cornewall,  this  byU  was 
comitted  of  w**  nomber  1  am  one. 

A  byll  for  cognysaunc*  of  pleas  yn  the  stannery. 

A  byll  for  cordewayners. 

A  byll  for  pavinge  of  Ipswyche. 

12  Jfay. 

On  Saturday  the  xij**  of  may  a  byll  for  ioyfoyls  comitted. 

A  byll  for  collection  of  the  tenth. 

A  byll  for  orderinge  of  tythes  w**  byll  was  reiected. 

14  May. 

On  moneday  the  14  of  may  a  byll  that  noo  pson  to  have 
ij  benefycs  but  a  pcher. 

A  byll  for  false  conveighuncs  of  goodds  and  lands. 
A  byll  for  collectors  of  the  x^**,  past. 
A  byll  for  periurie  of  clerks  convicte  to  be  pardoned  by 
course,  past. 

A  byll  for  acton  burnell  at  Lustuthiall,  past. 

A  byll  agaynst  leases  of  hospy  tails. 

A  byll  agaynst  great  hossen. 

A  byll  for  settinge  of  hopps. 

A  byll  for  wyndynge  of  wolls. 

A  byll  for  coggeshall  clothes. 

A  byll  for  legittymacon  of  watson. 

A  byll  for  erectyage  of  a  pish  church  at  ly  verpole. 

7a  16  May. 

On  weneseday  16  may  a  byll  for  taking    .     .     . 

•         •         • 

A  byll  agayn[8t]  makinge  &  we[ari]Dge  of  great   .     .     .     . 
A  byll  agaynst  fraudulent  guyffts  of  g 


A  byll  agaynst  fraudulent  guyffts  and  conveigh     .... 
A  byll  agaynst  vowchers  yn  reall  actions. 
A  byll  for  servinge  of  curs  w^  good  pastors,  past. 
A  byll  for  severale  sheriffs  yn  norff.  &  suff. 
A  byll  that  the  maio'  of  London  shall  have  the  serche  of 
clothes  solde  in  fayres  kept  yn  Kent  &  Sussex  &c. 
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A  byll  for  lewd[e]  pson  fleeinge  out  of  great  yermouthe 
to  be*  fethered  &  punyshed. 

A  byll  for  makinge  of  tawnton  clothes. 

A  byll  agaynst  exactions  yn  wales  called  comothe. 

A  byll  for  presrvacon  of  the  havens  yn  Devon  &  Comewall. 

A  byll  for  relesynge  of  freholders"  yn  mydlesex. 

A  byll  for  presrvacon  of  wills  &  testamts. 
A  byll  for  the  contynuaunce  of  releff  to  the  hospitalls  of 
London. 

17  May. 

On  Thurseday  the  17  of  m[ay]  a  byll  that  of  all  Kentyslie 
&  Suffolke  clothes  to  be  caried  out  of  the  realme  everye 
tenthe  cloth  to  be  wrought  w*»in  the  realme. 

A  byll  for  repeale  of  clotheworkers  w**in  the  realme  put  yn 
by  the  Londoners,  but  reiected. 

An  act  for  sewers,  come  from  the  lords. 

An  act  for  treasons,  come  from  the  lords  &  past. 

A  byll  for  repealinge  of  fysh  wenesdayes,  past. 

A  byll  that  no  ordynary  shall  make  commutacon  of 
pendnce  w'^out  thadvyse  of  too  Justycs,  upon  payne  of  xx', 
past. 

A  byll  for  avoydinge  of  delays  yn  reall  causes,  past. 

A  byll  for  banckerupts. 

A  byll  for  great  bosses. 

A  byll  for  severall  shireffs  yn  the  counties  of  Cambridge  & 
Huntyngdon. 

IS  May, 

On  Fryday  the  18  of  May  a  byll  agaynst  great  bosses, 
past ;  the  L.  denye  it. 

A  byll  for  presrvacon  of  woodes,  past. 

19  May. 

On^Saterday  the  19  of  may  a  byll  for  bringnyng  of  foreign 
wares  prohibited. 

A  byll  for  tryale  of  felonyes  yn  wales. 

A  byll  for  vagabonds  (past)  the  Lords  have  overthrown  it. 

Also  X  bylls  from  the  Lords  whereof  v  were  such  as  were 
before  sent  unto  theyme  &  by  them  in  certeyn  poynts  amended. 

An  act  for  Rodney  yn  Somerst  shere,  past 

Ih  21  May, 

[On  moned]ay  the  21  of  may  An  act  for  the  subsidie  of  v" 
the  pounde  of  [the  cler]gie,  past. 

.    .     .     .     [for]  revyvynge  [of]  certeyn  statutes. 

*  Followed  (?) 
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[coJinyDge   to    churche    comitted    to 

certeyn  comitties  o[f  the]  Lords. 

.     .     .     .     for  banckerupts. 

[An]  act  for  a  freeschole  yn  Southewarke,  past. 

An  act  for  severall  sheriffs  yn  Beddford  &  Bucks,  past. 

An  act  for  the  restytucon  yn  blood  of  Watson,  past 

A  byll  that  no  howey  shall  crosse  the  seas. 

This  day  order  was  taken  that  the  howse  sholde  dayly  sytt 
at  thafternone  as  the  lords  do  the  lyk. 

A  byll  for  Jurors  to  be  eased  yn  shropshere. 

A  byll  that  none  of  the  queues  check  roll  sraunls  to  be 
returned  by  sheriffs. 

A  bill  for  the  presrvacon  of  havens  yn  Devon. 

A  byll  for  the  Erie  of  lecestre  to  buylde  an  hospitall  at 
warwyk  towne. 

A  byll  for  the  restytucon  yn  blood  of  the  heires  of  henry 
brewerton. 

A  byll  agaynst  fraudulent  guyfts  whereby  to  defeate 
delapidacons  &  that  no  lesse  to  be  made  above  xxi  yeres  or 
iij  ly ves.  

A  byll  for  the  restytucon  yn  blood  of  the  children  of  S*" 
Thorns  Wyett. 


22  May. 

On  tweseday  the  22  of  may  an  act  for  porter  &  grevell  w*» 
porter  stole  &  married  the  daughter  of  Tyrell  &  they  both 
made  false  conveighunce  of  the  lands. 

A  byll  for  archerey. 

An  act  from  the  lords  for  symony,  to  be  amended. 

A  byll  for  the  water  of  welland  to  be  made  navigable. 

A  byll  for  comynge  to  the  churche  w**  came  from  the  lords 
to  be  amended  was  miche  dyscoursed  but  not  concluded. 

The  bylls  for  tellers  &  treasons  sent  from  the  LL  to  be 
amended. 

A  byll  for  purveyors  at  oxford  &  cambridga 

A  byll  from  the  LL.  against  promoters  w^  addicons. 


A  byll  agaynst  fraudulent  guyfts  to  avoyde  dylapidacons. 
A  act  for  the  Erie  of  lecesters  hospitall,  past 
An  act  for  the  comission  of  sewers  to  be  amended. 
An  act  that  the  Queues  srants  of  check  roll  shall  not  be 
returned,  past. 

23  May. 

On  weneseday  the  23  daye  a  byll  for  paving  the  streetes  at 
S^  Botulphes  w^ut  Algate,  past. 
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An  act  for  pavinge  of  Ipswyche,  past. 

A  byll  agaynst  fraudulent  gufts  of  deedes  of  any  leasor 
thereby  to  avoyde  the  awnsweringe  for  Lapidacons. 

An  act  for  bryngnynge  yn  to  the  realme  wares  prohibited, 
past. 

An  act  that  churches  may  be  srved  w*^  good  pastors 
broughe  &  amended  by  the  lords,  past. 

A  byll  for  removing  a  schole  from  Lawton  to  gaynsbury, 
overthrowen. 

An  act    .... 

A  byll  for  co[niynge]     .... 

An  act  for  archer[ie]. 

An  act  for  restytucon  yn  blood  of  S"^  Thoms  Wy[ett]    .    .    . 

An  act  for  trydl  of  jurors  yn  shropshere  &  ha  [ 

An  act  for  tryall  of  felonyes  yn  severall  sheres  of  wales. 

An  Act  [agaynst]  promoters  sent  from  the  lords  w***  addi- 
cons. 

A  byll  that  no  purveyors  shall  [ijntermedle  at  oxford  or 
[c]a[mbridge]  w***in  fyve  myles,  past. 

A  bill  for  tellers  &  recevers  came  from  the  lords. 

24  May, 

On  thursday  the  24  of  may  A  byll  agaynst  banckerupts, 
past. 

An  act  that  no  howies  or  plate  shall  crosse  beyond  the 
seas. 

An  act  for  r[evi]vinge  of  certeyn  statuts,  vz.  tyllage,  regrat- 
ynge,  woods,  atteynts,  mylche  key,  to  contynewe  for  ever, 
rotherbeasts,  weanelings,  butter,  tyUage,  the  releff  of  the 
poore,  for  fyshinge,  gaoles,  foreyn  wares,  bowes  &  bowstaves, 
graynes,  to  contynewe  to  thend  of  the  next  ^lament. 

An  act  for  comynge  to  the  church,  sent,  amended  by  the 
lords,  &  agayne  amended  &  returned. 

A  byll  for  bringnynge  the  river  of  Lee  to  London 

An  act  for  restytucon  yn  blood  the  heires  of  S""  henry 
brewerton,  past.        

An  act  for  restytucon  of  the  lands  to  Tyrell  which  was  by 
false  devyse  of  Lodewyke  grevell  &  porter  was  conveighed  & 
the  daughter  of  the  saide  Tyrell  stoUen  away  &  maried  to  the 
saide  porter,  past. 

86if«y. 

On  fryday  the  25  an  act  that  no  purveo"^  of  the  Queues 
shall  take  any  grayne  w***in  fyve  myles  of  Cambrydge^  ^ja&t. 


I 
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All  Act  for  the  havens  yn  Devon  &  Cornwall,  past. 

A  by  11  for  the  incorporating  of  weymouth  &  mylcomb — 2. 

An  act  for  severall  shereffs  yn  the  severall  counties  of 
Buckyngham  and  Bedford,  past,  this  bill  came  from  the 
lords. 

A  byll  for  the  encrease  of  tyllage. 

26  May. 

On  Saterday  the  26  of  may  An  act  for  tellers,  past. 

An  act  for  the  Ryver  of  Lee  to  be  brought  to  London. 

A  byll  for  the  incorporating  of  the  universities  of  oxford  & 
cambrydge,  past. 

An  act  for  Southampton  ameded  by  the  Lords  w**  a  proviso, 
&  allowed. 

An  act  for  the  incorporatinge  of  the  townes  of  weymouth 
&  mylcombe,  past. 

A  byll  for  lymitacoii  of  Lawers  excessyve  fees. 

An  act  for  meantennce  of  tyllag,  past. 

83.     28  May. 

[On  Moneday  the  28]  of  may  a  bill  for  the  La[dy  Berkjeley 
to  make  a  [ioyjnter  past. 

the  ryver  of  [Lee]  to  be  brought  to 

London,  past. 

of  the  Lawers  fees. 

.     .     .     Hugh  Osborne  of  the  rates  of  rents 

w^  everye     ....     pay  for  respect  of  homage. 

[This  d]ay  there  was  mich  ado  about  suche  men  of  the 
howse  as  were  [  ]ected  &  bourdened  to  have  receved  fees 
[yn]  the  howse  for  the  preferringe  or  speking  to  any  byll  of 
w^  noiton  [one  of]  the  burgesses  for  London  was  chardged 
namely  for  the  [Cambr]idge  matter  This  matter  was  comytted 
to  certeyn  of  the  howse  &  by  them  the  same  salved. 

29  May. 

On  Twesday  the  29  of  may  A  byll  for  lawers  excessyve 
fees,  past. 

An  act  for  shotynge  yn  hand  gonnes,  past. 

30  May 

On  weneseday  the  30  of  may  the  generall  prdon  was  redd. 

These  bylls  past  S*"  Walter  myldemay  made  motion  that  as 
all  they  there  mett  together  yn  peax  &  love  so  dyd  wyshe 
they  sholde  so  depte  &  that  no  advantage  sholde  be  taken  of 
any  words  there  past  but  all  to  the  best.     After  him  grym- 

stone  dyd  the  lyke  makynge  mocon  also  that  a  collection 
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sholde  be  made  for  the  relefe  of  the  frenche  churche  w**  was 
doiine,  and  amounted  about  xxx^ ;  &  that  the  Queue  might 
be  moved  for  the  recoverye  of  Ireland  yn  to  good  order, 
whereby  a  gayne  wolde  growe  to  her  &  an  ease  to  all  her 
subgects :  towards  w**  her  subgects  gladly  wolde  contrybut  of 
the[ir]e  goodds  a  nother  subsidie  &c.  This  his  was  con- 
tynewed  by  norton,  gylbert  &  the  L.  deputie  &  well  lyked  of 
ail  the  whole  howse.  At  lengthe  the  Speker  stode  up,  &  he 
made  the  lyke  requests  of  love  &  amytie  as  also  craved  the 
good  will  of  every  pson  there,  and  that  if  he  had  slypped  yn 
any  thing  they  shold  impute  it  to  his  ignoraunce  &  not  to 
any  wyllfullnes,  &  that  he  was  &  wolde  be  prest  not  onely  to 
do  his  best  for  that  howse,  but  also  for  every  one  of  theyme 
to  his  uttermost  if  he  might  staunde  theym  in  steed. 

At  aftemone  about  v®  of  the  clock  the  Queues  ma**®  came 
to  the  higher  howse  and  going  yn  to  a  severall  rome  apoynted 
for  the  purpose  she  apparelled  her  selfT  yn  her  royall  robes 
of  ^lament  &  a  coronet  on  her  hedd,  and  then  came  yn  to 
the  hygher  howse  and  satt  yn  the  seate  of  estat,  and  then  all 
things  being  settled  The  Speker  came,  &  beinge  wN}ut  the 
lowest  barre  at  the   mydle,  after  he  had   made  his  three 

obeysaunce  made  his  oracon  declaringe  how  that  the  comon 
liowse  of  plament  beinge  assembled  by  her  commdeirit  had 
condyscended  vpon  sundrye  &  dyverse  lawes  as  well  for  & 
concemynge  religion  as  also  for  her  salfytie  &  for  the  comon 
estate  of  the  realme,  v^^^  nevertheles  were  no  lawes  untyll 
that  she  had  allowed  &  geven  her  consent  therevnto,  w^ 
donne  then  were  they  lawes  &  to  be  obeyed  obsrved  &  kept 
as  lawes.  In  obsrvacon  of  w*^  &  of  all  other  lawes  was  re- 
quired justyce  obedyence  &  exequution.  Then  he  declared 
of  the  good  will  &  hartie  love  the  lower  howse  bare  vnto 
her,  &  how  that  freely  w**out  the  denyeinge  of  any  one  pson 
or  of  any  demnde  or  mocon  made  they  have  geven  her  a 
subsidie  &  to  x***  &  xv***  w*^*^  thoughe  it  were  according  to  her 
m**  deserts,  yet  seinge 

9a 

theire  good her  high[ness] 

dy8[         ]ge  that     ....     the  lower  howse  had  [       ]sh 

w**  he  knewe  was  rather  of  ignorance  hop[ed] 

.     .     remitt  it.     Wh[en]  he  had  thus  ended  The  L  Keper 
.     .     .     .     pticuler  poynte     ....     pticuler  aw[nsw]ere, 

and  as  for awnswered.     The  subsidie  the 

Queue  thanck the  guyft  thereof  not  to  her 

but  to  y*  chefly  app[     ...]....     she  hat  he  to 
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employ  &  bestowe  it      And  as  for  the     .     .     .     awnswereth 

that  they  the  [        ]  were  of  too  sorts,  thone 

lyketh    .     .     the  other  arrogant  audaceous  &  pre8umptu[    ] 

for  arrogantly  &  presumptuosly  they  have 

there  reasoned her  prerogative  contrarie  to 

her  will  &  pleasure  for  all  ...  .  they  sholde  first  have 
beenne  debated  yn  the  convocacon  &  by  the  bish[op]s  &  not 
by  theym  lykewyse  the  prerogatyve  toocheth  her  ma**®  &  her 
authoritie  w^  w[^u]t  her  favor  ought  not  to  be  had  yn 
question :  These  therefor  that  so  audacyosly  &  arogantly  have 
dealed  yn  such  matters  may  not  lok[e]  to  rece[ve]  further 
favo""  then  by  the  statuts  of  this  realme  is  ordayned  /^  This 
donne  the  bylls  begann[e]  to  be  redd  wh[er]eof  too  were 
brought  vnto  her  &  havinge  pvsed  them  called  the  L  of 
burley  vnto  her  who  after  they  had  talked  awhile  the  bylls 
were  delyver[ed]  to  the  clerck  of  the  ^lament  named  m"^ 
spyllman  and  then  he  returned  to  his  place  and  there  one  of 
the  saide  bylls  was  redd  w*>  was  the  byll  of  treasons.  Then 
the  Queue  stoode  vp  and  spake  her  selff  as  foloweth  "  In  this 
plament  it  was  shewed  us  of  a  byll  devysed  of  for  o""  savitie 
agaynst  treasons,  whereof  when  we  had  the  sight  it  lyked  us 
not,  nevertheles  beinge  pswaded  by  our  counsell  of  the 
necessytie  thereof  and  that  it  was  for  o""  salfitie,  we  were 
contended  the  same  sholde  proceede.  This  byll  beinge 
brought  yn  to  the  lower  howse,  some  one  lemed  man  dyd 
put  to  t^e  same  one  other  byll  additionall  w^  stretched  so 
farre  that  others  might  unwares  be  yntrapped  full  miche 
agaynst  o""  good  will  &  pleasure.     And  this  beinge  brought 

vnto  us,  we  myslyked  it  verie  miche beinge  not  of 

the  mynde  to  offer  xtremitie  or  iniurie  to  any  json ;  for  as 
we  mynde  no  harme  to  others  so  we  hope  none  will  mynde 
vnto  us.  And  therefor  resvinge  to  everie  his  right,  we 
thought  it  not  good  to  deale  so  hardely  w^**  any  bodie  as  by 
that  byll  was  ment."  And  so  when  she  had  saide  her  mynde 
the  byll  (which  yn  deede  was  amended  before)  was  allowed. 

As  for  the  byll  of  respyte  of  homage  whereof  the  comons 
fynde  them  selfTs  so  miche  greved,  as  also  the  excessive  ffees 

of  the  lawers  her  ma^®  will  yn  tyme  see  the  reformacon  & 
take  order  therein. 

This  plament  beganne  on  mone  daye  beinge  the  ij***  of 
aprill  1571  and  ended  the  weneseday  beinge  the  xxx***  of 
may  folowiuge,  w**  are  yn  the  whole  lix  dayes.  Also  there  is 
to  be  allowed  vnto  me  for  my  travells  towards  &  from  the 
plament  viij  dayes,  so  th[e]n  yn  the  whole  am*  to  Ixvij  dales 
w*^  at  iiij*  the  daye  am*  to  xiij*  viij". 
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93. 

The  actes xiii^  dne  Elizabeth. 

*  (Cap.  1)  [An  act]  whereby  certeyn  offeusis  be  made 
[treajaon. 

(2)  [An  act  agaynjst  bryngin[g]  yn  bulls  from  the  sea  of 
Boma 

(3) fugyty  ves  over  the  seas. 

(4) the  lands  tenements  goodds  &*^  of 

recevers  &  tellers  be  lyable  to  there  debts.  

(5) agaynst  fraudulent  guyfts  &  alyenacon. 

(6) that  constathes  of  patents  to  be  avelablo 

&  good. 

(7)  [An  act]  for  banckerupts. 


(8)  [An 


(9) 


act  agaynst  usury. 


An]  act  for  the  comyssyon  of  sewers. 


(10)  An  act   against  frawdes  defeatynge   remedyes  for 
dilapidacons. 

(11)  An  act  for  meantennce  of  the  navigacon. 

(12)  An  act  to  reform  dysorders  touchyrge  mynesters  of 
the  churche. 

(13)  An  act  for  the  encrease  of  tyllage. 

(14)  An  act  for  bryngynge  yn  of  bowestaves. 

(15)  An  act  that  no  howye  nor  platt  shall  crosse  the  seas. 

(19)  An  act  for  cappes. 

(20)  An  act  for  leases  of  benyfycs  w**^  cure. 

(21)  An  act  that  none  of  the  Queue's  purveiors  shall  deale 
w^'^in  fyve  myles  of  oxford  or  Cambridge. 

(22)  An  act  for  dyvisyon  of  shereffs  yn  sundry  sherea 

(23)  An  act  for  pavinge  w%ut  Algate. 

(24)  An  act  for  pavinge  of  Ipswyche. 

(25)  An  act  for  revivinge  of  certeyn  statutes. 

(16)  An  act  for  thatteyndre  of  the  rebeles  yn  the  northe. 
(i.)  An  act  to  make  the  rey ver  of  weyland  navygable. 

(ii)  An  act  to  make  peregryn  barton  a  free  denyson. 
(iii)  An  act  for  the  towne  of  Southampton, 
(iv.)  An  act  for  the  towne  of  brystowe. 

(v.)  An  act  for  the  towne  of  lustuthiall. 
(vi)  An  act  for  Skevington. 
(viL)  An  act  for  Morys  Kodney. 

(17)  Ain  act  for  the  Erie  of  Lecester  to  founde  an  hospitall. 

(viii)  An  act  for  restytucon  yn  blood  of  S*"  thoihs  wyatts 
children. 

*  The  numbers  in  brackets  are  not  in  the  original,  and  are  inserted  to 
show  the  numbering  of  the  Acts,  public  and  private,  in  the  existing  statute 
book. 
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(ix. 

Cx. 
(29 
(xi. 
(xii. 
(18 
(26 
(27 
(28 


An  act  for  incorporatinge  of  weymouth  &  mylcombe. 

An  act  for  restjrtucon  yn  bloodd  of  henry  brewton. 
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THE  MANOR   HOUSE,  BERRY   NARBOR. 

BY    REV.    TREASURER    HAWKER,    M.A. 
(Read  at  Ilfraoombe,  July,  1879.) 


Wordsworth,  in  one  of  the  finest  of  his  sonnets,  if  not  the 
finest,  that  on  Mutability,  says : 

**  From  low  to  high  doth  dissolution  climb, 
And  sink  from  high  to  low,  alon^  a  scale 
Of  awful  notes,  whose  ctincord  shall  not  fail ; 
A  musical,  but  melancholy  chime, 
Which  they  can  hear  who  meddle  not  with  crime, 
Nor  avarice,  nor  over-anxious  care. 
Truth  fails  not ;  but  her  outward  forms  that  bear 
The  longest  date  do  melt  like  frosty  rime. 
That  in  the  morning  whitened  hill  and  plain, 
And  is  no  more ;  drop  like  the  tower  sublime 
Of  yostcrday,  which  royally  did  wear 
His  crown  of  weeds,  but  could  not  even  sustain 
Some  casual  shout  that  broke  the  silent  air. 
Or  the  unimaginable  touch  of  time." 

The  centuries — some  say  six — that  have  passed  away  since 
the  Manor  House  of  the  village,  now  called  Berry  Narbor, 
from  the  two  families  of  Berry  and  Narbert,  was  begun,  have 
seen  many  realizations  of  the  foregoing  lines.  There  is 
hardly  any  record  of  the  families,  beyond  two  monuments 
io  the  adjoining  church ;  that  to  the  Narbert  family  has  its 
inscription  undecipherable  from  the  decay  of  the  slate-slab ; 
the  one  belonging  to  the  Berrys,  near  the  pulpit,  is  of  a  more 
costly  character,  and  has  a  certain  quaintness  and  force  of 
character  in  the  kneeling  figures.  But  no  doubt  it  represents 
a  generation  long  after  the  original  inmates  of  the  house; 
they  probably  began  in  a  humble  way,  and  gradually  grew  in 
wealth  and  importance.  Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  **  there 
is  no  remembrance  of  former  things."  Whether  the  owners 
and  occupiers  of  the  Manor  House  had  happy  days  or  other- 
wise ;  long  or  short  terms  of  existence  on  earth  ;  lonely  lives 
OP  lives  blest  with  loving  friends  and  relations,  who  can  tell  ? 
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We  need  not  speculate.  The  generations  of  men  come  up  in 
their  several  turns  and  pass  away,  like  the  leaves  of  the 
forest;  each  individual  leaf  having  its  own  distinct  character, 
and  each  dififering  from  its  fellow,  yet  all  subject  to  the  same 
birth  of  spring,  and  the  same  fading  away  into  decay  and 
death  when  autumn  and  winter  arrive. 

So  we  need  not  linger  on  the  thought  of  those  who  have 
passed  away,  as  now  the  building  itself  is  passing  away,  with 
its  "  fractured  arches  "  and  its  damaged  roof.  What  is  still 
left  is  extremely  interesting ;  the  more  so,  because  the  "  un- 
imaginable touch  of  time  "  is  playing  such  havoc  with  what 
remains.  Another  twenty  years,  I  should  say,  will  tind 
nothing,  save  utter  heaps  of  ruin,  unless  steps  are  taken  to 
preserve  the  present  fragments.  A  most  competent  judge  of 
such  buildings,  my  lamented  friend,  and,  I  may  say,  a  lamented 
member  of  this  Association,  the  late  Mr.  Eichard  John  King, 
about  a  year  ago  told  me  that  when  the  Association  came  to 
Ilfracombe,  I  ought,  by  a  paper  with  some  sort  of  illustration, 
to  notice  it,  as  there  were  few  of  them  now  to  be  found  in 
England.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  getting  a  pencil  drawing 
of  the  front,  taken  by  my  friend  Mr.  Charles  Webber,  of 
Ilfracombe,  which  to  my  mind  is  a  faithful  representation. 
To  Mr.  King  I  had  looked  for  information  on  some  future 
visit  as  to  the  architectural  points  of  interest  in  the  building, 
with  those  details  that  only  a  cultivated  or  professional  eye 
can  recognize.  In  these  qualities  I  am  entirely  deficient,  and 
he  on  whom  I  intended  to  lean  is  gone — one  more  token 
of  the  dangers  of  delay,  as  the  heading  (I  draw  attention  to 
it  in  hopes  some  one  will  tell  me  its  author)  to  Wordsworth's 
sonnet  on  Lesbians  Dove  says — 

'*  Mi^^8  not  the  occasion ;  by  the  forelock  take 
That  subtile  power,  the  never-halting  time, 
Lest  a  mere  moment's  putting-off  should  make 
Mischance  almost  as  heavy  as  a  crime." 

Having  then  no  technical  knowledge  of  architecture,  I 
cannot  pretend  to  do  more  than  give  a  general  notice  of  what 
1  can  see  with  unprofessional  eyes ;  to  do  less  would  be  dis- 
loyal to  the  promptings  of  my  friend,  as  well  as  treating 
lightly  the  writer  of  the  hand-books  of  English  Cathedrals. 

The  ground  rooms  occupied  by  the  present  tenant  are 
internally  devoid  of  interest,  the  panelling  and  orna- 
mentation of  the  walls  having  been  almost  entirely  removed. 
I  am  told  that  the  bedrooms  have  still  vestiges,  in  their  co- 
loured cornices,  &c.,  of  former  wealth  and  magnificence. 
There   is   notliiug    in    the   downstair   apartments    to   notice 
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beyond  their  fair  proportions  and  loftiness.  The  largest  in 
the  part  which  fronts  one  probably  served  in  days  of  yore 
for  a  sitting  or  withdrawing  room.  To  form  an  idea  of  the 
fair  stateliness  of  the  building  in  its  palmy  epochs  a  stranger 
must  pass  under  the  archway,  still  beautiful  even  in  decay 
and  ruin,  running  at  right  angles  to  tlie  front.  The  door  has 
remains  of  what  I  believe  is  called  the  napkin-pattern  car- 
ving. He  will  be  led  through  a  passage — rooms  on  the  right 
hand  being  now  occupied  by  the  appurtenances  of  a  farm — 

•*To  what  base  uses  may  we  como,  Horatio!" 

into  a  court,  the  shape  nearly  of  a  parallelogram.  There  on  his 
left  is  the  wreck  of  a  fine  room,  which  I  should  imagine  to 
have  been  the  banqueting  or  dining-hall,  with  a  large  fire- 
place, of  the  same  length  with  the  open  space.  Tliere  is  a 
date  on  the  wall  above,  1634 ;  but  that  does  not,  I  suppose, 
say  more  than  that  in  1634  something  was  done  to  the  build- 
ing, either  in  the  way  of  repairs  or  additions.  There  are  the 
remains  of  smaller  apartments  at  the  other  end  of  the  court ; 
probably  superior  offices  and  servants'  rooms,  with  small 
windows;  picturesque,  but  not  suggestive  of  much  light. 
The  greater  part  of  the  present  building  is — Mr.  King  told 
me — not  earlier,  and  probably  later,  than  James  the  First's 
reign,  although  some  of  it  is  undoubtedly  much  older.  There 
is  a  slanting  loophole  just  inside  the  arch  of  which  1  have 
spoken,  which  is  exactly  of  the  same  character  as  the 
Hagioscopes  we  see  remaining  in  many  churches.  If  it  was 
intended  for  the  same  purpose,  viz.,  to  give  a  view  of  the 
mass,  when  elevated,  as  it  was  carried  into  the  church,  it 
would,  I  conclude,  betoken  an  antiquity  much  beyond  James 
the  First's  time.  The  buildings  that  now  obscure  the  view 
are  undeniably  modern.  Within  the  recollection  of  the 
oldest  inhabitant  there  was  an  uninterrupted  path,  leading 
up  from  the  house  to  the  churchyard,  and  there  is  still  the 
mark  in  the  wall  where  the  entrance  has  been  closed  up. 
The  dwelling  was  occupied,  I  am  told,  for  three  winters  by 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  owner;  i.e,  within  the  last 
hundred  years. 

There  are  spaces  where  escutcheons  and  coats  of  arms 
once  were,  and  at  the  finials  of  some  of  the  windows  there 
are  monograms  or  letters  B — referring  no  doubt  to  the  family 
of  Berry  or  Bury.  The  roof  has  been  raised  by  placing 
brickwork  on  the  original  wall.  Why  bricks,  which  are  not 
common,  should  have  been  used  I  do  not  know.  The  stone 
of  which  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  built  wiwaX.  \^a^^^i 
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been  carefully  chosen,  for  a  great  deal  of  it  is  in  excellent 
preservation;  the  corners  as  sharp  as  when  first  chiseled. 
The  arches  are  still  pleasant  to  the  eye  from  the  beauty  of 
their  lines,  although  "dissolution**  is  sinking  them  "from 
high  to  low,"  and  chance-sown  flowers  crown  them  at  their 
will— valerian,  wall-flowers,  and  others.  Perhaps  the  decay 
of  old  age,  when  the  object  has  been  fair,  more  touches  the 
feelings  than  the  full  flush  of  maturity.  And  none,  I  think, 
can  look  upon  such  a  fair  wreck  as  the  Manor  House  of 
Berry  Narbor  without  being  touched;  without  picturing  it 
filled  with  family  life,  and  all  that  belongs  to  family  life — 
births  and  marriages  and  deaths,  as  the  generations  have 
come  and  gone. 

I  wish  heartily  that  a  competent  critic,  like  the  chronicler 
of  the  Devon  Cistercian  Monasteries,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe, 
would  describe  the  building ;  and  that  a  neighbouring  artist, 
spoken  of  in  the  Spectator's  Review  of  the  Water  Colour 
Exhibition  of  1879  as  having  "a  very  delicately  lovely 
way,"  especially  in  No.  294,  "The  old  Manor  House, 
Maidstone,"  would  in  future  begin  with  the  Manor  House 
of  his  own  neighbourhood,  four  miles  off  from  Ilfracombe. 


NOTES  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  PRINTING 

IN  DEVON. 

BY    IL    N.    WORTH,    P.G.8.,    ETC. 
(Read  at  Ilfraoombe,  July,  1879.) 


In  1877  we  celebrated,  with  fitting  ceremonial  and  accessories, 
the  completion  of  the  fourth  centennial  period  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  art  of  printing  into  En^^land.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  "antiquities,  curiosities,  and  appliances  connected 
with  the  art  of  printing"  at  South  Kensington,  excited  a 
widespread  interest  in  all  matters  connected  with  typography, 
and  directed  attention  not  only  to  its  general  history,  but  also 
to  the  details  of  its  progress  in  its  various  branches  through- 
out the  land.  Mr.  W.  H.  Allnutt,  assistant  librarian  at  the 
Bodleian,  read  a  paper  upon  "  Printing  and  Printers  in  the 
Provincial  Towns  of  England  and  Wales,"  at  last  year's 
meeting  of  the  Library  Association;  in  which  he  sketched  the 
outlines  of  the  extension  of  printing  in  the  provinces  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  far  wider  acquaintance  with  this  particu- 
lar department  of  the  subject.  Following  up  the  same  line 
of  enquiry,  I  have  sought  to  bring  together  a  few  notes  on 
the  history  of  the  printing  art  in  our  own  county,  chiefly 
having  regard  to  matters  antecedent  to  the  present  century. 
They  are  of  necessity  fragmentary  and  incomplete ;  nor  can 
it  be  expected,  working  in  a  field  which  has  been  so  long 
n^lected,  and  many  of  the  associations  of  which  are  of  so 
ephemeral  a  character,  that  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  arrive  at 
more  than  approximate  results.  Still  the  leading  features  of 
the  subject  may  he  gleaned,  and  they  include  several  points 
of  peculiar  interest. 

The  first  book  printed  in  English  was  the  Remyell  of  ths 
Histories  of  Troye,  which  Caxton  had  translated  from  the 
French,  but  found  it  too  tedious  to  reproduce  in  manuscript 
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to  the  extent  desired.  Hence,  residing  then  in  Bruges,  he 
learnt  the  printer's  art  of  Colard  Mansion,  the  first  printer 
there,  and  about  1474  committed  the  Recuydl  to  the  press. 
Three  years  later,  probably  early  in  1477,  he  settled  at  West- 
minster ;  and  in  that  year  produced  the  first  English-printed 
volume  in  The  Dictes  and  Notable  Wise  Sayings  of  the  Philo- 
sopherSy  "  Emprynted  by  me  Wylliam  Caxton  at  Westmestre, 
1477." 

It  is  one  of  the  proofs  we  have  that  the  reign  of 
Kichard  III.  was  in  many  ways  in  advance  of  the  times, 
that  among  Eichard's  first  acts  of  Parliament  was  one  in- 
viting foreign  printers  to  take  up  their  residence  in  England. 
This  Act  remained  in  force  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  for  it  was  not  repealed  till  1533,  when  the  sale  by 
retail  of  printed  books  brought  from  beyond  sea  was  also 
prohibited.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  step  was  dictated 
rather  by  considerations  of  the  influence  of  the  printing  press 
on  the  theological  controversies  of  the  day,  than  by  any 
commercial  object.  In  this  matter  Elizabeth  was  only  too 
ready  to  second  Mary.  In  1583  the  practice  of  the  art  of 
printing  was  forbidden,  except  in  London  and  the  two  uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  With  slight  relaxation, 
but  subject  to  continual  evasion,  thus  the  law  remained  until 
at  the  Kestoration  another  Act  limited  the  master  printers  in 
the  kingdom  to  twenty,  besides  the  King's  and  the  University 
printers.  Framed  under  Charles  II.,  revived  under  the  second 
James,  this  final  restriction  on  the  spread  of  the  art  continued 
in  force  until  1693,  when  the  practice  of  printing  in  England 
first  became  really  free. 

Devonshire  holds  a  very  honourable  place  in  the  history  of 
printing  in  this  kingdom.  It  was  the  fifth  county  into  which 
the  art  was  introduced,  its  predecessors  being  Middlesex, 
Oxford,  York,  and  Hertford.  We  owe  this  to  the  enterprise 
and  zeal  for  learning  of  the  monks  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
Tavistock,  who  in  that  pleasant  little  town  set  up  the  eighth 
printing  house  England  had  seen.  Theod.  liood  and  Hunte 
at  Oxford  in  1478  (this  press  stopped  in  1485) ;  an  unknown 
"  schoolmaster "  printer  at  work  in  St.  Albans  from  1480  to 
1486  ;  John  Lettou  and  William  de  Machlinia  in  London 
1480-1485 ;  F.  Freez  at  York  1497  (?)— these  were  all  con- 
temporaries of  Caxton ;  and  Wynkin  de  Worde  and  Richard 
Pynson  were  his  immediate  successors.  Tavistock — 1525  or 
earlier — was  thus  the  fifth  town  in  England  in  which  a 
printing  press  was  established.  Ipswich  (Anthony  Scolsker, 
John  Overton,  and  John  Osweu,  commencing  1548)  ;  Wor- 
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cester  (John  Oswen,  1548) ;  Canterbury  (J.  Mychell,  1549) ;  * 
Norwich  (Anthony  de  Soleinpne,  1568)  and  Cambridge  ;  were 
the  other  English  towns  in  which  public  printing  presses  were 
established  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Never- 
theless at  the  coinniencenient  of  the  seventeenth  the  only 
recognised  presses  in  England  were,  as  already  stated,  in 
London  and  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
though  there  were  certainly  private  and  illicit  presses  at 
work  in  various  places.  But  beyond  the  great  centre  of 
commerce  and  the  two  chief  seats  of  learning,  up  to  this  date 
no  printer  had  been  able  to  establish  himself  for  more  than 
a  few  years.  And  even  so  late  as  1028  London  had  sixteen 
printers  only. 

We  know  hardly  anything  of  the  press  of  the  Benedictines 
of  Tavistock  ;  and  only  two  works  from  it  now  exist.  Their 
titles  are  as  follows : — 

"The  Boke  of  comfort  called  in  laten  |  Boetius  de  consola- 
tione  philosophic  |  Translated  in  to  englesse  tonge  |  [by 
John  Walton,  Canon  of  Osney]  Emprented  in  the  exempt 
monastery  of  Tauestok,  in  Denshyre,  By  me,  Dan  Thomas 
Rychard,  mouke  of  the  sayd  Monastery.  |  To  the  instant 
desire  of  the  ryght  Worshypful  esquyer,  Mayster  Kobert 
Langdon.     Anno  D,  MD  xxv." 

This  is  the  title  as  given  in  the  Bihliotkeca  CoDiubiciisis, 
The  book  is  a  quarto,  very  scarce.  There  are  copies  in  the 
Bodleian  and  Exeter  College  Libraries.  Langdon  was  of 
Keverell  in  St  Martin's  by  Looe,  and  "  on  the  last  page  is  an 
heraldic  shield,  with  *  Robertus  Langdon '  underneath." 

The  other  work  is  a  copy  of  the  old  Stannary  Laws  : — 

"  Here  folyth  the  Confirmation  of  the  Charter  perteynynge 
to  all  the  tynners  wythyn  the  Coiitey  of  Deuonshyre,  with 
there  Statutes  also  made  at  Crockery ntorre  by  the  hole 
Asset  and  Cosent  of  al  the  sayd  tynners  Yn  the  yere  of  the 
reygne  of  our  soueraygne  Lord  Kynge  Henry  viij.,  the  secud 
yere  [1610]" 

The  imprint  runs : 

"  Here  endyth  the  statutes  of  the  Stannary. — Imprented  yn 
Tauystoke  y^  xx  daye  of  August  the  yere  of  the  reygne  off 
our  soueryne  Lord  Kynge  Henry  y®  viij.,  the  xxvj  yere  God 
saue  the  Kynge  [1534]  " 

The  monks  are  also  said  to  have  printed  a  Saxon  Gram- 
mar, called  the  Long  Grramtnar,  but  there  is  no  record  of 
its  having  been  seen.     They  must,  however,  have  printed 

*  Stow  gives  tho  monks  of  St.  Augustine,  Canterbury,  the  credit  of  being 
the  first  introducers  of  tho  art  there. 
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much  more  thaa    the   two    fragments  of  their    work   now 
extant. 

It  is  evident  from  the  dates  of  these  two  volumes  that  the 
Tavistock  press  was  certainly  in  operation  from  1525  to  1534; 
and,  as  we  may  fairly  assume  that  "  Dan  Thomas  Kychard  " 
our  Devonshire  Caxton,  did  plenty  of  other  printing,  the 
thought  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  at  least  possible  that 
Tavistock  may  have  had  the  honour  of  printing  the  first 
English  Bible — that  of  Coverdale,  which  was  "  fynished  the 
fourth  day  of  October,  1535."  Mr.  Stevens  says,  "  after  300 
years  of  active  bibliographical  research  it  is  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  it  is  not  known  where  or  by  whom  the 
volume  was  printed,"*  and  it  would  be  something  for 
Devonshire  if  we  could  settle  the  point  in  favour  of  Tavi- 
stock and  its  monks. 

Tavistock  Abbey  was  dissolved  in  1539,  and  wo  have  no 
record  concerning  the  fate  of  its  press;  but  it  may  be 
that  a  part  of  the  materials  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Rev.  John  Williams  of  Exeter,  who  in  his  will,  bearing  date 
6th  May,  1567,  says,  "I  give  to  Mr.  Gregory  Doodes  [or 
Dodds,  then  Dean  of  Exeter]  my  little  clock  w**  I  had  of 
Sir  W"*-  Hearne  dec**  parson  of  St.  Petrocks  and  all  such 
stuff  as  tooles  concerning  my  Printing  with  the  Matrice  with 
the  rest  of  my  tooles  concerning  my  press,  I  now  give  unto 
my  cosen  John  Williams."! 

But  it  was  nearly  a  century  at  least  before  Devonshire  had 
a  public  printing  press.  Mr.  Allnutt  in  his  "  Notes  on  Print- 
ing and  Printers  in  the  Provincial  Towns  of  England  and 
Wales,"  cites  three  seventeenth-century  printers  for  Exeter, 
"for  T.  Hunt,  1645;  J.  B.,  1688;  S.  Darker,  1698."  In  the 
former  year  1  iind  that  one  of  the  tmvelling  presses  of  the 
Civil  Wars  was  set  up  in  Exeter,  in  the  Iloyalist  interest; 
and  a  proclamation  of  December  29th,  1645,  but  which  must 
have  been  printed  in  the  January  ensuing,  bears  the  imprint, 
"Imprinted  at  Exeter  by  Hob.  Barker  and  John  Bill,  Printers 
to  the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty."  Another  broadsheet 
is  dated  at  Exeter  on  the  20th  September  preceding.  These 
I  take  it  were  the  first  fruits  of  professional  printing  in 
Exeter.  The  work  printed  "for  T.  Hunt,"  was  Thomas 
Fullers  Good  Thoughts. 

Barker's  was,  however,  only  a  casual  press,  and  that  Exeter 
then  had  no  printer  of  its  own  is  rendered  tolerably  clear 
by  the  fact  that  Fitz  Geffrie's  Curse  of  Come-horders  wjis 
printed  in  London  in   1631,  by  J.  B.,  for  "Edward  Dight 

*  Catalogue,  Caxton  Celebration.  f  Dr.  Oliver. 
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dwelling  at  Exeter.'*  Dight  we  may  assume  was  a  bookseller, 
il*  not  precisely  what  we  understand  by  a  publisher ;  but  he 
was  not  the  fii-st  of  his  craft  in  the  ancient  city ;  for  Richard 
Carew's  translation  of  the  first  live  Cantos  of  Tasso's  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne  was  printed  in  London  "  by  John  Windet  for 
Christopher  Hunt  of  Exeter,  1594."  This  may  have  been  an 
ancestor  of  T.  Hunt  of  1G45,  perhaps  his  father.  1  he  names  of 
a  couple  of  seventeenth-century  Exeter  booksellers  are  pre- 
served by  their  trade  tokens  —  Michael  Hide,  1670,  and 
Abisha  Brocas,  who  was  steward  of  the  city  in  1672,  and 
Stukeley  in  his  ItineraHum  Curiosuvi  praises  the  number  of 
booksellers'  shops  in  the  ancient  city.  There  was  a  Walter 
Dight,  bookseller  in  1684 ;  Osborne,  and  William  Beare  were 
in  business  in  the  same  line  in  1693 :  and  one  Charles  Yeo 
in  1701. 

The  first  trace  of  a  resident  printer  in  Exeter  is,  I  think, 
to  be  found  in  the  copy  of  a  **  Resolution,  with  the  Advice  of 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter"  for  the  beautifying  of  the  chapel  in 
the  Castle  of  Exeter,  printed  in  1683.  From  that  tiiue  on- 
wards the  city  has  never  lacked  a  typographer.  The  speech 
of  William  of  Orange  to  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  join  him 
at  Exeter,  November  15,  1688,  was  printed  by  one  "J.  B. ;" 
but  the  first  Exeter  printer  whose  name  is  recorded  in  full, 
is  Samuel  Darker,  already  noted,  and  his  earliest  extant  work 
is  Bread  for  the  Poor.  In  very  few  localities  did  printing 
spread  so  rapidly  as  in  Exeter.  In  1700,  Darker  was  in 
partnership  with  Samuel  Farley,  who  was  very  soon  in 
business  for  himself,  and  printed  Prince's  Worthies  in  1701. 
Farley  also  printed  for  "Phil.  Bishop,  at  the  Golden  Bible, 
over  against  the  Guild-Hall,"  in  1703;  and  in  1709  and 
1713  for  "M.  and  Phil.  Yeo,  Booksellers,  in  the  High  Street." 
His  of!ice  in  1709  was  "  over  against  the  New  Inn."  Bishop 
afterwards  engaged  in  printing  on  his  own  account,  for  we 
have  his  imprint  to  works  between  1707  and  1715  inclusive ; 
and  there  was  a  Jos.  Bliss,  partner  with  Farley  in  1708,  and 
subsequently  carrying  on  business  independently,  to  whom 
the  afterwards  notable  Andrew  Brice  was  an  apprentice.  In 
1708  Bliss  had  an  office  in  the  Exchange. 

The  name  of  Farley  holds  an  honoumble  place  in  the 
history  of  printing  in  the  West.  The  Farleys  were  originally, 
according  to  Dr.  Oliver,  from  Hereford.  We  have  seen  that 
Samuel  Farley  was  partner  with  Darker  in  1700 ;  and  that 
he  afterwards  carried  on  business  by  himself,  and  in  partner- 
ship with  Bliss.  In  1715,  "S.  Farley,"  probably  the  sam< 
opened  the  fii*st  printing  office  at  Salisbury.     Then  in  172' 
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Samuel  Farley  started  the  Exeter  Journal,  afterwards  con- 
ducted by  Edward  Farley ;  and  soon  afterwards  removed  to 
Bristol.  There  he  took  Felix  Farley  into  partnership,  and 
the  paper  so  long  known  as  Fdix  Farley's  Bristol  Jov,m(d 
was  started.  In  1733,  Felix  Farley  established  the  first 
printing  office  in  Bath.  Edward  Farley  continued  in  business 
in  Exeter,  and  was  at  the  "Shakespeare's  Head,  near  East 
Gate  "in  1735. 

Nathaoiel  Butter's  Weekdey  Newes,  1622,  is  generally  ac- 
cepted as  the  first  English  newspaper.  The  first  paper  printed 
in  an  English  provincial  town  was  the  Mercurius  Aulicus,  com- 
menced at  Oxford,  January  1,  1642.  This,  however,  was  not 
a  local  paper,  but  the  organ  of  the  Court  party ;  and  followed 
the  King  when  he  left  that  city.  No  really  local  provincial 
journal  was  published  in  England  until  the  Norwich  Postman 
was  started  in  1706.  Then  followed: — *  Worcester,  1709  ; 
♦Nottingham,  1710;  ♦Newcastle  on  Tyne,  1711;  ♦Stam- 
ford, 1712;  Liverpool,  1712;  ♦Hereford,  1713;  Exeter,  1714; 
Salisbury,  1715;  York,  1715;  Bristol,  1715;  Canterbury,  1717; 
♦Leeds,  1718;  ♦Northampton,  1720;  ♦Norwich,  1720;  Ply- 
mouth, 1721;  Chester,  1721;  Gloucester,  1722;  ♦Heading, 
1723;  Maidstone,  1725;  ♦Ipswich,  1725;  Derby,  1727; 
Manchester,  1730.  Of  the  original  pioneers  of  these  dates 
there  now  remain  ten ;  the  towns  being  distinguished  by  a 
star. 

It  is  to  the  enterprise  of  Bishop  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first  newspaper  of  the  West  of  England;  the  eighth 
established  in  the  provinces,  so  far  as  we  are  now  able  to 
ascertain.  The  title  of  Bishop's  paper  was  "The  Exeter 
Mercury  or  Weekly  Intelligencer  of  news  being  a  faithful 
Abstract  of  all  Newspapers  of  note  containing  the  material 
Occurrences  Foreign  &  Domestick ;  with  a  Particular  Account 
of  what  Books  &  Pamphlets  are  Published  in  Great  Britain, 
France  &  Holland,  &c.  Friday  Sept.  14,  1714.  .  .  .  Exoil 
Printed  by  Philip  Bishop  at  his  Printing  Office  in  St. 
Peter's  Churchyard,  1714 — To  be  continued  weekly.    Price 

Bishop  did  not  have  the  field  long  to  himself.  In  1715, 
Bliss  started  The  Protestant  Mercury  or  the  Exeter  Post  Boy  ; 
and  five  years  later  Andrew  Brice,  who  had  been  advertised 
by  Bliss  as  a  runaway  in  the  year  the  Protestant  Mercury 
first  saw  the  light,  established  Tfie  Post  Master  or  the  LoycU 

*  Dr.  Oliver  says  that  the  Mercury  was  started  hy  Samuel  Farley  in  1714, 
and  disposed  of  in  1715  to  Bishop ;  but  the  imprint  appears  to  give  Bishop 
the  entire  credit. 
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Mercury,  "  which  was  issued  from  his  office  at  the  head  of  the 
Serge  market,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  upper  part  of  South 
Street.  Three  yeai-s  later  he  removed  over  against  St. 
Stephen's  Church."* 

Andrew  Brice  is  the  most  notable  figure  among  the  West 
Country  typographers  of  the  last  century.  He  was  not  only 
a  printer,  but  an  author,  liorn  in  Exeter  in  1690,  and 
originally  intended  for  the  ^Nonconformist  ministry,  he  learnt 
the  art  of  printing  from  Bliss,  whom  he  unceremoniously 
deserted,  but  eventually  established  himself  in  the  city.  In 
1740  he  introduced  printing  into  Cornwall,  by  setting  up  a 
press  at  Truro.  In  1743  the  Exeter  firm  was  "  A.  and  S. 
Brice,"  and  in  1762  Andrew  was  carrying  on  business  in 
Northgate  Street.  His  oddity  is  well  displayed  in  the  title 
of  one  of  his  early  productions  : — 

"  Freedom :  a  Poem,  Written  in  time  of  Kecess  from  the 
rapacious  Claws  of  Bailiffs,  and  devouring  Fangs  of  Goalers. 
By  Andrew  Brice,  Printer.  To  which  is  annexed  tlie  Authors 
Case.     Exon  1730." 

It  was  in  1756  that  Brice  commenced  his  Grrand  Gazetteer, 
a  topographical  dictionary  of  considerable  importance  and 
preteasions.  Another  of  his  works  was  the  MobUid,  written 
in  1738,  and  published  about  1770.  In  1720  he  commenced 
his  Post  Master  or  the  Loyal  Mercury,  wielding  a  trenchant 
pen,  and  being  continually  in  hot  water.  He  died  in  1773, 
having  about  eight  years  before  his  death  given  up  his  busi- 
ness to  Barnaby  Thorne,  on  condition  of  receiving  two 
guineas  weekly  every  Monday  morning. 

While  Brice  was  publishing  the  Weekly  Journal,  a  suc- 
cessor of  the  Loyal  Mercury,  he  had  in  his  office  Andrews  and 
Trewman  (the  latter  an  apprentice),  who  in  1763  founded 
the  Flying  Post,  as  The  Exeter  Mercicry,  in  opposition  to  their 
late  master.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  very  pretty  quarrel, 
for  Andrews  and  Trewman  inserted  this  defence  of  their 
conduct  in  their  columns  : — **  Both  [Andrews  and  Trewman] 
lately  living  with  Mr.  Andrew  Brice,  the  latter  as  an  ap- 
prentice for  7  years,  and  with  whom  a  Sum  of  Money  as 
an  Apprentice  Fee  was  given ;  the  former  as  a  Journeyman 
for  14  years  and  a  half — the  last  6  years  of  which  Time 
as  an  Overseer  or  Director  in  his  Printing  House,  &c.,  and 
who  for  more  than  the  said  six  years  was  made  to  believe  by 
the  said  Mr.  Brice,  that  he  would  decline  Business,  and  give 
it  to  him  or  some  Share  therein  long  since.  This  was  in 
consideration  of  his  [Andrews]  going  to  Plymouth  to  begin 

•  Mr.  R.  Dymond,  f.s  a. 
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Business  for  himself,  there  being  then  no  Printer  there,  from 
which  Place  a  great  deal  of  Work  came  to  this  City  every 
Week,  he  having  bought  a  Press,  Letter  Cases,  and  divers 
other  Printing  Materials  for  that  purpose  and  having  at  the 
same  Time  above  £50  owing  to  him  as  Wages." 

"The  leading  Article,"  says  Mr.  Dymond,  "proceeds  to  allege 
that  Brice  often  repeated  this  promise  'in  the  most  solemn 
manner  with  hands  and  eyes  lift  up  to  Heaven,  and  calling 
God  to  witness  * — but  on  Andrews  pressing  for  a  settlement  of 
accounts,  he  was  discharged,  and  had  the  alternative  of  'aban- 
doning about  £20  due  for  wages,  and  all  claims  for  former 
promises,  or  of  waiting  the  issue  of  a  Chancery  Suit  with  his 
former  master,  Mr.  Brice,  who  might  die  before  it  was  settled, 
leaving  him  to  pay  all  expenses  and  lose  his  debt.'  He  con- 
tinues the  narrative  of  wrongs  suffered  at  Brice's  hands,  but 
thinks  they  are  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  way 
in  which  Brice  treated  his  own  nephew,  against  whom  he 
informed  for  printing  some  news  on  unstamped  paper,  and 
ends  with  a  kind  of  threat  to  produce  and  publish  some 
letters  that  will  prove  his  statement.  We  gather  from  this 
eoiyparte  narrative  that  Brice  may  have  been  a  somewhat 
arbitrary  old  man,  but  the  case  against  him  is  not  very  strong 
in  any  important  particular."* 

It  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  attach  the  name  of  the 
proprietor  of  a  paper  to  his  journal.  Thus  The  Flying  Post 
became  Trewmans  Exeter  Flying  Post ;  and  when,  in  1772, 
the  Exeter  and  Plymouth  Oazelte  was  started  it  took  the  well 
known  name  of  Woolmer.  These  two  papers  are  the  only 
ones  in  Devon  which  have  had  a  life  of  over  a  century.  At 
the  date  of  the  Caxton  celebration  there  were  thirty- five 
provincial  journals  in  existence  of  this  respectable  age  (the 
oldest  being  Berrouh  Worcester  Journal  (1709),  and  four 
metropolitan.  At  this  time  and  long  afterwards  the  Exeter 
newspapers  had  Devonshire  entirely  to  themselves,  their  only 
competitor,  but  that  was  a  formidable  one,  being  the  Sher- 
home,  Mercury,  which  was  distributed  throughout  Dorset, 
Somerset,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  by  men  on  horseback,  whose 
business  was  commonly  called  "Riding  Sherborne."  The 
same  method  was  adopted  by  the  Flying  Post,  "January  6, 
1764,  the  printer  apologises  for  the  late  delivery  of  his  paper 
in  Plymouth  and  Plymouth  Dock  owing  to  an  accident. 
*  However,  having  now  engaged  a  Person  on  whom  we  can 
depend  to  ride  Express  to  Plymouth,  those  who  shall  please 
to  encourage  the  Undertaking,  by  purchasing  the  said  News- 

•  Mr.  R.  Dymond. 
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papers  may  rest  assured  of  being  served  therewith  for  the 
future  early  every  Friday  morning.  N.B.  The  Person  en- 
gaged to  ride  between  Eoceter  and  Plymouth^  sets  out  from 
Mr.  Lazarus  Parker's  House,  being  the  Topsham  Inn  in 
Plymouth,  on  his  return  to  Exeter  every  Friday  afternoon, 
where  he  arrives  that  night  or  early  the  next  Morning,  and 
will  bring  with  him  small  parcels,  &c.,  at  reasonable  Kates. 
Small  Parcels  for  Plymouth  are  also  taken  at  the  Printing 
Office  on  reasonable  Terms  which  will  arrive  in  Plymouth 
some  hours  before  the  Post/  In  the  next  paper,  13th  January, 
the  first  part  of  this  announcement  is  repeated  with  this 
addition, — 'Presently  on  this,  Mr.  Spencer,  Printer  of  The 
Exeter  Chronicle,  or,  as  it  is  fresh  dubbed,  The  Plymouth  and 
Cornish  Flying  Gazette,  distributes  a  Number  of  Bills  wherein 
he  advises  us  to  throw  off  our  Mask  and  Disguise  and  up- 
braids us  with  assassinating  his  character  in  the  Dark  and 
acting  unbecoming  the  fair  Trader,'  &c.,  &c.  The  editor 
proceeds  to  ask  if  apologizing  for  late  deliveries  and  promises 
of  amendment  is  assassination,  &c.,  and  enquires  whether  it 
is  consistent  of  a  fair  Trader  to  bribe  a  Woman  '  who  hawked 
Papers  for  us  *  to  serve  him  instead — *  For  our  parts  we  can- 
not reconcile  these  Proceedings  with  the  Afan  of  Honour 
however  they  may  agree  with  a  Preacher  of  Methodism.' "  ♦ 

Altogether  there  appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  the 
Eatanswill  element,  founded  on  a  personal  basis,  in  the  con- 
duct of  Exeter  journalism  a  century  ago.  The  Plymouth 
agent  of  the  Flying  Post  was  one  Mr.  Wallis,  bookseller. 

The  Flying  Post  had  many  changes  of  name.  Established 
as  the  Exeter  Mercury  or  West  Country  Adxfertiser,  it  became  on 
July  11,  1765,  the  Exeter  Evening  Post  or  the  West  Counh^j 
Advertiser ;  July  25,  The  Exeter  Evening  Post,  or  Plymouth 
and  Cornish  Courant ;  and  finally,  in  December,  1770,  Treiv- 
man*8  Exeter  Flying  Post,  or  Plymouth  and  Cornish  Advertiser, 

Trewman  was  born  in  Exeter  in  1738,  and  in  November, 
1765,  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  Post,  when  Andrews,  so 
says  Dr.  Oliver,  removed  to  Plymouth  and  became  "'partner 
with  the  predecessor  of  the  late  Mr.  B.  Hay  don."  I  know 
of  no  trace  of  this  partnership,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have 
seen  a  bill  of  about  this  date  with  the  imprint  of  Haydon 
and  Trewman.  Andrews  and  Trewman  were  in  Waterbeer 
Lane,  Exeter,  in  1764.  Trewman  wrote  a  history  of  Exeter, 
and  other  works,  and  died  in  1802.  Polwhele's  History  of 
Devon  was  printed  at  Exeter,  by  Trewman,  the  first  volume 
appearing  in  1797. 

•  Mr.  R.  Dymond. 
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There  are  still  several  other  Exeter  printers  of  the  last 
century  to  note.  J.  Spencer,  the  printer  of  the  Exeter 
Chronicle,  has  already  been  mentioned.  He  had  an  office  in 
Gandy's  Lane  in  1762.  Barnabas  Thorn,  who  took  over 
Brice's  business,  was  in  the  book  trade  in  Exeter  certainly 
as  early  as  1751,  and  carried  on  the  printing  office  with  his 
son  at  least  down  to  1785,  in  which  year  li  Thorn  printed 
Chappie's  Review  of  Risdon.  Aaron  Tozer,  bookseller,  carried 
on  business  at  the  "  Bible,"  a  little  below  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
in  the  High  Street,  in  1727,  and  continued  for  many  years. 
John  Murch  was  "  near  the  great  Conduit "  in  1715.  E.  Score 
was  the  publisher,  if  not  the  printer,  of  an  Exeter  book  in 
1740.  Other  early  Exonian  printers  were  James  Lipscombe, 
Nathaniel  Thorne,  John  Giles,  Dyer,  and  Upham. 

Annexed  are  the  titles  of  all  the  publications  connected 
with  Exeter  which  I  have  been  able  to  trace  as  printed  before 
1700: 

**Grodfray  of  Bvlloigne,  or  the  Eecouerie  of  Hiervsalem. 
An  Heroicall  Poeme,  written  in  Italian  by  Seig.  Torquato 
Tasso,  and  Translated  into  English  by  B[ichard]  C[arew], 
Esquire;  and  now  the  First  Part,  containing  Five  Cantos, 
Imprinted  in  both  Languages.  London,  Imprinted  by  John 
Windet  for  Christopher  Hunt,  of  Exeter,  1594." 

"  The  Curse  of  Corne-horders :  with  the  blessing  of  reason- 
able selling.  In  three  Sermons  on  Prov.  ii.  26.  Begun  at  the 
General  Sessions  for  the  County  of  Cornwall,  held  at  Bodmyn, 
and  continued  at  Fowy.  By  C.  Fitz-G^ffrie.  Printed  at 
London,  by  I.  B.,  for  Edward  Dight,  dwelling  in  Excester, 
1631." 

"A  Copy  of  a  Petition  commended  to  the  Peacemaking 
Association  in  the  West,  by  CoP  Blake  and  CoP  Pyne,  to  be 
subscribed  and  presented  by  them  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 
Instead  of  subscription,  they  returned  this  brief  and  moderate 
answer,  &c."     4to,  Exeter,  1645. 

"  George  Lord  Goring  Generall  of  all  His  Majesty's  Forces 
of  Horse  that  are  or  shall  be  raised  in  the  kingdom  of 
England  and  Dominion  of  Wales  and  Lieut.  Generall  to  His 
Highnesse  Prince  Rupert  of  the  Western  Army." 

Fol.  single  sheet,  Exon,  20th  September,  1645. 

"  By  His  Highnesse  the  Prince  of  Great  Brittain,  Duke  of 
Cornwall  and  Albany,  Highest  Captain  Generall  of  all  His 
Majesties  Forces  raised  and  to  be  raised  within  the  Kingdom 
of  England,  Dominion  of  Wales,  and  Town  of  Berwick,  &c. 
A  Proclamation  for  all  Persons  within  Our  Quarters  in  the 
County  of  Devon  able  to  bear  Arms  not  being  otherwise  im- 
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ployed  by  His  Highnesse  or  dispenced  withall,  to  attend  his 
Highnesse  now  advancing  in  Person  to  meet  the  Rebels.  As 
Also  For  a  Generall  Supplication  to  be  made  in  all  Churches 
of  Devon  and  Exeter  on  Sunday  the  4  of  January  for  God's 
blessing  on  His  Highnesse  and  his  Forces.  Given  at  our  Court 
at  Tavistoke  the  29  of  Decemb.  1645.  Charles  P.  By  his 
Highnesse  Command  in  Councill.  llich.  Fanshawe.  Im- 
printed at  Exeter  by  Rob.  Barker  and  John  Bill,  Printers  to 
the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty."     Fol.  single  page,  1645. 

"Resolution,  with  the  Advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  to 
give  for  the  Beautifying  of  the  Chapel  in  the  Castle  of  Exeter 
£10,  and  £6  yearly  to  any  one  whom  the  Bishop  shall  ap- 
point, to  read  Divine  Service,  and  to  preach  a  Sermon,  ex- 
horting to  obedience ;  in  the  said  Chapel  on  the  first  day  of 
the  Sessions,  to  begin  precisely  at  eight  in  the  morning." 
Fol.  Exeter,  1683. 

"  Speech  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  some  of  the  principal 
gentlemen  of  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire  on  their  coming 
to  joyn  His  Highness  at  Exeter  15  November  1688.  Exeter: 
printed  by  J.  B.,  1688  "  (Broadside). 

"  The  General  Association  of  the  Gentlemen  of  Devon,  to 
his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange."  Fol.  single  page,  Exou, 
1688. 

"  Bread  for  the  Poor ;  or  a  Method  showing  how  the  Poor  of 
Exeter  may  be  Maintained  and  duly  pix)vided  for,  in  a  far 
more  plentiful  and  yet  cheaper  manner  than  they  now  are. 
[Darker.]     Exeter,  1698." 

"  The  Speech  of  Sir  B.  Shower  at  Exeter."     Exeter,  1698. 

D[aniel]  Jordaine,  who  introduced  printing  into  Plymouth 
in  1696,  is  believed  to  have  been  either  of  French  birth,  or  of 
French  descent,  one  of  the  old  Huguenot  stock  which  had 
settled  in  the  town  about  the  year  1686.  There  was,  however, 
an  Ignatius  Jurdain,  alderman  of  Exeter,  who  died  in  1640, 
having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  that 
city  in  1608,  and  who  originally  came  from  Lyme  Regis.  If 
Daniel  was  of  this  family  he  represented  an  earlier  immigra- 
tion ;  and  probably  as  an  Exeter  man  learnt  his  trade  in  that 
city.  But  this  is  mere  speculation.  We  know  nothing  of 
Daniel  Jordaine  beyond  the  fact  of  his  commencing  business 
at  Plymouth  in  1696,  and  a  single  entry  in  the  Corporation 
Records  of  payment  to  him  for  printing  done.  But  before 
that  time  he  had  at  least  one  competitor.  Browne  Willis 
states  that  when  he  visited  Plymouth  it  had  two  printing 
houses  which  subsisted  by  printing  of  news  {circa  1715);  and 
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there  are  still  remaining,  the  earliest  relics  of  the  Plymouth 
press,  some  numbers  of  the  Plymouth  Weekly  Jov/mal,  or 
General  Post,  commenced  in  September,  1721,  by  K  Kent,  of 
"  Southside  Street,  near  the  New  Key,  where  advertisements 
are  taken  in,  and  all  other  business  relating  to  printing  done 
as  well  and  as  cheap  as  in  London  or  in  any  other  place." 
The  Journal,  however,  only  lasted  two  years.  Of  Kent  we 
have  no  further  information,  but  Jordaine  continued  in  busi- 
ness certainly  up  to  1733-34;  for  in  that  year  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Plymouth  for  the  first  time  employed  the  press.  "Paid 
Mr.  Smithurst  and  Mr.  Jordaine  for  stamps,  paper,  and  print- 
ing the  water  leases  (the  printing  whereof  40s.)  £15  9s.  6d." 
I  do  not  understand  by  this  that  Mr.  Smithurst  was  a  printer, 
but  that  he  supplied  the  stamps  and  paper;  and  as  Jordaine 
is  stated  to  have  been  Plymouth's  first  printer,  Kent  was  in 
all  probability  its  second.  Like  Exeter,  and  most  of  the 
larger  towns,  Plymouth  had  booksellers  long  before  printers. 
The  tradesmen's  tokens  issued  in  the  town  show  that  in  1659 
William  Weeks  carried  on  business  there  as  a  stationer ;  and 
about  the  same  time  had  a  competitor  in  one  John  Williams. 

Plymouth  appears  to  have  been  the  fifteenth  provincial 
centre  which  established  a  paper. 

There  must,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  be  some  error  in  the 
statement  of  Andrews  and  Trewman,  in  the  Flying  Post, 
that  at  some  time  shortly  antecedent  to  1763  there  was  no 
printer  in  Plymouth.  My  impression  is  that  Plymouth  Dock, 
now  Devonport,  must  have  been  intended.  If  there  were 
two  printing  offices  in  Plymouth  in  1715,  printing  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  extinguished  in  the  town  in  the  interim. 
I  cannot  trace  the  Plymouth  press  of  this  period  down  to  a 
later  date  than  circa  1734  or  1735  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
imagine  that  there  had  been  any  break.  R  Weatherley  was 
printing  in  Plymouth  in  1769 — there  is  a  theatre  bill  of 
his  printing  of  1774,  dated  "Nut  Street,"  still  in  being;  and 
I  have  lately  seen  a  broadside  by  R  Trewman  and  B.  Haydon, 
Pike  Street,  dated  August,  1779.  Ten  years  at  least  before 
this  Haydon  had  been  in  business  as  a  bookseller,  and  perhaps 
printer  also.  In  Bayley's  Western  and  Midland  Directory 
for  1783,  Plymouth  is  credited  with  one  printer  only — clearly 
a  Haydon.  "M.  Haydon  and  Son,"  we  find  in  1791.  In 
1793  we  have  the  imprint,  "Haydon,  Clarence  Press,"  and  a 
later  form  of  the  firm  was  Haydon,  Cobley  &  Co.  The  family 
continued  associated  with  printing  in  Plymouth  until  recent 
years.  Another  familiar  name  in  connection  with  Plymouth 
typography  is  that  of  Nettleton — the  founder  of  the  business, 
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which  was  carried  on  for  more  than  half  a  century,  com- 
mencing it  certainly  as  early  as  1790. 

The  PlymmUh  Magazine  started  in  1770,  but  reached  six 
numbers  only.  Collins,  in  1772,  issued  the  Plymouth  Maga- 
zine and  Devonshire  Miscellany;  and  in  1780  the  Plymouth 
Chronicle  saw  the  light.  Both  were  short  lived,  the  latter 
dying  in  1782.  In  1781  the  Defoon  and  Cornwall  Magazine 
was  printed  fortnightly  by  William  Locke,  of  Plymouth,  and 
A.  Gray,  of  Dock. 

In  the  first  two  decades  of  the  present  century  Plymouth 
had,  among  other  printers,  Eees  and  Curtis,  who  published 
the  second  edition  of  Prince's  Worthies,  and  the  latest  and 
best  of  Eisdon ;  subsequently  we  find  Haviland  and  Creagh, 
and  Creagh  and  Curtis.  Jenkins  and  Southwood  were  also 
of  this  period;  and  in  1813  Samuel  Rowe  (afterwards  the 
Eev.  S.  Rowe),  who  had  been  apprenticed  to  Mr.  South- 
wood,  of  Kingsbridge,  commenced  to  build  up  out  of  an 
old  established  bookselling  establishment,  in  Plymouth,  a 
printing  business  which  eventually  became  very  prolific, 
and  from  which  issued  his  own  important  work,  the  Peram- 
bulation of  Dartmoor, 

No  printer  is  to  be  traced  in  Devonport  further  back  than 
1770.  In  1781  we  have  A.  Gray,  of  Dock,  concerned  in 
the  Plymouth  Magazine ;  but  the  publications  of  the  Devon- 
port  press  are  all  of  an  ephemeral  character  until  we  come  to 
the  first  local  guide,  printed  by  Hoxland,  in  1791.  This  firm 
subsequently  became  that  of  Hoxland  and  Coleman ;  and 
then  that  of  Coleman  only.  J.  Heydon  was  in  business  at 
Devonport  in  1799,  and  we  find  the  names  of  Philp  and 
Johns  as  printers  there  in  the  first  dozen  years  of  the  century ; 
and  likewise  that  of  Lazarus  Congdon,  who,  in  1808,  estab- 
lished the  first  Dock  newspaper — the  Plymouth  and  Dock 
Telegraph,  Later  comes  that  of  Byers,  the  founder  of  the 
Devonport  Independent,  The  most  important  production  of 
the  Devonport  press,  C.  S.  Gilbert's  History  of  Cornwall,  was 
printed  by  Congdon  and  HeArle. 

I  cannot  find  an  earlier  name  in  connection  with  printing 
in  the  third  of  the  sister  towns,  Stonehouse,  than  Gray,  1816. 

So  far  as  we  have  any  evidence,  MiUbrook,  then  and  for 
nigh  six  score  years  subsequently  in  Devon,  now  in  Cornwall, 
was  the  fourth  place  in  Devon  into  which  the  printing  art  was 
introduced.  A  copy  of  the  following  handbill  is  still  extant 
(penes  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  F.B.A.,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
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for  the  information).  John  Jordaine,  the  printer,  was,  we 
may  fairly  assume,  a  son  of  Daniel,  the  first  Plymouth  typo- 
grapher. 

This  is  to  give  Notice 

To  all  Gentlemen  Seamen,  and  Able-bodied  Landmen 
that  are  willing  to  serve  on  Board  the  BARNARD 
Privateer,  William  Shephard  Commander,  Burthen 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty  Tons,  now  lying  at  Dart- 
mouthy  (quite  New,  taken  from  the  French,)  Fourteen 
Carriage  Guns,  Four  Pounders,  and  Fourteen  Swivels 
with  Ninety  Men :  Let  them  repair  forthwith  to  the 
Ntw  Inn  at  Dartmouth^  where  they  will  be  kindly  re- 
ceived and  paid  Advance  Money  before  they  proceed 
to  Sea, 

Five  Pounds  Five  Shillings  to  a  Seaman 
Three  Pounds  Three  Shillings  to  a  Landman 

One  Pound  Eleven  Shillings  and  Six-pence  to  Bo)rs 
Shou*d  any  Officer,  Man,  or  Boy  be  Slain  in  Action,  their 
Wives  or  Friends  to  be  paid  Twenty  Pounds;  or  in 
Case  of  loosing  a  Limb,  they  will  be  Intitled  to  the 
Merchants  Hospital,  and  have  Ten  Pounds  Smart 
•    Money 

Millbrook:   Printed  by  yohn  yordaine^  1756. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  example  of  Mill- 
brook  typography  extant,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Jordaine 
long  continued  to  practise  his  art  there. 

Mr.  Allnutt  credits  Tiverton  with  the  possession  of  a 
printing  press  in  1730 ;  but  if  so  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  did  not  continue  in  operation  many  years.  Indeed  its 
existence  is,  I  think,  open  to  considerable  question.  Mr. 
Davidson,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Devoniensis,  records  the  existence 
of  a  printed  copy  of  Bides  foi'  the  Court  held  in  the  Hospital 
of  Tiverton,  under  this  date,  but  in  all  probability  this  was 
printed  elsewhere.  There  is  certainly  negative  evidence  of 
the  non-existence  of  a  printing  office  in  Tiverton  in  1731,  in 
the  fact  that  an  account  of  the  great  fire  in  Tiverton  of  that 
year,  written  by  the  Eev.  S.  Smith,  head  master  of  Blundell's 
School,  was  printed  in  London ;  and  this  was  the  case  with 
the  Rev.  W.  Daddo's  Tiverton  Woolconiber^s  Defence^  printed 
in  1750.*  However  it  could  not  have  been  many  years  after 
this  date  that  the  hiatus  was  filled  up.  The  two  oldest 
existing  Tiverton  printers,  Mr.  Meade  and  Mr.  Parkhouse, 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  S.  GiU  for  theee  and  other  suggestions. 
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both  succeeded  to  businesses  carried  on  by  their  fathers, 
Henry  Mead  and  Theodore  Parkhouse,  and  their  recollection 
carries  them  back  to  the  days  of  the  old  inking  balls  and 
wooden  press.  Mr.  Parkhouse  also  thinks  that  his  grand- 
father John  was  a  printer;  and  Martin  Dunsford  in  his 
History  of  Tiverton-,  under  date  1771,  mentions  Philip  Park- 
house  as  an  eminent  bookseller  there. 

In  all  probability  the  centenary  of  Totnes  printing  is  past. 
Walter  Cleave  is  the  first  Totnesian  printer  whose  name  is 
recorded,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  turn  by  printers  named 
Fisher  and  Dyer.  Some  of  the  original  founts  of  type  used 
by  them  are  still  in  existence,  being  kept  as  curiosities. 
William  Hannaford  has  been  accredited  as  the  first  typo- 
grapher of  Totnes ;  but  Mr.  Theodore  Hannaford,  his  grand- 
son, to  whom  I  am  much  indebted  for  the  material  of  this 
note,  tells  me  that  his  grandfather  was  a  schoolmaster,  who 
carried  on  also  the  business  of  a  bookseller  and  a  stationer. 
His  son  and  successor  in  business,  however,  set  up  as  a  printer 
early  in  the  present  century ;  and  was  eventually  succeeded 
in  1849  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  Theodore  Hannaford,  my  in- 
formant, by  whom  in  1860  the  Totnes  Times  was  started,  now 
carried  on  by  his  nephews,  Messrs.  Theodore  and  Albert 
Mortimore.  Contemporary  with  George  Dyer,  already  men- 
tioned, was  Thomas  Daw,  and  he  was  followed  by  George 
Daw,  of  Modbury.  Dyer  was  succeeded  by  Samuel  Hanna- 
ford, who  was  no  connection  of  the  other  Hannafords,  and 
who,  though  not  brought  up  to  the  business,  and  never  aspiring 
to  any  but  the  old-fashioned  wooden  press,  was  a  very  taste- 
ful printer.  His  present  successor  is  Mr.  Henry  Toms,  in 
whom  the  pedigree  of  Totnes  printers  is  complete  in  direct 
and  unbroken  succession  from  Cleave,  and  to  whom  descended 
the  ancient  wooden  press,  bearing  the  names  of  his  early  pre- 
decessors. 

The  Barnstaple  press  may  claim  an  antiquity  of  nearly 
if  not  quite  a  century.  Barnstaple's  first  printer  was  Fidelio 
Murch,  who  established  himself  there  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  last  century.  Mr.  Avery,  the  present  Mayor  of 
Barnstaple,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  my  information, 
cannot  fix  the  exact  year ;  but  a  Mr.  Syle,  whom  he  knew, 
commenced  business  at  Barnstaple  in  1795,  in  conjunction 
with  a  Mr.  Searle  (whose  son  is  in  business  in  Bamsta]'"' 
still)  and  Murch  had  been  in  business  many  years  bel 
Syle.     The  oldest  newspaper,  not'  merely  in  Barnstaple 
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ia  the  North  of  Devon,  was  established  by  Mr.  Avery's 
fieither,  July  2,  1824 — the  North  Devon  Journal,  in  which  Mr. 
Avery  has  succeeded  him. 

Dartmouth  does  not  supply  much  information,  and  the  date 
of  the  introduction  of  printing  into  that  quaint  and  some- 
time busy  little  port  is  unknown.  The  eariiest  printer  of 
whom  I  can  find  any  record  there  was  named  Jackson,  and 
there  is  a  notice  of  his  printing  still  extant,  dated  1799. 
Dartmouth  was  such  a  thriving  port  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century  that  probably  the  art  was  introduced  some 
years  earlier  than  this,  though  it  is  unlikely  that  it  could 
have  been  practised  there  in  1756,  when  John  Jordaine,  of 
MiUbrook,  printed  the  notice  to  privateersmen  already 
quoted.  For  nearly  three  score  years  and  ten  printing  has 
been  carried  on  in  Dartmouth  by  the  Messrs.  Cranford,  the 
grandfather  of  Mr.  R.  Cranford  having  added  it  to  his  other 
business  of  a  Bristol  merchant  in  1810.  It  was  by  Mr. 
Cranford  that  the  Dartmouth  and  Brixham  Chronicle  was 
started,  in  1853. 

The  mere  dating  of  a  book  from  any  place  is  no  proof 
whatever  that  it  was  printed  there,  for  publication  and 
printing  are  two  distinct  things.  There  is  yet  extant  a 
quarto.  "  Sowton  :  a  Village  Conference  ;  occasioned  hy  a  late 
Law  Decision,.  By  a  Journeyman  Woolcomber  (C.  Jones), 
Crediton,  1775."  t  This,  however,  is  utterly  misleading. 
Printing  was  not  known  in  Crediton  until  at  least  twenty 
years  afterwards.  It  was,  as  Mr.  Edwards  kindly  informs 
me  from  living  testimony,  about  80  years  ago  that  a  Mr. 
Winter  introduced  the  art  there,  and  practised  it  for  many 
years. 

Tavistock  had  its  first  public  printer  about  the  same  time. 
The  first  modem  printing  press  in  that  town  was  set  up 
by  Mr.  Chave  (whose  son  still  carries  on  the  business)  in 
1797;  and  a  Mr.  Simmons,  who  was  Mr.  Chave's  first 
apprentice,  was  the  first  printer  in  Okehampton. 

Torrington  is  another  Devonshire  town  in  which  printing 
dates  back  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Mr.  Doe  kindly  in- 
foruis  me  that  Mr.  Squauce  carried  on  the  business  thei*e  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 

t  Probably  it  was  this  that  led  the  Rev.  H.  Cotton  in  his  Typographical 
Oazetteer  to  credit  Crediton  with  a  printing  press  at  this  date. 
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tury ;  and  that  it  is  very  unlikely  Torrington  had  a  printer 
before  him.     He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Fowler. 

Kiugsbridge  is  doubtful.  A  printer  named  Southwood, 
who  served  his  time  in  Plymouth',  was  in  full  business 
activity  there  some  seventy  years  since,  and  he  was  preceded 
by  one  named  Denner,  but  at  what  date  it  does  not  now  seem 
possible  to  ascertain.  Mr.  C.  Fox,  who  kindly  aided  me  here, 
could  glean  nothing  further. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  a  printing  press  had 
been  set  up  in  any  other  Devonshire  town  than  those  enu- 
merated prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
Mr.  Allnutt,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cotton,  gives  1789  as 
the  date  for  South  Molton,  but  I  cannot  trace  printing  there 
to  anything  like  that  date.  Probably  the  belief  here  also 
arose  from  the  erroneous  ascription  of  an  imprint. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  revival  of  ordinary  trade — after 
the  diversion  caused  by  the  long- protracted  French  war, 
which  was  brought  to  a  close  at  Waterloo,  and  the  subsequent 
stagnation  ere  the  current  again  began  to  flow  in  its  proper 
channels — led  to  the  extension  of  the  art  of  printing  in  many 
Devonshire  localities  where  it  had  been  till  then  unknown. 
There  are  several  towns,  hitherto  unnamed,  into  which  print- 
ing was  introduced  during  the  first  three  decades  of  the 
present  century,  though  evidence  as  to  the  exact  date  is  in 
most  cases  difficult  to  obtain.  It  does  not  follow  on  the  one 
hand,  as  already  pointed  out,  that  because  a  book  or  pamphlet 
bears  the  imprint  of  a  certain  town  it  was  printed  there ;  nor 
on  the  other  can  we  fairly  assume  that  the  earliest  dated 
publication  extant  of  any  locality  marks  the  actual  period  of 
the  introduction  of  printing  therein.  The  first  fruits  of  a 
local  press  are  almost  universally  of  an  ephemeral  character. 

Among  the  places  which  may  be  credited  with  the  posses- 
sion of  printing  offices  at  least  fifty  years  ago,  with  the  dates 
of  works  produced  there  which  are  still  extant,  are,  Teign- 
mouth  (E.  Croydon,  1806),  Sidmouth  (1810),  Ashburton 
(Howe,  1825),  Newton  Abbot  (Forord,  1830),  Exmouth 
(1824),  Honiton;  Bideford  (1829),  Axminster  (1814),  Coly- 
ton  (1826),  Modbury  (which  had  a  bookseller  named  Tozer 
in  1769). 

Printing  was  introduced  into  Torquay  by  an  amateur.  The 
Eev.  Mr.  Fayle,  incumbent  of  Trinity  Church,  brought  from 
Somerset  a  schoolmaster  named  Lane,  and  he  was  the  first 
who  practised  the  printing  art  within  the  rising  waterioj^^ 
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place.  Not  only  did  he  print,  but  he  tried  his  hand  at  casting 
types,  though  his  eflforts  in  that  direction  were  not  marked 
by  any  great  success.  The  eariiest  professional  printers  in 
Torquay  were  Messrs.  Cockrem  and  Elliott,  who  established 
an  ofiBce  there  about  1834  Mr.  Cockrem  had  served  his 
time  at  Totnes,  with  Mr.  Hannaford ;  and  Mr.  Elliott  his  at 
Plymouth  Dock  (Devonport),  with  Mr.  Congdon. 

A  few  general  and  miscellaneous  notes  may  fitly  bring  this 
brief  and  imperfect  sketch  to  a  close.  And  first  with  r^;ard 
to  the  allied  arts  of  engraving  and  lithography. 

Exeter  was  unquestionably  the  first  place  in  the  county  in 
which  engraving  was  practised  as  a  business;  and  the  first 
engraver  in  Exeter,  and  in  Devon,  was  E.  A,  Ezekiel.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  as  his  engraved  title  to 
Martin  Dunsford's  History  of  Tiverton  shows.  He  did  not, 
however,  do  the  illustrations  to  that  work,  which  was  printed 
in  Exeter,  in  1790,  by  T.  Brice.  Ezekiet  who  was  bom  in 
Exeter  in  1757,  and  was  self-taught,  etched  several  clever 
portraits,  and  died  in  1806.  Five  years  before  his  death  the 
old  city  had  given  birth  to  the  greatest  engraver  of  the  West 
of  England — Samuel  Cousins,  boi'u  in  1801,  and  apprenticed 
to  Reynolds,  a  prolific,  able  artist. 

Very  spirited  and  artistic  etchings  were  executed  early  in 
the  present  century  by  T.  H.  Williams,  of  Plymouth,  the 
earliest  of  which  are  included  in  the  Picturesqice  Excursions, 
commenced  in  1801.  The  etchings  for  Carrington's  J^ar^Tw^or, 
by  P.  H.  Rogers,  are  also  noteworthy. 

George  Banks,  F.L.S.,  of  Devonport,  was  an  engraver  of 
considerable  skill,  and  his  botanical  illustrations  have  rarely 
been  excelled  for  their  fidelity  and  finish. 

Lithography,  invented  by  Senefelder  about  the  year  1795, 
and  introduced  into  London  in  1800  or  1801,  but  not  perma- 
nently established  or  successfully  practised  in  this  country 
until  many  years  later,  so  far  as  Devon  is  concerned,  had  its 
earliest  connection  with  Plymouth.  The  first  Devonshire 
book  with  which  I  am  acquainted  which  possesses  litho- 
graphic illustrations,  is  Hennah's  Lime  Rocks  of  Plymouth, 
circa  1821-2,  the  drawings  for  which  were  made  on  the  stone 
by  Henry  Worsley,  of  Plymouth. 

Stereotyping,  too,  was  first  practised  in  the  county  at 
Plymouth,  where  it  is  now  regularly  carried  on  in  connection 
both  with  ordinary  printing  and  with  newspapers — the  first 
daily  paper  in  the  county  being  established  in  that  town. 

The  printers  of  Devon  have  contributed  their  quota  of 
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worthies  to  maintain  the  fame  of  the  county.  Several,  like 
Brice  and  Trewman,  have  engaged  in  authorship ;  others,  like 
Besley,  Pardon,  and  Kent,  have  taken  prominent  positions 
in  the  metropolis.  Sir  William  Mitchell,  the  founder  of  the 
Shijpping  Gazette,  began  life  as  a  printer's  apprentice  at  Mod- 
bury.  Samuel  Phelps,  the  actor,  ran  away  from  his  appren- 
ticeship with  Mr.  Manicom,  a  printer  at  Devonport. 

It  is  difficult  to  cite  with  absolute  precision  the  number  of 
printing  offices  in  the  county  now ;  but  the  recently  published 
directories  afford  materials  for  an  approximate  estimate.  In- 
cluding all  branches  of  the  printing  art-engraving  and 
lithography  as  well  as  letter-press — it  would  appear  that  at 
the  present  moment  there  are  between  160  and  170  printing 
establishments  in  the  county.  Of  these,  Plymouth  possesses 
the  larger  number,  about  36 ;  Exeter  is  some  10  short  of  this 
total — 26 ;  Torquay  has  16 ;  Devonport,  14 ;  Barnstaple,  12 ; 
and  none  of  the  others  reach  5  save  Teignmouth,  Kings- 
bridge,  Newton,  and  Tiverton.  The  art  is  practised  in  no 
fewer  than  39  of  our  towns  and  villages;  and  in  seven  of 
these  engraving  and  Uthography  are  also  carried  on ;  there 
being  altogether  about  20  establishments  devoted  wholly  or 
in  part  to  these  branches. 


SESSILE-EYED  CEUSTACEA  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST. 

BY    T.     R.     R.     STEBBINO,     M.A. 

(Bead  at  Ilfraooinbe»  July,  1879.) 


While  Mr.  Parfitt  has  been  year  by  year  surveying  and 
cataloguing  the  whole  extant  fauna  of  Devon,  my  own  re- 
searches have  been  limited  to  the  Crustacean  branch  of  it, 
and,  among  the  Crustacea  themselves,  have  been  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  the  two  sessile-eyed  orders  known  as 
Amphipods  and  Isopods,  In  so  limited  a  sphere  of  investi- 
gation one  may  be  expected  to  make  some  apology  for  having 
to  oflfer  to  the  Association  a  list  of  addenda  and  corrigenda, 
instead  of  having  done  the  attempted  work  in  the  first 
instance  with  completeness  and  perfection.  For  the  incom- 
pleteness of  the  original  list  there  is  more  than  one  excuse 
to  be  tendered.  In  dealing  with  these  tiny  animals,  which 
creep  and  slidder  under  stones,  which  nestle  in  matted  and 
tangled  sea- weeds,  which  haunt  the  depths  of  the  sea,  which 
choose  for  abode  the  hairs  of  a  crab  or  the  cavity  of  a  jelly- 
fish, there  is  no  criterion  on  which  one  can  depend  for 
declaring  that  now  at  length  the  muster-roll  is  definitely 
closed.  If  even  the  whole  coast  and  neighbouring  waters 
could  be  scrutinized  inchby  inch,  and  drop  by  drop,  till  every 
species  they  contained  at  a  particular  date  had  been  un- 
erringly ascertained,  the  very  hour  after  the  census  some  new 
species  might  arrive,  like  Arion,  on  a  dolphin's  back.  Besides 
this,  it  should  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  species  are 
exceedingly  rare,  either  from  paucity  of  individuals  produced 
or  from  our  ignorance  of  their  hiding-places,  and  for  these 
rarities  a  collector  may  have  years  to  wait,  in  patience  or  im- 
patience according  to  his  temper,  to  be  followed  in  either  case 
with  exultation  when  at  length  the  jewel,  as  he  thinks  it, 
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comes  to  light.  In  truth,  a  diamond  as  big  as  one's  head 
might  far  sooner  satiate  and  weary  the  gaze  than  one  of  these 
miniature  miracles  of  creation,  displaying  to  intelligent  eyes, 
sometimes  within  the  limits  of  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  the 
strange  beauty  and  perfection  of  its  multitudinous  parts,  set 
off  with  bright  colours  and  pearly  lustre,  and  the  most  deli- 
cate adornments,  all  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  sense  and 
motion  and  life.  Though,  to  my  thinking,  the  evidence  be- 
comes every  year  more  strong  and  complete  in  favour  of  the 
evolution  of  living  creatures  by  natural  means,  as  distinct 
from  abrupt,  capricious,  and,  so  to  speak,  chaotic  actions,  I 
am  not  on  that  account  the  less,  but  the  more,  inclined  to 
apply  to  these  tiny  voiceless  favourites  of  mine  the  con- 
cluding couplet  of  Addison's  psalm,  which  glorifies  the 
majestic  course  of  the  stars  of  heaven — 

'*  For  ever  singing  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.*' 

But  if  it  be  easy  to  excuse  oneself  for  bringing  a  few  more 
jewels  from  what  seemed  an  exhausted  mine,  it  is  less  agree- 
able to  have  to  explain  that  some  of  those  previously  offered 
were  either  shams,  or  at  any  rate  not  what  they  claimed  to 
be.  Still,  in  science  it  will  perhaps  be  admitted  that  the 
next  best  thing  to  not  making  mistakes  is  owning  them  when 
one  gets  the  chance.  Those  who  are  conversant  with  this 
particular  branch  of  natural  history  will  be  aware  that  the 
liabilities  to  error  it  involves  are  numerous,  and  those  who 
are  conversant  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  will  likewise 
be  aware  that,  if  to  err  is  human,  carcinologists  have  availed 
themselves  of  this  human  privilege  with  considerable 
freedom. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  the  arrangement  adopted  by 
Messrs.  Bate  and  Westwood  in  their  well-known  work  on 
the  British  Sessile-eyed  Crustacea  will  be  followed  in  this 
paper,  as  it  was  in  Mr.  Parfitt's  "  Catalogue  "  of  1873,  and  in 
my  "  Supplementary  list "  of  1874. 

Order,  AMPHIPODA,  LatreiUe. 

Tribe,  SALTATORIA. 

Fam.,  ORCHESTIIDiE. 

Genus,  HYALE,  Bathke. 

LUBBOCKIANA,  Spence  Bate. 

Annals  and  Magasine  of  Natural  History,  May,  1876. 

This  species  and  its  congener,  ffyaJe  Nilssoni,  are  abundant 
among  shore  weeds  at  Meadfoot,  Torquay.     They  cot-        4 
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respond  respectively  to  Nicea  Lubbockiana  and  AUor- 
chestes  NUssoni  of  Bate  and  West  wood. 

Tribe,  NATATORIA,  LcUreille. 

Fam,,  GAMMARIDJE,  Le<uh. 

Genus,  PBOBOLIUIE,  Costo,  186S, 

ALDERi,  Spence  Bate, 

Bate  and  Westtooodf  v.  L  p.  61. 

A  specimen  has  been  found  upon  a  crab  taken  in  Torbay. 
The  generic  name  Montagtia,  given  by  Spence  Bate  in 
1855,  must  yield  precedence  to  Prdbdium  of  Costa, 
1853.  Montagiia,  of  Leach,  1825,  Mr.  Norman  informs 
me,  does  not  refer  to  this  family  at  all.  A,  Boeck  refers 
Montagua  monoctUoides  and  M.  marina  of  Bate  and 
Westwood  to  Dana's  genus  Stenothoe,  1852.  Montagua 
(Probolium)  Alderi  he  places  in  his  own  genus,  Metapa 
1870. 


SPENCE-BATEI. 

Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  ffistory,  May,  1876. 

This  was  taken  at  Goodrington  in  December,  1875. 

Genus,  ACIDOBTOlEil,  Lilljeborg,  1866, 

OBESUM,  Spence  Bate, 

Bate  and  Westioood,  v.  i.  p.  98. 

A  specimen  of  this,  the  Anonyx  obesus  of  "  the  British 
Sessile-eyed  Crustaceans,"  was  dug  out  of  the  sand  in  the 
Salcombe  estuary  at  low  tide,  in  August,  1875. 

Genus,  OBATIA,  Spence  Bate, 

IMBRICATA,  Spence  Bate. 

Bate  and  Westwood,  v.  i.  p.   151.      Transactions  of  the  Devonshire 
Association,  1874,  p.  764,  and  pi.  fig.  1. 

The  Eev.  A.  M.  Norman  has  suggested  that  the  little  crus- 
taceans which  have  been  described  as  Qrayia  imbricata 
are  in  fact  the  young  of  Amathilla  Sabini.  A  com- 
parison of  specimens  of  A,  Sabini  at  various  stages  of 
growth  makes  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the 
fact  is  in  accordance  with  this  suggestion.  In  that  case 
the  genus  Qrayia  must  be  cancelled. 
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Genus,  AMPHILO0HXT8,  Sp&nce  BcUe, 
CONCINNA. 

Annals    and    Magazine    of    Natural    HiMoryy    December,    1876 ; 
November,  1878. 

There  is  great  probability  that  this  species  is  the  same  as, 
and  must  therefore  be  cancelled  in  favour  of,  Amphi- 
lochus  ManudefMy  Spence  Bate.  A.  Mamcdens  was  figured 
and  described  from  a  single  specimen,  and  the  length 
being  only  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  the  real  character  of  one 
or  two  parts  may  easily  have  eluded  observation.  In 
any  case  the  genus  Amphilochus  must  be  added  to  the 
fauna  of  Devon,  since  two  specimens  of  it  have  been 
found  in  or  near  Torbay,  one  described  in  the  Annals  for 
December,  1876,  as  A,  Concinna,  and  another  of  the 
same  species  erroneously  assigned  in  the  same  paper  to 
a  new  genus,  Callimerus, 

Gbnts,  ITROTHOE,  Dana. 

MABINUS,  Spence  Bate. 

BaU  and  JVesttooody  v.  L  p.  196.      Annals  and  Magazim  of  Natural 
Historyy  May,  1876. 

Several  examples  of  this  form  have  been  taken  at  various 
times  from  one  particular  spot  on  Goodrington  Sands. 
The  creature  buries  itself  very  little  below  the  surface 
of  the  sand.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Urothoe  Marinus 
is  the  female  of  one  of  the  other  species  into  which  the 
genus  has  been  divided. 

Genus,  LILUSBOBOIA,  Sperux  BaU. 
NORMANNI. 

Annals  and  Magazine  of  NaturaZ  ffistory,  July,  1874  ;  Jan.,  1876. 

This  species  is  probably  the  same  as  Lilljeborgia  SJieUandica, 
Bate  and  Westwood,  and  as  Cheirocratm  Sundevalli, 
Eathke,  1843.     The  last  name  has  the  precedence. 

Genus,  PRBDRA,  Spence  Bate. 

KlNAHANi,  Spence  Bate, 

It  was  under  a  mistaken  impression  that  this  was  entered 
in  my  list  as  having  been  dredged  near  Hope's  Nose. 

Genus,  ATTLUB,  Leach. 

OIBB08US,  Spence  Bate. 

BaU  and  JFestiooody  v.  i.  p.  248.     A.  Boeck,  De  Skandin,  og.  Arkt. 
Amphip.j  V.  2.  p.  817. 

This  animal,  which  is  parasitic  in  sponges,  has  been  taken 
at  Meadfoot,  Torquay.  A.  Boeck  makes  it  the  type  of  a 
new  genus,  which  he  names  TrUoUa. 
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Genus,  ILSRA,  Leeuih. 
LONGIMANA,  Leach. 

Bale  and  WestvxMd,  v.  i.   p.   405  ;    Transculions  of  the  Devonshire 
Association,  1874,  p.  768. 

The  occurrence  in  Devonshire  of  the  male  Mcsra  longv- 
mana,  described  by  Bate  and  Westwood  as  Megamcsra 
longimana,  has  been  already  recorded.  The  female  of  it, 
described  by  the  same  authors  as  Afegamcera  Othonis,  has 
likewise  been  taken  at  Salcombe. 

Genus,  EISCLADUS,  BaU  and  Westioood. 

LONGICAUDATUS,  Bate  and  Westwood, 

Baie  and  Westioood,  v.  i.  p.  412. 

This  species  was  taken  near  Torbay  in  1876.  The  generic 
name  of  Eiscladv^  must  give  way  to  that  of  PJiotu,  a 
genus  established  by  Kroyer  in  1842. 

Genus,  CERAPUS,  Say. 

DiFFORMis,  Milne  Edwards. 

Bale  and  Westtoood,  v.  i  p.  457.    Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  AsKh 
ciation,  1874,  p.  769. 

I  have  recorded  this  form  from  the  rocks  near  Tor  Abbey, 
Torquay,  but  now  feel  doubtful  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
the  determination.  As  the  specimens  on  which  it  was 
founded  have  unfortunately  not  been  preserved  in  liquid, 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  see  whether  they  possess  the 
minute  characters  which  would  separate  them  from  the 
neighbouring  species.  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  great 
probability  that  C.  diffor^nis  is  only  a  variety  of  Cerapus 
dbditvs,  which,  with  its  female,  the  Dercothoe  pwndatus 
of  Milne  Edwards,  is  very  common  in  Torbay. 

Genus,  N£NIA,  Spmce  Bate. 

RIMAPALMATA,  Spence  Bate. 

Bate  and  Westtoood,  v.  L  p.  474. 

This  species  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Torbay.  It 
seems  to  be  certainlv  the  same  as  the  Xenodea  Batei  of 
A  Boeck,  dated  1870.  Nmnia  tvherculosa,  (Spence  Bate), 
falls  to  the  earlier  named  Podoceropsis  Sophice  of  A. 
Boeck. 

EXCAVATA,  Spence  Bate, 

Bate  and  Westwood,  v.  i  p.  476. 

I  feel  little  doubt  that  this  species  is  only  a  more  or  less 
youthful  form  of  the  species  named  Bimapalmata,  Both 
forms  are  to  be  met  with  in  Torbay. 
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Genus,  CBATIPPITS,  Spence  BaU. 
TENUIPES,  Spence  Bate. 

Bate  and  Westwood^  v.  i.  p.  484.      Annals  and  Magazine  of  NcUural 
History^  December,  1876. 

This  minute  creature  is  to  be  found  without  much  stint  in 
the  sponge  Halichondria  panicea,  on  the  rocks  at  Mead- 
foot,  Torquay,  and  elsewhere.  It  was  originally  described 
from  a  single  specimen,  taken  by  Edwards,  the  now  cele- 
brated naturalist  of  Banff.  The  accurate  description  of 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Eev.  A.  M.  Norman's  account  of 
JExunguia  stilipes,  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
History,  ser.  4  v.  iii.  p.  359.  The  points  in  which  the 
earlier  differs  from  the  later  description  must  be 
ascribed  to  imperfect  opportunities  of  observation ;  and 
though  the  type  specimen  of  Graiippus  tenuipes  is  un- 
fortunately not  to  be  found,  it  will,  I  think,  be  safe  to 
reduce  Exunguia  stilipes  to  the  rank  of  a  synonym. 

CfToup,  ABERRANTIA. 
Fam.,  CAPRELLIDiE. 
Genus,  PROTO,  I/Mch. 

GOODSIRI,  Spence  Bate, 

Bate  and  Westwoody  v.  ii.  p.  42. 

This  species  was  dredged  in  Salcombe  estuary  in  August, 
1875,  along  with  Proto  pedata.  Leach.  For  the  latter, 
according  to  A.  Boeck,  the  specific  name  ventricosa, 
given  by  Miiller  in  1776,  should  be  accepted  by  right  of 
priority. 

Genus,  CAPBELLA,  Lamarck, 
FEETENSIS. 

AnnaU  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  January,  1878. 

Salcombe  estuary  is  the  locality  in  which  this  species  was 
found.  It  comes  very  near  in  form  to  Caprella  ccquilibra 
of  Spence  Bate,  the  name  of  which  must  yield  to  the 
earlier  designation,  Caprella  Esmarki  of  A.  Boeck. 

Order,  ISOPODA,  Latreille. 

Tribe,  VACANTIA. 

Fam.,  TANAIDiE. 

Genus,  TAHAIS,  Audouin  and  Milne  Edivards. 

viTTATUS,  Ratlike, 

-    Bate  and  fVest.it?ood,  v.  ii.  p.  125.     See  also  p.  147,  and  note.    Annals 
and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  June,  1876. 

It  seems  worth  recording  that  a  female  of  this  species, 
laden  with  eggs,  was  taken  out  of  a  shore-pile,  on  the 
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North  Sands,  at  Salcombe,  in  August,  1875.     Specimens 
in  this  condition  seem  to  be  but  rarely  found. 

Genus,  AP8EUDES,  Leeuh, 

LATREILLI,  Bate  and  Westwood. 

Bate  and  Westxoood^  v.  iL  p.  153.     AnndU  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
.    History f  January,  1876. 

While  recording  this  form  from  Salcombe,  I  feel  bound  to 

assent  to  the  view  of  my  friend,  the  Eev.  A.  M.  Norman, 

that  it  is  not  a  separate  species,  but  the  female  of  Apseu- 

des  talpa. 

Fam,  ANCEID^.       ' 
Genus,  AHCEUS,  Eisao. 

HALIDAII,  Bate  and  Westwood. 

Bate  and  Westwoody  v.  ii.  p.  203. 

All  the  specimens,  erroneously  attributed  in  my  former  list 
to  this  species,  belong  to  Anceus  Maxillaris.  I  have 
therefore  no  authority  for  including  A.  Halidaii  in  the 
Fauna  of  Devonshire. 

Tribe,  LIBERATICA. 

Fam.  ASELLID^. 

Genus,  J.£EA,  Leach. 

MACULATA,  ParJUt. 

Transactions  of  Devonshire  Association,  July,  1873,  p.  253. 

I  believe  that  I  am  in  accord  with  the  author  of  this 
species  in  saying  that  it  must  be  merged  in  the  older 
species  Jcera  alhifrons,  it  having  been  founded  merely  on 
some  exceptionally  large  and  brightly- coloured  speci- 
mens. 

Fam.  ARCTURID^. 
Genus,  ABCTUBUS,  Latreille. 

GRACILIS,  Ooodsir. 

Bate  and  Westvoood,  v.  ii.  p.  373  ;  Transactions  of  Devonshire  Associa- 
tion, July,  1874,  p.  771  and  fg8.  2,  3,  4 ;  Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,  Jan.,  1878. 

The  record  in  my  former  list  of  Ardurits  gracilis  as  be- 
longing to  Devonshire  must  be  cancelled.  The  animal 
there  described  and  figured  under  this  name  was  new 
not  only  to  the  fauna  of  Devonshire,  but  also  to  that  of 
Great  Britain.  I  have  since  named  it  Arclurus  linearis; 
but  Mr.  Norman  informs  me  that  this  name  too  must 
rank  as  a  synonym,  since  the  species  has  already  been 
described  abroad  by  Lucas,  under  the  name  which 
follows. 
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DESHAYESI,  LUCOS, 

Transactions  of  Devonshire  Association,  July,  1874,  p.  771. 

This  species,  as  seen  in  the  Torbay  and  Salcombe  speci- 
mens, almost  better  deserves  the  name  of  gracilis  than 
the  other  slender  form  in  this  genus  to  which  that  name 
had  been  previously  given.  It  is  horn-coloured,  with 
minute  spots  all  over  the  skin  of  a  darker  hue  than  the 
rest  of  the  body.  The  upper  antennae  have  a  flagellum 
consisting  of  a  single  piece,  the  lower  margin  and  tips 
of  which  are  edged  with  setse  constricted  at  the  point 
where  they  issue,  and  then  for  a  short  space  slightly 
dilated.  The  terminal  portion  of  the  pleon  is  not  nearly 
so  acute  as  that  part  in  A.  gracilis. 

In  one  of  my  specimens  the  third  clavate  joint  of  the 
lower  antennae  is  tuberculate  along  the  upper  margin. 

IHvisim,  AEROSPIRANTIA. 

Fam.  ONISCIDiE. 

Genus,  FHHOUGBIA,  Kinahani, 

ROSEA,  Koch. 

Bate  and  IVestwood,  v.  ii.  p.  460. 

This  pretty  and  interesting  terrestrial  species  seems  hitherto 
to  have  been  only  recorded  from  Plymouth,  as  far  as 
any  English  habitat  is  concerned.  It  may  therefore  be 
mentioned  that  it  is  to  be  found  pretty  plentifully  under 
stones  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torquay  and  St.  Mary 
Church.  It  occure  at  Ventnor,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders  at  Clifton. 

To  conclude  then  with  a  brief  summary  of  results,  the 
present  supplement  retrenches  from  the  former  list  the  follow- 
ing species :  Orayia  imbricata  as  being  merely  the  young  of 
Amaihilla  Sabini;  Phcedra  Kinahani  and  Aniens  Halidaii 
as  entered  purely  in  error;  Jcci-a  maculata  as  synonymous 
with  the  well-known  Joera  alhifrons ;  and  Gerapus  diffomiis 
as  of  doubtful  authority  from  these  coasts.  LUljeborgia  Nor- 
manni  remains  a  Devonshire  species,  but  is  identified  with 
LUljeborgia  Shetlandica  (Bate  and  Westwood),  and  with  the 
still  earlier  name,  Cheirocratus  Sundevalli,  of  Bathke ;  Arc- 
turus  Deshayed  is  substituted  for  Arctui*us  gracilis;  the 
females  of  Mmra  longimanay  of  Tanais  vittatus,  and  of 
Apseudes  ialpa  are  put  on  record  from  the  waters  of  Devon, 
the  first  of  the  three  being  described  by  Bate  and  Westwood 
as  Megama^ra  Othonis,  the  last  as  Apseudes  Latreillii  ;  finally, 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Devonshire  fauna  has  been  augmented 
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by  the  additional  species,  Hyale  Lubbockiana,  Probolium  or 
Metopa  Alderiy  Probolium  Spence-Bateiy  Addostoma  obesum, 
AmphUochtis  concinna  or  manudenSy  Uroihoe  marinus,  Atylus 
gibbosus,  Photis  (Eiscladua)  longicaudaiay  Nceiiia  or  XenocUa 
rimapalmata  with  its  other  form  Noenia  or  Xenodea  eoccavata, 
Cratippvs  tenuipes,  Proto  Ooodsiri,  and  Cwprella  fretensis. 

Living  as  I  do  now  at  a  great  distance  from  the  pleasant 
waters  wherein  these  bright  and  delicate  organisms  take  their 
pastime,  I  can  hope  but  seldom  if  ever  to  make  any  further 
additions  to  this  Catalogue ;  but  to  folks  in  need  of  a  pursuit, 
to  beginners  with  the  microscope,  to  lovers  of  the  beautiful, 
to  those  who  admire  complicated,  graceful,  and  varied 
machinery,  to  those  who  care  to  study  the  steps  and  alliances 
which  bind  together  great  groups  of  living  species,  and,  in  a 
word,  to  all  students  of  Nature,  I  commend  the  pursuit  of 
these  little  Sessile-eyed  Crustaceans  which  so  flourish  and 
abound  in  the  bays  and  creeks  and  tidal  pools,  in  the  sands 
and  among  the  weed-covered  rocks,  of  this  delightful  county. 


NOTES   ON   RECENT   NOTICES   OF  THE  GEOLOGY 
AND  PALEONTOLOGY  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 

Part  VI. 

BY   W.    PENGELLY,    F.R.8.,    P.G.S.,    ETC. 
(Read  at  Ilfraoombe,  July,  1879.) 


My  Notes  on  this  occasion  have  to  deal  only  with  Notices  of 
some  of  the  most  recent  branches  of  Devonshire  Geology — 
the  Raised  Beaches  and  the  Caverns.  Though  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  which  of  these  subjects  takes  us  farthest  into  an- 
tiquity, I  propose  commencing  with  the  Raised  Beaches. 

I.   MR,   USSHEK  ON   THE   RAISED   BEACHES   OF   SOUTH  DEVON. 

In  a  paper  on  The  Chronological  Value  of  the  Pleistocene 
Deposits  of  Devon,  by  W.  A,  E,  Ussher,  Esq,,  F.O,S.,  of  HM, 
Geological  Survey,  read  to  the  Geological  Society  of  Zondooi, 
19th  December,  1877,  and  printed  in  the  Quarterly  Jowrml 
of  that  body,  xxxiv.  449-458,  the  following  passage  occurs : 

"Where  raised  beaches  and  stony  loam  are  exhibited  in 
the  same  cliff,  the  latter  invariably  overlies  the  former.  An 
apparent  anomaly  is  furnished  by  the  raised  beach  near 
Prawle  Point,  to  which  Mr.  Pengelly  assigns  two  different 
periods  of  formation  with  an  intervening  period  of  waste. 
From  an  examination  of  the  section  I  am  disposed  to  regard 
the  apparent  separation  of  the  upper  from  the  lower  exposed 
portions  of  the  beach  as  due  to  a  concealing  mask  of  talus 
from  the  accumulation  above,  partially  obscuring  the  section.** 
p.  451. 

1.  In  the  foregoing  quotation,  Mr.  Ussher  alludes  to  a  paper 
on  Raised  Beaches,  which,  on  9th  August,  1866,  I  read  to  the 
Devonshire  Association,  and  printed  in  the  Transactions  of 
that  body,  vol.  L,  part  v.,  pp.  103-9.    At  page  107>  I  msar 
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tioned  a  cliff  section  between  the  Start  and  Prawle  Points, 
South  Devon,  having  the  following  beds,  in  descending 
order : — 

(E.)  A  thin  layer  of  soil  and  greensward. 

(D.)  A  thin  bed  of  marine  gravel,  almost  exclusively  small 
white  quartz  pebbles. 

(C.)  A  bed  of  drab-coloured  clay  and  angular  stones,  of 
sub-aerial  origin. 

(B.)  A  bed  of  marine  gravel  including  well-rolled  flints  of 
a  dark  yellow  colour. 

(A.)  The  micaceous  and  chloritic  schists  forming  the  fun- 
damental rocks  of  the  district. 

On  the  22nd  January,  1851,  upwards  of  fifteen  years 
before  the  date  of  my  paper,  Mr.  Godwin-Austen  read  to  the 
Geological  Society  of  London  a  paper  On  the  Superficial  Accu- 
mulations of  the  Coasts  of  the  English  Channel,  and  the 
Changes  they  indicate.  This  communication,  printed  in  the 
Quarterly  JoxhmaX  of  the  Society,  vii.,  118-136,  contains  a 
description  and  a  figure  (Fig.  5,  p.  127,  op.  cit)  of  a  "  Section 
near  Brixham,  Torbay,"  showing  the  following  deposits,  in 
descending  order : — 

(D.)  Upper  band  of  marine  shingle,  with  superficial  veget- 
able soil. 

(C.)  Subaerial  beds. 

(B.)  Marine  shingle. 

(A.)  Limestone  rock. 

Before  my  first  visit  to  the  Start  and  Prawle  district,  25th 
July,  1865,  I  had  frequently  and  diligently  sought  Mr. 
Godwin- Austen's  Brixham  Section,  but  had  never  succeeded 
in  finding  it.  I  was  perfectly  familiar  with  everything  but 
the  "upper  band  of  marine  shingle;"  but  that  I  could  no- 
where detect.  Nevertheless,  instead  of  doubting  Mr.  Godwin- 
Austen's  accuracy,  I,  supposing  that  his  good  fortune  had 
exceeded  mine,  adopted  his  conclusion  that  each  of  his  two 
bands  of  "  marine  shingle  "  represented  a  distinct  submergence 
of  South  Devon,  whilst  the  intermediate  "  sub-aerial  beds  ** 
were  a  consequence  and  proof  of  a  period  of  elevation  sepa- 
rating the  two  submergences;  and  this  I  believed  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  section  between  the  Start  and  Prawle  points, 
described  above. 

I  was  fully  satisfied  in  1865  that  the  order  in  which  the 
beds  succeeded  one  another  in  the  section  between  the  Start 
and  Prawle  was  the  order  of  their  chronology ;  that  each  bed 
was  deposited  after  the  bed  on  which  it  lies  and  before  the 
bed  tvrhich  lies  on  it ;  and  that  opinion  I  still  maintain.     Mr. 
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Ussher*8  hypothesis,  that  "the  apparent  separation  of  the 
upper  from  the  lower  exposed  portions  of  the  beach  is  due  to 
a  concealing  mask  of  talus  from  the  accumulation  above, 
partially  obscuring  the  section,"  is  so  utterly  beside  the  mark 
that  I  feel  perfectly  confident  that  he  hets  never  seen,  to  say 
nothing  about  having  studied,  my  section,  which,  though  it 
may  be  said  to  be  "  near  Prawle  Point,"  is  nevertheless  so  far 
east  of  it  as  to  assure  me  that  he  had  not  time  to  reach  it 
during  his  flying  visit  on  4th  August,  1877. 

I  am  satisfied,  as  already  stated,  that  each  bed  in  the 
section  was  deposited  after  the  bed  on  which  it  lies  and  before 
the  bed  which  lies  on  it.  I  am  also  satisfied  that  the  lower 
"  bed  of  marine  gravel "  (B)  is  a  veritable  Raised  Beach,  that 
the  "  bed  of  drab-coloured  clay  and  angular  stones  "  (C)  is  "  of 
sub-aerial  origin,"  and  that  the  gravel  of  the  "  thin  bed"  (D)  is 
of  marine  origin ;  but  I  am  not  now  satisfied  that  the  sea  de- 
posited the  thin  bed  itself  in  its  present  position,  or  that  the 
said  bed  is  anything  akin  to  a  Raised  Beach  in  the  proper 
sense  of  that  term.  I  spent  the  28th  and  29th  July,  1877, 
about  a  week  before  Mr.  Ussher's  visit,  at  Prawle,  and  care- 
fully studied  the  section  again,  and  on  the  29th  made  the 
following  Memorandum  in  my  Note  Book : — 

"  What  I  have  described  in  my  paper  on  liaised  Beaches  as 
a  second  or  upper  Raised  Beach,  separated  from  the  lower 
one  by  a  sub-aerial  mass,  is  not  a  beach,  but  consists  of 
pebbles  from  the  recent  beach,  which,  during  a  long  period, 
have  been  carried  up  with  the  sea-weed  used  largely  here  as 
manure.  These  pebbles  occur  in  great  numbers  in  the  culti- 
vated ground,  at  all  heights,  and  at  considerable  distances 
inland." 

In  short,  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  evidence  of 
more  than  one  Raised  Beach  in  South  Devon ;  but  if  such  a 
section  exists  near  Brixham  as  is  described  by  Mr.  Godwin- 
Austen,  it  must  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  two  distinct 
Raised  Beaches  and  two  distinct  submergences,  for  there  is 
little  or  no  probability  that  the  Brixham  Cliffs  have  ever 
been  manured  or  cultivated. 

n.    CASSELL,  FETTER,  AND  GALPIN'S  "  SCIENCE  FOR  ALL,"  ON 

WINDMILL   HILL  CAVERN,   BRIXHAM. 

Science  for  All,  IllvMrated,  published  by  Cassell,  Petter, 
and  Galpin,  London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  Part  10,  contains 
the  continuation  of  an  Article  entitled  The  Irish  Elk  and  its 
English  Contemporaries,  in  which  the  following  passage 
occurs : — "  In  Brixham  Cave,  Devonshire,  flint  implements  <il 
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the  chase  (1),*  comprising  arrow  and  spear  heads,  axes,  and 
knives  (2),  have  been  found  among  broken  bones  of  the  bear, 
lion,  Irish  elk  (3),  reindeer,  horse,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros." 
p.  293,  col.  2. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  author  having  spoken  of  the 
Brixham  flints  as  "  implements  of  the  chase,"  proceeds  to  a 
more  detailed  description  by  stating  that  they  comprise 
"  arrow  and  spear  heads,  axes,  and  knives,"  and  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  they  "  have  been  found  among  broken  bones  of 
the  Irish  Elk,"  as  well  as  of  other  animals.  I  propose  to 
oflTer  a  remark  or  two  on  each  of  the  three  statements. 

1.  [p/  527,  1.  44.]  Implements  of  the  Chase : — Mr.  John 
Evans,  who  has  given  the  most  detailed  and  definite  descrip- 
tion of  the  Brixham  flints  which  has  yet  appeared,  ventui*es 
to  give  no  farther  opinion  as  to  the  use  to  which  they  were 
probably  put,  than  that  "  Most  of  them  bear  decided  marks 
either  on  their  sides  or  ends  of  having  been  in  use  as  scraping 
tools."  (See  The  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  Weapons,  and 
Ornaments  of  Great  Britain,  By  John  Evans,  F.R.8.,  F.S.A., 
1872,  p.  471.) 

Again,  in  his  contribution  to  the  Report  mi  Brixham  Cavern, 
read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  20th  June,  1872,  he  says, 
"  The  implements  prove  not  only  to  have  been  made  by  man, 
but  to  have  been  actually  in  use  for  cutting  and  scraping 
purposes."  (See  PhU.  Trans,  vol.  163,  1873.  p.  552.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  either  of  the  fore- 
going quotations  to  justify  the  term  "implements  of  the 
chase." 

2.  [p.  528,  1.  1.]  Arrow  and  Spear  Heads,  Axes,  &c.: — 
It  must  be  needless  to  point  out  that  the  author's  proposed 
classification  of  the  implements  as  "arrow  and  spear  heads, 
axes,"  is  purely  gratuitous  and  unwarranted. 

3.  [p.  528,  1.  3.]  The  Irish  Elk  in  Brixham  Cavern: — 
Nor  is  the  writer  more  successful  respecting  the  animal  re- 
mains found  in  the  Cavern ;  as  no  trace  of  tlie  Irish  Elk= 
Cervus  megaceros,  was  identified  among  the  animal  relics 
found  at  Brixham.  (See  Phil.  Trans.  voL  163,  pp.  499-548, 
or  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  vi.  811.) 

*  This  numeral,  like  all  others  in  parentheses,  indicates  a  passage  on  which 
a  Note  is  to  he  made.  The  same  numeral  is  prefixed  to  the  corresponding 
Nofe  in  each  case. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that,  notwithstauding  his  little  Slips, 
the  author's  teaching  is  correct  so  far  as  the  questions  of 
Man's  Antiquity  and  his  contemporaneity  with  the  "Irish 
Elk'*  are  concerned;  for  the  Brixham  flints  were  veritable 
human  tools,  though  they  may  not  have  been,  and  probably 
were  not,  "  implements  of  the  chase ; "  and  remains  of  the 
"  Irish  Elk "  have  been  found  inosculating  with  human 
reliquiae  in  other  caverns,  though  not  in  that  at  Brixham. 
Nevertheless,  there  seems  no  reason  why  science  for  all 
should  be  less  accurate  or  more  slipshod  than  science  for 
THE  LEARNED  FEW ;  nay,  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
popular  works  on  Science  should  be  most  rigidly  exact.  The 
scientific  few  are  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves ;  but 
the  unscientific  many  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  popular  writer, 
who  dresses  other  men's  discoveries. 


IIL    REV.   HELY  H.   A.   SMITH   ON   WINDMILL-HILL   CAVERN, 

BRIXHAM. 

In  a  pamphlet,  of  forty  pages,  entitled  Is  the  Book  Wrong  f 
A  Qtcestion  for  Sceptics,  by  Hely  H.  A.  Smith,  Eector  of 
Tansley,  the  Preface  of  which  is  dated  14th  Feb.,  1877,  the 
following  passages  occur : — 

"  We  must  now  turn  to  another  instance  in  which  there 
was  something  worse  than  the  ridiculous  associated  with  the 
exposure  and  discomfiture  of  a  presumed  triumph.  Some 
curiously-shaped  pieces  of  flint  were  discovered  in  1858,  in 
what  has  been  called  *  the  famous  Cavern  at  Brixham  *  [1].  It 
was  at  once  decided  that  the  flints  showed  signs  of  human 
workmanship ;  and  as  they  were  found  in  company  with  the 
bones  of  extinct  animals,  it  was  also  at  once  considered 
proved  that  man  must  have  existed  in  immensely  remote 
ages ;  and  the  evidence  was  said  to  have  *  revolutionized  the 
whole  of  Western  Europe  on  the  question  of  man's  an- 
tiquity.' 

"  The  history  of  these  flints  is  remarkable.  For  fourteen 
years  they  were  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Geological  Society  [2],  but  public  curiosity  was  gratified  by 
plaster  casts  shown  at  the  cavern  [3],  and  by  illustrated 
descriptions  published  in  an  imposing  volume  [4].  Accord- 
ing to  the  evidence  thus  afforded  to  the  public  there  seemed 
no  doubt  left  but  that  these  flints  bore  the  marks  of  the 
mind  and  hand  of  man,  and  thus  associated  man  with  a  pre- 
Adamite  race  of  animals. 

"  The  cause  of  truth  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mx^ 
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Nicholas  Whitley,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Cornwall,  for  the  acuteness  which  led  him  to  suspect  that 
there  was  something  wrong,  the  perseverance  with  which  he 
followed  up  his  suspicions,  and  the  boldness  with  which  he 
made  public  the  result,  which  was  simple,  but  suggestive. 

*'  The  plaster  casts,  the  drawings,  and  descriptions,  toere  not 
the  castSf  drawings,  or  descriptions  of  the  real  flints  found  in 
the  cavern  [5] !  The  originds  were,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, evidently  purely  natural  specimens  of  flint ;  and  persons 
who  have  seen  landscape  stones,  and  the  marvellous  likeness 
of  human  faces  on  inaccessible  rocks,  will  not  be  disposed  to 
overthrow  the  whole  of  revelation  because  of  one  or  two 
curiously-shaped  stones  found  in  company  with  the  i*emains 
of  extinct  animals.  If  the  cause  had  not  been  so  weak, 
what  was  the  necessity  of  trying  to  strengthen  and  supple- 
ment it  by  presenting  the  public  with  false  statements  [6]  ? 

"  With  regard  to  jdl  these  supposed  flint  implements,  and 
spear  and  arrow  heads,  found  in  various  places,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  mention  here  the  frank  confession  of  Dr.  Carpenter. 
He  has  told  us  from  the  Presidential  Chair  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  that  *No  logical  proof  can  be  adduced  that  the 
peculiar  shapes  of  these  flints  were  given  them  by  human 
hands  *  [7]. 

"  All  the  arguments  of  the  antiquity  of  man  drawn  from 
these  flints  break  down  from  one  of  two  causes.  Either 
there  is  no  proof  of  their  high  antiquity,  or  if  there  is  proof 
(or  what  is  considered  proof)  of  their  antiquity,  there  is  none 
of  their  having  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  man."  pp.  24-6. 

1.  [p.  529, 1.  26.]  It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that 
the  Cavern  referred  to  by  the  Rev.  Hely  H.  A.  Smith,  is  that 
discovered  in  Windmill  Hill,  Brixham,  early  in  1858 ;  that  I 
visited  it  very  soon  after  it  was  discovered;  that  it  was 
explored  by  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  and  consisting  of  Fellows  of  that  body ;  that  the 
exploration  commenced  in  July,  1858,  and  closed  at  the  end 
of  one  year ;  that  the  Committee,  having  taken  a  lease  in  it, 
held  exclusive  possession  of  the  Cavern  during,  but  not  after, 
the  exploration ;  and  that  the  work  was  from  first  to  last 
under  my  superintendence,  I  being  the  only  member  of  the 
Committee  residing  in  Devonshire. 

2.  [p.  529, 1.  36.]  Mr.  Smith,  speaking  of  the  Brixham 
Cave  flints,  says,  "  For  fourteen  years  they  were  kept  under 
lock  and  key  in  the  rooms  of  the  Geological  Society." 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fourteen,  or  more  correctly, 
fifteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  close  of  the  explora- 
tion and  the  publication  of  the  Report  by  the  Committee,  were 
regarded  as  provokingly  long  by  almost  every  one  interested 
in  the  matter ;  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  very  impatient  at  the  delay.  The  preparation  of 
the  Eeport  was  entrusted  to  the  late  Dr.  H.  Falconer,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee,  but,  as  I  have  stated  elsewhere,  "  The 
state  of  his  health  ....  rendering  it  necessary  for  him  to 
leave  Ix)ndon  during  winter,  months  and  years  slipped 
away,  and  no  Eeport  appeared."  {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  1874, 
vi.  776.) 

After  his  decease  in  1865,  the  Committee  had  to  make  new 
arrangements,  and  the  lieport,  read  in  June,  1872,  was  not 
published  until  1874.  {PhU.  Trans,  vol.  163,  Part  iL  for  1873.) 

It  must  be  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  Committee,  as 
custodians  of  the  flints  and  all  the  other  specimens,  would 
have  been  chargeable  with  negligence  had  they  not  kept  them 
"under  lock  and  key."  Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  have 
been  some  laxity  in  this  matter,  as  four  of  the  flints  (Nos.  2, 
15,  16,  and  36)  had  been  "mislaid"  before  the  Eeport  was 
completed.  (See  Phil,  Trans,  vol.  163,  p.  563.) 

3.  [p.  529, 1.  37.]  The  author  states  that,  the  flints  being 
"  under  lock  and  key,  public  curiosity  was  gratified  by  plaster 
casts  shown  at  the  Cavern." 

It  proves  to  be  quite  true  that  plaster  casts  were  shown  at 
the  Cavern,  and  Mr.  Smith  might  have  added  that  they  were 
also  sold  there.  I  told  the  story  of  these  casts  to  the  British 
Association  as  long  ago  as  1875,  repeated  it  to  the  Devonshire 
Association  the  following  year,  and  published  it  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  latter  body.  (viii.  148-155.) 

Mr  Smith  may  be  ignorant  of  the  facts  that  the  casts  were 
neither  made,  nor  shown,  nor  sold  at  the  Cavern  or  elsewhere, 
by  the  Committee,  or  with  their  sanction,  or  knowledge,  nor 
during  the  progress  of  the  exploration,  but  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  Cavern,  who,  as  soon  as  the  Committee  ceased  to  have 
control  over  it,  made  it  a  show  place.  It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  Mr.  Smith's  statement  and  miue  would  convey 
very  different  ideas  to  the  reader. 

4.  [p.  529, 1.  38.]  Mr.  Smith  is  again  correct  in  stating 
that  "  public  curiosity  was  gratified  ....  by  illustrated  de- 
scriptions published  in  an  imposing  volume."  The  "  volume  " 
was,  no  doubt,  The  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  Weapons,  and 
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Ornaments  of  Cheat  Britain,  by  John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A., 
1870 ;  an  imposing  volume  of  640  pages,  enriched  with  476 
woodcut  illustrations,  and  two  plates  containing  40  figures. 

Again  the  Reverend  author  is  perhaps  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Evans  was  not  a  member  of  the  Cavern  Com- 
mittee, and  that  his  valuable  volume  was  prepared  and 
published  independently  of  that,  or  of  any  other,  body. 

5.  [p.  530, 1.  6.]  When  the  author  states  that  **  The  plaster 
casts,  the  drawings,  and  descriptions,  were  not  the  castSy  draw- 
ings, or  descriptions  of  the  real  fiints  found  in  the  cavern  !"  he 
is  not  quite  so  accurate  as  before,  and  he  has  almost  thrown 
away  the  italics  and  note  of  admiration  he  employs. 

It  is  true  that  "  the  plaster  C€ists  .  .  .  were  not  the  casts 
...  of  the  real  flints  found  in  the  Cavern ;"  for  the  pro- 
prietor failing  in  his  efforts  to  get  one  of  the  "  real  flints," 
made  others  do  duty  for  them.  (See  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  viii. 
148-155.) 

But  it  is  not  quite  so  true  **  that  .  .  .  the  drawings  and 
descriptions  were  not  the  .  .  .  drawings  or  descriptions  of 
the  real  flints  found  in  the  Cavern ;"  yet,  even  here,  there  is 
a  bit  of  truth.  In  his  work  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Evans 
figured  four  flints  (Figs.  409,  410,  411  and  412,  pp.  468-470) 
as  amongst  "  the  real  flints  found  in  the  Cavern."  The  first 
three  were  certainly  found  there,  but  the  fourth,  though 
found  on  the  same  hill,  w£is  not  found  in  the  Cavern  itself. 
I  have  elsewhere  stated  the  facts  connected  with  this  speci- 
men, and  directed  attention  to  Mr.  Evans's  description  of  it, 
showing  that  he  was  struck  with  "  its  dissimilarity  to  cavern 
specimens,  its  resemblance  to  those  found  on  the  surface,  and 
its  comparatively  recent  aspect."  (See  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc., 
1874,  vi.  836.)  It  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  the  public 
announcement  that  the  Cavern  afforded  evidence  of  man 
being  of  higher  antiquity  than  had  been  commonly  believed 
was  made  in  1858 ;  that  the  implement  in  question  formed 
no  part  of  the  evidence,  as  it  was  not  found  until  3rd  June, 
1859 ;  and  that  the  error,  into  which  Mr.  Evans  had  fallen 
respecting  it  in  1872,  was  detected  by  a  member  of  the 
Committee,  who  at  once  took  steps  to  correct  it,  thereby 
making  the  public  aware  of  it,  and  preventing  its  repetition. 

A  paper  O71  changes  of  Relative  Level  of  Land  and  Sea 
in  South' Eastei'n  Devonshire,  in  connexion  with  the  Anti- 
quity of  Mankind,  which  I  read  to  the  Geological  Section  of 
the  British  Association,  at  the  Bath  Meeting,  in  September, 
1864,  and  which,  under  the  title  of  Early  Man  in  Devonshire, 
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was  printed,  nearly  m  extenso,  in  The  Reader  for  19th  No- 
vember, 1864,  No.  99,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  643-6,  contained  the 
following  passage,  which,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me, 
was  the  first  public  mention  of  this  implement: — "Mr. 
Keeping,  whilst  engaged  in  excavating  [under  my  superin- 
tendence] the  Brixham  cavern  in  1858-9,  spent  some  portions 
of  his  leisure  in  an  examination  of  a  few  of  the  patches  of 
gravel  just  alluded  to  [as  having  been  found  beneath  the  thin 
soil,  on  Windmill  Hill,  at  a  higher  level  than  the  cavern], 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  three  or  four  flints 
which  he  and  I  believed  to  bear  traces  of  human  workman- 
ship, and  to  be  connected,  therefore,  with  the  great  problem 
suggested  by  the  cavern  phenomena.  Accordingly,  though  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  series,  I  packed  up  the  first  of  these 
specimens,  and,  having  made  the  usual  memorandum  in  my 
journal  respecting  it,  forwarded  it  to  the  care  of  the  [Cavern] 
Committee,  in  whose  safe  keeping  it  still  remains ;  the  other 
specimens  I  retain."  {Op,  cit,  p.  645,  col.  3.) 

Mr.  Smith  remarks  that  "  The  cause  of  truth  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Nicholas  Whitley  ...  for  the  acuteness 
which  led  him  to  suspect  that  there  was  something  wrong, 
the  perseverance  with  which  he  followed  up  his  suspicions, 
and  the  boldness  with  which  he  made  public  the  result."  If 
a  debt  of  gratitude  be  really  due  to  any  one  in  this  matter,  it 
is  due  to  me,  and  to  me  alone ;  for  it  was  I — a  member  of  the 
Cavern  Committee — and  not  Mr.  Whitley,  or  any  one  else, 
who  discovered  and  made  public  the  facts  that  spurious 
plaster  casts  were  shown  at  the  Cavern,  and  that  one  of  the 
specimens  figured  by  Mr.  Evans  had  not  been  found  in  the 
Cavern. 

6.  [p.  530,  1.  14.]  When  Mr.  Smith  asks  "  If  the  cause 
had  not  been  so  weak,  what  was  the  necessity  of  trying 
to  strengthen  and  supplement  it  by  presenting  the  public 
with  false  statements?"  the  reader  is,  of  course,  led  to 
believe  that  the  Cavern  Committee  were  capable,  and  guilty, 
of  "  presenting  the  public  with  false  statements."  I  will  not 
avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  he  gives  of  using  the  ** You're 
another"  argument,  but  will  simply  say  again  that  it  was 
through  the  action  of  a  member  of  the  Committee,  and  of  no 
one  else,  that  the  public  have  learnt  that  false  cast«  and 
incorrect  statements  had  been  presented  to  them  by  outsiders, 
and  by  outsiders  only. 

7.  [p.  530,  1.  21.]      When  Mr.  Smith,  speaking  of    Dr, 
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Carpenter,  says  "  He  has  told  us  from  the  Presidential  Chair 
of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  that  *No  logical  proof  can  be  adduced 
that  the  peculiar  shapes  of  these  Bints  were  given  them  by 
human  hands/"  he  succeeds  in  amusing  us,  and  in  showing 
that  he  must  be  utterly  ignorant  of  the  objects  and  functions 
of  some  of  the  great  Societies  of  this  country,  as  well  as  of 
the  labours  of,  at  least,  one  of  our  eminent  men.  We  are 
tempted  to  ask  What  has  Dr.  Carpenter  to  do  with  the  Royal 
Academy  ?  Did  he  ever  fill  its  Presidential  Chair  ?  If  so, 
What  were  the  qualifications  or  circumstances  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  artists  of  this  country  ?  and,  What 
has  the  Eoyal  Academy  to  do  with  flint  implements  ? 

The  truth,  however,  turns  out  to  be  this :  Dr.  Carpenter,  a 
well-known  and  eminent  man  of  Science,  never  filled  the 
Presidential  Chair  of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  in  1872  he  did 
fill  that  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science ;  and  his  Presidential  Address,  delivered  at  Brighton, 
on  14th  August  that  year,  contains  the  words  quoted  by  Mr. 
Smith.  As,  however.  Dr.  Carpenter's  meaning  requires  that 
the  context  should  also  be  taken,  it  will  be  best  to  quote  the 
entire  paragraph,  and  allow  it  to  tell  its  own  story. 

"'Common  Sense,*  disciplined  and  enlai'ged  by  appropriate 
culture,  becomes,"  said  Dr.  Carpenter,  "one  of  our  most 
valuable  instruments  of  Scientific  inquiry ;  afibrding  in 
many  instances  the  best,  and  sometimes  the  only,  basis  for 
a  rational  conclusion.  Let  us  take  as  a  typical  case,  in  which 
no  special  knowledge  is  required,  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  the  'flint  implements'  of  the  Abbeville  and  Amiens 
gravel-beds.  No  logical  proof  can  he  adduced  that  the  peculiar 
shapes  of  these  fiints  were  given  to  them  by  Human  hands ;  * 
but  does  any  unprejudiced  person  now  doubt  it?  The 
evidence  of  design,  to  which,  after  an  examination  of  one 
or  two  such  specimens,  we  should  only  be  justified  in  attach- 
ing a  probable  value,  derives  an  irresistible  cogency  from 
accumulation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  improbability  that 
these  flints  acquired  their  peculiar  shape  by  accident,  becomes 
to  our  minds  greater  and  greater  as  more  and  more  such  speci- 
mens are  found;  until  at  last  this  hypothesis,  although  it 
cannot  be  directly  disproved,  is  felt  to  be  almost  inconceivable, 
except  by  minds  previously  'possessed'  by  the  'dominant 
idea '  of  the  modern  origin  of  Man.  And  thus  what  was  in 
the  first  instance  a  matter  of  discussion,  has  now  become  one 
of  those  'self-evident'  propositions,  which  claim  the  un- 
hesitating assent  of  all   whose   opinion  on  the  subject  is 

*  The  words  I  have  italioised  are  those  qaoted  by  Mr.  Smith.    W.P. 
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entitled   to  the  least   weight."   (Rep.  Brit,  Assoc.  1872,  p. 
Ixxv.) 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  the  Rev.  Hely  H.  A.  Smith  without 
expressing  my  sense  of  gratification  that  scientific  men  differ 
from  him  in  their  mode  of  serving  the  "  cause  of  truth." 

P.S.  Since  writing  the  above  Notes  I  have  seen  a  second 
edition  of  the  Rev.  Hely  H.  A.  Smith's  pamphlet,  and  find 
that  his  statements  remain  unaltered.  Dr.  Carpenter  figures 
still  in  the  Presidential  Chair  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the 
quotation  from  his  address  is  as  conveniently  short  as  before. 

Mr.  Smith  adds  an  "  Appendix  to  the  Second  Edition,"  and 
devotes  it«  six  pages  entirely  to  Flint  Implements,  in  which, 
however,  he  has  contrived  to  say  nothing  new. 


IV.   DR.  J.  C.  SOUTHALL  ON  WINDMILL-HILL  CAVERN,  BRIXHAM, 

1878. 

The  Epoch  of  the  Mammoth  and  the  Apparition  of  Man 
upon  the  Earth,  by  James  C.  Southall,  A.M.,  ll.d.  London, 
iSiibner  and  Co.,  1878,  contains  a  brief  mention  of  the 
Cavern  in  Windmill  Hill,  Brixham,  professedly  from  Mr. 
Evans.  As,  however,  the  author  prefers  compiling  to  quoting, 
I  will  print  in  parallel  columns  the  original  paragraph  in  The 
Ancient  Stone  Implements,  Weapons,  and  Omaments  of  Great 
Britain,  by  John  Evans,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  London,  Longmans, 
Green,  Reader,  and  Dyer,  1872,  and  the  paragraph  Dr. 
Southall  compiled  from  it. 


EVANS. 

"Where  all  the  deposits  of 
the  cave  were  present,  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  section  in  de- 
scending order : — 

1.  Irregular  layer  of  stalag- 
mite, 1  to  15  inches  thick. 

2.  Ochreous  red  cave- earth, 
with  angular  stones  and  some 
pebbles,  2  to  13  feet. 

3.  Gravel,  with  many  rounded 
pebbles  in  it. 

In  and  on  the  stalagmite  were 
found  antlers  of  reindeer  and  a 
humerus  of  a  boar,  and  in  the 
cave-earth  numerous  mammalian 
remains.  Among  them,  in  one 
place,  were  nearly  all  the  bones 


SOUTHALL. 

"At  Brixham  Cave,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Evans,  there  are  two  (1) 
beds :  I.  Cave-earth,  from  two 
to  thirteen  feet  thick,  containing 
worked  flints,  and  bones  of  the 
mammoth,  reindeer,  &c. ;  2. 
Above  this  a  stalagmitic  floor, 
from  one  to  fifteen  inches  thick, 
which  contained  in  and  upon  it 
(2),  antlers  of  reindeer,  the  hu- 
merus of  a  bear  (probably  Ursus 
spelceiis)  (3),  and  bones  of  the 
rhinoceros  and  other  animals. 
There  is  no  deposit  above  the 
stalagmite.  The  bear  and  the 
reindeer  lie,  locked  in  the  stal- 
agmite,  on   the   suifafi^.     C^:cv 
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EVANS. 

of  the  left  hind-leg  of  a  bear 
still  preserving  their  true  ana- 
tomical position,  though  with 
one  of  the  bones  of  the  fore-leg 
lying  with  them.  In  close 
proximity  lay  one  of  the  worked 
flints,  of  which  several  were 
found  in-  this  bed.  A  few  oc- 
curred in  the  gravel.  The  fauna 
appears  to  be  entirely  identical 
with  that  of  Kent's  Cavern, 
though  the  MachairodtLs  is  ab- 
sent. We  have,  therefore,  here 
another  instance  of  the  associa- 
tion of  these  works  of  man 
with  the  remains  of  the  extinct 
mammals,  in  a  cave-deposit  be- 
neath a  thick  layer  of  stalagmite, 
which,  in  this  case,  had  been 
for  the  most  part  deposited  be- 
fore the  reindeer  had  quitted 
the  south  of  England,  and  while 
a  large  bear,  probably  Urstis  spe- 
IcBuSf  was  still  living  in  Britain." 
p.  467. 


80UTHALL. 


100,000  years  have  passed  with- 
out the  formation  of  a  stratum 
of  some  kind  over  this  stalag- 
mite (4)1"  p.  242. 


1.  [p.  535, 1.  27.]  Dr.  Southall  slips  into  a  small  error  when 
he  says,  "At  Brixham  Cave,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Evans,  there 
are  two  beds,"  for,  as  is  shown  above,  Mr.  Evans  makes  the 
beds  three,  not  two.  It  may  be  added  that  the  Gravel  bed, 
omitted  by  Dr.  Southall,  was  the  lowest  and  oldest  in  the 
Cavern ;  it  contained  flint  implements,  and  remains  of  Bear, 
Horse,  Ox,  and  Mammoth,  but  of  no  other  animal.  Dr. 
Southall  could,  no  doubt,  tell  us  how  far  his  desire  to  prove 
that,  after  all,  the  extinct  mammals  were  not  of  such  very 
great  antiquity,  helped  him  to  make  up  his  mind  to  ignore 
the  Gravel  bed  altogether. 


2.  [p.  535,  1.  35.]  Dr.  Southall  puts  the  words  "in  and 
upon  it"  within  inverted  commas,  thus  professing  to  quote 
verbatim.  Mr.  Evanses  words,  however,  are  "in  and  on  the 
stalagmite."  The  error  is  in  itself  quite  unimportant ;  but  if 
inverted  commas  are  to  be  used  at  all,  the  words  within  them 
should  be  actual,  not  merely  representative. 
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3.  [p.  535,  L  36.]  Dr.  Southall  says  the  "  humenis  of  bear  " 
— one  of  the  stalagmite  specimens — was  that  of  "  (probably 
Ursus  spdceus)''  This  he  does  on  his  own  authority,  as  Mr. 
Evans  says  simply  "a  humerus  of  bear;"  in  the  Eeport  on 
the  Exploration  of  the  Cave,  I  say  of  it  that  it  was  identified 
by  Dr.  Falconer  as  the  humerus  of  Bear  {PhU,  Trans,,  vol. 
163  p.  492,  or  Trans.  Devon.  Assoc.,  vi.  808) ;  and  Mr.  Busk, 
in  the  same  Report,  describes  it  (p.  499)  as  a  "perfect  right 
humerus  of  Ursits  of  the  smaller  size,"  and  subsequently  (p. 
514),  after  using  almost  precisely  the  same  words,  he  adds, 
"  C7".  ardos**  that  is,  the  existing  Brown  bear. 

Dr.  Southall,  speaking  afterward  of  this  humerus  and  the 
famous  antler  of  Eeindeer,  says,  "  The  bear  and  the  reindeer 
lie,  locked  in  the  stalagmite,  on  the  surface."  Here  he  has 
again  slipped ;  for  though  the  antler  was,  no  doubt,  "  locked 
in  the  stalagmite,  on  the  surface,"  "  the  humerus  of  Bear,"  as 
I  have  stated  elsewhere,  "  was  found  within  the  floor,  which 
was  beautifully  white  and  stainless.  It  lay  with  its  longest 
axis  in  the  plane  of  the  floor,  and  no  trace  or  indication  of  it 
was  discoverable  from  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  surface. 
On  the  same  side  of  the  [Reindeer]  gallery,  a  few  feet  further 
south,  a  little  beyond  the  junction  of  the  two  chief  galleries, 
lay  a  fine  Reindeer  antler.  It  was  found  lying  on  the  stalag- 
mite, firmly  attached  to  but  not  imbedded  in  it ;  indeed  some 
portions  of  it  were  completely  free  from  more  than  the 
slightest  incrustation."  (Fhil.  Trans.,  vol.  163,  p.  492;  or 
Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  vi.  808-9.) 

It  should  be  added  that  there  was  within,  not  on,  the 
stalagmite  another  "find"  of  Bear  (No.  29),  including  two 
specimens,  described  by  Mr.  Busk  as  "young  Ursus,'^  but 
without  specific  identification.  With  regard  to  the  words 
"probably  Ursus  spelceus,''  should  Dr.  Southall  remark  that 
Mr.  Evans  uses  these  very  words,  it  may  be  replied  that, 
though  this  is  the  fact,  he  uses  them  in  connection,  not  with 
the  humenis  Dr.  Southall  was  speaking  of,  which  was  that  of 
a  small  bear,  but  with  the  "  left  hind  leg,"  found  in  the  Cave- 
earth,  and  which  was  that  of  "  a  large  bear." 

4.  [p.  535, 1.  42.]  When  Dr.  Southall  asks :  "  Can  100,000 
years  have  passed  without  the  formation  of  a  stratum  of 
some  kind  over  this  stalagmite  ?"  one  is  tempted  to  ask. 

(a)  How  is  it  known  that  100,000  years  have  passed  ? 
Geologists  are  usually  very  shy  about  committing  themselves 
to  definite  numerical  statements  when  dealing  with  geological 
chronology. 
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(6)  Why  should  it  be  thought  that  100,000,  or  any  other 
number  of,  years  could  not  have  passed  without  the  forma- 
tion of  some  kind  of  stratum  over  this  stalagmite  ?  The 
Eeindeer  Gallery,  where  the  remains  under  notice  were 
found,  was  hermetically  sealed  until  it  was  unexpectedly 
broken  into  in  1858.  Suppose  this  to  have  been  its  condi- 
tion from  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  Eeindeer  antler, 
and  that  during  the  entire  interval  it  was  shut  off  from  all 
external  influences,  except  a  slight  drip  of  water  from  the 
roof, — and  this  was  in  all  probability  the  fact — what  kind  of 
stratum  could  possibly  have  beeij  formed  beyond  an  increase 
to  the  thickness  of  the  stalagmite,  such  as  actually  took 
place? 

(c)  What  reason  is  there  for  supposing  that  100,000  years 
— if  that  is  the  correct  number — were  capable  of  doing  more 
under  the  circumstances  than  precipitating  that  amount  of 
stalagmite  which  caused  the  antler — to  use  Dr.  Southall's 
words — to  be  "  locked  in  the  stalagmite  "  ? 

v.  THE  WESTERN   MORNING  NEWS  ON   KENT'S  CAVERN. 

1.  TJie  Direction  of  the  Kent's  Cavern  Exploration : — In  a 
notice  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, at  Dublin  in  1878,  the  Western  Morning  News  (a 
Plymouth  newspaper),  of  17th  August,  1878,  states  that 
"  Kent's  Cavern,  in  Devonshire,  had  been  explored  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  John  Lubbock  and  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins." 
Though  there  is  a  sense  in  which  this  may  be  said  to  be  not 
untrue,  it  is  at  best  but  a  part  of  the  truth,  and  is  calculated 
to  allow,  almost  to  encourage,  the  reader  to  slip  into  error. 
The  Cavern  has  been  explored  under  the  direction  of  a  some- 
what large  Committee,  of  which  the  two  gentlemen  named  in 
the  quotation  are  members,  but  the  said  gentlemen  have  not 
been  charged  with  any  directorial  powers,  nor  have  they 
taken  any  very  active  part  in  the  work  in  any  way.  Each  of 
them  has  visited  the  Cavern  but  once,  and  Mr.  Boyd 
Dawkins  was  not  elected  a  member  of  the  Committee  until 
four  years  after  the  exploration  had  been  begun. 

The  Committee  was  appointed  in  1864,  when  it  consisted 
of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  Professor  Philips,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr. 
John  Evans,  Mr,  Edward  Vivian,  and  Mr,  William  Pen- 
gelly  (Secretary  and  Reporter);  it  has  been  annually  re- 
appointed, and  is  still  in  existence;  Mr,  George  Bicsk  was 
added  to  it  in  1866 ;  Afr,  William  Boyd  Dawkins,  in  1868  ; 
Mr,    William  Ayshford  Sanford,  in  1869 ;    and   M7\  John 
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Edward  Lee,  in  1873.  The  Committee  lost,  through  death, 
Professor  PhiUips  in  1874,  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  1875.  At 
presents  it  consists  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are 
italicised  above.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  was  the  chairman  from 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  to  the  date  of  his  decease, 
when  Mr.  John  Evans  was  elected  his  successor.  Hr.  Pen- 
gelly  and  Mr.  Vivian  were  appointed  Superintendents  of  the 
Exploration  before  the  work  began,  and  they  still  hold  that 
appointment ;  and  Mr.  Pengelly  has  been  Honorary  Secretary 
from  the  beginning. 

4 

2.  Mr.  Pengdhjs  Paper  on  Kenfs  Cavern : — The  Western 
Morning  News,  in  a  sort  of  retrospective  notice  of  the  Dublin 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1878,  says,  on  22nd 
August,  1878, "  On  the  whole  the  sectional  work  of  the  Con- 
gress has  not  shewn  any  large  amount  of  novelty.  Mr.  Pen- 
gelly, for  instance,  has  read  his  paper  on  Kent's  Caverns 
{sic)  for  the  fourteenth  time." 

It  is  not  needful  to  enquire  as  to  what  the  writer  intended, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary  reader  of  his 
statement  would  slip  into  the  belief  that  I  had  inflicted,  on 
the  unfortunate  Section  C,  the  same  identical  paper  for  the 
"  fourteenth  time ;"  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  come  to 
my  knowledge  that  several  persons  have  thus  slipped.  It  is 
true  that  at  each  of  the  last  fourteen  consecutive  meetings  of 
the  Association  I  have  read  to  Section  C.  a  Report  on  Kent's 
Cavern ;  but  at  each  time  it  has  been  an  entirely  new  and 
distinct  Eeport,  dealing  exclusively  with  the  facts  discovered 
in  the  Cavern  since  the  last  previous  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

VL  "  ARGUS  "  ON  KENT*S  CAVERN. 

A  small  volume,  entitled  Was  Adam  the  First  Man 
Created  t  By  Argus.  London :  Simpkin,  Marshall  and  Co. 
(n.  d.),  contains,  amongst  the  Addenda,  the  following  para- 
graphs : — 

"The  earliest  traces  of  man  are  the  stone  tools  and 
weapons  found  in  ancient  river-valleys  and  mingled  with  the 
remains  of  animals,  of  a  kind  long  since  extinct,  that  roamed 
over  the  north-west  when  there  was  dry  land  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  when  a  wide  plain  over  which  the 
North  Sea  now  sweep  [sic]  stretched  from  Norfolk  to  Bel- 
gium. 

"  That  the  makers  of  these  old  stone  implements  must 
have  lived  in  Britain  many  hundred  thousand  years  ago  is 
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proved  by  the  finding  of  tools  of  the  rudest  shape  in  the 
floors  of  limestone  caverns  which  have  been  scooped  out  of 
the  rock  by  the  slow  action  of  water.  The  limy  matter  in 
and  beneath  which  implements  are  found  imbedded,  and 
which  is  called  stalagmite  (from  Greek,  stalagma,  a  drop)  is 
formed  as  follows :  Eain  water  passes  through  the  limestone 
roof,  and  by  means  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  has  derived 
from  the  air  and  from  decayed  leaves  and  the  like,  eats  away 
particles  of  the  roof  through  which  it  trickles  and  drops* 
them  beneath  as  carbonate  of  lime  or  stalagmite.  Sometimes 
the  dissolved  particles  cling  to  the  roof  and  hanging  from  it 
form  in  course  of  time  very  beautiful  columns  called  stalac- 
tites, but  with  these  we  have  nothing  to  do. 

"Now  as  the  rate  at  which  the  stalagmite  is  laid  down 
gives  some  clue  to  the  age  of  the  relics  found  beneath  it  when 
there  is  proof  that  it  has  not  been  disturbed,  it  will  be  well 
to  enter  one  of  the  most  famous  caverns  situate  near  Tor- 
quay, known  as  'Kent's  Hole,'  and  see  for  ourselves  of  what 
age  the  several  deposits  doubtless  are. 

"First,  there  are  blocks  of  limestone,  which  have  fallen 
from  the  roof  from  time  to  time. 

"Then  black  muddy  mould,  beneath  which  lies  a  bed  of 
stalagmite  varying  from  three  inches  to  five  feet  in  thickness. 
Underneath  this  are  two  layers,  one  only  a  few  inches  thick 
and  composed  mainly  of  charred  wood  (1) ;  the  other  some 
feet  in  thickness  and  composed  of  earth  which  has  been 
slowly  washed  in  through  the  cavern's  mouth.  Then  we 
come  to  a  second  bed  of  stalagmite  of  a  different  character 
to  the  upper  bed,  and  much  thicker  than  it,  reaching  in  some 
parts  to  a  depth  of  twelve  feet.  Below  all  these  lies  a  dark 
red  sandy  deposit  called  breccia  (Italian,  meaning  ?l  fragment) 
the  depth  of  which  is  unknown. 

"  In  the  uppermost  layer  there  were  found  relics  of  a  time 
before  the  Eomans  invaded  Britain,  which  we  may  safely  put 
down  as  2,000  years  old.  In  the  upper  stalagmite  there  were 
found  bones  of  the  rhinoceros,  elephant,  hyena,  &c.,  and  of 
man,  with  flakes  struck  off  flints  by  human  hands,  and  also 
the  cores  from  which  they  had  been  struck.  Now  without 
going  farther  down  at  present,  how  can  we  get  at  the  age  of 
this  stalagmite  ?  There  have  been  cut  into  it  certain  letters 
and  dates,  one  of  which — *  Robert  Hedges,  of  Ireland,  Feb. 
20,  1688 ' — we  may  believe  is  genuine,  because  it  was  dis- 
covered just  fifty  years  ago,  on  a  huge  boss  of  stalagmite 
rising  up  from  the  floor;  and  although  there  are  others  of 
earlier  date,  we  will  take  it  as  our  point  of  reckoning.     It  is 
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described  by  the  niau  who  saw  it  iu  1825  as  covered  over 
with  a  thin  film  of  stalagmite,  a  description  which  applies  to 
it  now,  although  the  water  has  been  dripping  on  it  ever  since. 

"  Now  the  carbonate  of  lime  which  has  gathered  upon  that 
cutting  since  1688  does  not  exceed  the  twentieth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  we  have  to  account  for  a  deposit  which  is 
in  some  places  of  Jive  feet  thick.  By  an  easy  sum  in  multi- 
plication we  find  that  it  takes  3,720  years  for  the  water 
trickling  through  the  roof  of  Kent's  Hole  to  deposit  one  inch 
of  stalagmite,  and  therefore  44,640  years  to  deposit  one  foot. 
Five  feet  consequently  require  two  hundred  and  twenty-three 
thousand  years ! 

"  But  we  have  not  done  yet.  There  is  the  layer  of  charred 
wood,  called  the  *  black  band*  which  yielded  hundreds  of 
flint  tools,  a  bone  needle,  burnt  bones,  remains  of  hyenas, 
bears,  oxen,  &c.  There  is  the  cave  earth  with  relics  of  a  like 
kind,  and  then  we  come  to  the  lower  bed  of  stalagmite,  which 
contained  bones  of  the  cave-bear  only,  and  which  is  in  some 
places  more  than  double  the  thickness  of  the  upper  bed,  and 
requiring  at  the  least  five  hundred  thousand  years  for  its 
formation !  (2.) 

*'  It  is  underneath  this  that  in  the  solid  mass  called  breccia 
there  were  found  mingled  with  immense  numbers  of  teeth 
and  bones  of  the  cave-bear,  flint  implements,  which  without 
doubt  were  shaped  by  the  hand  and  skill  of  man.  Enormous 
as  these  figures  are,  I  have  been  careful  to  understate  rather 
than  to  overstate  them,  for  there  are  proofs  that  within  this 
same  cavern  an  inch  of  stalagmite  is  not  laid  down  by  water 
in  less  than  5,000  years,  at  which  rate  the  time  needed  for 
the  deposit  of  the  upper  bed  alone  is  three  hundred  thousand 
years!"  pp.  110-112. 

Before  ofiering  a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs from  the  pages  of  Akgus,  I  feel  called  on  to  state  that 
the  paragraphs  themselves  contain  internal  evidence  of  having 
been  compiled  from  the  Report  of  a  lecture  on  The  Time  that 
hcts  elapsed  since  the  Era  of  the  Cave  Men  of  Devonshire,  which, 
on  17  December,  1873,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  delivering  in 
the  Hulme  Town-Hall,  Manchester,  and  which,  as  one  of  the 
Science  Lectures  for  the  People,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Series,  was 
published  by  Mr.  John  Hey  wood,  of  Manchester,  pp.  123-139. 

1.  [p.  540,  1.  24.]  Argus  says,  "  Underneath  this  [The 
Graniuar  Stalagmite]  are  two  layers,  one  only  a  few  inches 
thick  and  composed  mainly  of  charred  wood." 

VOL.  XI.  2  L 
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A  reader  having  no  other  source  of  information,  would  not 
be  likely  to  understand  from  these  words  that  the  layer  "only 
a  few  inches  thick  "  was  but  a  local  one.  Tlie  words  in  the 
Keport  of  my  lecture  are,  "  Below  that  [the  Granular  Stalag- 
mite], and  in  one  part  of  the  Cavern  only,  near  one  of  tlie 
entrances,  was  a  layer  from  four  to  six  inches  (commonly 
four  inches)  of  black  matter,  made  up  almost  exclusively  of 
charcoal  or  burnt  wood,  and  termed  the  Black  Band"  p.  124. 
In  a  preceding  lecture  on  Kent's  Gavcm,  delivered  in  the 
same  Hall,  on  18  December,  1872,  and  published  by  Mr. 
Hey  wood  in  his  volume  of  Science  Lectures  for  the  People, 
Third  and  Fourth  Series,  the  following  words  occur : — "  In 
one  particular  part  of  the  cavern  there  was  under  this  floor 
[of  Granular  Stalagmite]  a  layer  called  the  Uack  hand,  cover- 
ing a  space  of  one  hundred  square  feet,  and  consisting  mainly 
of  charcoal,"  p.  277.  (See  also  Rep,  Brit,  Assoc,  1867,  pp. 
27,  29,  and  Trans.  Plymo,  Inst,,  v.  347.) 

No  chronological  value  attaches  perhaps  to  this  Black 
Band,  as  it  is  included  in  the  period  represented  by  the  Cave 
Earth,  which  not  only  underlaid  and  surrounded  it  every 
where,  but  in  part  also  overlaid  it ;  and  in  the  lecture  from 
which  Argus  compiled,  I  passed  it  by  altogether  when 
speaking  of  the  probable  amount  of  time  represented  by  the 
Cavern  deposits.  (See  pp.  125,  132.  See  also  Antiquity  of 
the  Cave  Men,  a  lecture  I  had  the  pleasure  of  delivering  on 
24  January,  1877,  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  and  a  Report 
of  which  was  published  by  William  Collins,  Sons,  and 
Company,  p.   13.) 

2.  [p.  541,  1.  29.]  Argus,  in  the  boldest  and  most  un- 
qualified manner  accepts  the  figures  resulting  from  the 
assumption  that  the  rate  at  which  the  stalagmite  has 
accumulated  in  certain  parts  of  the  Cavern,  since  1688, 
has  been  the  invariable  rate  throughout  the  entire  period 
represented  by  the  total  thickness  of  the  stalagmites,  and 
thus  arrives  at  223,000  years  for  the  Granular  Stalagmite 
and  500,000  years  for  the  more  ancient  CrystaUine  Stalag- 
mite. 

I  have  always  refrained  from  taking  so  bold  a  step.  In- 
deed, in  the  very  lecture  Argus  had  before  him,  having 
spoken  of  the  enormous  figures  to  which  the  assumption  just 
mentioned  would  lead,  I  addreased  the  Working  Men  of 
Manchester  thus : — "  Now  let  me  give  you  a  caution.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  insist  on  your  receiving  that  rate  [i.e.  05  inch 
in  250  years]  as  a  chronometer.     I  am  willing  to  admit  that 
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it  may  have  been  faster,  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary ; 
but  supposing  it  were  fifty  times  as  fast — and  that  I  take  to 
be  a  very  liigli  estimate  indeed — were  our  fathers  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  the  time  thus  obtained?"  p.  131. 

VU.   DR.  J.   C.   SOUTHALL  ON   RENTES  CAVERN.      1878. 

Amongst  the  Addenda  to  The  Epoch  of  the  Mammoth  and 
the  Apparition  of  Man  upon  the  Earth,  by  James  C.  Southall, 
A.M.,  LL.D.  London:  Triibner  and  Co.,  1878,  the  following 
paragraph  occurs : — 

"  Pottery  at  Kent's  Cavern.  The  discovery  of  pottery 
in  the  'Bear's  Den,'  at  Kent's  Cavern,  is  reported  in  the 
thirteenth  annual  report  of  the  committee  for  the  exploration 
of  this  cave,  which  was  read  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Plymouth  (1).  There  are  two  floors 
of  stalagmite  at  Kent's  Cavern.  Beneath  the  first,  which  is 
from  one  to  thi-ee  feet  thick  (2),  is  the  cave-earth  containing 
the  paheolithic  flints  and  the  bones  of  the  extinct  animals. 
Below  this  cave-earth  is  another  thicker  floor  of  stalagmite, 
and  under  this  is  the  'Bear's  Den'  (3),  so  called  from  the 
great  predominance  of  the  bones  of  the  cave-bear  over  those 
of  the  other  palseolithic  animals  (4).  In  this,  we  are  told, 
eleven  flint  implements  have  been  found.  And  it  was  in 
*  the  excavated  materials  (from  this  den)  left  by  M'Enery  * 
(the  first  explorer)  that  the  committee  found  remains  of  the 
cave-bear  (two  hundred  specimens),  mammoth,  hyaena,  fox, 
and  deer,  and  '  a  few  bits  of  coarse  pottery.'  If  this  pottery 
got  into  this  bed  from  above,  it  must  have  passed  through 
two  floors  of  stalagmite  (5)."  p.  403. 

Before  offering  any  remarks  on  the  foregoing  quotation,  it 
may  be  well  to  quote  also  such  passages  in  the  Thirteenth 
Report  of  the  Committee,  to  which  Dr.  SouthaU  refers,  read 
at  Plymouth  in  1877,  as  have  a  bearing  on  it.  They  are  as 
follow : — 

"  The  Chamber  termed  *  The  Bear's  Den '  by  the  Eev.  J. 
Mac  Enery  measures  about  67  feet  in  length,  from  north  to 
south  nearly,  from  8  to  38  feet  in  width,  and  from  8  to  15  in 
height,  the  last  dimension  being  measured  ....  from  the 
bottom  of  the  excavation."     Rep.  Brit.  Assoc,  1877,  p.  2. 

"As  Mr.  Mac  Enery  broke  ground  in  every  part  of  the 
Bear's  Den,  the  condition  in  which  he  found  it  can  only  be 
learned  from  the  description  which  he  has  left,  and  which 
may  be  given  in  the  following  very  condensed  forav\ — ^Ts\^ 

2  L  2 
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floor  of  the  Bear's  Den  was  studded  with  conical  mounds  of 
stalagmite,  supporting  corresponding  pendants  from  the  roof. 
Fallen  masses  of  limestone  were  strewed  about,  and  some  of 
them  were  incorporated  in  the  crust.  An  irregular  sheet  of 
stalagmite,  about  a  foot  thick,  overspread  the  floor,  and  was 
based  on  a  shallow  bed  of  indurated  rubble,  containing  .... 
a  great  abundance  of  album  grcecum,  an  unusual  proportion 
of  Bear's  teeth,  and  an  iron  blade  much  corroded.  Points  of 
stalagmitic  cones  were  observed  to  protrude  upwards  into  the 
rubbly  bed,  and  were  found  to  rise  from  a  lower  sheet  of 
stalagmite  ....  The  lower  sheet  extended  over  the  entire 
area  of  the  den ;  but  the  superincumbent  bed  of  rubble,  and 
its  overlying  thin  sheet  of  stalagmite,  disappeared  gradually 
or  *  thinned  out*  towards  the  sides.  The  removal  of  these 
partial  beds  displayed  the  entire  surface  of  the  lower  sheet, 
which  exhibited  a  most  singular  appearance.  Over  the  whole 
area  it  was  cracked  into  large  slabs,  resembling  flags  in  a 
pavement.  The  upper  sheet  was  not  in  the  least  fractured. 
The  average  thickness  of  the  cracked  sheet  was  about  two 
feet."  pp.  3-4. 

"The  portions  of  the  Stalagmitic  floor  which  Mr.  Mac 
Enery  had  failed  to  break  up,  chiefly  adjacent  to  the  walls 
and  other  confines  of  the  Bear's  Den,  were  sufficient  to 
furnish  the  Committee  with  two  good  examples  of  the  re- 
markably cracked  condition  of  which  he  speaks.  One  of 
these  was  in  the  north-east  corner,  where  a  crack  about 
half-an  inch  wide  extended  from  wall  to  wall  ....  passing 
quite  through  the  stalagmite,  which  was  nowhere  less  than  2 
feet  thick,  but  without  *  faulting  *  it  in  the  slightest  degree,  or, 
so  far  as  could  be  observed,  in  any  way  affecting  the  under- 
lying deposits.  Mr.  Mac  Enery,  however,  states,  though 
somewhat  obscurely,  that  in  some  instances,  a  derangement 
had  taken  place  in  the  materials  covered  by  the  broken 
stalagmite.  {Trans.  Devon.  Assoc,  iii.,  309.)  The  second 
existing  crack  varies  from  25  to  2*5  inches  wide,  and  passes 
through  .  .  [a  large]  boss  of  stalagmite  ....  but  without 
faulting  it 

"The  ground  broken  by  Mr.  Mac  Enery  extended  to  a 
depth  of  from  8  to  20  inches  over  almost  the  entire  area  of  the 
Bear's  Den.  As  was  his  wont,  he  left  the  excavated  materials 
almost  where  he  found  them,  and,  as  in  all  previous  cases  of 
the  kind,  there  were  amongst  them  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens which  had  been  overlooked  or  neglected.  These,  care- 
fully collected  by  the  Committee,  were  kept  apart  from  the 
relics  they  found  in  the  deposits  below  his  diggings,  and, 
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when  the  exploration  of  the  Den  was  completed,  such  was 
their  number  and  volume  that  a  horse  and  cart  were  required 
for  their  removal  from  the  Cavern.  Tliey  included  1  tooth  of 
Horse,  1  of  Fox,  2  teeth  of  Deer,  4  of  Hyiena,  4  of  Mammoth, 
upwards  of  200  of  Bear,  very  numerous  bones,  especially  of 
the  vertebral  column  and  feet,  a  crowd  of  broken  bones  and 
bone  splinters,  numerous  balls  of  coprolite,  and  a  few  bits  of 
coarse  pottery. 

"  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  cracks  as  Mr.  Mac  Enery 
describes,  if  at  all  approaching  in  width  to  that  still  existing 
in  the  Stalagmitic  boss,  must  be  a  possible,  and,  inileed, 
probable  source  of  uncertainty  respecting  the  position  and 
relative  chronology  of  some  of  the  objects  found  in  the 
underlying  deposit,  especially  if,  as  he  states,  this  de[)osit 
shared  in  the  disturbance ;  for  it  must  be  supposed  that  por- 
tions of  the  overlying  Cave-earth,  or  as  Mr.  Mac  Enery  C4ills 
it,  the  Rubble-bed,  together  with  teeth,  Bones,  and  coprolites, 
such  as  he  found  in  it,  would  pass  down  through  the  ci-acks, 
and  be  lodged  on,  and  perhaps  in,  the  underlying  Breccia." 
pp.  4,  5. 

"...  32  of  the  'finds'  [met  with  by  the  Committee  in 
ground  Mac  Enery  had  not  broken]  were  in  Cave-earth, 
65  in  a  mixture  of  Cave-earth  and  Breccia,  and  96  in  the 
Breccia.  .  .  ." 

"  Besides  a  considerable  number  of  bones  and  pieces  of 
bone  representing  every  part  of  the  skeleton,  the  specimens 
included  upwards  of  620  teeth  of  Bear,  24  of  Hyjena,  10  of 
Horse,  7  of  Fox,  5  of  Mammoth,  4  of  Lion,  and  1  of  Dog 
(?)  or  Wolf  (?).  There  were  also  20  'finds*  of  coprolite  and 
11  flints." 

•  ••••• 

"None  of  the  flints  found  in  the  Bear's  Den  are  of  so 
much  interest  as  many  of  those  exhumed  in  other  branches 
of  the  Cavern.  .  .  ."  p.  5. 

1.  [p.  543, 1.  10.]  Dr.  Southall,  it  will  be  seen,  is  ([uite 
right  in  stating  that  "  the  discovery  of  pottery  in  the  Bear's 
Den,  at  Kent's  Cavern,  is  i-eported  in  the  thirteenth  annual 
report  of  the  Committee,"  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  was  stated  to  have  been  found,  not  in  virgin  ground,  but  in 
an  accumulation  made  up  of  materials  of  the  Granular 
Stalagmite,  the  Cave-earth,  the  Crystalline  Stalagmite,  and 
the  Breccia,  which  Mac  Enery  had  ilvff  up,  cmmined,  and 
thrown  confusedly  to(icther ;  and  that,  as  in  all  other  such 
cases,  it  was  so  utterly  impossible  to  determine  the  original 
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position  of  any  objects — overlooked  or  neglected  by  Mac 
Enery — that  the  Committee  always  spoke  of  such  objects  as 
"  uncertainties,"  and  were  very  careful  to  keep  them  distinct 
from  such  as  were  found  in  deposits  which  their  predecessors 
had  not  disturbed. 

A  considerable  number  of  potsherds  had  been  previously 
found  in  other  parts  of  the  Cavern,  where  they  lay  invariably 
on  the  surface,  presenting  no  chronological  difficulty  whatever. 
Indeed,  the  very  Eeport — the  Thirteenth — to  which  Dr. 
Southall  refers,  contains  mention  of  "  3  bits  of  coarse,  brittle, 
black,  pottery"  found  in  the  Tortuous  Gallery  —  a  narrow 
branch  opening  out  of  the  Bear's  Den.  But  as  these  were 
stated  in  the  Report  to  have  been  "  found  on  the  surface " 
(p.  8),  Dr.  Southall  was  perhaps  not  tempted  to  mention 
them. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  Cavern  facts  would  enteitain 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  "  few  bits  of  coarse  pottery  " 
mentioned  in  the  Report  read  at  Plymouth,  and  alluded  to 
by  Dr.  Southall,  were  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  Beai'*s  Den 
when  Mac  Enery  begem  his  diggings  there. 

2.  [p.  543, 1.  16.]  Dr.  Southall,  speaking  of  the  "  two  floors 
of  stalagmite  at  Kent's  Cavern,"  says  the  first,  or  uppermost, 
"  is  from  one  to  three  feet  thick."  This  is,  no  doubt,  true  of 
certain  particular  branches ;  but  if  the  extremes  of  thickness 
throughout  the  Cavern  be  taken,  they  would  be  found  to  be 
a  mere  film  on  the  one  hand,  and  fully  five  feet  on  the  other. 
If  attention,  however,  be  confined  to  the  Bear's  Den — the 
chamber  now  under  notice — Dr.  Southall  must  have  seen  iu 
the  Thirteenth  Report,  to  which  he  refers,  that,  according  to 
Mac  Enery,  the  upper  floor  of  stalagmite  was  "  about  a  foot 
thick." 

3.  [p.  543,  1.  18.]  It  is  obvious  from  Dr.  Southall's  state- 
ment— "Below  this  cave -earth  is  another  thicker  floor  of 
stalagmite,  and  under  this  is  the  Bear's  Den," — that  he  sup- 
poses the  Bear's  Den  to  be  a  bed  or  deposit ;  in  fact,  to  be 
another  name  for  the  bed  termed  Breccia  by  the  Committee. 
Had  he  read  with  care  the  Thirteenth  Report  to  which  he 
refers,  he  would  have  found  it  stated,  as  already  quoted,  that 
"The  Chamber  termed  *The  Bear's  Den'  by  the  Rev.  J.  Mac 
Enery  measures  about  67  feet  in  length,  from  north  to  south 
nearly,  from  8  to  38  feet  in  width,  and  from  8  to  15  feet  in 
height."  He  would  have  learnt,  in  short,  that  the  Bear's  Den 
was  not  a  depobit,  but  a  large  Chamber,  containing  four  dis- 
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tinct  beds,  of  which  the  lowest  was  that  which  he  erroneously 
thought  to  be  the  De7i, 

4.  [p.  543, 1.  19.]  Dr.  Southall  says  the  Bear's  Den  was  "so 
called  from  the  great  predominance  of  the  bones  of  the  Cave 
Bear  over  those  of  the  other  palaeolithic  animals."  The  fact 
is,  however,  the  name  was  given  by  Mr.  Mac  Enery,  as  already 
stated,  not  because  of  the  mere  predominance  of  bones  of  the 
Cave  Bear,  but  because  he  believed  there  were  no  other  bones 
there.  Thus,  in  one  place,  he  says,  "Tlie  remains  of  Bear 
prevail  here  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others"  {Trans.  Devon. 
Assoc,  iii.  239).  Again,  "  It  further  appears  that  the  Bear's 
Den  was  peopled  exclusively  by  generations  of  that  animal  " 
{Ihid,  256).  Further,  "The  instant  you  pass  the  precincts  of 
the  Bear's  den,  though  the  remains  of  the  Bear  piedominattj 
in  the  circumjacent  chambers,  it  is  not  found  to  prevail  ex- 
clusively as  in  that  den "  {Ihidy  312).  Once  more,  "  In  the 
Bear's  den  the  remains  of  that  animal  prevail  exclusively  " 
{Ihid,  455). 

Mr.  Mac  Enery's  statements,  though  generally  correct,  are 
not  invariably  so.  The  means  at  his  disposal  were  probably 
very  limited,  and  his  mode  of  exploration  would  scarcely 
meet  approval  in  the  present  day.  The  wonder  is  not  that 
he  made  errors,  but  that  he  made  so  few.  That  he  was  utterly 
wrong  in  stating  or  implying,  as  he  did  in  the  passages 
quoted  above,  that  ursine  remains  were  alone  found  in  the 
Bear's  Den,  is  seen  in  the  facts  that,  as  stated  already,  the 
materials  which  in  that  Den  he  dug  up  and  threw  together  in 
one  confused  heap,  were  found,  on  re-examination  in  1876-7, 
to  contain  1  tooth  of  Horse,  1  of  Fox,  2  teeth  of  Deer,  4  of 
Hyaena,  and  4  of  Mammoth,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous 
bones  belonging  to  other  parts  of  the  skeleton ;  and  that  the 
exploring  Committee  found  during  the  twelve  months  just 
mentioned,  in  undisturbed  Cave-earth,  in  the  same  Den,  24 
teeth  of  Hysena,  10  of  Horse,  7  of  Fox,  5  of  Mammoth,  4  of 
Lion,  and  1  tooth  of  Dog  (?)  or  of  Wolf  (?),  besides  a  large 
number  of  other  bones,  and  20  "  finds  '*  of  Hyaena's  coprolites. 

The  truth  is  Mr.  Mac  Enery  did  not  distinguish  between 
the  Cave-earth  and  the  earlier  deposit  now  termed  the  Breccia. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  Breccia  nothing  but  -relics  of  Bear — 
by  no  means  Cave  Bear  in  all  cases — were  found  in  the  Bear's 
Den;  but  this,  instead  of  being  peculiar  to  that  Den,  was 
with  very  few  exceptions  equally  and  as  conspicuously  the 
fact  in  every  other  part  of  the  Cavern  in  which  the  Breccia 
was  met  with. 
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5.  [p.  543, 1.  26.]  Speaking  again  of  the  "  few  bits  of  coarse 
pottery  "  found  in  the  heterogeneous  heap,  Dr.  Southall  says, 
"  If  this  pottery  got  into  this  bed  [the  Breccia]  from  above, 
it  must  have  passed  through  two  floors  of  stalagmite."  To 
this  it  may  be  replied,  firstly,  that  no  one  does  or  can  believe 
that  it  did  get  into  the  Breccia,  or  was  in  any  way  connected 
with  it ;  and,  secondly,  that  an  inspection  of  the  Bear's  Den 
at  present  would  show  that  pottery,  or  any  other  objects  not 
exceeding  2*5  inches  in  thickness,  could  readily  pass  through 
the  two  floors  of  stalagmite  into  the  Breccia ;  and  that  in  this 
way  thei'e  is  not  the  slightest  difl&culty  in  accounting  for  the 
presence  of  the  "  iron  blade,  much  corroded  "  which  Mr.  Mac 
Enery  found  in  the  Cave-earth  or,  as  he  called  it,  "indurated 
rubble."  The  blade  had  passed  through  the  uppermost  floor 
of  stalagmite,  as  it  would  be  easy  for  such  an  article  to  do, 
through  cracks  still  to  be  seen  in  the  said  floor.  No  such 
anachronisms,  however,  could  possibly  occur  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  Cavern  known  at  present. 
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Act  of  Law  for  Caps,  470,  477,  479, 

482 
Act  for  Bristol,  470,  477. 
Act  for  Southampton,  471,  477,  483. 
Act  for  TyrreU,  471,  486. 
Act  for  W.  Newington,  471. 
Act  for  Sir  T.  Wjratt,  471. 
Act    for    rendenng    River  Welland 

navigable,  471,  483,  486. 
Act  for  Lostwithiel,  471,  483,  484. 
Act  for  Banking,  472. 
Act  for  Vagabonds,  472,  486. 
Acts  for  other  purposes,  472,  477. 
Aloe  in  bloom,  80. 
Amphipods,  516. 
Arcnseological  Discoveries  in  Exeter, 

803. 
Armada,  113,  169. 
Aurora  Borealis,  93. 
Barnstaple,  Early  Guild  at,  191. 
Barrows,  146. 

Bayley,  W.  R.,  Obituary  Notice  of,  48. 
Black-band  in  Kent's  Cavern,  541, 

542. 
Berry  Narbor,  493. 
Berry  FamiN,  493. 
Berrystone  Rock,  312. 
Bidder,  G.  P.,  Obituary  Notice  of, 

48. 
Bones  found  in  Peat,  Torquay,  96. 
Boulder  of  Porphyry,  279. 
Boulder  at  Bickington,  430. 
Boulders,  327,  337,  427,  428,  429. 
Boulders  at  Prawle,  330. 
Bray  Family,  374. 
Brice,  Andrew,  503. 
Brown,  Mrs.  H.,  Obituary  Notice  of, 

52. 
Budleigh  Pebble-bed,  839. 
Bye  Laws  and  Standing  Orders,  17. 
Caddis  FUes,  388. 
Calendar  explained,  288. 
Caps  to  be  worn,  470. 
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Cavern  at  Brixham,  527,  536. 

Cavern  at  Torquay,  538. 

Caverns,  525. 

Chanter,  J.  R.,  Vestiges  of  an  early 
Guild  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Barnstaple, 
191;  what  Guilds  were,  191;  the 
Guild  records,  193 ;  Guild  ex- 
penses, 197;  Glove  (as  at  Honi- 
ton),  198 ;  cites  GuildhaU,  as  sug- 
gestive, 199;  Furchingmen,  199; 
Ostiarius,  199 ;  names,  200 ;  copies 
of  documents,  202. 

Cleavage  and  Plane  of  Bedding,  437v 

Coal,  386. 
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Coins  of  Lydford,  284. 

Collier,  Sir  R.,  President's  Address, 
29;  how  backward  the  ancients 
were  in  appreciating  the  beauty  of 
nature,  30;  Sir  J.  Revnolds,  32; 
Historical  painting.  Why  better 
than  Landscape,  33;  extols  Land- 
scape painting,  34;  great  names, 
36;  the  Dutch  school,  36;  sub- 
lime effects,  38 ;  the  real  and  ideal, 
39 ;  correct  foregrounds,  40 ;  Ru^ 
kin,  36,  41 ;  Turner,  37,  40,  41,  42, 
44,  46 ;  Cox,  44  ;  Art  criticism,  45 ; 
names  of  painters,  31,  32,  35,  87| 
42,  43,  46,  47. 

Combemartin  Mines,  360. 

Committees  appointed,  27. 

Comote,  comotne,  cymwd,  471. 

Contents,  13. 

Cor6t,  the  French  painter,  42. 

Cotton,  R.  W. ,  The  North  Devon  Fleet 
in  1588,  168;  Armada,  169;  claims 
of  different  towns,  170;  the  Mayor's 
letter,  171;  Wyot's  Diary,  172; 
Charles  Kingsleys  letter,  174;  the 
evidence,  178. 

Cox,  as  a  painter,  44. 

Crabbe,  W.  R. ,  Obituary  Notice  of,  53. 
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Cretdi  J.,  Obituary  Notice  of,  64. 

Crustacea  in  Devon,  516. 

Cucullsea  Bed,  187,  189^ 

Dartmoor,  Third  Report  on,  117. 

Dartmoor  Disforested,  299. 

Dartmoor,  Historical  documents  re> 
lating  to,  R.  Dymond,  171. 

Dartmoor,  Map  of,  172. 

Davidlbon,  J.  B.,  Hoker's  Journal  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1571, 
442,  472;  Sir  S.  D'Ewes*  Journal, 
443 ;  Hoker's  character,  464  ;  the 
Queen's  opinion,  465 ;  the  bribery 
of  T.  Long,  468;  the  pay  of  an 
M.P.,  468 ;  new  laws,  470  ;  jeofails, 
472  ;  Hoker's  Journal,  472. 

Devonian  Series  of  Rocks,  277. 

Divining  Rod,  96. 

Downes,  Rev.  W.,  The  Limestones 
of  Westleigh  and  Holcombe  Rogus, 
438 ;  fossils  of  Westleigh,  434 ;  the 
limestone  oolitic,  435;  explains 
plane  of  bedding,  and  cleavage 
plane,  436;  how  the  fossils  lie, 
437;  fault,  438,  440;  descrip- 
tion of  sections,  489;  geological 
changes,  440. 

Dragon-flies  in  coal,  386. 

Dusseldorf  School  of  Painting,  42. 

Dymond,  R.,  Historical  documents 
relating  to  Dartmoor,  371 ;  ven- 
ville  and  purlieus,  372,  374;  old 
maps,  373;  Alberesheved,  375, 
381 ;  old  boundaries,  375 ;  Drews- 
teignton,  376 ;  Patent  Rolls,  377 ; 
extracts  from  Augmentation  Court, 
879;  Perambulation,  381. 

Eddystone  Lighthouse,  332. 

Eddystone  Rocks,  321. 

Fault  at  Westleigh,  438. 

Felspar  Cnrstals,  called  Dogs'  and 
Horses'  Teeth,  332. 

Fin  de  vile,  378. 

Finis  villaram,  372,  375,  379. 

Fish,  101. 

Flint  Pebbles  near  Ilfracombe,  280. 

Flint  Pebbles  near  Start  Point,  328, 
341,  342. 

Fossil  Plant  at  Sidmouth,  383. 

Froude,  W. ,  Obituary  Notice  of,  54. 

Furchingmen  =  Hangmen,  199. 

Fuscesent  Insect,  395. 

Geological  Mems.,  83. 

Geology  of  North  Devon,  180,  352. 

Odology  of  Ilfracombe,  276. 

Geology  of  Start  Point,  319. 

Geology  of  Selsea  Bill,  337. 

Geology  of  Sidmouth,  383. 

Geology  of  Petrockstow,  422. 

Geology  of  Barnstaple,  429. 


Gilbert,  Sir  H.,  466,  479. 

Gneiss  of  the  Eddystone,  321. 

Granite  Block  from  the  Salcombe 
Fishing  Grounds,  311.      v 

Granite  of  Lundy,  326. 

Granite  of  the  Erme,  328,  341. 

Granite  of  South-west  England,  331. 

Granite  of  the  Channel  Islands,  334. 

Granite  of  Selsea  Bill,  337. 

Granite  Barrier  across  the  Channel, 
.  338,  339. 

Granite,  Age  of,  326,  431. 

Granite  of  the  Eddystone,  321. 

Granite  Vein  at  Portledge,  430. 

Granite  Vein  thins  awayeastward,432. 

Greenstone,  340. 

Guild  of  St.  Nicholas,  Barnstaple,  191. 

Hall,  T.  M.,  History  of  the  Classifi- 
cation and  Nomenclature  of  the 
North  Devon  Rocks,  180;  old 
Geological  terms,  181 ;  classifica- 
tion of  rocks,  182  ;  its  difficulties, 
184  ;  sections,  182,  183,  185,  188, 
189. 

Hall,  T.  M.,  On  the  Geology  of  the 
Ilfracombe  Coast-line,  276 ;  the 
North  Devon  Series,  277  ;  the  Pil- 
ton  Beds,  277 ;  the  Ilfracombe 
Series  between  Lower  and  Upper 
Devonian,  277 ;  porphyry  pebbles, 
279 ;  Raised  Beach  on  the  Slate 
rock,  279. 

Hall,  T.  M.,  Notes  on  some  Errors 
relating  to  North  Devon,  352. 

Hall,  T.  M.,  Note  on  the  occurrence 
of  Granite  Boulders  near  Barn- 
staple, and  of  a  vein  of  granitoid 
rock  at  Portledge,  429  ;  Granite 
Boulder  at  Bickmgton,  430 ;  Tiias- 
sic  outlier  at  Portledge,  430 ; 
Granite  vein  therein,  431 ;  it  thins 
out  eastward,  432. 

Hamilton,  A.  H.  A.,  State  of  the 
Volunteers  of  Devonshire  in  the 
year  1803,  348. 

Harding,  "the  king  of  drawing- 
masters,"  41. 

Hawker,  Rev.  Treasurer,  The  Manor 
House,  Berry  Narbor,  493. 

Haydon,  of  Plymouth,  505,  508. 

Hoe,  hoo,  hoga;  hay,  haga,  haye, 
pi.  haies,  hayes,  hayne,  374,  381. 

Hoker,  442. 

Hoker's  Journal,  472  ;  Law  of  Henry 
III.  on  excommunication,  474 ; 
Bill  to  attend  Church,  sub.  p.  308., 
475,  479 ;  intruders  in  House  of 
Commons  committed,  475 ;  Bill 
about  Cleigy,  476  ;  numerous  Bills 
and  Acts,  477. 
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Hosen,  hossen,  hosses,  471.' 

Howeys  or  hoys,  heweys,  howies,  470, 
482,  486,  487. 

Hunt,  A.  R.,  On  a  Block  of 
Granite  from  the  Salcombe  Fishing 
Grounds,  311;  dredging  sea  bpttom, 
.  311 ;  W.  Pengellv  on  boulders,  312 ; 
submarine  boulder,  813 ;  theory  of 
ice  transport,  815 ;  other  blocks 
at  Brixham,  317 ;  list  of  marine 
creatures,  318. 

Hutchinson,  P.  0.,  Fossil  Plant  dis- 
covered near  Sidmouth,  383. 

Ice  Transport,  336,  388,  429. 

Ilfracombe,  Notes  on  the  older  times 
of,  Mrs.  Slade-King,  161. 

Isopods  and  Amphipods,  516. 

Jeofails,  472,  481,  484. 

Jewel,  Bishop,  Birthplace  of,  256. 

Jewel,  bom  at  Buden  or  Bowden,  258. 

Jones,  Pitman,  371. 

Earkeek,  P.  Q.,  Collectanea  Curiosa 
Devoniensia,  part  ii,  343 ;  the 
Legend  of  Torre  Abbey,  343 ;  the 
Narrative  of  Mount  Boon,  344  ; 
the  account  of  the  Card-playing, 
346  ;  the  Story  of  Berry  romeroy 
Castle,  346. 

Kent's  Cavern,  536,  538 ;  strata  in, 
540;  reUcs  in,  541,  543,  545; 
Bear's  Den  in,  546. 

King,  R.  J.,  Obituary  Notice  o^  58. 

Landscape  Painting,  29. 

Limestone,  Stringocephalus,  277, 282. 

Limestone  of  Im-acombe,  277,  278, 
280,  281. 

Limestone  of  Westleigh,  433. 

Limestone,  Oolitic,  435. 

List  of  Devonshire  Celebrities,  114. 

List  of  Members,  549. 

List  of  Barnstaple  Names,  202. 

List  of  Dartmoor  Names,  381. 

List  of  Volunteers  in  1803,  350. 

List  of  Coins,  307. 

List  of  Hydroida,  &;c,  818. 

List  of  Neuroptera,  391. 

List  of  Crustacea,  516. 

Lundy  Island  Granite,  826. 

Lydford  and  its  Castle,  By  R.  N. 
Worth,  283. 

Manly  Peeke,  of  Tavistock,  By  J. 
Brooking  Siowe,  262. 

Map  of  Dartmoor,  372. 

Mappa  Mondo,  373. 

Meteorological  Report,  66. 

Meteorological  Mem&,  85. 

Milton  Abbot,  212. 

Milton  Abbot,  Names  of  Residents 
at,  243. 

Narbert  or  Narbor  Family,  493. 


Neuroptera,  386.  -» 

Neuroptera,  Fossil,  386,  387. 

Newspaper,  Jirst,  in  1622,  502. 

Newspapers  a  century  ola,  504. 

Obituary  Notices,  48. 

Officers  of  the  Association,  5. 

Oldham,  T.,  Obituary  Notice  of,  60. 

Outlier  of  the  Trias,  825,  430. 

Painting  among  the  Ancients,  %9. 

Painting  in  Landscape  unknown  a- 
mong  the  Ancients,  31. 

Painting  in  Landscape  extolled,  34. 

Painting  of  J.  D.  Harding,  41. 

Painting  of  the  French  School,  42. 

Painting  in  Water  Colour,  43. 

Parfitt,  £.,  Archceologioal  discoveries 
in  Exeter,  303 ;  Potters'  Name^ 
304;  Durobrivian  ornamentation, 
305 ;  whip  with  three  thongs,  306 ; 
coins  found,  307 ;  tradesman's 
mark,  308 ;  tapestry,  308 ;  galley 
half-pence,  310. 

Parfitt,  E.,  The  Fauna  of  Devon, 
Neuroptera,  886 ;  flies  in  stone, 
886 ;  tossil  from  the  coal  to  tiie 
present  time,  387  ;  the  larvse  on 
footstalks,  388 ;  scorpion -flies, 
888;  caddis-flies,  388,  389;  se- 
todes,  389,  416  ;  glossosoma,  390, 
420  ;  fishermen's  flies,  390  ;  cata- 
logue, 391. 

Peeke,  Manly,  262. 

Peeke's  Narrative,  264. 

Peeke's  Captivity,  267. 

Peeke's  Combats,  271. 

Pengelly,  W.,  The  parish  expenditure 
of  Milton  Abbot,  Devon,  for  the 
year  1588,  213 ;  the  accounts, 
215 ;  somner,  summoner,  sumner, 
sompnour,  apparitor,  231 ;  the  way 
shrews  were  tamed,  237  ;  names 
at  Milton  Abbot,  243 ;  the  ac- 
counts, 252 ;  the  orthography,  252 ; 
ancient  and  modem  names,  254. 

Pengelly,  W.,  The  metamorphosis  of 
the  rocks  extending  from  Hope 
Cove  to  Start  Bay,  South  Devon, 
819. 

Pengelly,  W.,  Notes  on  slips  con- 
nected with  Devonshire,  part  iii, 
358 ;  Bone-shave,  358 ;  Combe 
Martin,  360;  The  South  Hams, 
363  ;  Herodotus,  366 ;  The  Kenni- 
cott  Tombstone,  367. 

Pengelly,  W.,  Notes  on  recent 
Notices  of  the  Geolo^  and  Palae- 
ontology of  Devonshire,  part  vi, 
525 ;  notes  one  or  two  raised 
beaches,  526 ;  "science  for  all," 
527  ;  cliff  sections,  526  ;  Rev,  R. 
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Smith,  529 ;  Southall  and  Evans, 
685;  "ARGUS,"  538^;  Southall's 
stateme^,  548/        , 

Perambulation  of  Dartmoor,  881. 

Phosphorescent  Light,  91. 

Pigmy  Shrew,  98. 

Pirates,  262. 

Points  and  Tags,  289. 

Polwhele's  History,  505. 

Potters'  Names,  804. 

Pottery  in  Kent's  Cavern,  548. 

President's  Address  (see  Collier),  29. 

Printing  in  Devon,  R.  N.  Worth, 
497. 

Printers  of  Exeter,  506 ;  Pljrmouth, 
507 ;  Devonport,  509  ;  Stonehouse, 
509  ;  Tiverton,  510 ;  Totnes,  511 
Barnstaple,  511 ;  Dartmouth,  512 
Tavistock,  512 ;  Torrington,  512 
Kingsbridge,  518 ;  Southmolton, 
518. 

Property  of  the  Association,  26. 

Railway  Gradient,  Morthoe,  278. 

Raised  Beach,  279,  886,  887,  389, 
841,  856,  429,  525. 

Report  of  the  Council,  22. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer,  25. 

Report,  Fourth,  on  Meteorology,  66. 

Report,  Fourth,  on  Scientific  Mems., 

Report,  Fourth,  on  Folk-lore,  108. 

Report,  Third,  on  Devonshire  Celeb- 
rities, 112. 

Report,  Third,  on  Dartmoor,  117. 

Report,  Third,  on  Verbal  Provincial- 
isms, 422. 

Report,  First,  on  Barrows,  146. 

Rowe,  J.  B.,  Manly  Peeke  of  Tavis- 
tock, 262  ;  the  attack  on  Algiers, 
262 ;  the  expedition  against  Cadiz, 
263  ;  Peeke's  Narrative,  264. 

Rowe,  S.,  of  Plymouth,  509. 

Rules,  13. 

Samian  Ware,  804. 

Selsea  Bill,  337. 

Sessile-eyed  Crustacea,  516. 

Sheep,  Price  of,  in  1588,  218. 

Slade-King,  Mrs.,  Notes  on  the 
Older  "fimes  of  Ilfracombe,  161 ; 
various  names  of  the  place,  161 ; 
tide,  30  to  40  feet,  161 ;  names  of 
hills,  161;  earliest  history,  162; 
shipping  temp.  Edward  III.,  168; 
temp.  Elizabeth,  168 ;  arms  of 
Ilfracombe,  164 ;  wars  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, 165 ;  the  parish  church, 
165  ;  "so-called  church  restorers," 
166;    Lantern   Hill,    166;    Ilfra- 


combe Worthies,  166  ;  local  Folk- 
lore, 167. 

Stalagmite  in  Kent's  Cavern,  540. 

Stebbmg,  T.  K  R.,  SatsQe-Eyed 
Crustacea  of  Devonshire,  516 ;  the 
difficulties  of  science  in  the  pursuit 
of  truth,  517  ;  uncertain  species, 
528  ;  additional  species,  524. 

Submeiged  Forests,  886,  856. 

Table  of  places  and  times  of  meeting, 

Tapestry  made  at  Exeter,  '809. 

Thunder-storms,  85. 

Thurlestone  Rock,  825. 

Tin  and  Tinners,  298,  800,  802. 

Torr,  J.  S.,  Obituary  Notice  of,  62. 

Torre  Abbey  Legeno,  848. 

Trap  rock  at  Torquay,  88. 

Trevelyan,  Sir  W.  C,  Bart,  Obituary 
Notice  of,  62. 

Trewman,  of  Exeter,  505. 

Trias  and  Granite,  326,  431. 

Trias  Outlier,  Portledge,  480. 

Trias  Tongue,  481. 

Trias  at  Westleigh,  440. 

Triassic  conglomerate,  Thurlestone, 
825. 

Turner,  the  Painter,  87,  40,  41,  42. 

Ussher,  W.  A.  E.,  on  the  Deposits  of 
Petrockstow,  in  Devon,  422 ;  al- 
luvial basin,  422,  425 ;  section  and 
dia^am  of  gravel  pits,  424  ;  Pe- 
trodtstow  and  Bovey,  427  ;  Creta- 
ceous debris,  428. 

Venville  and  purlieus,  372,  874. 

Volunteers  in  1803,  848. 

Wells,  Rev.  T.  B.,  Obituary  Notice 
of,  65. 

Whales,  99. 

Witchcraft,  106. 

Worth,  R.  N.,  Lydford  and  its 
Castle,  283;  the  paucity  of  his- 
torical record,  284  ;  corns,  284  ; 
the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  285 ; 
extracts  from  Domesday,  285;  Lyd- 
ford in  Norman  times,  287  ;  the 
Castle,  287,  292,  298;  "Lydford 
Law,"  288,  297  ;  report  of  Sur- 
veyor, 291 ;  Williams  and  Bray, 
292 ;  the  town,  296  ;  South  Gate, 
297;  date  when  Dartmoor  dis- 
forested, 299  ;  Strode's  case,  800  ; 
Lydford  Waterfall,  802. 

Worth,  R  N.,  Notes  on  the  History 
of  Piintin|2;  in  Devon,  497 ;  earliest 
printing  in  England,  497 ;  early 
printers,  498  ;  the  Exeter  Mercury 
of  1714,  502 ;  early  engravers,  514. 


LIST  OF  CORRECTIONS  REQUIRED  IN  "TRANSACTIONS  OF 
THE  DEVONSHIRE  ASSOCIATION,"  VOL.' XL,  1879. 


PatfL'  23,  lino       46,  add  to  the  Programme,  "Renmiiis  of  Wlialcs  found  on 

the  coast  of  Devonshire.     Part  11.     VV.  Pengelly, 
F  r  s     K  f i  s     etc  " 
,,      24,     ,,      last,  for  "(Coni  wall)'' read  "of  Com  wall  (Truro)." 
„      27,     „        25,  after  "Amer}"  insert  "Mr.  (>.  Doc." 
„      49,     „         16,  for  "Zcrub"  read  "Zerah." 

„      54,     „  9,  for  " East  Wonford,  Helo"  rea«l  "East  Wonfonl  Hill." 

,,      90,     „        34,  for  "O.  S.  Bisdon"  n-ad  "G.  S.  Risdon." 
„    114,     „        31,  for  "President "road  "President- Elect." 
„    126,     „        40,  for  "1874"  read  "1784." 
„    139,     „        15,  for  "unsually"  read  "unusually." 
„    162,     „        39,  for  "xxvj^.  vjrf."  read  "lxxvJ5.  vjrf." 
„    286,     „        34,  for  "forty"  read  "sixty." 
„    303,     ,,  9,  cancel  "it." 

,,    305,     „  4,  cancel  "of." 

„    412,     „        17,  for  "Dumsford"read  "Dunsford." 
„    413,     „        31,  for  "Hellens"read  "Hellins." 
„    415,     „        25,  for  "go"  read  "goes." 
,,      „       „        26,  for  "torsi"  read ^* tarsi." 

„    433,     „        18,  for  "de  Kon"  read  "de  Kon."  or  "dc  Koninck." 
„    434,     „        24,  for"Michelinea"read  "MicheUnia." 
,,     ,,  lines  25, 26,  for  "Zaphreutis"  read  "Zaphrentis." 
„    438,  lino      43,  after  "Geology"  insert  "10th  Ed." 
,,    527,  lines  6-9,  cancel  every  word,  excepting  "my  section,"  after  "seen 

to  the  end  of  the  paragraph, 
line      20,  cancel  "about  a  week  before  Air.  Usshcr's  visit." 
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THE    ANNUAL    MEETING    IN    1880 


THE    ANNUAL    MEETING    AT    T0TNE9 

WILL  COMMKWCK 

ON  TUESDAY,  JULY  27th,   1880. 
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